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PREFACE. 


When  I  first  determined  upon  writing  a 
tale  of  fiction  as  a  resource  against  ^Meisure 
hoors^ — those  mental  yampires  whicli  sack 
out  all  the  health  of  fitfnl  occupation — I  was 
paiticnlarlj  desirous  of  fixing  upon  an  entirely 
new  subject.  It  is  said  that  our  everj  motive 
is  of  a  compound  nature,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  analyse  mj  motive  for  this,  I  can 
find  no  ingredient  but  the  one  of  simple  and 
unmixed  humility ;  that  is,  as  much  humility  as 
may  be  consistent  with  writing  at  all  in  these 
days.  I  am  aware  that  as  a  good  housewife 
is  said  to 

"  Gar  auld  claes  look  'maist  as  weel's  the  new,*' 

so  a  very  skilful  writer  can  dress  up  a  thread- 
bare subject  so  tastefully,  that  if  it  had.  itself 
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dished  up  in  00  many  dilferent  forsis  fi>r  the 
public  taste,  that  not  ouij  is  '^  the  boudoir^^  it«elf 
as  familiar  to  the  ylilgar  eyes  as  the  sign  upon 
the  windows  of  their  own  cireolating  libraries, 
but  every  lamp  and  every  lustre  bdonging 
thereto  is  nightly  burned  in  effigy  in  their  own 
^^  squalid  parlours.^  So  that  really,  unless  by 
having  recourse  to  the  cuisine  itself,  I  should 
not  now  know  how  to  cater  to  the  appetites 
of  folk  BO  grJBedy  after  ^^  high  living.'"  Tbm 
for  the  converse  of  the  human  picture,  the 
lower  Irish,  who  live  professedly  ^^  by  their 
ways  and  their  nuines  ;^  has  that  subject  not 
been  exhausted  between  open  enemies  and  nami" 
nal  lovers  until  their  own  orthography,  if  not 
pronimciation,  becomes  correct,  and  the  means 
being  gone,  their  ma-nes  alone  remain  ?  Thus, 
between  ghosts  and  gourmands,  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh,  I  was  nearly  scared  altogether  from 
my  undertaking,  when  an  opportune  visit  to 
Paris,  by  introducing  ^^  animal  magnetiflm^  to 
my  notice,  suggested  to  me  that  the  point  I 
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sought  '^  might  lie  between^ — it  profesaii^  to 
be  that  mysterious  point  between  mind  and 
matter,  too  material  in  its  effects  to  be  all 
mind,  and  too  sabtile  to  be  all  matter  I 

Seriously,  a  particular  circumstance  brought 
the  subject  under  my  consideration  in  a  very 
striking  and  a  very  startling  point  of  view; 
and  if  the    reference  I  hare  given  must  not 
necessarily  prove  more  satisfactory  than  any 
assertion  from  an  anonymous  writer,  I  assure 
my  readers  that  ''  I  could  a  tale  unfold,^^  the 
slightest  word  of  which  would  justify  me  for 
making  the  theory  the  foundation  of  a  novel! 
— Still,  justification  faUs  so  fiur  short  of  appro- 
bation,  and  accquittal  of  applause,  that  I  had 
no  sooner  attained  the  object  of  my  ambition 
— an  unhacknied  subject,  than  I  began  to  fear 
that  it  was  too  foreign  to  English  sympathies, 
and   that    I   should  only  draw    upon    myself 
that   ridicule   with  which  the  subject  has  hi- 
therto been  treated  here.      Against  this,  the 
only   defence  I   have   to  offer  (without  again 
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refening  to  tbe  teathnonj  of  foreign  but  en- 
fightened  nations)  is,  that  since  a  learned  body 
has  not  disdained  to  make  animal  magnetism 
a  subject  of  investigation,  sorely  it  should  not 
be  conitdered  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  novel. 
But  a  iraee  to  hopes  and  fears  —  to  argoments 
and  reasonings  ;  I  have  lannched  my  little  bark 
on  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  all  I  can  say 
now  in  its  favour  will  indeed  be  talking  to  the 
winds.     The  public  breath  alone  can  swell  my 
sailg,  and  as  I  have  left  the  cape  of  good  hope 
fiir  behind  me,  I  now  equally  dread  the  dead 
calm  of  neglect,  or  the  storms  of  harsh  criti- 
cism,  and    put  my  trust  in  the  trade  winds; 
praying,  that  instead  of  ^*  blasts  from  helP  to 
damn  my  liumble  venture,   they  may  prove 
'^  airs   from  heaven^  to  waft  me    ^*  unto  the 
wished-for  haven  of  my  bliss.*^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tis  not  the  painted  caoTass  I  admire^ 
However  curiously  the  hues  are  blent ; 
I  seek  the  magic  touch  of  living  fire, 
That  needs  no  guide  to  tell  us  what  is  meant. 

AVONTMOUS. 

Mt  friends  and  acquaintances  consider  me 
particularly  deficient  in  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed ^^  a  taste  for  drawing;^  which  "taste^  being 
rather  preyalent  in  onr  femily,  the  imputed 
want  of  H  has  been  a  source  of  not  unfrequent 
mortification  to  me  in  my  younger  days.  The 
half  pettish,  half  contemptuous  exclamation, 
^^  Oh  no !  not  to  Aer,  she  does  not  care  for  it, 
she  has  no  taste  for  drawing,^  of  some  youug 
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all  the  dreamy  delight  of  a  romance  read  in 
some  speaking  eye,  or  some  tragedy  in  the 
haughty  and  revengeftd  lip.  And  if  this  blend- 
ing  of  story  and  of  painting  was  a  sin  against 
the  latter,  I  can  only  say  as  I  have  said  before, 
and  BS  others  have  said  for  me,  that  "  I  have 
no  taste  for  drawing.^^ 

Of  all  the  paintings,  whether  compositions  or 
portraits,  that  have  ever  arrested  my  fancy  or 
my  feelings,  I  never  remember  to  have  been 
more  irresistibly  interested  by  any,  than  by 
three  which  are  now  (at  least  were,  a  very  short 
time  since,)  to  be  seen  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
the  Duchess  of  — ,  in  —shire.  They  boast 
no  foreign  name,  and  are  evidently  of  the  mo- 
dem school ;  but  there  is  so  much  of  truth,  of 
nature-— that  undefinable  something  about  them, 
that  I  was  impressed  at  once  with  the  conviction 
that  the  subject  was  not  merely  fanciful.  But 
if  already  I  was  inclined  to  admire  them  as,  at 
least,  masterpieces  of  very  cunning  workmanship 
from  the  pencil  of  an  amateur,  (as  the  artist  was 
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described  in  the  catalogue  to  be,)  most  assuredly, 
when  circumstances  afterwards  brought  to  my 
knowledge  the  outline  of  their  history,  with 
permission  to  weave  it  into  a  little  tale,  it  did 
not  lessen  my  interest  in  them,  or  dispose  me  to 
behold  them  with  a  more  critical  eye. 

The  first  of  the  three  portraits  which  thus 
engaged  my  attention,  was  that  of  a  young  girl, 
apparently  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  boy  somewhat  younger,  whose  arms  fond- 
ly entwined  around  each  other,  as  they  appear* 
ed  to  stroll  along,  gave  one  the  idea  of  what 
children  bom  to  our  first  parents  before  their  fall 
might  have  been.  You  saw  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  not  lovers ;  for,  besides  the  early  youth  of 
the  boy,  there  was  a  character  about  their  love 
and  their  fiimiliarity,  that  can  be  described  best 
by  negatives.  It  was  free  from  all  appearance 
of  anxiety,  free  from  all  emotion,  free  from  any 
of  ^Move^s  delicious  agonies.^  They  looked  as 
if  they  had  just  Men  from  heaven  together, 
and  knew  nothing  yet  of  the  ills  of  earth.     Be- 
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sides,    they  were  extremely  like  each  other. 
Her  eyes,  indeed,  were  of  a  softer  blue,  and  her 
ringlets,  though  dark  as  the  raven^s  wing,  were 
more  sflky  and  more  luxuriant  than  his,  and 
her  lips  were  plumper  and  more  round ;  still, 
there  was    the    indescribable    family    likeness 
strongly  impressed,  and  I  knew  that  they  were 
brother  and  sister.     It  seemed  to  be  some  in- 
teresting moment  in  their  young  lives  ;  for  the 
girPs  countenance  betrayed  a  sweet  and  joyous 
consciousness,   as  her    beaul^l  forget-me-not 
eyes  encountered  those  of  her  brother,  which 
looked  doMm  upon  them  in  return  with  an  ex- 
pression of  arch  affection.     The  scene,  too,  was 
one  that  might  have  served  for  a  representation 
of  paradise.     It  was  a  rich  and  glowing  sunset ; 
and  the  fair  artist,  who  I  afterwards  discovered 
was  an  Englishwoman  by  descent  and   birth, 
must  certainly  have  caught  those  glowing  co- 
lours from  an  Italian  sky,  or  else  have  seized 
in  happy  hour,  with  the  inspiration  of  genius. 
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one  of  those  rare  and  delicious  evenings  in  an 
English  summer  that  are  sometimes  sent  to  nt 
us  in  mind  of  heaven.  She  always  declared  it 
was  the  latter. 

The  second  picture  presented  the  same  lovely 
female  figure  in  lineaments  that  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  but,  gracious  Heaven  !  how  changed ! 
Where  was  the  blooming  cheek  ?  the  smiling 
eyes?  the  halo  of  unbroken,  unfearing  hap- 
piness ? — ^All,  all  were  changed  or  gone.  The 
look  of  very  early  youth  indeed  still  lingered 
there ;  but  it  was  only  to  lend  a  heightened 
effect  to  the  death-like  hue  of  her  attenuated 
countenance,  and  to  give  a  yet  wilder  animation 
to  the  agony  it  expressed.  She  was  dressed  in 
the  most  costly  fashion,  and  her  arms  loaded 
with  ornaments ;  all  of  which  formed  a  striking 
and  painful  contrast  to  her  air  of  desolation  and 
supplication,  as,  with  upndsed  eyes,  and  hands 
that  seemed  grasped  together  in  convulsive 
agony,  she  knelt  at  the  feet  of  another  lady,  of 
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whom  a  beautifiil  gide-yiew  was  presented.  The 
scene  was  a  saloon,  evidently  of  Continental 
magnificence. 

The  third  picture  was  the  interior  of  a  cot- 
tage-porch,  with  a  glimpse  of  a  wild  Alpine 
landscape.  Sitting  within  the  porch  was  the 
same  ladj,  but  no  longer  young,  and  a  gentle- 
man, who  might  be  some  ten  years  older.  He 
was  not  the  hero  of  the  first  piece ;  for  the  eyes 
of  the  boy  were  blue  like  his  sister'^s,  while  those 
of  the  present  portrait  were  of  a  rich  black,  more 
deep  than  bright,  as  they  are  wont  to  be  when 
subdued  by  sorrow  and  anxiety.  The  air  of  the 
gentleman  was  strikingly  noble, — I  should  have 
said  military,  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  dress 
to  confirm  this  idea. 

The  wild  agony  which  the  countenance  of  the 
female  in  the  second  picture  expressed,  was  here 
softened  down  to  a  calm  and  heavenly  resigna- 
tion and  pensiveness.  The  brow  and  even  the 
cheek  were  still  of  marble  whiteness ;  but  it 
seemed  to  speak  of  sorrow  that  had  nearly  passed 
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away,  and  only  left  those  enduring  traces  to 
mark  where  it  once  had  been.  She  was  still 
eminently  lovely;  and  although  from  having 
the  first  picture  still  before  you,  in  which  she 
seemed  a  creature  invested  with  perpetual  youth, 
health,  and  happiness,  you  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  Time  must  now  have  passed  his  cold 
wing  over  her,  yet  it  was  only  that  circum- 
stance which  seemed  to  remind  you  of  it.  Had 
you  seen  her  now  for  the  first  time,  her  age 
would  never  have  come  into  your  imagination, 
at  once  led  captive  by  her  loveliness  and  pecu- 
liar air  of  resignation.  Her  jet  black  hair  was 
uncovered,  yet  gave  no  air  of  coquetry,  or  of  a 
lingering  after  othejr  days  ;  for  it  was  so  inartifi- 
cially  arranged  as  to  be  evidently  a  matter  of  no 
moment  to  her,  and  you  knew  at  once  from  her 
whole  air  and  appearance,  that  it  was  rather  in 
utter  disregard  to  personal  adornment,  than  with 
any  view  to  admiration,  that  she  wore  no  head- 
dress but  that  with  which  Nature  had  provided 
her.     Her  hair  was  entirely  brushed  away  from 
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her  temples  at  each  side,  and  loosely  folded  up 
behmd.     Her  head  was  beautiful ;  it  required 
no  adept  in  phrenology  to  admire  it— Nature 
asserted  her  own  power  without  the  rules  of 
art ;  and  although  ignorance  might  be  unable 
to  trace  the  cause  of  its  own  spontaneous  ad- 
miration to  beautiful  proportions  and  noble  de- 
velopement,  the  pleasing  effect  was  not  the  less 
felt. '  There  was  something  in  every  line  of  that 
head  that  diffused  an  air  of  irresistible  interest 
around  her.     Her  form,  too,  was  loyely ;  though 
few  besides  herself  would  have  stood  the  test 
of  her  dishabille.     She   was  wrapt  in  a  loose 
white  muslin  robe  ;  which  if  the  worst  costume 
that  could  have  been  selected  for  effect  in  paint- 
ing, gave,  to  my  mind,  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason,  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  to  the  whole, 
that  weighed  more  with  me  (anti-connoisseur  as 
I  have  avowed  myself)  than  the  most  judicious 
management   of  light    and  shade  could   have 
done. 

The  lady  was  in  the  very  act  of  withdrawing 
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her  hand  (aad  it  was  a  hand  of  exquisite  sym- 
metry, where  youth  still  lingered  in  round  and 
dimpled  smoothness)  from  the  arm  of  the  gen- 
tleman, where  yon  saw,  or  perhaps  only  felt, 
that  it  had  rested  the  moment  before,  in  earnest 
persuasion,  but  was  hastily  removed,  as  his  hand 
(also  still  suspended)  was  about  to  be  laid  upon 
it.  She  did  not  look  indignant,  still  less  haugh- 
ty, and  no  colour  had  rushed  to  that  bloodless 
cheek ;  but  her  whole  air  was  that  of  startled 
matron  delicacy,  and  her  eyes  met  his  with  a 
look  of  gentle,  but  soul-touching  reproof,  in  which 
was  mingled  a  ray  of  affection,  such  as  I  have 
neyer  seen  equalled  upon  earth.  It  was  the 
loTe  of  an  angel  for  a  mortal  soul ;  it  was  the 
love  of  a  purified  spirit  for  one  which  was  not 
yet  all  of  heaven. 

The  gentleman  was  evidently  rebuked  in  her 
presence ;  yet  it  was  rather  as  a  mortal  might 
feel  in  the  presence  of  a  being  of  a  higher  sphere, 
than  the  angry  humiliation  of  one  erring  crea- 
ture before  another.     His  whole  manner  be- 
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trayed  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  adoration.    I 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  the  sab- 
ject  of  this  picture  could  be,  or  in  what  relation 
or  position  the  parties  stood  to  each  other ;  and 
I  became  so  deeply  interested  in  them  altoge- 
ther, that  when  I  was  some  time  after  feyoured 
with  their  history,  I  took  a  considerable  jour- 
ney for  the  sole  purpose  of  looking  once  more 
upon  those   countenances,   with  which  I  felt 
so  intimately  acquainted  ;  and  I  have  since  sat 
for  hours  together  gazing  upon  them,  until  I 
have  fancied  that  the  lips  absolutely  moved, 
and  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  that  I  now 
learned  had  been  working  in  the  hearts  of  the 
originals.     And  in  filling  up  the  outlines  of  the 
story,  I  have  at  times  been  almost  persuaded 
that  I  myself  heard  the   words  uttered,   and 
the  sentiments  expressed,  which  I  only  received 
at  second-hand. 

PMi;ly  perhaps    in    the    hope   of   inspiring 
my  readers  with  something  of  the   same  in- 
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terest  that  was  thus  awakened  in  my  own 
breast)  I  have  selected  the  subject  of  the 
first  picture  for  the  opening  scene  of  the 
little  history  I  have  undertaken  to  present 
them  with. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

At  interTalfl  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment — then  is  still : 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
But  that  is  fimcy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  distill, 
Weeping  themselves  away  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Byron. 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  eyenings  in  the 
loveliest  month  of  an  English  summer.  The 
day  had  been  sultry,  bright  and  beautiful  ; 
birds  had  been  even  clamorous  in  melody, 
vying,  as  it  were,  with  each  other  in  songs  of 
praise  and  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
them :  trees  looked  darker  and  richer  from 
the  repose  of  their  thick  foliage ;  rare  flowers 
had  confidingly  expanded  their  delicate  petals 
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to  the  genial  glow  that  was  abroad;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  more  light  in  the  world  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  enjoy.  Nature  was  not  only 
smiling,  but  joyously  laughing  all  around.  It 
seemed  as  If  the  very  fishes^  the  dullest  and 
coldest  of  organised  beings,  grew  reasoning  crea- 
tures upon  such  a  day,  and  supposing  that 
its  influence  must  be  felt  by  all,  even  by  the 
tyrant  man,  forsook  the  safety  of  their  protect- 
ing element,  and  ventured  to  the  surface  of  the 
waters  to  take  their  share  in  the  unirersal  joy. 
In  short,  it  had  been  one  of  those  days  when 
the  sun  and  our  earth  are  evidently  in  good 
humour  with  each  other.  He  smiled  brightly  on 
her,  and  she  repaid  him  a  thousand-fold  with 
all  her  channs.  Yet  that  day  had  passed  away, 
— ay,  even  as  the  brightest  dreams  of  youth  ! 
It  had  passed ;  yet,  like  the  ^^  sober  sadness^^  of 
the  breast  that  once  beat  highest  to  those  bright 
hopes,  the  very  evening  of  such  a  day  was  worth 
the  noontide  of  any  other.  The  warmer  beams 
indeed  were  gone ;  yet  their  delightful  influence 
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still  was  felt  in  the  soft,  balmj,  genial  tempera- 
ture that  remained.  The  birds,  the  bees,  the 
butterflies  had  all  yanished ;  yet  even  of  them 
one  would  have  said  some  soft,  impalpable,  an- 
definable  charm  still  lingered  in  the  dreamy, 
undulating  hum,  which,  though  gradually  be- 
coming fainter  and  fainter,  was  still  about ;  and 
if  some  delicate  flowers  had  closed  their  bosoms 
from  the  breath  of  evening,  others  there  were, 
and  perhaps  the  sweetest,  which  gaye  out  their 
firagrance  with  less  coyness  now. 

The  eyening  was  loyely  eyerjrwhere;  but 
perhaps  there  was  scarcely  a  scene  more  cal- 
culated to  receiye  and  display  its  delicious  in- 
fluence to  advantage,  than  Beauton  Park. 

Beauton  Park  had  been  for  many  generations 
the  family  mansion  and  principal  residence  of  an 
old  English  family,  of  wealth  and  local  respect- 
ability^  but  of  whose  members  none  had  ever 
risen,  or  seemed  desirous  to  rise,  to  the  peerage, 
or  to  any  particular  eminence  in  church  or  state. 
They  were   good  easy  folk,   whose  harmless 
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ambition  was  satisfied  with  the  glory  that  was 
acquired  for  their  country,  independent  of  any 
exertions  of  theirs ;  and  while  they  paid  their 
taxes  punctually,  and  religiously  kept  up  what 
they  called  the  good  old  English  sports  and 
customs,  they  conceived  that  they  had  as  good 
a  right  to  bask  in  the  beams  of  that  glory,  as 
any  other  well-bom  Englishman.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  they  were  not  a  family 
remarkable  for  talent ;  yet,  as  their  friends  and 
neighbours  sometimes  were  heard  to  declare^ 
^^  they  were  no  fools  ;^  and  being  a  remarkably 
handsome  race,  the  gentlemen,  whose  habits  of 
locomotion  (though  still  very  limited)  were  yet 
more  extended  than  those  of  the  females,  not 
unfrequently  made  a  conquest  of  some  faded 
fiishionable,  either  at  a  race-ball  in  some  coun- 
try-town,  where  she  had  retired  to  rusticate  for 
a  season,  or  at  some  watering-place,  whither  she 
had  repaired  in  the  hope  of  reviving  her  &ded 
roses.  But  somehow  it  was  remarked,  that 
these  marriages,  though  they  served  to  prevent 
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the   femily  from  falling   into   ntter   rosticitj, 
seldom  turned  out  happily. 

The  Evelyns,  though  good-himiouFed,  and, 
on  the  whole,   well-disposed  and  kind-hearted 
men,    had  too  much  of  old    English  —  what 
shall  I  call  it  ?  boartshneaa  f  ot  dignity  f  (my 
readers  may  choose  the  term,)  to  be  guided  much 
by  the  fancies  of  their  wires ;  and  although  as 
^'gay   young  bachelors^  they  thought  it  only 
reasonable,  and  right,  that  they  should  them- 
selves see  a  little  of  life,  at  Tunbridge  or  at 
Bath,  still  the  moment  they  had  slipped  their 
necks  into  the  marriage-noose,  being  downright, 
well-meaning  folk,  they  could  see  no  further 
busmess  they  could  have,  beyond  the  county- 
town  where  the  assizes  were  held,  or  the  most 
extended  run  that   Reynard  was   pleased  to 
favour  them  with.     Still  less,  of  course,  could 
they  conceive  any  justifiable  reason  for  their 
ladies'  wish  to  rove ;  an   she  who  married  with 
the  idea  of  favouring  her  handsome,  but  coun- 
try-bred husband,  with  her  company  during  the 
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summer  months,  enliyened  by  the  presence  of 
a  thonsand-and-one  dear  friends,  in  saccession 
bom,  the  metropolis,  on  condition  of  his  making 
her  a  handsome  present  every  spring  for  her 
London  expenses,  inyariably  found  herself  most 
wofully  mistaken ;  and  although  the  first 
year's  refusal  might  be  accompanied  only  by 
a  laughing  and  good-humoured  determination, 
the  second  generally  was  ushered  in  with  a 
few  nationally  characteristic  asseverations,  that 
put  an  end  to  the  lady^s  hopes,  if  not  to  her 
resentment,  on  the  subject  for  ever. 

This  Blue-Beard  custom  of  the  Evelyns 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  family  heir-loom, — a  kind 
of  hereditary  principle,  which  each  in  succession 
held  as  sacred  and  inviolate  as  the  laws  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians  were  held,  and  perhaps 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  good  old  English 
maxim,  to  *Mo  as  our  &thers  have  done  before 
us."*^  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  this  imbecile 
maxim  is  going  out  of  fiishion!  Innovation 
may  in  some  cases  be  dangerous ;  but  who  never 
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yentores  can  never  win.  To  adhere  blindly  to 
the  habits  of  our  forefathers,  merely  because 
they  were  such,  is  not  only  to  presuppose  them 
'^  the  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best,**^  but, 
even  giving  full  scope  to  those  filial  feelings,  it 
is  presupposing  likewise,  that  everything  else 
around  us— >in  fact  every  circumstance — ^has  con- 
tinued in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  when 
our  predecessors  acted  in  such  or  such  a  man- 
ner, or  laid  down  such  or  such  rules  ;  (by  the 
bye,  I  agree  with  Lord  Byron  in  hating  ''  in- 
variable rules  ;^)  and  this  I  believe  no  one  is 
prepared  to  assert  on  any  subject.  The  alter- 
native is,  that  we  are  shutting  our  own  eyes,  to 
be  guided  by  charts  given  us  by  persons  who 
never  trod  the  path,  themselves:  for  it  is  no 
longer  the  same  path,  if  new  turnings  and  new 
windings  have  been  made  since  their  day ;  so 
that  pitfalls  may  now  be  yawning,  where  once 
were  ^^ways  of  pleasantness,  and  paths  of 
peace.'' 

To  return  to  the  Evelyns:  it  must  be  ac- 
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knowledged,  that  if  ever  gentlemen  conid  be  ex- 
cusable, (and  &r  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  they 
conld,)  for  immm-ing  their  wives  in  the  conntry, 
and  denying  them  the  plefumres  of  the  metro- 
polis, the  proprietors  of  Beanton  Park  might 
sorely  put  in  their  claims  for  forgiveness.  That 
very  extensive  demesne,  situated  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  seemed  to  con- 
tain within  itself  ahnost  all  that  the  heart  of 
man  could  desire,  or  woman  either.  The  dwell- 
ing-house, to  which  frequent  and  judicious  ad- 
ditions had  been  made,  was  a  noble  mansion : 
it  stood  upon  a  gentle  slope,  which  at  a  little 
distance  became  more  decidedly  elevated,  so 
that  the  house  was  sheltered  and  shut  in  on 
three  sides  by  deep  hanging  woods,  and  the  fourth 
looked  out  upon  a  splendid  lawn,  studded  with 
noble  inhabitants,  both  animate  and  inanimate ; 
for  the  beautifrd  deer  were  so  numerous,  as  some- 
times, in  the  distance,  amongst  the  tall  trees,  to 
be  mistaken  for  underwood. 

As  if  to  make  amends  to  the  ladies  of  the 
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fiunilj  for  their  seclacdon  from  gayer  haunts, 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  to  escape  the  trouble 
themselTeS}  the  proprietors  of  Beanton  Park 
generaUy  pennitted  their  wives  to  exercise  un- 
limited  control  oyer  the   ornamental  parts  of 
the  demesne ;  and  the  result,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  at  all  times  whimsical,  and  frequent- 
ly  very  beautiftd:-— deep-tangled  walks,  unlook- 
ed-for glades,  '^mosques  beside  Orecian  tem- 
ples,^^  deserts  in  the  very  bosom  of  forests,  and 
not  unfreqnently  ye^«  itaux  on  the  top  of  a  £ar 
Tourite  hill ;  in  short,  every  variety  that  taste, 
or  caprice,  or  both  united,  could  suggest,  was 
realised  there.     There  was  at  the  southern  side 
of  the  mansion  a  gentle  gradual  declivity  before 
the  bolder  hill  on  that  side  began  to  rise  again; 
and  as  one  of  the  windows  of  a  summer  sitting- 
room  looked  out  upon  this  side,  it  was  soon 
made  to  breathe  of  all  the  mingled  sweets  of 
Araby,  and  the  humble  green  in  which  Nature 
had  decked  it  was  exchanged  for  the  many-co- 
loured parterre.    A  sort  of  little  road  or  narrow 
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strip  of  valley,  that  ran  between  this  decliyity 
and  the  higher  chain  of  hilla,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre  round  the  house,  was 
closely  planted  with  dark  evergreens,  and  sweet 
flowering  shrubs,  which  blending  in  gradation 
with  the  woods  that  clothed  the  hills  to  their 
very  base,  gave  to  the  descent  a  strange  and 
almost  mysterious  termination ;  the  evergreens 
being  planted  so  dose  that  their  tops  seemed 
to  form  the  level  of  the  little  valley.  Amongst 
them  and  the  overhanging  wood,  with  which 
they  mingled,  ran  paths  so  varied  and  so  de- 
vious, as  not  only  to  be  called,  but  'really  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of,  Labyrinth ;  and  not  un- 
fireqiiently  have  persons,  who  came  to  visit  a 
place  so  abundant  in  beauties,  expressed  their 
Tery  rational  astonishment,  how  the  ^^  Cynthia  of 
the  minute^  could  ever  tire  in  a  place  of  such 
variety :  for  of  course  the  domestic  grievances 
of  the  Evelyns,  like  all  other  domestic  griev- 
ances, soon  escaped  from  their  only  legitimate 
bounds— ^namely,  their  own  bosoms ;  I  will  not 
even  say — ^firesides. 
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The  gentleman  who  was  in  possession  of 
Beauton  Park,  by  right  of  inheritance,  at  the 
time  in  which  this  story  commences,  differed 
very  little,  either  in  his  yirtues,  or  his  firalts,  or 
even  in  his  family  circumstances,  from  those 
who  had  gone  before  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  and  handsomest  among  them,  and 
had,  in  his  tnm,  picked  up  a  &ir  and  delicate 
wife,  from  the  hotbed  of  fashionable  life,  who 
had  come  to  seek  the  renoyation  of  a  fragile 
constitution  at  the  springs  of  Bath.  She  was 
an  earPs  daughter,  and  if  her  fortune  was 
small,  she  was  reputed  to  be  ^^  extremely  talent- 
ed ^^  and  although,  for  some  imaccountable 
reason,  that  advantage  did  not  seem  to  atone, 
in  the  eyes  of  her  London  admirers,  for  other 
deficiencies,  still  it  was  a  circumstance  very 
likely  to  render  her  more  difiicult  of  access,  and 
therefore,  by  human  perversity,  a  more  desirable 
acquaintance  in  the  eyes  of  unsophisticated 
youths  from  the  country.  When,  therefore, 
she  condescended  to  smile  upon  the  extremely 
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handsome  and  wealthy  master  of  Beauton  Park, 
can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  the  flattered  Cory- 
don  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  only  rose  on  her  con- 
senting that  he  should  lead  her  to  the  altar  ? 

Lady  Alicia  was,  however,  really  a  talented 
person,  and  naturally  amiable ;  but  somehow  in 
those  days  (fifty  years  since)  people  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  talented  daughters.  First-rate 
and  extraordinary  talents  will,  of  course,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  make  their  own 
way;  but  how  many  minds,  a  degree  or  two 
lAwer  in  the  scale,  haye,  for  want  of  judicious 
culture,  and  sufficient  aliment  and  exercise, 
withered,  and  stagnated  into  dull  pedantry,  or 
turned  aside  into  some  wild  and  fearful  paths, 
even  although 

^  The  light  that  led  astiajr  was  light  from  heaven  I'' 

And  surely,  when  such  were  the  results,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  conceived  a 
horror,  and  even  a  terror,  of  what  were  called 
^^  learned  ladies.^  It  is  at  least,  I  think,  a  much 
more  rational  way  of  accounting  for  their  having 

VOL.   I.  c 
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entertained  such  feelings  towards  them,  tban  the 
common,  and  to  me  ever  absurd,  explanation  of 
tMy ;  ay,  even  though  some  specimens  of  the 
nobler  sex,  ignorant  enough  themselves  to  make 
it  credible,  may  have  shrugged  their  silly  ahonl- 
ders,  and  generously  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
for  the  whole  firatemity. 

However,  the  kind  of  cleverness  which  Lady 
Alicia  possessed  did  not  lead  her  into  exactly 
either  of  those  extremes.  It  was  not  brilliant 
enough  for  the  one,  and  it  was  too  gentle  for 
the  other ;  but  its  &te  was  not  to  herself  maxh, 
better.  She  married  Mr.  Evelyn,  as  many 
others  had  done  his  ancestors,  in  the  hope  of 
leading  him  into  fashionable  life ;  but  when  she 
found  the  family  failing  incurably  strong  in  him, 
she  gave  up  the  point,  determining  within  her- 
self, that  since  he  would  not  associate  with  her 
friends,  she  would  not  with  his ;  and  according- 
ly, under  the  plea  of  delicate  health,  she  con- 
fined herself  by  degrees  almost  entirely  to  her 
own  apartments,  and  in  sullen  disappointnofcent 
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broke  off  nearly  all  oorrespondence  evea  with 
her  own  family. 

This,  to  a  person  gifted  with  talents,  and 
situated  in  the  country  as  she  was,  might  all 
have  been  very  well,  had  she  ever  been  taught 
to  torn  those  talents  to  good  account ;  or  had 
she  even  been  taught  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  in  control  of  any  kind,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  turn  upon  and  rend  her.  But  she  had 
not  been  taught  this;  and  the  consequence  was, 
tiiat  fiuicy  and  imagination,  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, soon  made  out  food  for  themselves  on  the 
snlgect  of  her  health,  and  she  became  a  confirm- 
ed valetudinarian.  The  successive  births  of  two 
lovely  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  for  a  time  di- 
verted her  attention  from  this  &tal  subject ;  and 
die  even  undertook,  as  the  children  advanced 
from  infimcy  to  childhood,  to  be  their  instruc- 
tress. But  this  could  not  continue  long:  both  the 
children,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  inherited 
all  their  mother^s  talents,  and  the  boy  a  thou- 
sand times   more.    Although   nearly  a  year 

c  2 
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yonnger  than  his  sister,  he  very  soon  proved 
that  he  required  a  better  and  more  profound 
teacher  than  his  lady  mother. 

The  first  symptoms  that  this  discovery  was 
mutualy  were  his  visits  to  the  dressing-room  be- 
ing suffered  to  become  much  fewer  and  shorter 
than  heretofore;  and  at  length  Lady  Alicia 
yielded  to  the  truth  of  an  opinion  latterly  fre- 
quently expressed  by  her  husband  in  these 
words, — ^^  My  dear,  I  think  it  is  time  I  should 
be  looking  out  for  a  tutor  for  that  boy  :^  and  a 
tutor  was  accordingly  procured. 

Most  providentially,  the  wisest  and  fondest 
parents  could  not  have  selected  one  more  de- 
sirable in  every  respect  than  the  individual  whom 
accident  threw  in  the  way  of  these  very  incompe- 
tent and  heedless  judges.  Mr.  Mason  was  at 
once  a  profoundly  learned,  and  a  most  conscien- 
tious man. 

Although  long  habits  of  seclusion  in  the 
haunts  of  a  college,  joined  to  a  peculiar  sim- 
plicity of  character,  had  left  him  as  ignorant 
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of  the  ways  of  the  world,  (the  modem  world,  as 
he  termed  it,)  as  an  in&nt,  they  had  rendered 
him,  perhaps,  bat  the  more  earnest  in  the  duties 
he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  He  poured 
into  the  delighted  ears  of  his  intelligent  pupil, 
not  only  the  erudition  of  the  schools,  but  li- 
beral, high-minded,  and  extended  principles  of 
right  and  wrong— such  as,  falling  upon  congenial 
soil,  seemed  calculated  to  make  the  promising 
youth,  in  time,  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  man. 
They  became  almost  immediately  attached  to 
each  other  in  no  common  degree.  The  Chris- 
tian simplicity  of  the  good  old  man^s  character, 
though  it  never  amounted  to  the  ludicrous,  was 
yet  sufficient  to  make  him  conscious  and  re- 
served in  the  society  of  strangers ;  and  because 
he  felt  that  his  own  philosophic  and  high  sen- 
timents would  not  be  understood  by  them,  and 
yet  knew  no  others  with  which  to  replace  them, 
he  generaUy  remained  perfectly  silent,  and  by 
many  was  considered  stupid,  if  not  ignorant. 
How  delightful  was  it,  then,  for  him  to  find,  in 
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the  lovely  child  now  committed  to  his  care, 
one  who  could  not  only  tolerate  hid  noble  peca- 
liarities,  but  into  whom  it  was  at  once  his  dntj 
and  delight  to  instil  all  his  own  high  aspirings, 
after  the  only  ralnable  knowledge,— namely, 
moral  good  in  its  most  extended  sense  ! 

Of  women,  Mr.  Mason  was  particularly  aby ; 
not  from  contempt  or  dislike,  but  simply  be- 
cause all  he  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  them, 
added  to  his  own  experience,  (which  consisted 
almost  wholly  in  their  exclusion  from  aU  seats 
of  learning,)  cansed  him  to  believe  that  they 
conld  have  no  feeling  in  common  with  hind.;  and 
if,  in  his  yomiger  days,  he  had  ever  entertained 
other  hopes,  they  were  so  long  gone  by,  that  he 
felt  now  as  much  apart  from  women,  as  if  they 
were  another    order  of  beings.      Indeed,  he 
scarcely  expected  to  be  able  to  make  himself  in- 
telligible to  them,  even  in  the  common  civilities 
of  the  table,  and  was  therefore  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Evelyn^s  house  nearly 
exempt    from    their    presence ;    as,    by    the 
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time  he  became  domesticated  in  it.  Lady 
Alicia  had  entirely  abjured  the  lower  apart- 
ments, and  took  even  her  meals  alone,  or  in 
company  of  her  little  girl  only.  Good  Mr.  Ma- 
son^s  joy  on  this  subject  was,  however,  to  be 
of  short  duration ;  and  he  himself  was  destined 
to  be,  in  part,  the  innocent  and  most  nncon- 
sdous  cause  of  an  accession  to  the  female 
society  at  Beauton ! 

.  It  so  happened,  that,  since  children  were  first 
given  to  their  parents^  prayers,  neyer  did  two 
creatures  love  each  other  more  fondly  than  did 
Herbert  Evelyn  and  his  sister  Gertmde.  They 
were  both  amiably  disposed,  which  prevented 
ill  hmnour — ^ihat  bane  of  infantine,  and  in- 
deed of  mature  affection ;  and  being  the  only 
children  of  the  fiunily,  they  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  each  other  for  all  their  sports  and 
all  their  happiness.  Besides,  though  both  were 
endowed  with  more  than  common  intelligence, 
their  talents  were  of  a  different  order ;  and  the 
boy  was  yery  soon  able  to  assmne  his  sex^s  su- 
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perioritj  over  the  little  girl,  by  becoming  her 
assLstant  and  her  champion,  which  established 
another  powerful  bond  of  interest  on  both  sides. 
Under  these  circmnstances,    it  is    not   to  be 
supposed  that  when  her  brother  became  eman- 
cipated from  the  dressing-room,  Gertrude  re- 
mained very  contentedly  behind ;  and  as  Lady 
Alicia  was  the  least  fitted,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  to  struggle  with  or  control  a  lively  child, 
however  well  disposed  to  the  task,  die  soon 
began  to  overlook  her  frequent  absences,  under 
various  excuses  to  herself  of  its  being  good  for 
the  child's  health,  and  a  pity  to  deprive  the  boy 
altogether  of  his  only  companion,  she  having 
succeeded  in  scaring  away  all  visiters  from  her 
house.     Oertrude  was  but  too  delighted  to  per- 
ceive this  tacit  yielding  to  her  wish  for  liberty, 
and  she  first  began  to  spend  the  time  of  her 
brother's  leisure  hours  in  gambols  with  him; 
then  advanced  to  sitting  on  the  window-sill, 
and  watching  with  wistfrd  eyes  until  he  should 
be  released  from  his  lessons ;  and,  finally,  won 
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bj  the  mild  and  gentle  conntenance  of  the  old 
man,  she  yentnred  into  the  room,  and  became 
almost  as  much  pleased  to  be  near  him  as  near 
her  brother,  until  at  last  her  visits  to  the  dress- 
ing-room became  as  rare  as  Herbert^s  own. 

But  although  Lady  Alicia  was  not  unwiUing 
to  get  rid  of  the  task  of  teaching  a  little  girl 
whose  mind  she  had  not  the  happy  art  of  en- 
gaging, she  soon  began  to  feel  the  disagreeable 
vaeuam  which  was  caused  by  her  long  absence, 
and  once  more  her  thoughts  tamed  entirely 
upon  the  subject  of  her  own  health.  This, 
with  a  person  who  lived  so  secluded,  even  from 
the  society  of  her  own  family,  must  soon  have 
ended  in  absolute  insanity ;  but,  before  it  had 
reached  such  lengths,  she  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  procuring  some  person  who,  whilst 
she  listened  to  and  sympathised  in  her  lady^s 
tender  grievances,  as  part  of  her  engagement, 
should  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  sort  of  gover- 
ness or  duenna  to  the  little  girl ; — ^that  is,  she  was 
to  see  that  her  hair  and  dress  were  properly 
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attended  to,  and  that  she  did  not  break  her 
neck  in  her  pastimes  with  her  brother,  when  the 
gtmvemante  was  not  better  employed  in  reading 
aloud  some  ^  Onide  to  Health,^  or  some  fiishion- 
able  novel,  for  the  relief  of  Lady  Alidads  men- 
tal or  bodily  languor,  as  the  case  might  be  most 
urgent  at  the  moment. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  in  choosing  a  female 
companion,  Lady  Alicia  did  not  endeavour  to 
procure  one  who,  while  she  was  really  capable 
of  instructing  the  beautiful  little  girl  in  all  that 
was  befitting  her  sex  and  age,  might,  at  the 
same  time,  have  proved  a  rational  and  agreeable, 
if  not  an  improving,  companion  to  herself. 
Simply  for  this  reason — ^that  Lady  Alicia  loved 
her  own  ease  more  than  anything  on  earth  ; 
and  she  had  an  instinctive  feeling,  that  a  well- 
educated  and  independent  -  minded  womtan 
would  have  been  a  troublesome  associate  for 
one  so  sunk  in  indolence,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  sense  enough  stiU  remaining  to  know  that 
better  things  should  have  been  expected  of  her. 
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She  sometimes  knew  herself  to  be  whimsical, 
and  mureasonable ;  but  as  she  intended  to  con* 
tinne  so,  she  wished  for  a  companion  who  would 
minister  to  her  whims,  without  making  her 
ashamed  of  them. 

On  the  cruel  injustice  to  her  charming  child, 
she  soothed  her.  conscience  with  the  recollection 
that  Oertrude  was  still  so  young,  and  that  when 
ahe  had  thus  secured  a  person  to  look  after  her 
in  her  idle  hours,  she  should  herself  be  better 
able  to  attend  to  her  accomplishments  and 
education.  Alas !  upon  what  grounds  is  it  that 
we  build  so  confidently  on  being  able  to  resist 
one  temptation,  while  we  are  quietly  suffering 
ourselyes  to  be  overcome  by  another?  Are 
they  not  all  alike,  the  froward  ofispring  of  our 
passions ;  and  when  we  yield  to  one,  will  not 
the  others  assert  their  equal  right,  with  a  cla- 
mour which  we  are  sometimes  fain  to  hush,  at 
a  sacrifice  we  should  previously  have  spumed 
at,  and  which  had  never  been  heard  if  the  first 
symptoms  of  insubordination  had  been  subdued? 
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Lady  Alicia  succeeded  in  procniing  an  humble 
companion,  under  the  name  of  govemesB-— one 
as  humble  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  former,  as 
she  was  unfitted  for  the  latter  task ;  and  finding 
no  inmiediate  ill  effect  from  her  first  &ilure  in 
duty  to  her  child,  she,  as  might  be  expected, 
felt  less  reluctance  in  yielding  to  the  next,  and 
the  next ;  and  so  the  little  creature,  whom  Na- 
ture had  gifted  in  no  common  degree,  with 
beauty  of  person  and  intelligence  of  mind,  was 
suffered  to  grow,  like  one  of  the  neglected  rose- 
trees  in  her  mother'*s  flower-garden,  wild,  lux- 
uriant, and  untrained— but  sweet,  lovely,  and 
gracefal  notwithstanding. 

Her  father,  from  the  very  hour  of  his  son'^s 
birth,  gave  all  the  affection  that  should  have 
been  divided  between  his  children  entirely  to 
him,  partly  for  the  wise  reason  that  he  was 
his  son  and  heir,  and  partly  because  he  was  not 
of  the  sex  of  his  lady  mother ;  which  sex  Mr. 
Evelyn  had  latterly  begun  to  think  a  very 
troublesome  part  of  the  creation.      By  him, 
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theiefbre,  eyen  when  his  field  Bports,  or  domed- 
tic  annoyaaces,  did  not  call  or  drive  him  from 
his  home,  she  passed  totally  unnoticed.  Her 
brother,  indeed,  more  than  once  mentioned  his 
sister's  capabilities,  and  the  little  cnltiyation 
they  received ;  and  Mr.  Mason  even  found  him 
occasionally  giving  her  lessons  himself:  but  if 
for  a  moment  this  caused  the  good  man  to  fix 
his  mild  contemplative  eyes  upon  her,  as  if  to 
ask  if  she  could  be  an  exception  to  her  sex,  and 
really  capable  of  literary  acquirement,  some 
idle  fireak  or  lively  sally  of  the  animated  little 
girl  crushed  the  extravagant  hope  in  the  bud, 
and  he  would  turn  away  with  a  smile  and  a 
ngh,  pleased  that  his  pupil  had  so  innocent, 
and  to  himself  so  improving,  an  occupation  for 
his  leisure  hours,  but  grieved  that  it  must  prove 
so  useless,  where  he  expected  it  to  be  so  benefi- 
cial. Yet,  once  more,  let  it  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Mason  despised  or  held 
women  in  contempt :  besides  that  he  was  much 
too  mild  and  gentle  for  such  a  feeling,  he  merely 
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looked  on  them  as  he  did  on  the  flowers  of 
the  field  or  birds  of  the  air—- a  beaatiM  species 
in  their  own  nature,  but  of  which  he  understood 
as  little,  and  therefore  left  them  to  themselves. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  circumstances  were 
still  most  unfavourable  to  the  good  man^s  re* 
covery  from  his   delusion   upon  this   subject. 
Had  he  even  known  of  Lady  Alidads  talents, 
(latent  as  they  may  well  be  called,)  the  know- 
ledge would  have  been  attended  with  no  other 
consequence  than  to  make  him  suppose  her  a 
lusus  naturoy  and,  like  all  such,  but  the  more 
useless  and  repulsive,  as  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  different  natures,  instead  of  the  perfeo* 
tion  of  some  one,  even  of  a  lower  scale  in  the 
creation.    And  for  Miss  Wilson,  the  gouver- 
nantCj  if  ever  there  was  a  being  formed  ex- 
pressly to  sanction  and  confirm  his  precon- 
ceived ideas,  she  was  that  one— not  that  she 
was  an  idiot ;  if  she  had  been,  he  should  have 
heard  her  spoken  of  as  such,    and  gathered 
that  such  was  not  the  common  state  of  woman-* 
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hood  :  she  was  only  an  automaton— an  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  walking  machine.  He  was 
not  at  all  soie  that  her  powers  amounted  to 
speaking,  and  should  certainly  haye  doubted 
the  £M)t,  but  that  he  recollected  to  hare  heard 
his  pupil  more  than  once  say  that  she  was  read- 
ing to  his  Tnamma  in  her  dressing-room — and  his 
word  he  could  not  doubt.  Still,  reading,  albeit 
a  wonder  of  another  kind,  did  not  involve  a 
power  of  forming  a  sentence  herself;  and  this 
he  was  obliged  merely  to  infer  from  some  nearly 
inarticnlate  sounds  that  escaped  her  at  dinner, 
eked  out  by  odd  nods  and  wriggles,  when  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject  of  her  food, — and  farther 
than  this  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  venture.  It 
was  enough,  however,  to  prove  that  she  was  not 
dumb.  And  when  Mr.  Mason  saw  others  do  so, 
he  was  of  couise  obliged  to  accept  her  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  sex.  Still,  that  she  was  not  a  pleasing 
one,  some  instinctive  feeling  told  him ;  and  he 
kept  quietly  but  tenaciously  aloof  firom  her,  as 
something  more  inexplicable  to  him  than    all 
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the  rest,  with  nothing  to  redeem  her  cold  stu- 
pidity. Hate  any  one  he  could  not,  much  less 
one  so  inoffensive ;  but  he  always  felt  out  of 
his  element  if  any  accident  disturbed  his  regxdar 
system,  and  brought  him  more  within  the 
sphere  of  her  attraction,  or— repulsion. 

But  what,  perhaps,  was  stranger  still,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  believed  the  du- 
enna to  be  shrewd  and  sensible ;  others,  deep 
and  designing ;  just  according  to  their  own  class 
and  order  of  intellect :  and  all  this  merely  be- 
cause she  was  silent,  quiet,  and  unobtrusive; 
and  that  it  was  even  less  odd  to  believe  her 
clever,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, than  to  suppose  that  an  humble  com- 
panion could  really  be  what  she  seemed  to  be, 
and  no  more !  She  was,  nevertheless,  simply 
what  she  seemed  to  be-^uiet,  unobtrusive,  and 
unobservant,  with  just  enough  of  animal  instinct 
remaining  to  know  and  feel  herself  comfortably 
situated,  and  therefore  to  take  care  to  be  in 
nobody's  way,  to  interfere  with  nobod/s  incom- 
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ings  or  oatgomgs;  in  short,  to  make  herself 
secure  of  the  permanence  of  her  present  abode, 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  chair  or  a  sofa 
might  be,  in  a  quiet  &mily. 

I  believe  it  is  maintained  by  some,  that  we 
are  all  composed  originally  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  eyen  in  exactly  the  same  proportions ; 
and  that  it  is  only  as  external  circnmstances  act 
upon  onr  sensitiye  and  plastic  organization,  that 
Afferent  cliaracters  are  formed,  according  to  the 
particular  passions,  powers,  or  talents,  which, 
either  by  judicious  education,  or  casual  circum- 
stances, are  called  into  exercise  and  strengthen- 
ed, whilst  others  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant, 
until  finally  they  become  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses extinct.  In  this  view  of  things,  Miss 
Wilson  might  have  been  originally  intended  by 
nature  to  be  more  of  a  human  being  than  she 
now  appeared  to  be ;  but  in  early  life  she  was 
so  cuffed  and  buffeted  about,  by  low  unprinci- 
pled parents,  for  appearing  to  understand  what 
they  did  not  choose  that  she  should  understand. 
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yet  talked  of  openly  before  ker,  that  whateYer 
little  degree  of  intellect  she  had  been  bom 
with  was  barely  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
conceal  it ! 

When  death  remoyed  her  parents,  she  was 
giyen  her  morsel  in  the  house  of  a  petty  yillage 
schoolmistress^  a  distant  relation  of  her  own, 
and  taught  to  read  and  write,  (by  dint  of  strokes 
of  more  kind  than  one,)  in  order  that  she  might 
in  time  assist  in  teaching  the  other  children. 
In  this  situation  she  still  found  it  so  inconve- 
nient and  so  unlucky  to  see  what  she  should  not 
see,  and  to  hear  what  she  should  not  hear,  that, 
as  she  had  not  sufficient  energy  to  seize  the  op- 
portunities afforded  her  of  becoming  a  rogue,^ 
or,  in  other  words,  not  having  talent  enough  at 
once  to  exercise  and  conceal  them,*--she  adopted 
the  much  less  difficult  task  of  stifling  them ; 
and,  by  a  little  determination  and  good  manage- 
ment, she  was  enabled  soon  to  render  them  so 
completely  latent,  that  even  she  herself  lost  sight 
of  them  entirely,  and  soon  forgot  that  they  had 
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ever  existed;  and  by  the  time  that  a  chance 
ciiciiinstance  threw  her  in  the  waj  of  Lady 
Alicia  Eyelyn,  she  was  as  completely  passiye  a 
machine  to  be  acted  npon  by  the  will  of  others, 
as  any  toady  ever  professed  to  be,  but  so  sel- 
dom is. 

Only  one  circnmstance  dnring  the  whole 
course  of  the  first  seven  years  she  had  vegetated 
at  Beanton  Park  ever  afforded  the  least  surmise 
of  her  having  even  a  negative  will  or  wish  of  her 
own ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  occar 
sion  was  sufficiently  extraordinary  ;-hs(o  much 
80,  that  previous  to  making  the  necessary  claim 
on  the  reader^s  confidence  in  our  veracity,  it  is 
necessary  to  inform  him,  that  Miss  Wilson, 
with  an  her  mental  deficiencies,  possessed  the 
usual  complement  of  limbs  and  features ;  the 
first  duly  form  ed  the  second  tolerably  fair,  but 
so  dead,  so  inanimate,  so  devoid  of  all  that  could 
inspire  love  from  the  very  hope  of  reciprocity  of 
feeling,  that  she  was  still  Miss  Wilson  at  some 
undefinable  age  between  forty  and  fifty.    Still, 
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she  could  never  be  called  plain ;  and  stranger 
still,  she  was  not  essentially  vnlgar — ^that  is,  she 
was  not  a  volgar  toady.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  very  dull,  yery  silent,  perfectly  undesigning 
and  quietly  self-possessed  person,  satisfied  with 
their  own  position,  will  appear  absolutely  vul- 
gar. It  is  your  sensitive^  aspiring,  lively,  an- 
xious—ay, and  clever  people,  who  are  either  vul- 
gar or — odd  ;  people  with  exquisite  ears,  who 
catch  up  every  rich  brogue  and  expressive  into- 
nation around  them — ^in  short,  who  feel  them- 
selves above  their  seeming,  and  are  nervously 
jealous  of  not  being  recognised  by  others  to  be 
so.  But  this  is  only  when  untoward  circum- 
stances have  conspired  to  deprive  them  of  their 
natural  birthright;  namely,  elegance,  high  breed- 
ing,— ^manners  polished  as  their  minds,  because 
emanating  firom  and  regulated  by  them ;  suavity, 
which  acconunodates  itself  to  all,  because  con- 
scious that  few  can  acconmiodate  themselves  to 
it; — ^in  short,  that  moral  dignity  which,  when 
suffered  to  expand  itself  in  congenial    atmo- 
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spheres,  acknowledges  no  roles  bnt  what  are 
bom  of  itself;  and  which  smiles  on  the  superficial 
and  studied  observance  of  conventional  rules  by 
others,  as  it  would  on  the  gambols  of  the  child, 
who,  mounted  on  its  wooden  hobby-horse,  be- 
lieves, because  it  has  learned  by  rote  all  the 
technical  expressions  and  attitudes  appertain- 
ing to  horsemanship,  that  it  has  also  acquired 
the  true  spirit  of  the  thing. 

This  is  an  inheritance  to  which  dulness, 
though  it  may  escape  vulgarity,  never  can  suc- 
ceed, consigned  for  ever  to  msipid  mediocrity. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  while  the  cold  and  me- 
diocre character,  though  by  constant  friction 
smoothed  down  to  a  convenient  level  of  deport- 
ment, will  on  any  sudden  excitement  or  fer- 
mentation betray  its  inherent  dross;  inborn 
elegance,  though  overshadowed  and  obscured, 
will,  when  excited  beyond  the  outward  seeming, 
break  out  into  such  bright  and  sparkling  emana- 
tions, as  does  the  pure  crystal  spring  when  any- 
thing disturbs  the  scum  that  may  have  rested 
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on  its  surface.  This  insipid  mediocrity,  howeyer, 
was  precisely  the  sort  of  mind  or  manner  best 
suited  to  one  in  Miss  Wilson's  situation ;  and  so 
well  did  it  carry  her  through  her  present  routine 
of  life,  that  it  began  to  be  observed,  that  a  goaty 
old  fox-hunter,  whom  Mr.  Evelyn  occasionally 
invited  to  his  house  with  other  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  looked  upon  her  with  a  degree 
of  complacency,  if  not  of  interest,  which  seemed 
to  say :  ^'  Gad !  I  think  she  would  make  an 
excellent  wife  for  a  rich  old  fellow,  who  wants 
some  one  to  nurse  him  when  that,  d-— d  gout 
attacks  him :  she  is  so  silent,  and  slips  about  so 
quietly.^  The  thing  was  abnost  incredible, 
but  so  it  was ;  and  other  unequivocal  and  not 
less  wonderful  symptoms  began  in  time  to 
manifest  themselves. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  how  a  courtship, 
or  even  a  flirtation,  with  Miss  Wilson,  who 
never  spoke,  even  on  her  fingers,  or  seemed  to 
understand  when  others  spoke,  (thanks  to  her 
early  education,)  could  be  earned  on,  much 
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less  observed,  or,  bb  the  sajing  is,  ^'  get  wind  C 
but  eyerything  in  this  world  is  by  comparison. 

Miss  Wilson  was  one  of  that  class  of  beings 
who  are  allowed  to  take  the  trouble  both  of 
making  tea,  and  of  handing  it  abont  to  the  com* 
pany.    Now,  as  the  eye  long  accustomed  to 
any  one  object,  or  even  to  vacancy,  although  it 
may  be  nnoonscions  of  its  own  perception,  will 
notice  any  sudden  change  in  the  object  or  the 
space;  so  it  was  observed  one  evening,  that 
Miss  Wilson'^s  chair  was  more  conntantly  occn- 
pied  by  itfi  fair  tenant  than  was  nsoal  with  her 
daring  tea-time,  although  she  seemed  to  be  in- 
dulging in  an  odd  sort  of  exercise,  of  perpetually 
rising  and  sittisg  down  again,  without  ever 
leaving  her  place.    It  was  examined  into,  and 
found  to  be  owing  to  the  alertness  of  the  old 
gentleman,  who,  according  as   she  filled  the 
cups,  hobbled  forward  to  receive  them  £rom  her 
hand  and  distribute  them ;  to  which  she  sub- 
mitted with  the  apparent  nonchalance  of  a  high- 
bred lady,  accustomed  to  receive  such  attentions 
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as  her  right — ^if  hi^h-bred  ladies  cotdd  by  any 
accident  be  placed  in  such  a  situation,  but 
which,  in  her,  proceeded  from  that  passive  qui- 
escence,  which  yielded  to  whatever  seemed  to 
be  the  will  of  others.  At  first  this  Quixotic 
gallantry  only  excited  a  laugh)  in  which  the 
cunning  old  beau  himself  aflPected  to  join  ;  but 
when  he  proceeded  to  mtting  next  to  her  at 
dinner,  heaping  choice  fruits  upon  her  plate, 
and  deserting  the  bottle  once  or  twice  to  follow 
her  to  the  drawing-room,  people  began  to  stare 
upon  each  other,  and  to  shake  their  heads. 

At  last  the  climax  came :  he  pursued  her  one 
evening  into  the  shrubbery ;  what  passed  there 
no  one  ever  exactly  knew ;  but  the  old  tutor, 
who,  in  taking  his  evening  stroU,  happened  to 
encounter  them,  was  observed  to  look  back 
several  times  with  an  expression  of  more  asto- 
nishment than  his  placid  countenance  had  ever 
before  exhibited,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that 
either  his  eyes  or  ears  had  not  played  him  false, 
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and  was  eyen  heard  to  mutter,  ^^  God  preserve 
me !  a  lore-talk  with  her  !^ 

This,  together  with  a  sudden  change  in  the 
attentions  of  the  gentleman,  which  evidently 
*^  drooped  from  that  hour,^  left  but  little  room 
to  doubt  that  he  had  popped  the  question,  and 
been — reftised.  It  was  not,  however,  observed 
that  he  broke  his  heart ;  and  when  quizzed  and 
questioned  upon  the  subject,  he  never  made 
other  answer  than,  ^^  Oad  !  she^s  a  most  extra- 
ordinary woman  !^  with  a  look,  and  a  sort  of 
shrug,  and  dubious  smile,  which  showed  that  he 
was,  now  at  least,  as  much  astonished  himself  at 
what  had  taken  place,  either  upon  her  part  or 
his  own,  as  any  of  his  friends  could  be ;  and  he 
was  quite  willing  to  leave  it  amongst  them,  to  be 
discussed,  and  inquired  into,  if  any  light  could  be 
thrown  upon  the  matter. 

The  lady,  in  the  mean  while,  answered  all 
raillery  upon  the  subject  with  a  quiet  and  un- 
meaning extension  of  her  thin  lips,  which  leaves 
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it,  to  this  day,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  her 
refusal  proceeded  from  her  not  having  under- 
stood, until  it  was  too  late,  the  honour  that 
was  intended  for  her— from  her  being  too 
wise  to  relinquish  the  elegant  comforts  of  Beau- 
ton  Park  for  a  sick  room— or  from  her  being  too 
passive  to  take  the  trouble  the  change  of  posi- 
tion would  necessarily  entail  upon  her.  But  so 
the  matter  ended  for  the  present,  although  not 
so  its  effects  upon  her  odd  machinery. 

Such  was  the  person  who  acted)  or  who  was 
called  on  to  act,  as  the  governess  of  Miss  Eve- 
lyn. From  her,  indeed,  the  young  lady  could 
learn  no  evil,  —  but  what  of  good  ?  Of  the 
f  advantages  which,  notwithstanding  so  much  was 
neglected,  she  still  could  not  fail  to  derive 
from  her  refined  and  elegant,  though  selfish 
and  indolent  mother,  she  was  also  deprived  be- 
fore she  had  quite  attained  her  fourteenth  year. 
Lady  Alicia  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  her  own  ' 
valetudinarian  habits,  and  left  her  lovely  girl  at 
that  tender  age  without  a  friend,  or  almost  an 
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acquamtance,  upon  earth,  save  those  who  com- 
posed her  father^s  household.  How  far  they 
were  suited  to  superintend  the  developement  of 
her  mind  and  character,  the  reader  may  himself 
imagine. 

One  or  two  of  Lady  Alicia^s  nearest  relatives 
did  indeed,  when  the  melancholy  event  was 
made  known  to  them,  offer  to  look  out  for  a 
fiifihionable  seminary  for  the  young  lady,  and 
to  superintend  her  education  there ;  but  as  Mr. 
Evelyn  thought  he  had  seen  but  too  much  of 
the  effects  of  a  fashionable  education  in  her 
mother,  and  yet,  with  characteristic  inconsist- 
ency, could  not  conceive  what  more  could  be 
requisite  for  her,  than  to  continue  the  governess 
whom  that  mother  had  selected,  he  peremp- 
torily refused  to  allow  of  their  interference ;  and 
so  alienated  from  his  innocent  and  beautiAil 
child  the  very  few  even  nominal  friends  whom 
her  mother^B  whims  and  pride  had  left  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young,  yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon*s  verge, 

The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 

The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 

Had  far  outgrown  his  years. 

Byron. 

Most  happily  for  Gertrude,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  her  position,  her  brother  and 
she  continued  to  love  each  other  with  an  affec- 
tion, that  indeed  ^^  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength.""  The  years 
that  had  passed  oyer  them,  while  they  left  Ger- 
trude the  amiable,  enthusiastic,  lovely,  and  lov- 
ing being  which  she  had  come  from  the  hand  of 
Nature,  had  mellowed  and  blended  down  every 
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exuberance,  and  called  out  eyery  talent  and  every 
virtae  in  Herbert^s  mind  and  character,  under 
the  judicious  culture  of  his  excellent  friend  and 
tutor;  so  that  he  became,  even  at  his  early 
age,  everything  that  sanguine  friend  could  have 
wished.  His  intellect  was  precocious,  as  were 
his  feelings;  and  this  enabled  him,  though 
younger  than  his  sister,  to  preserve  an  influence 
over  her,  which  evinced  itself  in  endeavours  to 
impart  to  her  some  of  that  information  which 
he  had  himself  acquired.  While  she,  quick, 
lively,  and  happy,  with  that  dislike  of  applica- 
tion, the  constant  attendant  upon  a  certain  kind 
of  talent,  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  its  neces- 
sity, would,  except  from  very  fondness  for  her 
brother,  and  unwillingness  to  disoblige  him,  have 
gladly  dispensed  with  any  information  beyond 
that  supplied  by  her  own  vivid  imagination, 
quick  perception,  and  sympathetic  feelings.  It 
was  beautifrd  to  see  the  boy,  whose  manly  form 
had  already  far  outstripped  his  sister^s  in  height 
and  strength,  remembering  his  own  fewer  sum- 
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mere,  yet,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  superior 
mental  adyantages,  gently  endeavouring  to  coax 
the  playful  girl  into  attention  to  her  task,  which 
she  too  frequently  evaded  by  a  bound  firom  the 
glass  door  of  the  smnmer  sitting-room,  down  the 
flowery  slope  on  which  it  opened,  with  a  pro- 
mise from  its  base,  that  if  he  found  her  amongst 
the  various  paths  to  which  it  led,  she  would 
pay  the  penalty  of  more  attention.  Sometimes 
on  these  occasions  the  boy,  smiUng  and  shaking 
his  head  at  her  in  despair,  would  turn  away  to 
his  own  amusements  or  avocations;  but  more 
frequently,  the  spirits  of  his  own  age,  as  well  a^ 
hers,  would  overcome  him,  and  he  would  bound 
after  her,  and  chase  her  until  the  task  was 
forgotten  by  them  both. 

It  might  have  been  after  one  of  these  chases, 
and  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Lady 
Alicia,  that,  in  such  a  lovely  evening,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  portray  in  the  opening  of  the  story^ 
the  brother  and  sister  sauntered  along  one  of 
the  romantic  dark    walks  of  Beauton   Park. 
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They  were  sach  a  pair  as  seemed  purposely 
formed  to  rove  in  sach  a  scene,  and  such  an 
hour.  They  were  at  this  time  both  strikingly 
beaatiAil ;  and  were  moving  together  in  the  very 
attitude  in  which  the  picture  represented  them  ; 
lus  arm  twined  fondly  round  her  neck,-  while 
hers  circled  his  waist.  He  was  now  a  tall, 
slender,  and  graceful  youth,  and  her  bright  and 
beautiM  cheek  rested  as  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
as  the  movement  of  a  very  slow  stroll  per- 
mitted. 

^^  Our  lessons  are  at  an  end  for  ever  now, 
Gertrude,^  said  young  Evelyn,  as  his  sister 
and  he  paced  along. 

"  Why,  dearest  Herbert  ?'"  she  quickly 
asked;  but  a  hasty  blush  that  succeeded  to 
the  question,  showed  that  she  had  made  a 
better  guess  at  his  meaning  than  she  cared 
to  own. 

^^  Oh  !  because—why,  for  various  reasons :  in 
the  first  place,  because  you  are  grown  as  inat- 
tentive as  if— really,  as  if  you  were  tit  lovt ;  and. 
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in  the  next  place,  because  Major  Vandelenr  is 
in  love  with  you  !'' 

'^  In  love  with  me  !  how  ridiculous,  Her- 
bert !^^  But  the  sweet  uncontrollable  twitter 
about  her  loTely  little  plump  mouth,  the  delighted 
though  shy  glance  of  her  bright,  bird-like  eye, 
and  the  now  deepened  blush  on  her  round  and 
almost  Infantine  cheek,  all  plainly  told  that  the 
news  was  neither  strange  nor  disagreeable  toher. 

''  Ay,  in  love  with  you,  Gertrude,  all  won- 
derful as  his  taste  must  be;*"  (and  they  ex- 
changed sweet  and  affectionate  smiles ;)  *'  and 
what  is  more  to  us,  you  arcf  in  lore  with  him, 
my  sister,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be 
married  to  him.^^ 

"  Nay,  that  at  all  events  can  never  be,'' 
said  she  ingenuously  ;  '^  for  I  have  heard  Major 
Vandeleur  say  several  times  to  papa  that  he 
was  but  a  soldier  of  fortune — which,  you  know, 
means  a  soldier  without  any  fortune;  and 
though  mine  will  be  large,  I  have  often  heard 
poor  mamma  say,  it  was  only  enough  to  entitle 
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me  to   a  larger:   not  to  supply  the  place  of 
both.** 

"  You  are  wonderfully  provident,  Gertrude  r 
exclaimed  her  brother,  looking  at  her  with 
some  surprise.  ^^  I  begin  to  think  you  are  not 
in  love  with  Vandeleur  after  all.^ 

Another  bright  shy  glance  Arom  eyes  in- 
stantly averted,  and  cast  on  the  ground,  with  a 
speaking  though  unconscious  smile,  told  even 
to  the  youthful  brother,  far  better  than  words 
could  have  done,  not  only  that  his  first  con- 
jecture was  the  right  one,  but  that  she  would 
gladly  share,  not  her  large  fortune  alone,  but 
her  last  crust  of  bread,  with  the  man  they  spoke 
of;  and  that  in  calculating  as  she  did,  it  was 
only  in  anxious  anticipation  of  the  objections 
that  might  be  urged  by  others  against  her  mar- 
rying him.  He  knew  well  the  human  heart 
who  said, 

^'  Who  fondly  lores  must  greatly  fear.*^ 

Her  brother  gazed  for  a  moment  on  her 
downcast  face  with  a  tenderness  of  feeling  that 
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might  have  become  a  father ;  then  twining  his 
arm  more  closely  round  her  neck,  he  said : 

^'  That  shall  be  no  impediment,  Gertrude. 
I  love  Vandeleur  myself,  and  papa  and  every 
one  seems  to  like  him ;  and  if  want  of  money 
be  the  only  objection  to  your  marrying  him, 
you  know  I  must  hereafter  inherit  every  shil- 
ling of  my  fether^s  large  fortune,  except  what 
you  receive  as  the  settlement  for  younger 
children,  and  I  can  easily  prevail  on  him  to 
make  over  a  part  of  it  to  you  and  Vandeleur 
immediately.'' 

Gertrude  was  herself  too  generous,  too  un- 
spoiled by  the  cold  and  artificial  world — why 
must  we  say — too  young  f  to  see  anything  novel 
or  objectionable  in  this  proposal,  and  only 
answered  it  by  raising  her  bright  smiling  face 
to  his. 

"  Then  it  is  to  be,  Gertrude  ?"  he  asked  in 
a  tone  of  fond,  and  almost  pensive  interroga- 
tion :  ^^  what  shall  I  do  for  my  playmate  and 
dear  pupil  ?'' 
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"  Herbert,  I  will  not  leave  you  i  I  will 
never  leave  you  for  any  one  !^^  she  exclaimed, 
saddenly  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  while 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

^'  Nay,  my  own  Oertrude,  this  is  childish ;  I 
did  but  jest.  You  know  I  am  going  almost 
hnmediately  to  coUege ;  and  wherever  you  and 
Vandeleur  may  settle,  I  can  always  come  to 
you.  But,  Gertrude,  it  is  time  to  ask,  has 
Vandeleur  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject 
yet?'^ 

^*  Why,  not  absolutely ;  but  still  I  think  I 
can  see  that  it  is  in  his  head.^^ 

^'  And  I  can  see  that  you  are  in  his  heart ; 
so  when  these  two  are  agreed,  it  is  pretty  plain 
what  will  follow-— you  know  the  hand  lies  be- 
tween them.^^ 

^*  I  have  so  longed  to  talk  to  you  about  it, 
Herbert,  but  feared  you  would  laugh  at  me.'^ 

**  And  did  you  think,  Gertrude,  that  Lady 
Augusta  Starling  would  feel  more  seriously  on 
the  subject  ?^ 
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^'  Lady  Augusta  Starling  ! — ^no.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  take  hers  and  her  &ther''s  raillery  in 
good  part ;  but  I  haye  never  spoken  to  her  seri- 
ously upon  the  subject/'* 

^^  Have  you  not  indeed  ?  Then,  my  sweet 
sister,  the  sooner  you  make  a  merit  of  a  neces- 
sity the  better ;  for  when  she  commences  her 
raillery,  you  always  look  so  conscious,  and  so 
beseechingly  for  mercy,  that  I  assure  you  I 
supposed  you  had  made  an  acknowledged  confi- 
dant of  her,  and  felt  not  a  little  jealous.^ 

''  Dearest  Herbert,  could  you  belieye  that 
you  should  not  be  my  first  and  only  confidant  ? 
Besides,  I  have  really  known  Lady  Augusta  so 
short  a  time/^ 

''  Yes,  but  she  is  a  fine  and  intelligent  girL 
Our  mothers  once  visited  ;  but  since  the  death 
of  both,  and  Lady  Augusta  being  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  be  educated,  there  has  been  no  way  of 
keeping  up  the  intimacy,  except  when  my 
father  happens  to  bring  good  old  Lord  Foxhill 
home  to  dinner,  when  he  meets  him  out  hunt- 
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ing.  But  now  that  Lady  Augusta  is  returned, 
I  dare  say  they  wiU  see  company,  and  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  you,  as  they  are  such  near 
neighbours.  She  seems  to  like  you  more  than 
you  do  her." 

'^Not  more  indeed,  Herbert.  I  think  her 
▼ery  lively  and  agreeable,  and  like  her  very 
much,  so  far :  it  was  only  when  you  spoke  of 
her  and  yourself  together,  that  one  liking  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  other." 

'^  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  if  a  certain 
aflGur  proceeds,  I  do  not  know  whom  else  you 
have  to  look  to,  for  all  the  pretty  little 
offices  necessary  on  those  occasions ;  as  I 
do  not  think  our  good  Miss  Wilson  would  be 
exactly  suited  to  be  one  of  Cupid^s  emissaries 
or  assistants,  or  even  of  old  Hymen^s." 

**  Nay,  now,  Herbert,  you  are  quizzing  me 
after  all.  But,  do  you  know,  seriously,  I  think 
Miss  Wilson  has  been  odd  of  late." 

**  How  do  you  mean  odd  f  or  how  of  late  t 
for  if  there  is  any  change,  it  must  be  to  become 
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less  odd.  Pimr  Pamour^  what  do  70a  mean  P 
By  the  bye,  I  shall  use  that  form  of  entreaty  to 
you  in  ftiture,  my  fair  lady,  as  the  most  appro* 
priate.  So,  pimr  r amours  tell  me  what  you 
mean  about  Miss  Wilson." 

Gertrude  was  obliged  to  recover  herself  firom 
a  fit  of  laughing  at  her  own  thoughts,  ere 
she  was  able  to  answer,  "  You  will  think  me 
jealous  if  I  tell  you,  that  since  Major  Vandeleur 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  so  often^ 
I  observe  a  change  in  her  manners  and  deport- 
ment altogether.  Well,  Herbert— you  make 
no  exclamation  of  surprise  ?  no  reply  ?" 

^'  I  am  waiting  to  understand  you — ^to  get 
even  a  glimpse  at  what  your  meaning  can  be.*" 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  assure  you  I  have  observed 
what  I  say.  She  is  become  much  more  atten- 
tive to  her  appearance,  and  looks  much  more 
alive,  than  heretofore ;  and,  I  think,  even  speaks, 
or  at  least  nods,  more  than  usual  .''^ 

"  Well,  granting  it  is  so,  what  do  you  infer 
from  all  this  ?"" 
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"Nay,  what  would  ynu  infer  firom  it?^ 
[langhing.] — "  I  tell  you  the  change  has  taken 
place  since  Major  Vandeleur^s  frequenting  our 
drawing-room.'' 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  infer  from  it,  Ger- 
trude ?" 

"  Certainly." 

''That  you  are  realizing  all  I  have  ever 
heard,  but  never  before  believed,  of  love  not 
only  blinding  the  eyes,  but  turning  the  brain.'** 

"  Nay,  but,  my  Herbert,  it  has  only  opened 
my  eyes,  it  seems." 

"  But  if  you  must  fulfil  all  the  prescribed 
rules  of  an  inamorata,  and  as,  I  confess,  you 
had  not  many  to  choose  amongst  here,  why  did 
you  not  select  Lady  Augusta  as  a  more  worthy 
object  of  jealousy  ?" 

^*  In  the  first  place,  because,  though  the 
change  I  speak  of  in  Miss  Wilson  is  as  strange 
as  true,  still  I  absolutely  am  not  jealous  ! — and 
in  the  next  place,  because  if  I  did  want  an 
object  on  whom  to  practise  such  prettinesses, 
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Lady  Aagasta  could  not  be  the  one,  as  Major 
Vandelenr  and  she  are  old  iriends;  and  yon 
know  old  friends  never  become  new  lovers.'^ 
"  Where  were  they  acquainted  ?^ 
^^  In  London,  two  years  a^.  They  met  at 
Lord  Hampton^s,  where  his  mother  lives,  and 
where  Lady  Augusta  is  always  received  very 
kindly,  as  her  father  and  the  late  marchioness 
were  related.  She  saj^  Major  Vandelenr  was 
exceedingly  admired  in  London  in  the  first  cir- 
cles, but  that  he  vanished  off  the  scene  from 
that  time. — But,  Herbert,^  she  continued,  bash- 
fully and  almost  pleadingly,  ^^  tell  me,  do  you 
really  think  that  if — mind,  I  say  ty*-*  Major 
Vandelenr  should  wish  it,  papa  will  give  his 
consent?'' 

^^  Not  unless  Vandeleur  asks  it,  most  assur- 
edly, however  much  he  may  wish  it.'^ 

"  Unkind  Herbert !  why  are  you  so  teasing?'^ 

''  To  make  you  speak  candidly  and  simply 

out   at   once,  Gertrude."     Then,  throwing  his 

arms  fondly  round  her,  and  kissing  her  forehead. 
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he  hastily  added :  ^^  I  do— I  do  think  he  will — 
most  give  his  consent,  my  own  dear  Oertrnde, 
if  it  will  make  yon  happy  .^ 

^^  Nay,  yon  know  I  am  so  happy  already ; 
though  I  confess  that  now — I  think — I  believe, 
— Herbert,  yon  are  laughing  at  me  r 

^^  I  am  not,  love ;  I  am  only  laughing  at 
your  hesitation  to  acknowledge  what  we  all 
know  so  weU/^ 

"  What ! — what  do  you  all  know?''  she  ex- 
claimed, startled  and  blushing: — ^^  not  that  I 
wish  to  leave  home  ?"" 

"  No,  no,''  said  her  brother,  smiling ;  "  only 
whatever  you  were  about  to  acknowledge  your- 
self, when  my  unlucky  smile  arrested  it  on 
your  lips." 

<^  I  was  only  going  to  confess,  that  I  should 
now  certainly  miss  Vandeleur's  society  very 
much." 

^^  Well,  you  shall  not  miss  it,  my  dearest  sister. 
He  is  a  fine,  noble-looking  fellow,  and  seems 
very  pleasing  and  amiable :   the  only  possible 
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objection  I  can  think  of  is,  that,  if  we  under- 
stood him  rightly,  his  mother  is  goyemess,  or 
companion,  or  something  of  that  sort,  in  some 
nobleman^s  family;-— I  hope  she^s  not  like  Miss 
Wilson  !^ 

**  You  may  be  satisfied,  then,  that  she  is  not ; 
for  Lady  Augusta  told  me  all  about  it,  and  it  is 
quite  a  particular  case :  it  is  in  the  Marquis  of 
Hampton's  family.  He  had  but  one  daughter, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Vandeleur  went  rather  as  a  second 
mother,  when  the  marchioness  died,  than  as  a 
governess :  she  continued  with  her  always,  and 
moved  in  the  first  circles  with  her.  The  young 
lady  is  now  married,  and  Mrs.  Vandeleur  con- 
tinues to  reside  with  her,  and  is  held  in  the 
highest  respect  and  estimation.^ 

**  Oh !  this  does  indeed  seem  a  distinct  busi- 
ness from  a  mere  common  governess.  But  I 
wonder,  then,  why  Vandeleur  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  out  as  he  did, — for  it  certainly 
seemed  to  me  to  be  done  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  information  which  he  seemed 
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to  apprehend  might  not  be  pleasing;  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  that  he  spoke  of  himself  being 
a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  took  the  opportunity, 
too,  when  only  papa,  you  and  I,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
son were  present,  as  if  to  spare  Miss  Wilson 
— and  he  certainly  coloured  when  he  mentioned 
it :  all  this  looked  as  if  he  himself  felt  it  a 
degradation.^ 

^^  He  looked  as  if  he  was  what  he  is,  the 
noblest  and  most  upright  of  men !  How  well 
I  know  why  he  mentioned  it  all  in  that  way! 
—  not  only  that  we  might  know  the  worst  that 
any  one  could  think  of  it,  but  that  we  might 
find  it  so  much  better  in  reality  than  he  repre- 
sented it.*^^ 

^^  Well,  that  was  a  little  Quixotic,  too  :  how 
will  he  look  if  he  has  given  my  father  a  pre- 
judice he  cannot  remove  ?'^ 

"•*■  You  don^t  think  he  has,  Herbert  ?  I  do 
assure  you,  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  the  least 
Lady  Augusta^s  account  of  it ;  she  even  said  that 
they  were  known  to  be  people  of  good  con- 
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nexions ;  and  yon  know  Lady  Augusta,  thougb 
not,  I  think,  exquisitely  high  bred  herself,  has 
been  lately  in  yery  high  society  in  London.'*^ 

*'  She  has,  I  beUeve,  and  is  a  veiy  good  and 
shrewd  judge  in  these  matters;  and,  happily 
for  you,  I  don'^t  think  my  fitther  cares  a  fig  for 
them ;  and  I  know  he  will  have  confidence 
enough  in  me  to  make  a  considerable  addition 
to  your  fortune."^ 

An  affectionate  kiss  from  Oertmde  expressed 
at  once  her  happiness  and  thanks;  and  they 
were  proceeding  homewards,  now  perfectly 
silent,  lost  in  their  own  sweet  thoughts,  and 
innocent  plans  for  a  continuance  of  happi- 
ness, which  had  never  yet  experienced  a  cloud  ; 
and  probably  ofiering  up  the  incense  of  their 
young  hearts^  gratitude  for  their  being  so 
fayoured  amongst  men,  when  Gertrude,  per- 
haps from  that  yery  reflection,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

'^  Oh !  Herbert !  did  you  remember  to  ride 
oyer  to  read  to  the  poor  old  dying  woman  who 
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begged  to    see  yon    as   the    clergyman    was 
absent  ?** 

^^  No ;  indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  did 
not,  and  I  do  not  deserve  the  happiness  I 
enjoy;  bnt  I  shall  yet  have  time  this  lovely 
evening,  while  yon  and  Vandelenr  row  abont 
the  lake,  and  I  think  my  father  mnst  have  re- 
leased him  from  the  dining-room  before  now ; 
so,  good-b'ye.'^ 

"  Good-b'ye,  dearest,  dearest  brother  I  bnt  if 
yon  knew  how  dreadfnlly  the  thonght  of  leav- 
ing yon  takes  from  my  happiness  in  the  pro- 
spect before  me  I^ 

**  Silly  girl !  yon  will  not  leave  me.  Great 
haste  as  yon  are  in,  very  possibly  it  is  I  who 
shall  leave  yon,  to  enter  college.  Yon  are  not 
married  yet,  remember,  for  all  our  wise  saws.^^ 
And  away  he  flew. 

How  had  Major  Vandelenr  been  employed 
while  his  fate  was  thus  settled  by  his  two 
jonthfiil  and  innocent  admirers  ? 

For  some  time  he  was  detained  by  Mr.  Evelyn 
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in  the  dining-room ;  but  as  he  was  not  ansions  to 
render  himself  particularly  agreeable  this  lovely 
evening  within  doors,  in  a  room  heated  with  the 
fumes  of  dinner  and  of  wine,  when  he  guessed 
that  the  lady  of  his  love  was  enjoying  far  differ- 
ent perfumes  without,  he  was  soon  released. 
Failing  however  in  tracing  her  steps  amidst  the 
intricacies  of  Beauton,  he  retired  to  the  summer 
sitting-room,  which  by  custom  had  become  almost 
exclusively  sacred  to  Oertrude  and  Herbert,  and 
there  sat  down  to  console  himself  for  their  ab- 
sence by  writing  a  letter  to  his  mother,  which 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  our 
readers. 

Letter  from  Major  Vandeleur  to  his  Mother, 

*'  Mt  dear  Mothsb  ; 

^^  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  and  pre- 
sent, or  letter  and  kind  present,  I  care  not 
which  way  you  place  the  adjective,  for  I  assure 
you  one  was  as  acceptable  to  me  as  the  other. 
I  plead  guilty  to  your  charge  of  having  been  a 
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remiss  correspondent  of  late ;  but  I  am  about 
to  make  amends  for  it  now,  by  so  long  a  letter 
as,  if  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  enclosing  to 
jonr  noble  fiiend,  would  trj,  I  think,  even 
jour  patience,  all  interesting  as  I  know  the 
subject  will  prove  to  you.  I  told  you  in  my 
last  how  much  I  liked  my  present  quarters, 
and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  two  very  agree- 
able fiunilies,  that  of  old  Lord  Foxhill  and  of 
Mr.  Evelyn ;  and  when  I  told  you  that  Lord 
Foxhill^s  daughter,  Lady  Augusta  Starling, 
lively  and  beautiful,  and  witty  and  musical, 
and  well-dowered,  was  at  her  father^s  old  man- 
sion here,  you  threw  out  some  gentle  insinu- 
ations. But,  my  mother,  did  I  not  tell  you  at 
the  same  time,  that  Gertrude  Evelyn,  though 
neither  witty,  musical,  or  an  heiress,  was  the 
sweetest  and  most  fascinating  creature,  without 
my  being  exactly  able  to  say  why,  that  I  ever 
beheld — abnost — (but  let  that  pass).  You  say 
I  did  not  mention  this  !  Well,  hear  it  from  me 
now,  my  mother,    ^e  is  not  yet  quite  sixteen, 
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but  she  really  is  the  most  delightful  mixtoie  of 
childishness,  and  woman^s  best  feelings,  that 
ever  laid  siege  to  a  poor  soldier^s  heart.  In  one 
thing  she  can  compare  with  Lady  Augusta 
eyen  in  yerbal  description — she  is  quite  beau- 
tiful. You  remember  when  our  fnend  Lord 
D  was  first   presented  to    the   beautiful 

daughter  of  General  O ,  his  exclamation  in 

his  own  odd  way  of,  '  Blue  eyes  and  black 
hair,  how  interesting  !^  Add  to  this  a  very  &ir, 
and  particularly  soft  and  beautiful  skin,  and 
you  will  have  the  same  odd  jumble  of  beauties 
united  in  her  person,  as  is  in  her  character; 
and  the  result  is  the  same  too -~  Move  and 
loveliness.^  She  is  petttCy  but  exquisite.  With 
a  voice  like  a  cherub,  or,  if  that  is  a  &r-fetched 
simile,  like  Joy  whispering  its  own  sweet  se- 
crets !  she  is  too  airy  to  suffer  it  or  her  fingers 
to  be  broke  into  order.  Luckily  her  laugh  is 
music  in  itself,  and  does  not  require  as  much 
entreaty  to  bring  it  forth,  as  the  'more  artificial 
music  of  other  ladies.     She  is  fond  of  painting, 
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and  has  done  some  pretty  things.    She  rides — I 
was  going  to  say  like  an  angel,  but  that  might 
imply  by  the  aid  of  wings;  and  you,  being  a  very 
learned  lady,  might  fancy  I  meant  on  Pegasus; 
of  which,  to  say  truth,  she  is  as  guiltless  as  any 
unlettered  soldier  could  wish  his  wife  to  be. 
No ;  to  speak  seriously,  her  education,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  has  been  rather  neglected; 
though  the  refinement  of  her  late  mother'^s  mind 
and  manners,  which  is  uniyersally  admitted, 
has  given  a  polish  to  h^  children,  which  is  even 
striking  already ;  whilst  her  secluded,  and  vale- 
tudinarian  habits,  left  Oertrude  without  a  com- 
panion except  her  brother ;  to  which,  I  suppose, 
may  be  attributed  her  blooming  health  and  art- 
less simplicity.    But  then,  to  make  amends  for 
the  want  of  a  systematic  education,  she  has 
sweetness,  amiability,  vivacity,  and  a  degree  of 
cleverness,  that  not  only  shows  she  would  be  an. 
apt  scholar,  but  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
a  man  of  taste  and  feeling ;  in  neither  of  which, 
I  troBt,  is  your  poor  son  wholly  deficient.  Then 

VOL.    I.  X 
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her  brother,  who,  though  a  year  younger,  is 
already  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  an  enlightened 
companion,  has  taught  her  all  that  she  would 
consent  to  learn  firom  him ;  but  he  complains 
sadly  of  her  idleness.  They  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and  really  are  a  charming 
and  beautiful  pair.  Mr.  Evelyn  himself  is  a 
good-humoured,  hospitable  sportsman;  but  so 
utterly  unfit  to  be  father  to  Gertrude-— at  least 
to  be  her  sole  protector,  that  I  think  he  would 
not  be  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  a  husband 
for  her,  simply  to  i&ee  himself  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  care  of  what  he  has  some 
vague  idea  is  a  treasure  ;  just  as  a  clown  might 
have  of  one  of  RaphaePs  Madonnas — ^he  neither 
knows  or  loves  her  as  he  ought.  Add  to  these 
personages  a  most  classical  specimen  of  a  tutor  : 
really  one  of  the  most  genuinely  good,  and  learn- 
ed men,  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  ; 
and  who,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  has  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  me — ^indeed,  I  am  the  only  one,  except 
Herbert  Evelyn,  whom  he  ever  volunteers  to 
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address.     Nay,  now  it  is  odd,  mother,  notwith- 
standing your  partiality,  and  my  own  self-lore. 
For,  whatever  modest  lanrek  I  may  have  gained 
as  a  schoolboy,   they  have  been  long  crashed 
down  nnder  my  heavy  helmet,  till  I  fear  not  a 
leaf  of  them  remains.     One  more  addition,  and 
you  have  the  household  of  Mr.  Evelyn  com- 
plete, and  even  some  of  the  ibmiture ;  for  cer- 
tainly little  better  than  a  sweeping-brush  dress^ 
ed  up  in  petticoats,  is   a  thing  who  is  here  by 
way  of  keeping  Miss  Evelyn  in  countenance  in 
this  bachelor^s  house.     I  have  never  yet  heard 
the    sound     of  her   voice    by  any   accident; 
but   when    I    insisted  to  Miss    E.    that   she 
must    be   dumb,    she    assured  me    that  she 
was  not ;  that  when  first  die  came,  she  used  to 
answer  at  dinner,-^but  that  now  she  has  so 
broken  them  into  her  ^  nods,  and  becks,   and 
wreathed  eoniles,^  (ye  gods !  what  a  smile  it  isl) 
that  she  is  enabled  to  dispense  with  words  alto- 
gether !     Miss  Evelyn  is   pleased  to  say  that 
I  see  her  to  particular  advantage ;   that  she 

E   2 
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dresses  much  better,  and  her  signs  are  mach 
more  frequent,  since  my  arrival — dear  aonl ! 
But  you  will  wonder  to  what  all  this  long  his- 
tory is  tending  —  wiU  you,  my  mother  ?  Well, 
it  is  tending,  or  intended  at  least,  to  make  yon 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  family,  with  whom 
it  would  be  the  pride,  and  happiness,  of  my  ex- 
istence, to  become  connected,  through  the  lovely- 
daughter.  Young  men  in  general  make  choice 
of  each  other  to  become  the  depositaries  of  snch 
secrets  as  this;  but,  besides  that  some  passages 
of  my  past  life,  too  sacred  even  for  friendship's 
ear,  have  necessarily  fallen  under  your  eye, 
and  thereby  formed  a  more  than  common  bond 
between  us — ^besides  this,  I  have  never  much 
relished  committing  these  little  matters  to  noas- 
culine  sympathies.  Hear  me  then,  my  mother : 
I  love  Oertrude  Evelyn  as  I  never  thought  I 
should  have  loved  woman  again— Again,  did  I 
say  ?  nay,  it  is  as  unlike  what  has  passed  by  as  a 
dream  in  a  former  state  of  existence — as  if  the 
two  feelings  did  not  come  under  the  same  denomi- 
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nation.  And  it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be 
so :  had  it  been  at  all  of  the  same  kind,  it  never 
ooold  have  equalled  it,  in  respect,  devotion — I 
had  nearly  said  worship.  But  now  it  is  a  species 
in  itself,  new  and  delicious :  I  love  her  as  an 
angelic  child ;  I  adore  her  as  a  lovely  woman ; 
who,  by  re-wakening  feelings  that  I  thought 
had  slept  for  ever,  has  already  restored  me  to 
happiness*  It  is  true,  she  is  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  younger  than  I  am;  but  what  of  that  ?  she 
is  so  young  that  it  does  not  make  me  an  old 
man ;  and  in  good  fiiith,  if  I  can  win  her,  I  think 
Ishall  make  her  as  good  a  guardian  as  her  father 
does.  Nor  do  I  think  the  little  angel  is  wholly 
unconscious  of  my  passion :  she  blushes  at  my 
approach,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  de- 
tected a  bright  glance  exchanged  between  her 
and  her  brother,  when  any  little  confusion  or 
blundering  at  table,  or  elsewhere,  has  obliged 
me  to  make  any  marked  effort  to  get  near  her  ; 
nor  has  the  glance  been  an  unjoyous  one, 
and  seldom  unaccompanied  by  an  irrepressible 
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smile  on  that  loveliest  and  most  ingenuous  of 
months;  while-  the  gentlemanly  and  more  cau- 
tious youth,  generally,  in  endeavouring  to  avert, 
is  sure  to  confirm  my  suspicions,  by  a  deep 
blush,  and  an  effort  to  look  grave.  Cannot  you 
fancy  them  very  charming  and  interesting  ?  If 
I  should  be  so  blest  as  to  win  Gertrude,  I  really 
think  half — no,  perhaps  not  so  rnvXik — but  a 
great  deal  of  my  happiness  will  consist  in  be- 
coming elder  brother  to  him.  I  have  formed 
a  sincere,  and  serious  friendship  for,  and  with 
him,  far  beyond  what,  without  knowing  him, 
you  could  suppose  possible  with  one  of  his  age. 
But,  after  all,  what  pretensions  have  I  to  such 
a  girl  as  Miss  Evelyn  ?  This  sometimes  presses 
heavily  on  my  consideration.  The  small,  very 
small  inheritance  which  your  generosity  and 
maternal  affection  induced  you  to  leave  for  me, 
unburthened  even  by  your  own  support,  when  I 
was  too  young  to  understand  the  sacrifice  you 
made,  until  you  had  become  too  much  attached 
to^  and  too  much  beloved  by  your  angelic  pupil. 
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to  think  of  parting  firom  her  ;  this  trifling  in- 
heritance, and  my  pay  ajs  major  of  dragoons,  not 
only  does  not  entitle  me  to  aspire  to  a  young 
lady  of  Miss  Evelyn'*8  handsome — ^nay,  very 
large  fortune,  not  to  mention  any  other  con- 
siderations,— ^but  scarcely,  I  fear,  sets  me  above 
the  suspicion  of  very  great  presumption.  From 
the  charge  of  mercenary  views,  indeed,  the  best 
safeguard  is  in  her  charming  self.  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn^s  large  property  is  strictly  entailed  upon  his 
son,  and  &iling  him,  upon  his  daughter ;  and, 
although  /  can  safely  assert  that  I  should  rather 
have  himself  as  a  brother,  both  for  Gertrude^s 
dear  sake  and  my  own,  than  have  his  fortune 
by  his  death,  still  this  entail  renders  her  right 
(in  Smithfield  language)  to  a  noble  match,  all 
the  stronger:  however,  we  shall  see.  Her 
father  seems  to  me  not  to  value  her  half  enough 
— and  perhaps  poor  somebody^s  chance  is  all 
the  better  for  that. — But  I  must  break  off,  for  I 
see  her  just  coming  up  towards  the  house,  from 
a  walk  on  which  she  mischievously  set  out  with 
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her  brother,  before  I  could  make  my  escape 
from  the  dining-room ;  and  as  he  is  not  returned 
with  her,  I  must  go  in  civility  and  escort  her. 
No,  my  mother,  no  disguise  with  you — I  cannot 
stay  away  from  her.  However,  as  I  sleep  here 
to-night,  I  shall  finish  my  letter  in  the  morning ; 
and  perhaps,— perAopf,  for  she  does  look  so 
beautiful  this  moment,  carolling  along  the  walk 

without  shawl  or  bonnet. 

^^  My  mother !  it  is  true  !  it  is  as  my  soul 
whispered  me  !  My  sweet,  my  lovely,  my  an- 
gelic girl  loves  me,  with  a  depth  and  fervour, 
which  I  now  perceive  I  did  not  dare  to  antici- 
pate from  her  years.  Her  father  has  accepted 
me,  and  I  am  the  very  happiest  fellow  that 
treads  this  beautiful  and  happy  earth.  I  would 
go  through  particulars  for  you  if  I  could  ;  but  I 
cannot.  She  looked  so  lovely  and  so  conscious, 
when  I  joined  her  the  evening  before  last,  when 
I  threw  by  my  letter,  that  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  in  questioning  that  consciousness,  that  I 
was    emboldened    to    plead    my    own    cause. 
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Yesterdaj  eyerything  was  settled  between  Mr. 
Eyel jn  and  me :  he  certainly  is  off-handed  and 
liberal  enoug^.  Dear  Herbert  is  nearly  as  hap- 
py as  I  am,  thongh  pensive  on  it,  instead  of 
gay.  His  wedding  present,  by  his  father^'s  con- 
sent, is  a  lientenant-colonelcy  for  me ;  and  they 
are  to  give  Gertrude  a  few  thousands  extra  for 
her  wedding-clothes,  carriages,  &c.  &c.  so  we 
shall  do  extremely  well :  at  all  events,  we  are, 
and  will  be  extremely  happy.  Congratulate 
me,  my  mother,  and,  in  good  old  phrase,  give 
me  your  blessing.  I  even  made  my  confession, 
and  told  my  dear,  dear  Gertrude,  that  though 
now  my  only,  she  was  not  my  first  love :  she  fixed 
her  dear  eyes  on  me  with  a  kind  of  childish 
disappointment  for  a  moment,  but  was  soon 
perfectly  reassured,  and  accepted  my  candour 
instead.^-Now,  am  I  not  dutiful  to  write  so 
much  to  you  at  such  a  time  ?  Ah  !  but  who  wept 
with  me  in  other  times  ? — she  who  will  now,  I 
trust,  rejoice  with  me. — Gertrude  has  not  yet 
made  her  appearance  this  morning ;  which  is  an 
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unusual  thing,  as  it  is  past  her  hour,  and  a  morn- 
ing bright  as  our  prospects.  I  think  I  hear  her 
light  step  now.— Adieu,  my  dear  mother ;  God 
ever  bless  you ! 

*'  Your  affectionate  son, 

*^  Godfrey  Vandelbub. 
^^  P.S. — It  is  not  she,  after  all.  I  wonder 
what  makes  her  so  unusually  late.  You  re- 
member my  servant  Whitecross;  his  wife  is 
maid  to  Lady  Augusta  Starling,  and  when  she 
came  here  with  Lady  Augusta,  she  set  up  such 
a  romance  about  me  through  the  house,  that  it 
really  became  quite  disagreeable ;  as,  for  her 
worthy  husband^s  sake,  I  did  not  care  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  that  bygone  story.  She 
certainly  is  a  grateful  creature,  but  rather  ob- 
streperous in  her  gratitude.— Adieu  !  I  hear 
Gertrude  now.  I  shall  see  you  soon,  for  I  must 
run  up  to  town  previous  to  Addioy  cara  r* 

From  the  moment  of  this  auspicious  proposal 
nothing  could  exceed  the  happiness  at  Beauton 
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Park.  Mr.  EvelyD,  at  all  times  jovial  and  good- 
hmnonred,  felt  now  not  only  as  if  a  weight,  a 
care,  a  responsibility,  had  been  removed  from 
his  shoulders,  bnt  as  if  he  himself  mnst  in  some 
way  have  deserved  credit  for  his  only  daugh- 
ter's being  so  soon,  and  so  eligibly  settled  in  life; 
and  in  this  complex  feeling  of  relief,  and  self- 
gratulation,  he  grew  fonder  of  Oertrude  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  Herbert's  love  could 
know  no  increase ;  but  a  kind  of  tender  respect 
towards  the  young  bride,  the  chosen  of  Major 
Vandeleur,  began  now  to  mingle  with  it,  and 
the  effect  was  delightful.  Mr.  Mason  became 
sincerely  interested  in  hers  and  Major  Vande- 
leur's  happiness;  and  such  was  the  diffusive 
nature  of  this  general  good-will,  that  even  im- 
passive Miss  Wilson  did  not  wholly  escape  the 
infection;  In  her,  however,  it  was  manifested 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself,  and  such  as 
served  to  show,  that  if  Gertrude  was  mistaken 
in  the  cause  she  affected  to  assign  for  the  change 
in  her  Duenna's  deportment,  it  was  neverthe- 
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less  more  dependant  on  the  time  and  circum- 
stance of  Major  Vandelenr^s  arriyal,  than  she 
herself  had  ventured  to  imagine. 

The  establishment  at  Beauton,  thongh  on  a 
very  liberal  scale,  was  not,  as  may  be  imagined, 
conducted  with  the  elegance  or  propriety  of  a 
nobleman^s  house  in  London,  or  even  of  that  of 
a  man  of  half  Mr.  Evelyn^s  fortune,  in  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  society.  For  instance,  if 
a  servant  was  unexpectedly  dismissed  for  some 
misdemeanour,  Mr.  Evelyn  would  never  think 
of  replacing  him  until,  perhaps,  some  day  when 
more  persons  than  usual  were  expected  to  din- 
ner, Gertrude  or  Herbert  might  observe  to 
him,  that  there  were  not  servants  enough  to 
attend  at  table;  and  then  his  answer  would  be 

— "  Oh,  d it !  then  let  John  the  under- 

groom,  or  Tom  the  helper,  slip  on  that  fellow'^s 
livery  and  come  in :  I  suppose  they  can  carry 
a  plate  from  one  to  another  ?  I  must  certainly 
inquire  for  a  servant  to-morrow.^^  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  many  little  gaucheries  and 
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yezatioiiB  contretemps  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  firom  which  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
purchase  exemption  at  double  the  man^s  wages^ 
when  it  was  no  longer  possible. 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  that  Miss 
Wilson  did  more  towards  proving  the  truth  of 
the  metaphysical  doctrine,  of  all  being  alike  in 
all,  ahreadj  alluded  to,  in  describing  her  cha- 
racter, or— want  of  it,  than  all  that  has  ever 
been  conjectured  upon  the  subject.  It  was  one 
of  her  distinguishing  traits — indeed  almost  ne- 
cessarily so,  to  be  remarkably  indifferent  about 
her  dress.  Not  that  she  was  offensiyely  slovenly, 
but  only  seemed  to  escape  from  that  by  some 
odd  chance,  or  habit,  impressed  upon  her  in  some 
lucky  moment.  And  here  again  her  inertia  stood 
her  friend ;  for  the  one  decent  dark  dress,  which 
had  first  been  prescribed  for  her,  she  invariably 
replaced,  when  it  seemed  to  threaten  a  change, 
by  another  critically  the  same.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, as  Miss  Eveljrn  had  remarked,  the  dark 
gown  was  sometimes  superseded  by  a  pale  and 
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faded  lilac  silk,  which  might  have  had  its  birth 
in  the  days  of  good  Qaeen  Bess ;  and  on  Uie 
occasion  above  alluded  to,  when  a  few  more 
gentlemen  than  usual  were  to  dine  at  Beauton, 
not  only  did  she  make  her  appearance  in  this 
gothic  piece  of  finery,  but  an  additional  bow  of 
ribbon  upon  her  cap,  left  no  doubt  upon  the 
minds  of  any,  but  that  Miss  Wilson  intended  to 
act  the  beUe,  Major  Vandeleur,  albeit  he  had 
other  occupation  for  his  eyes  just  then,  could 
not,  as  she  placed  herself  opposite  to  him  at 
dinner,  fail  to  observe  her  grotesque  appear- 
ance, and  whispered  to  Oertrude,  as  he  took  his 
place  beside  her — 

''  You  must  now  tax  your  mischievous  inge- 
nuity to  find  out  some  other  reason  for  all  this 
finery,  than  a  design  on  me;  for,  unless  she 
means  to  carry  me  ofi*  vi  et  arrnxs^  she  must 
have  given  up  all  hopes  since  Thursday.  But 
changed  she  certainly  is ;  even  I  myself  can  now 
perceive  it.  Do  look,  Gertrude,  how  she  ogles 
about !  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Is  the 
old  bachelor  you  told  me  of  at  dinner  to-day  ?*^ 
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'*  No,  nonsense !  he  has  been  at  Bath  for 
his  health  since  before  you  came  to  the  country; 
and  positively  it  is  since  you  came,  that  she  has 
grown  so  very  ridiculous  !^ 

Vandeleur  laughed,  as  he  always  did  when 
Gertrude,  with  evident  seriousness,  dated  Miss 
Wilson^s  altered  eye  from  this  period.  *^  Can 
it  be  rejoicing  over  your  happy  prospects  P'^ 
he  asked  in  the  same  tone  of  playful  raillery. 

^'  I  do  not  know,  but  the  effect  is  most  melan- 
choly :  it  really  makes  me  uneasy ;  I  am  some- 
times afraid  she  is  going  mad."*^ 

**  You  need  not ;  and  if  she  were,  her  mad- 
ness is  more  amusing  than  her  idiocy.  But  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  there  is  something  besides 
madness  here :  the  disease  is  of  the  heart,  and 
not  of  the  head."*^ 

**  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?  Are  you 
becoming  a  convert  to  my  jealous  apprehen- 
sions ?^' 

^^  No ;  I  mean  simply  this, — ^tliat  she  thinks, 
since  you  are  about  to  marry,  it  is  time  for  her 
to   ^go  and   do  likewise.''     Believe  me,   Ger- 
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trude,  that  boU)  upon  her  cap  is  intended  to 
shoot  arrovD8 ; 

"  Though  where  they  aim  at,  no  one  dreameth." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  when 
the  whole  party  was  startled,  and  the  very 
glasses  on  the  table  made  to  tremble,  by  a 
piercing  shriek ;  and  Miss  Wilson,  with  her  eyes 
distended  beyond  even  their  usual  inane  dimen- 
sions, and  fastened  upon  Qertrude  with  a  look 
of  reproachful  appeal,  was  heard  to  exclaim  in 
a  shrill  loud  scream  of  despair,  ^*  Ooh  !  the 
breadth  of  my  gown  !'' 

Had  the  gown  itself  cried  out  from  agony  at 
the  scalding  soup,  which  it  was  now  discovered, 
had  been,  by  ^'  Tom  the  helper,^  precipitated 
upon  it,  it  could  scarcely  hare  produced  a  more 
startling  effect  upon  every  one  present.  Upon 
Gertrude  it  was  such,  that  she  flew  round  the 
table  to  the  rescue,  as  if  irresistibly  impelled 
by  the  startling  appeal  that  had  been  made  to 
her ;  and  when  arrived  there,  she  found  to  her 
amazement  that  the  whole  was  produced  simply 
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by  the  paasive  machine,  the  walking  automa- 
ton— ^^  the  passionless,  fusionless'^  Miss  Wilson, 
proying  herself  to  be  "  a  woman  still'' — ^in  per- 
fect agony  oyer  an  injured  dress !  Gertrade, 
absolutely  bewildered  by  the  phenomenon,  en- 
deavoured to  console  her  in  terms  more  suited 
to  the  effect  than  to  the  cause,  and  seyeral  nap- 
kins were  applied  to  repair  the  injury :  but  all 
efforts  were  alike  in  yain  to  soothe  Miss  Wil- 
son ;  the  ice  was  broken,  the  long-pent  stream 
burst  forth,  and  on  she  flowed  : 

"  Oh,  Miss  Eyelyn,  my  gown !  my  gown ! 
the  only  handsome,  dressy-looking  one,  I  eyer 
had !  and  as  the  front  breadth  was  a  little 
soiled,  I  had  just  got  it  altered,  and  put  it  to 
the  side ! — oh  !  and  put  it  to  the  left  side  on 
purpose  that  if  anything  was  spilt  it  should 
fail  on  it !  but  that  odious  ^  Tom  the  helper," 
(darting  a  look  of  fury  at  him,)  who  neyer  does 
anything  as  he  ought,  comes  flouncing  round 
to  my  right,  and  empties  the  plate  on  my  good 
side !'' 
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Gertrude  actually  recoiled  a  few  paces 
with  horror  at  this  awful  speech;  and  there 
were  none  present  at  the  moment,  who  had 
not  been  in  Miss  Wilson^s  company  often 
enough  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  any  speech  from  her.  Even 
placid,  gentle  Mr.  Mason  was  startled  from  his 
usual  negative  ayoidance  of  her,  and  advanced 
a  step  or  two  from  his  place,  muttering,  '^  Poor 
woman  !  poor  creature  !  what  ails  her  ?  she  must 
be  ill ;  something  has  touched  her  head  C — 
while  Mr.  Evelyn  kept  exclaiming  eagerly 
from  the  other  ehd  of  the  table,  '^  What  is  the 
matter?  what  ia  aU  that?  wiU  nobody  answer 
me  ?  was  it  Miss  Wilson  who  cried  out  and 
spoke  P'^ 

His  doubts  were  about  to  be  solved  on  the 
instant,  by  the  lady  herself,  who  turned  and 
glared  on  him  with  that  intent,  holding  up  the 
fatal  ^^  breadth^^  between  her  hands,  when  Ger- 
trude, though  really  palpitating  with  alarm, 
apprehending    another    disgracefrd     exposure, 
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hastily  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  to  which  her  anx- 
iety lent  dedaion,  ^^  Miss  Wilson,  for  Heaven's 
sake  speak  no  more !  Pray  sit  down,  and 
compose  yonrself,  I  beg  r  Anything  like  au- 
thority was  too  habitual  in  its  influence  over 
Miss  Wilson,  to  be  rejected  even  in  that  mo- 
ment of  unnatural  excitement ;  and  after  turn* 
ing  round  from  Mr.  Evelyn  to  Gertrude  with 
^'  the  breadth^  still  stretched  between  her  hands, 
and  an  idiotic  look  and  sob  of  despair,  she 
mechanically  resumed  her  place,  and  order  was 
to  all  appearance  restored.  But  the  adventures 
of  the  night  terminated  not  so  peaceably :  the 
flames  of  a  hidden  fire  may  be  partially  sub- 
dued, but  if  the  source  be  not  extinguished 
they  will  surely  burst  out  anew. 

When  the  party  assembled  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  Oertrude  and  Major  Vandeleur,  as 
they  each  successively  made  their  appearance, 
inquired  for  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  so  regular  in 
his  habits,  that,  not  to  find  him  reading  in  the 
window  of  the  breakfast-parlour,  was  little  less 
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strange,  than  if  that  window  itself  had 
peared.  The  first  inquiries  passed  without 
answer  or  apparent  notice ;  but  as  break&st 
proceeded,  and  Gertrude  inquired  more  serioufdy 
of  Miss  Wilson  if  she  knew  what  had  become 
of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Evelyn,  unable  longer 
to  contain  himself,  burst  out  into  a  long,  loud, 
and  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  Herbert 
raised  his  cup  to  his  face,  as  if  to  conceal  a 
smile ;  and  Miss  Wilson  put  a  larger  piece  of 
bread  than  usual  into  her  mouth,  but  showed 
no  other  symptom  of  concern.  Vandeleur 
and  Gertrude  stared  from  one  of  the  party  to 
the  other;  but  as  no  one  seemed  disposed 
to  answer  their  looks  of  intelligence,  they 
were  obliged  to  turn  them  upon  each  other. 
Presently  Mr.  Evelyn,  either  unable  to  recover 
himself,  or  wishing  for  a  companion  in  his 
mirth,  rose  from  the  table,  and  touching  Major 
Vandeleur^s  shoulder  slightly  as  he  passed  him, 
they  left  the  room  together.  The  moment  they 
got  outside  the  door,    Mr.  Evelyn  proceeded 
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without  fiirther  pre&ce,  to  inform  Vandeleur 
that  Mr.  Mason  had  actually  fled  the  honse  for 
no  other  pnrpoee,  than  to  shun  the  persecution 
of  Miss  Wilson^s  love  !  Yandeleur  of  coarse 
thought  the  joke  too  good  to  be  tme ;  but  he 
was  soon  satisfied  of  his  sceptical  error,  and 
his  enjoyment  of  it  then,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Mr.  Evelyn  himself. 

The  circnmstances  were  as  follows:— It  was 
Mr.  Mason^s  custom,  especially  when  any  stran- 
gers dined  at  Beauton,  to  leave  the  dining-room 
almost  immediately  after  the  ladies,  to  enjoy 
either  a  solitary  walk,  or  the  society  of  more 
instructive  companions  in  the  library.  To  this 
apartment,  which  immediately  adjoined  his  own, 
and  which  was  nearly  as  sacred  firom  the  intru- 
sion of  the  females  of  the  family,  or  indeed  of 
Mr.  Evelyn  himself,  though  not  from  exactly 
the  same  reasons,  he  had  betaken  himself  for  a 
quiet  hour,  on  the  evening  of  the  gown  adven- 
ture. Not  being  able  to  lay  his  hand  on  a 
book  which  he  had  been  reading  before  dinner, 
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he  passed  on  into  Us  own  room,  to  see  whether 
he  might  not  have  left  it  there.  He  had  not 
been  many  minutes  engaged  in  this  search, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  hearing  a 
light,  at  least  a  female^  step  in  the  libraiy. 
He  was  surprised,  but  resolved  to  wait  until  the 
unwelcome  visiter,  who  had  probably  merely 
come  in  search  of  some  old  romance,  should 
have  retired.  The  step,  however,  was  suddenly 
checked,  as  if  from  uncertainty  or  disappoint- 
ment, ere  it  had  advanced  many  paces  into  the 
room.  There  was  a  moments  pause ;  the  step 
was  resumed,  and  seemed  approaching  towards 
his  bed-room :  he  turned  quickly  round  to  see 
whom  it  could  be,  and,  let  the  reader  imagine  his 
astonishment,  when  he  beheld  Miss  Wilson  ad- 
vanced several  paces  into  his  room,  and  stand- 
ing before  him  with  a  simper  on  her  odd  face 
that  seemed  to  say — "  Yes,  here  I  am  !" 

Mr.  Mason  certainly  was  no  Hector ;  his  lite- 
rary habits,  if  not  his  natural  character,  pre* 
eluded  this ;  but  neither  was  he  defident  in  that 
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*inoraI  courage,  the  constant  attendant  on  the 
wise  and  good.     Yet  mnst  it  be  confessed,  that 
as  this  apparition  met  his  view,  and  all  the 
accompanying  circimistances    darted   into    his 
mind, — ^his  remote  chamber— the  solitary  hour — 
Miss  Wilson^s  exhibition  at  dinner — ^the  miracu- 
lous breadth  of  the  gown,  which  had  caused 
even  the  dumb  to  speak,  now  impassively  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  library,  the  only 
place   where  he    felt   himself    invincible   and 
hitherto  safe,  —  the  simper  broaden  upon  the 
inane  countenance— her  venturing,  or  even  find- 
ing her  way,  up  his  staircase  at  all, — and,  though 
last  not  least,  the  sudden  change  from  her  usually 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  deportment;-— as  all  these 
circmnstances  crowded  at  once  upon  his  mind, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  courage  so  utterly 
forsook  him,  that  he  first  glanced  at  the  door, 
which  was  behind  her,  and  which  therefore  he 
oould  not  gain  without  passing  nearer  to  her— - 
then  at  the  windows,  which  were  behind  him- 
self, but  which  being  some  thirty  feet  from  the 
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ground,  he  could  not  escape  by  without  the 
risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  and  finally  edged 
towards  the  fire-place,  in  order  to  be  within 
reach  of — the  poker  ! 

Alas !  it  is  too  true !  Miss  Wilson,  whe- 
ther it  was  that  she  perceived  his  design  and 
wished  to  arrest  it,  or  whether  it  was  that 
she  thought  she  had  acted  dumb  show  long 
enough,  suddenly  jerked  herself  (it  could  not 
be  called  springing,)  towards  him,  and,  seizing 
one  of  his  hands  between  both  hers,  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  an  expression  which,  if 
not  insinuating,  was  certainly  meant  to  be 
so,  as  she  stood  precisely  in  the  attitude  in 
which  Listen  says,  ^^  I  hope  I  douH  intrude  l^ 
and  continued  to  simper  and  peer  in  a  fearful 
manner  with  both  lips  and  eyes.  Good,  gentle, 
gentlemanly  Mr.  Mason  t — ^it  is  painful  to  expose 
any  little  weakness  on  his  part — ^but  the  best 
and  greatest  of  us  are  mortal  still,  and  subject, 
at  some  unlucky  moment,  to  human  frailties 
and  afiections ! — The  truth  must  be  told-«>the 
good  old  man  shouted  aloud  I 
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It  was  of  no  use — Miss  Wilson  was  un- 
daunted I  We  have  already  said  that  the  ice 
that  incrnsted  her  meagre  inteUect,  and  bound 
her  tongue,  was  broken,  by  whatever  spell ;  and 
her  imbecility  once  set  argoing,  it  was  as  impos- 
sible to  stop  it,  as  it  had  hitherto  proved  to  ex- 
cite her.  Mr.  Mason  struggled  to  release  his 
hand,  and  she  struggled  to  retain  it ;  and  as  he 
was  absolutely  trembling  with  terror,  and  ner- 
vously anxious  to  avoid  further  contact  with  her, 
by  using  his  other  hand,  she  was  successftd,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  in  retaining  her  grasp  of 
his  thin  fingers,  while  now  stretched  on  tip-toe, 
she  kept  shrilly  crying  out — *<  Mr.  Mason  !  Mr. 
Mason !  you  mistake  me,  sir ;  I  ^m  not  going  to 
hurt  you !  Why,  dear  me,  sir,  hear  reason ;  I 
don^t  want  to  hurt  you  l^ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  this  most  unusual 
struggle  might  have  terminated,  but  that,  just 
as  it  had  arrived  at  this  point,  one  of  the  wo- 
men servants,  who  usually  arranged  the  sleep- 
iog  apartments  at  that  hour,  suddenly  opened  a 

VOL.  I.  F 
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door  of  the  room,  which  Mr.  Mason  had  forgot- 
ten in  his  sudden  terror,  being  one  he  never 
used,  and  which  onlj  opening  on  the  servants' 
staircase,  the  housemaid  generally  kept  locked. 
No  sooner  did  she  put  her  head  into  the  room, 
and  perceive  how  it  was  occupied,  than,  utter- 
ing a  faint  scream,  she  hastily  withdrew.     This 
seemed  to  have  some  slight  effect  even  upon 
Miss  Wilson,  and  she  involuntarily  slackened 
her  hold;  which  Mr.  Mason  instantly  taking 
advantage  of,  with  a  vigorous  effort  shook  his 
hand  free,  and  made  towards  the  door  by  which 
the  woman  had  retired.     Miss  Wilson  pursued 
him.     It  was  needless.     The  woman,  true  to 
her  constant  custom,  in  her  amazement  departed 
not  from  it,  and  had  locked  the  door  behind 
her !    Mr.  Mason  groaned,   and   Miss  Wilson 
chuckled!      He   turned  his  eyes  heavily  and 
despairingly  towards  the  other  door ;   and  the 
fearful  barrier  being  now  removed,  he  made  a 
desperate  rush  towards  it.      Alas !   he  was  a 
frail  and  feeble  old  man !     Miss  Wilson  per. 
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ceived  his  dedgn,  and  plunged  after  him ;  and 
being  much  the  more  active  of  the  two,  she 
reached  the  goal  first;  and  as  she  whisked 
round  in  triumph,  haying  locked  the  door,  and 
popped  the  key  into  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
her  pocket,  Mr.  Mason  and  she  dashed  plump 
against  each  other  !  Miss  Wilson  absolutely 
laughed.  If  the  laugh  of  Domime  Sampson 
produced  a  very  serious  effect  upon  a  delicate 
woman,  most  certainly  that  of  Miss  Wilson  did 
not  leave  Mr.  Mason  unmoved ;  or  rather,  it 
rendered  him  inunovable.  He  sank  down  upon 
a  chair  in  utter  exhaustion  both  of  mind  and 
body,  reaUy  beginning  to  think  that  all  the 
powers  of  earth,  if  not  of  another  region,  were 
leagued  against  him,  and  faintly  repeated  to 
himself —"  Oh,  my  God,  what  is  all  this!'' 
Miss  Wilson  took  advantage  of  his  apparent 
resignation,  and  approached  him :  he  hastily 
pressed  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  avail 
himself  of  the  only  means  that  were  left  him  to 
escape  at  least  from  beholding  the   frightful 
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vision.     She,  howeyer,  remained  perfectly  un- 
moved, and  addressed  him  in  these  words : 

^^  Now,  Mr.  Mason,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  why  do  you  treat  me  so  rudely  ?^ 

The  hand  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn  to 
wither  her  with  a  look  of  indignant  astonish- 
ment ;  hut  aa  it  utterly  fiuled  of  its  effect, 
after  another  hopeless  glance  at  both  the  doors, 
the  hand  was  firmly  replaced,  and  she  continued 
with  the  utmost  solenmity— 

"  Mr.  Mason,  are  you  saying  your  prayers  ? 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  answer  me  :  why 
do  you  treat  me  so  rudely,  (no  movement  from 
the  poor  despairing  old  man  now,)  by  receiving 
me  in  such  a  manner,  when  I  am  come  into 
your  room  to  speak  to  you  on  a  most  serious 
business  ?*** 

A  low  stifled  groan  told  more  plainly  than 
any  words  could  have  done,  that,  let  the  busi- 
ness be  what  it  might,  to  him  it  was  serious 
enough. 

She  proceeded.      ''Yes,  Mr.  Mason,  and  a 
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business  that  concerns  you  as  well  as  me.  You 
see,  Miss  Evelyn  is  going  to  be  married,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  going  to  college" 

She  paused,  and  once  more  the  hand  was 
withdrawn,  in  ntter  amazement  at  so  rational 
an  observation  from  her ;  and  though  habit  so 
far  prevailed  as  to  prevent  his  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  use  words  to  her,  his  countenance  pretty 
plainly  expressed,  "  Well  ?" 

"  Well,''  she  said ;  "  and  what  is  then  to  be- 
come of  you  and  me  ?'' 

His  countenance  grew  dark  and  despairing 
again. 

^'  Indeed,  Mr.  Mason,  I  should  never  think 
of  coming  forward  in  this  manner  if  you  were  a 
young  man ;  but  as  you  have  seen  that  other 
men,  your  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune,  have 
courted  me,  and  as  you  are  a  poor  desolate 
old  man,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  saying 
at  once  to  you,  that  it  seems  to  me  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  marry  and  take  care  of 
each  other  f 
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We  must  leave  the  matter  here ;  no  wordB, 
no  language,  conld  give  any  idea  of  Mr.  Mason'*8 
situation  at  the  moment  his  ears  received  these 
words,  uttered,  as  they  evidently  were,  in  per- 
fect seriousness  and  earnestness.  He  stajred, 
he  gaped,  he  literally  gasped  at  her ;  and  the 
first  words  he  uttered  since  she  entered  the 
room  were,  after  a  considerable  pause,  and 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  as  if  a  new  Ught  had 
broken  on  him  -^ 

"  Woman !  are  you  drunk  ?" 

*<  Drunk  !  indeed  I  am  not,  Mr.  Mason.  But 
now  just  tell  me  what  better  we  could  do  ?^ 

Another  stare  of  more  unmixed  horror  and 
detestation  was  followed  by  the  answer — 

«  To  die  I  and  be  d— d  r 

Kwe  have  succeeded  in  giving  our  readers 
the  remotest  idea  of  Mr.  Mason^s  natural  and 
acquired  gentleness  and  philosophy,  this  violent 
answer  will  go  farther  than  any  description,  to 
show  the  state  of  horror  and  despair  to  which 
he  was  driven ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  all 
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thifl  time  hopelesel  j  locked  up  with  liis  tormen- 
tor in  his  own  room  ! 

She  remained  still  utterly  unmoved. 

"Nay,  now,  Mr.  Mason,  why  do  you  an- 
swer that  way  ?  You  cannot  but  haye  some 
feeling  for  me,  after  living  so  many  years 
together." 

"  /  have  r  he  groaned  forth,  with  an  emphar 
sis  that  could  not  have  been  mistaken  by  any  one 
else,  but  by  obtuse  Miss  Wilson  it  really  was. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Mason,  if  you  have,  what 
hinders  you  from  marrying  me,  and  our  spend- 
ing our  lives  together  ?*" 

"  Woman !  spend  your  life  with  the  devil  if 
you  will !  what  have  you  or  I  to  do  with  each 
other .?'' 

"  Just  this,  sir ;  that  you'^ll  see,  if  we  marry 
together,  the  family  will  settle  something  hand- 
some on  us  to  support  us." 

It  must  here  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mason 
was  a  liberal,  learned,  and  gentlemanly-minded 
man,  though  from  adverse  circumstances  and  his 
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Own  primitive  simplicity,  he  never  rose  above 
being  dependent  on  his  talents  for  comfortable 
support.  It  may  be  imagined,  then,  how  fisr  the 
consideration  now  suggested  tended  to  sweeten 
his  inamorata^s  preceding  proposal.  It  actu- 
ally roused  him  to  fiiry,  and  suddenly  spring- 
ing from  his  seat,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  and 
exclaimed,  ^^  Woman  !  you  are  either  drunk  or 
possessed  with  an  evil  spirit.  Give  me  the  key 
this  very  moment,  or  I  vow  to  Heaven  I  will 
take  it  by  force,  and  throw  you  out  of  the 
window  r 

Miss  Wilson  was  not  one  of  those  sensitive 
persons  to  whom  cowardice  belongs,  and  accord- 
ingly she  began  once  more— 

"  Now,    Mr.    Mason ""  but  he  stopped 

her  short  by  turning  to  the  bell,  and  ringing  it 
furiously,  exclaimed,  ^'  Now,  madam,  see  how 
you  will  look  when  the  servants  fly  up,  think- 
ing I  am  only  on  fire  r 

She  did  consider  it,  and  instantly  producing 
the  key,^handed  it  to  him;  though,  while  he  was 
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unlocking  the  door,  she  kept  mattering,  '^  Well, 
Mr.  Mason,  you  are  not  wise — jou  don^t  know 
what^s  good  for  you.  Ood  knows,  I  meant 
nothing  but  to  secure  a  provision  for  us  both 
in  the  simplest  manner ;  and  you^re  ungrateful 
too,  for  it  is  to  please  you  that  I  have  studied 
my  dress  of  late !  and  little  I^d  have  cared  about 
the  breadth  of  my  gown  but  for  you  r 

Mr.  Mason,  who  by  this  time  had  got  the 
door  open,  gave  her  one  more  look  of  contemp- 
tuous aversion,  and  was  motioning .  her  out 
through  the  library,  when  she  said,  "  Well,  if  I 
had  foreseen  all  this,  1^11  engage  I  never  would 
have  refused  Mr.  Nelson:  but,  besides  that  I 
never  thought  of  Miss  Evelyn^s  marrying  so 
soon,  I  thought  that  whenever  it  did  happen  I 
was  always  sure  of  you  !^  And  so  saying,  she 
left  the  room,  apparently  without  resentment  or 
confusion,  by  one  door  just  as  the  servants  ep* 
tered  by  the  other. 

Of  course  the  woman  who  answered  the  bell 
appeared  with  a  grin  and  a  simper. 
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*^  Go  tell  your  master  I  must  speak  with  him 
instantly.'*' 

The  woman  stared.  ^'  My  master,  sir,  has 
not  left  the  dining-room  yet.'' 

**  No  matter ;  tell  him  I  must  speak  with  him 
this  very  moment." 

The  message  was  sent  in,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes Mr.  Evelyn  came  running  up  stairs,  all 
astonishment  and  curiosity,  having  first  ascer- 
tained from  the  servant  that  no  accident  had 
happened.  He  found  Mr.  Mason  husily  en- 
gaged packing  up  his  clothes. 

^'  Good  God !  Mr.  Mason,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  where  are  you  going  ?" 

^^  Oh,  sir,  to  perdition,  I  beUeve ;  my  brain  is 
turned — I  never  was  in  such  a  state  before." 

^'  Explain  yourself,  Mr.  Mason,  I  entreat 
you  ;  what  has  happened,  in  the  name  of  Hea- 
ven ?" 

'^  Oh,  mention  any  name  but  that,  sir !  The 
infernal— —But  no,  I  won't  debase  myself." 
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And  as  calmly  as  he  could  he  informed  Mr. 
Evelyn  of  the  scene  that  had  jnst  oc.curred. 

It  may  easily  be  guessed  what  intensity  of 
delight  it  afforded  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Evelyn^s 
idle  but  jovial  disposition  and  habits.  He  laugh- 
ed until  he  saw  Mr.  Mason  had  nearly  con- 
cluded his  packing,  utterly  regardless  of  his 
mirth ;  he  then  endeavoured  most  anxiously  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose  of  departure ; 
and,  finally,  when  he  could  not  laugh  him  out 
of  it,  by  pointing  out  the  ridicule  that  would 
necessarily  attach  itself  to  the  procedure,  he 
seriously  assured  him,  that  if  either  must  quit 
the  field,  Miss  Wilson  should  be  the  one.  But 
of  this  Mr.  Mason  would  not  hear :  he  said, 
and  said  truly,  that  he  had  all  along  intended 
absenting  himself  during  the  wedding  festivi- 
ties ;  that  this  untoward  matter  only  hastened 
his  departure ;  and  that  Herbert  was  long  as  fit 
for  college  as  he  could  render  him.  In  short, 
all  that  Mr.  Evelyn  could  obtain  was  his  pro- 
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mise  not  to  engage  himself  ekewhere,  without 
communicating  with  them  again ;  and  as  Miss 
Wilson'*s  services  would  probably  terminate 
with  Miss  Evelyn^s  marriage,  that  he  would 
then  return  to  them  at  least  upon  a  visit. 

It  was  then  settled  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
exciting  curiosity  and  explanations,  no  one 
should  be  made  aware  of  his  intentions  that 
night  except  Herbert ;  and  before  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  left  their  pillows  next 
morning,  he  wa«  driven  by  his  attached  and 
grateful  pupil,  to  the  town  of  B— — ,  to  meet  the 
coach  that  started  from  thence^  for  the  north  of 
England,  where  his  family  resided.  His  books 
and  more  heavy  luggage  he  left  behind  him  as 
a  pledge  of  his  return. 

Such  were  the  consequences  that  ensued  firom 
the  unlooked-for,  unhoped-for,  unexpected  pro- 
posal of  marriage  from  one  sickly  old  bachelor, 
operating  upon  a  weak  and  nearly  idiotic  mind, 
which  admitted  of  but  one  idea — ^that  of  provi- 
sion— ^not   emolument — ^merely  provision;   and 
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even  that,  only  by  negative  means,  such  as 
should  be  suggested  by  others,  and  not  coun- 
teracted by  herself.  The  moment  she  attempt- 
ed to  act  or  thmk  for  herself,  all  was  absurd 
chaos:  and  her  having  resisted  the  probably 
not  very  pressing,  or  energetic  proposal  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing, in  addition  to  what  she  said  herself,  that 
she  really  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  (it  being 
the  first  time  in  her  life  such  an  address  had 
ever  been  made  to  her,)  that  she  knew  not 
what  she  did. 

Some  will  be  pleased  to  say  that  such  sur^ 
prises  generally  affect  ladies  the  other  way: 
but  those  are  ladies  whose  thoughts  have 
been  long  and  deeply  engaged  upon  the  subject 
in  the  affirmative  light,  which  Miss  Wilson^s  in 
reality  never  had  been.  Besides,  to  counter- 
balance whatever  of  that  propensity  is  abso- 
lutely inseparable  from  a  lady's  nature,  the  first 
mention  of  it  only  presented  to  her  mind  the 
prospect  of  quitting  the  substantial  comforts  of 
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Beauton;  and  as  she  never  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  before  her ^  this  prospect,  which 
would  have  been  the  one  ever  present  to  a  more 
rational  mind,  in  order  to  provide  against  its 
consequences,  came  to  her  with  all  the  force  of 
a  most  disagreeable  novelty,  and  she  hastily  re- 
jected what  seemed  to  her  calculated  to  produce 
it.  When  tht  marriage  of  Miss  Evelyn  forced 
the  consideration  on  her  mind  again,  and  she 
saw  no  one  appearing  desirous  to  renew  Mr. 
Nelson'^s  offer,  she,  for  the  first  time,  ventured 
to  think  and  act  for  herself — with  what  effect 
the  reader  is  aware,  and  we  must  only  hope 
that  it  might  deter  her  from  such  unnatural 
efforts  of  mind  in  ftiture.  It  seemed  for  the 
present,  indeed,  to  have  done  so ;  for  she  at 
once  subsided  again  into  her  own  quiet  and  taci- 
turn habits ;  and  even  her  dress,  to  the  morti- 
fication of  Major  Vandeleur'^s  vanity,  sank  to 
its  former  level,  or  perhaps  a  little  below  it. 
It  was  remarkable  that  she  never  even  once  in- 
quired what  had  become  of  Mr.  Mason.     In 
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fonner  times,  indeed,  this  would  not  have  been 
noticed  in  her ;  but,  after  such  an  explosion, 
minor  sparks  were  natnrally  expected  still,  now 
and  then,  to  scintillate. 

It  was  not  so,  however ;  she  was  true  to  her 
second  self;  and  as  Oertmde,  though  she  now 
experienced  an  odd  and  unpleasantly  uncertain 
feeling  towards  her,  would  not  suffer  her  to  be 
quizzed  or  tormented  on  the  subject,  the  fiimily 
resumed  their  usual  habits,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  as  much  as  if  no  such  disturbance 
had  ever  occurred.  The  ocean  subsides  as  per- 
fectly after  a  rock  has  been  cast  firom  an  Al- 
mighty hand,  as  when  a  pebble  has  been  flung 
by  an  in&nt :  the  greatest  misfortunes  or  the 
greatest  joys  are  forgotten  in  their  effects,  as 
well  as  the  trifle  of  the  moment ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  time  they  each  require. 

In  the  mean  while,  days  flew  by  at  Beauton 
on  the  wings  of  love — the  most  rapid,  but  the 
least  enduring  of  Timers  many  wings  !  The  first 
cloud  that  was  seen  to  hover  over  those  assem- 
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bled  there,  smce  the  auspicious  hour  of  Major 
Vandeleur^s  arrival  amongst  them,  appeared  on 
the  occasion  of  his  going  to  London,  to  make 
some  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  bring  his 
mother  to  be  present  at  his  wedding.  StiU,  it 
was  but  a  summer-cloud ;  and  so  bri^t,  and  so 
pure,  was  the  expanse  of  happiness  across  which 
it  passed,  that  it  excited  a  smile  rather  than 
a  tear,  in  the  grateful  hearts  which  it  over- 
shadowed. He  departed;  and  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  his  absence  to  take  a  peep  at  his 
past  life,  and  endeavour  to  throw  Ught  upon 
one  or  two  allusions  which  he  made  to  other 
days,  in  his  letter  to  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Can  I  not  serve  you  ?  you  are  young,  and  of 

That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes ;  fair  in  favour, 


And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart, 

Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war 

As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 

An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger. 

Werner. 

GoDTBET  Vandeleub^s  father  had  been  the 
jormger  son  of  a  respectable,  but  by  no  means 
wealthy  family.  Nor  had  they  to  boast  of,,  or 
bewail,  any  gradual  or  sudden  ^^  decline  and 
fidl."''*  They  had  for  generations  been  respect- 
able both  in  class  and  character,  and  there  was 
no  record  of  their  eyer  haying  been  much  higher 
or  much  lower  in  human  estimation— -probably, 
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therefore,  they  never  had  been.     His  mother 
had  more  to  boast  of:   she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  much  more  highly  connected ; 
but  as  she  was  one  of  nine  daughters, 
**  Her  pordoD  was  but  scant ;" 

and  as  the  glebe-house  occupied  by  her  &ther 
was  very  near  to  one  of  the  residences  of  his 
noble  friend  and  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Hamp- 
ton, into  whose  society  it  was  the  darling  hope 
of  his  heart  to  see  his  children  as  they  grew  up 
admitted,  he  made  that  portion  still  smaller, 
by  educating  each  of  them  '^  to  the  top  of  their 
bent.^  Mrs.  Vandeleur  was  at  once  the  most 
amiable,  and  the  most  highly-gifted  amongst 
them ;  and  yet,  as  it  was  impossible  for  a  con- 
scientious clergyman  to  confine  his  fiunily  to 
the  occasional  society  of  Lord  Hampton^s  man- 
sion, she  formed  an  attachment  with  Mr.  Van* 
deleur,  which  was  extremely  regretted  by  her 
&ther.  She  would  not  offend  him ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  until  after  his  death,  which,  by 
depriving  his  children  of  the  chief  source  of 
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their  provision,  and  all  their  claim  to  *^  looking 
high,^  rendered  Mr.  Vandeleor  a  perfectly 
soitahle  match  for  her,  that  she  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  an  affection,  which,  had  she  followed 
her  own  inclinations,  wonld  have  led  her  to 
share  a  throne  with  bim,  if  such  had  been  her 
lot.  They  purchased  the  lease  of  a  small  farm 
between  them,  and  retired  to  it,  determined  to 
endeavour  by  close  attention,  and  strict  economy, 
to  avoid  the  guilt  of  bringing  a  family  into  the 
world  to  abject  poverty,  and  its  almost  constant 
attendant,  vice. 

The  education  which  the  young  ladies  had 
received,  the  cultivation  of  their  father,  and  the 
society  they  had  mingled  in,  could  not  fail  to 
impart  a  polish  and  elegance  both  of  mind  and 
manners  to  Mrs.  Vandeleur  and  her  sisters, 
which  produced  different  effects  on  their  differ- 
ent tempers.  Some,  when  their  father^s  death 
deprived  them  of  these  advantages,  preferred 
brooding  over  past  enjoyments  in  solitary  retire- 
ment,  or  boasting  of   them    among  humbler 
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friendfl,  to  forgetting  them  in  any  sabordlnate 
station  y  while  Mrs.  V andelenr,  with  a  superior 
mind,  and  more  real  dignity  6f  character,  only 
looked  back  to  more  prosperous  times  with 
gratefiil  acknowledgment  for  the  means  she 
had  acquired  in  them,  of  rendering  her  husband'^s 
lowly  home  more  agreeable  to  him,  and  of 
educating  her  fiamily  herself,  without  incurring 
the  expense  of  other  teachers. 

All  this  promised  fairly;  but  when,  after 
about  nine  years  of  wedded  happiness,  Mr.  Van- 
deleur  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  for  the  impru- 
dence of  standing  out  too  long  under  violent 
rain,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  some  part  of  his  har- 
vest made  safe  from  injury,  the  scene  to  his 
widow  was  sadly  changed.  He  left  her  with 
two  children,  a  boy  and  girl ;  and  although,  by 
his  prudent  and  diUgent  management,  they  had 
hitherto  found  their  little  property  amply  suffi- 
cient for  their  wants  and  moderate  wishes,  l^frs. 
Vandeleur  soon  found  the  difference  between  a 
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master^s  eje  and  that  of  a  timid  woman,  now 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  affliction. 

Still,  she  felt  unwilling  to  part  with  what  had 
been  purchased  in  such  happy  times,  and  culti- 
vated and  improved  bj  so  dear  a  hand ;  and  it 
was  not  until  an  event  occurred  which  deprived 
her  home  of  half  its  remaining  charms,  that  she 
could  allow  her  mind  even  to  dwell  upon  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  it. 

The  death  of  her  little  girl,  which  took  place 
within  the  year  after  that  of  her  father,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  poor  wi- 
dowed  mother,  that,  to  save  her  from  sinking 
altogether  under  the  pressure  of  her  calamity, 
she  felt  it  was  now  become  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  seek  to  engage  her  attention  in  some 
scene,  not  calculated  every  moment  to  remind 
her  of  her  double  bereavement. 

Her  noble  boy,  now  about  nine  years  old,  she 
felt  already  called  for  other  instruction  than  she 
could  afford  him,  even  although  she  had  stuped 
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a  little  beyond  the  limits  usually  prescribed  to 
her  sex,  and  gave  him  herself  his  first  rudiments 
of  Latin.  This  was  a  serious,  indeed  an  avfnl 
consideration  to  her;  for  of  inferior  English 
schools  she  had  a  horror  instilled  into  her  by 
her  highly-educated  father,  and  at  an  expenaye 
one  she  had  not  the  means  of  placing  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  supporting  herself. 

In  this  dilemma  it  occurred  to  her  to  write  to 
Lord  Hampton,  on  one  of  whose  estates  her 
farm  was  situated,  to  request  of  him  to  take 
it  off  her  hands.  All  intercourse  had  indeed 
ceased  between  her  family  and  his,  since  her 
father^s  death,  and  her  removal  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country ;  but  his  character  was  so  well 
known  to  her,  for  considerate  kindness  and  libe- 
rality, that  she  preferred  a  direct  address  to 
him  to  any  intermediate  application. 

Her  feelings  were  in  some  degree  soothed  by 
a  letter  firom  himself  soon  after,  saying  that 
the  following  autumn,  which  was  the  time  she 
named,  the  &rm  should  be  taken  off  her  hands 
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upon  her  own  terms.  She  was  not  so  weak  as 
not  to  appreciate  and  rejoice  in  this  liberal  ac- 
ceding to  her  wishes  yet  she  nearly  effaced  the 
characters  of  the  letter  in  her  tears.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  makes  one  weep  so  much  as  a 
favonr  conferred  cheerfolly  and  kindly,  in  the 
belief  it  is  giving  pleasure,  which  yet  it  is  only 
severe  necessity  could  induce  us  to  accept :  it 
shows  us,  somehow,  so  plainly  how  little  our 
feelings  are  understood  by  others. 

Young  Vandeleur  happened  to  run  past  the 
window  with  his  dog,  as  his  mother  was  thus 
engaged,  and  his  quick  dark  eyes  instantly  per- 
ceiving her  affliction,  he  sprang  into  the  house, 
and  shutting  out  his  dog,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
as  if  he  felt  it  was  no  scene  for  him,  threw  his 
arms  round  his  mother's  neck,  and  leaned  his 
head  on  hers  in  silence.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  her  weep,  and  supposed  it  still  to 
be  for  the  same  cause.  At  last  he  perceived 
the  letter  lying  open  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes, 
now  and  then,  fix  themselves  on  it. 
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"  Dearest  mother,^  he  said  gently,  "  just  teD 
me  if  anything  new  has  happened  to  affict  yon  ?^ 

^'  No,  my  sweet  boy,  it  is  not  afliiction  that 
makes  me  weep,— it  is  weakness,  folly,  sinful- 
ness !'' 

"  Nay,  mother,  whatever  it  is,  let  me  share 
it.^ 

*•  Even  such  as  I  have  described  it,  Godfrey?*" 

^'  Even  so,  mamma :  if  yon  are  suffering  from 
it,  I  will  share  it  with  you." 

Need  it  be  told  that  the  mother  kissed  the 
brown  cheek  of  her  manly  boy  ?  "  But  God- 
frey, I  fear  the  news  will  afflict  you  on  your 
own  account/' 

The  boy  started,  and  his  innocent  mind  ran 
ha£(tily  over  the  catalogue  of  his  favourites, — 
his  dogs,  his  bullfinch,  his  father'^s  gun. 

"  What  is  it,  mamma  ?'' 

"  Should  you  be  very  sorry  to  go  from  hence, 
Godfrey  ?" 

*'  Go  from  hence  ! — ^no,  mamma.  I  know  I 
must  go  from  hence  some  time ;  and,  only  for 
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you,  I  wish  I  were  in  the  axmj  now,  to  fight 
that  young  general  who  is  oppressing  the  poor 
Italians.^ 

"  Why,  whom  did  yon  hear  speaking  of  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte  ?^ 

The  hoy  reddened  and  looked  down  :  he  had 
learned  not  to  speak  of  his  father  nnnecessarily 
to  his  poor  mother. 

'*  Well,  bnt  Godfrey,"  she  resumed,  stifling 
a  sigh,  ^'  it  is  not  to  go  into  the  army,  but  to  go 
and  live  elsewhere,  and  to  give  up  this  place  for 


ever.*" 


c« 


Indeed,  mamma,  I  donH  care  much  if  Caesar, 
and  Pompey,  and  old  Corcoran  come  with  us : 
Whistle  I  can  bring  in  my  hand/'' 

**  Your  whistle,  boy !'' 

The  boy  laughed. 

^^  No,  mamma,  not  my  whistle,  but  Whistle 
the  bullfinch.'' 

'*  It  is  nearly  as  bad.  Go,  child — go  out  and 
play.*"  And  she  pushed  him  from  her,  with  a 
kind  of  jealous  aflTection. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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The  child  lingered  in  the  room,  OTidently 
disconcerted.  The  course  of  the  mother^s  tean 
was  checked,  and  she  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
sa3ring  as  she  passed  him,  ^^  What  is  the  matt»  ? 
why  don't  you  go  out  and  play  ?  I^m  not  asgiy 
with  you." 

''  No,  mamma,  but  worse— you  are  disap* 
pointed  with  me,  and  what  could  I  do  else  ?^ 

**  Nothing,  child ;  it  was  I  was  wrong — ^un- 
reasonable. There,  (kisnng  him,)  go  away  now 
to  your  Caesar ;  see,  he 's  sitting  at  the  window 
looking  in  for  you." 

How  Uttle  eyen  the  fondest  and  most  atten- 
tive of  parents  sometimes  know  the  workings 
of  a  child's  nund !  Doubtless  Mrs.  Vandelenr 
thought  that,  in  thus  condescending  to  allude 
to  his  dog,  she  had  proved  to  her  son  that  aU 
unpleasant  feelings  had  passed  from  her  mind : 
but  it  is  not  until  custom  and  the  habits  of 
society  have  taught  us  that  words  are  all  thai 
we  can  be  called  upon  actually  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  more  natural  evidences  of  our  feelings 
are  overlooked. 
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It  was  not  until  the  child  was  asleep  that 
night,  that  his  mother  learned  the  true  work- 
ings of  his  manly  little  heart.  He  was  aware 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  oyer  to  look 
at  him  in  his  little  bed  every  night  before  she 
retired  to  her  own,  as  the  last  sweet  duty  that 
depended  on  his  earthly  parent,  before  she  gave 
him  np  for  the  night  to  his  heavenly  one ;  and 
althongh,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  against  it,  sleep  had  closed  his  eyes 
long  before  she  came  up,  she  found  laid  upon 
his  warm  and  rosy  cheek  a  letter  directed,  in  his 
childish  hand,  "  To  mamma.*"  She  opened  it  in 
no  small  surprise,  and  read  the  following  lines, 
which  we  venture  to  present  to  the  reader,  as 
affording  the  first  dawnings  of  a  character  in 
which  we  hope  they  are  already  somewhat  in- 
terested. 

^*  Mamma,  who  is  the  wisest,  best, 
With  which  a  child  was  erer  blest, 
Once  told  me  we  must  leave  our  home 
Upon  the  strange  wide  world  to  roam ; 
And  ask'd  if  I  should  greatly  grieve 
My  own  nice  darling  home  to  leare. 

g2 
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What  could  I  say  ?     Papa  had  taught  me. 
No  matter  what  regret  it  brought  me. 
To  try  to  spare  mamma  all  pain : 
And  if  she  cannot  here  remain. 
Was  it  for  me  to  grieve  her  more 
By  counting  all  our  losses  o*er  ? 
Should  I  have  said  '  Mamma,  don't  go 
From  where  papa  and  Jane  lie  low ; — 
Oh,  do  not  leave  the  darling  spot 
Where  he  so  often  bless'd  his  lot ; 
Leave  not  the  pretty  chestnut-tree 
Where  he  used  often. have  his  tea; 
Leave  not  the  rose  and  jasmine  bower 
He  twined  to  shade  you  from  a  shower ; 
Leave  not  the  spot  which  you  have  said 
Was  sacred  by  the  honoured  dead  :— 
Was  it  for  me  to  say  all  this, 
Just  for  myself  to  gain  a  kiss  ? 
I  would  not  make  my  mother  ciy 
For  twenty  kisses  more — not  I. 
I  'd  rather  try  to  make  her  feel 
My  heart  was  made  of  wood  or  steel. 
Which,  though  they  may  be  cut  full  deep 
For  use,  will  never  melt  or  weep. 
And  if  I  named  my  dogs  and  bird, 
Twas  but  to  show,  upon  my  word. 
That  all  that  I  could  bring  about 
With  ease  to  her  I  would  not  scout 
And  as  they  love  me,  I  'd  regret 
To  leave  them  here  behind  to  fret : 
But  if  this  would  her  grief  incur, 
Why  let  them  fret  instead  of  her." 
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It  may  be  thought  that  Mrs.  Vandeleur's 
most  prudent  and  most  proper  part,  on  reading 
this  little  efiusiony  would  have  been  to  have 
kissed  her  child'^s  cheek  with  such  softness  as  if 
his  life  depended  on  his  not  being  wakened, 
and  to  reserve  all  further  expression  of  her 
feelings  until  he  came  to  her  next  morning. 
But  different  circumstances  bring  different  feel- 
ings and  difierent  modes  of  acting :  the  former 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  most  natural  to 
the  happy  wife  who  could  have  flown  to  the 
bosom  of  her  husband,  and  there  given  utter- 
ance to  all  she  felt. 

With  the  lonely  and  widowed  mother  of 
little  Godfrey  the  case  was  very  different,  and 
she  neither  could  nor  wished  to  restrain  herself 
from  rousing  her  boy,  by  murmuring  on  his 
cheek,  '^  Ck>dfrey,  Oodfrey,  my  son,  speak  to 
your  mother  and  forgive  her.^ 

The  child  wakened,  started,  and  stared  wild- 
ly round  him  for  a  moment,  utterly  forgetful  of 
all  that  had  passed.    Presently,  his  eyes  be- 
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coming  more  reconciled  to  the  light,  and  £EdIing 
on  his  own  letter,  the  whole  drcnmstanoe 
rashed  at  once  to  his  mind,  and  with  a  smile 
and  a  binsh  he  hid  his  fiice  in  his  mothers 
bosom. 

She  held  him  there  for  more  than  a  minnte. 
'^  And  these  were  yomr  real  feelings,  my  child  ?^ 
she  said  at  last. 

The  poet  was  all  forgotten,  and  the  simple 
answer,  **•  They  were,  mamma,^  was  all  he 
whispered. 

His  mother  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  speak 
to  him.  She  pressed  his  head  for  a  moment 
more  closely  to  her  bosom ;  then  gently  raising 
his  &ce,  she  took  off  his  nightcap,  that  she 
might  the  more  fnlly  indnlge  herself  in  the 
sweet  delusion  of  having  abeady  fonnd  another 
friend  and  guardian  of  her  feelings  in  her  al- 
most infant  child. 

The  verses,  which  it  may  well  be  believed 
she  looked  on  with  a  mother'^s  partiality,  were 
in  that  hour  forgotten  even  by  her,  and,  from 
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the  utter  incapacity  she  felt  to  suit  her  feelings 
to  mortal  ears,  she  said,  '^  Godfrey,  my  child, 
leave  your  bed  for  a  moment  and  pray  with 
your  mother.^  Her  prayer  we  shall  not  repeat ; 
but  it  tanj^t  her  child,  in  that  happy,  glowing 
moment,  the  comprehensiye  lesson  to  give  thanks 
for  being  already  enabled  to  give  happiness  to 
his  parentis  widowed  heart.  That  hour  and 
that  prayer  never  were  forgotten.  She  replaced 
him  on  his  little  oonch,  and  his  happy  spirit  was 
soon  away  in  fairy-land  again. 

Not  so  with  her.  The  excitement  of  her 
.  feelings,  although  joyous,  did  not  so  rapidly 
sabside :  die  seemed  to  have  got  a  new  spirit 
of  exertion  within  her,  and  for  that  night,  at 
least,  she  thought  every  sacrifice  would  be  lij^t 
to  her  for  the  sake  of  that  noble  boy ;  and  that, 
above^  all  things,  no  selfish  pining  of  hers  should 
ever  again  cast  a  shade  over  his  buoyant  and 
joyous  spirit. 

One  more  consequence  ensued  from  this  little 
adventure.    A  mother^s  partiality  is  a  thing  of 
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SO  different  a  nature  from  a  critic^s  justice,  that 
it  has  not  unfreqnently  been  known  blindly  to 
beguile  those  it  has  loved  best,  into  the  &ngs  of 
the  latter,  where  they  perhaps  barely  escaped 
annihilation,  physical  as  well  as  moral.  And 
really  I  think  this  very  reflection  should  make 
critics  merdAil,  as  it  belongs  not  to  mor- 
tals to  visit  the  sins  of  the  &ther  upon  the 
children. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  only  led 
to  Mrs.  Vandeleur^s  thinking  it  of  even  more 
importance  than  she  ever  did  before,  that  her  son 
should  receive  the  most  liberal  education ;  and 
though  a  sensible  and  even  a  clever  woman,  her 
mind  floated  away  for  a  moment  to  the  bench 
or  the  stall,  if  not  to  the  woolsack  or  the  mitre 
themselves:  a  field-oificer^s  epaulettes  indeed 
glittered  before  her  eyes  for  a  moment;  bat 
from  them  she  turned  away,  for  they  were 
presented  to  her  on  the  point  of  a  sword  steeped 
in  blood. 

As  the  preliminary  step,  however,  to  all  or 
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to  any  of  this  advancement,  she  remember- 
ed that  it  waa  necessary  she  should  herself 
make  some  exertion,  and  before  sleep  closed 
her  eyes,  the  true-hearted  woman,  and  affec- 
tionate mother,  had  come  to  the  determination 
of  looking  out,  between  the  present  time  and 
the  following  antomn,  for  a  situation  as  go- 
verness in  some  fimiily,  of  such  character  and 
consequence,  as  should  take  from  the  office  any 
appearance  of  degradation,  that  could  hereafter 
call  a  blush  into  the  cheek  of  the  son  for  whose 
sake  she  made  the  sacrifice,  and  for  whose  fu- 
ture &te  she  looked  so  high. 

Fortune,  or  a  higher  Power,  seemed  to  favour 
her  laudable  resolution  on  this  head.  About  a 
month  before  the  time  arrived  at  which  she 
was  to  give  up  her  sweet  cottage-home,  and 
while  she  was  yet  anxiously  looking  around 
for  another,  in  which  to  remain  until  she  could 
permanently  settle  herself  to  her  satis&ction,  or 
rather  according  to  her  judgment,  she  received 
the  following  letter  from  Lord  Hampton  : — 

o5 
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^^  DxAR  Majoam, 

'^  At  the  time  1  received  jour  letter  on  the 
subject  of  your  fiinn,  my  mind  was  so  painfidly 
occupied  by  an  impending  domestic  calamity, 
that  I  could  only  reply  to  the  application  in 
the  very  briefest  terms.  You  have  doubtlesa 
since  heard  of  the  loss  1  have  sustained,  and 
that  my  little  girl  is  deprived  by  death  of  her 
excellent  mother.  Belize  me,  madam,  I  am 
at  all  times  sincerely  interested  in  whatever  oon* 
cems  you,  or  any  member  of  your  esteemed 
father^s  fitmily ;  yet  I  am  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  selfishness  may  not  be  my  chief 
motive  in  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  take  the 
liberty  of  making  to  you.  Should  there  be  in  it 
anything  unpleasant  to  your  feelingB,  or  wh<dly 
foreign  to  your  views>  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it 
on  the  assurance,  that  no  motives  should  have 
induced  me  knowingly  to  offend  against  either. 
My  intention  is  immediately  to  procure  for  my 
little  girl,  the  advantage  of  the  constant  and 
affectionate  care   of  some  lady,  whose  mind, 
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manners,  and  accomplifihments,  may  in  some 
degree  lessen  to  her  the  loss  she  has  sustained. 
I  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  meet  with  snch 
who  would  condescend  to  the  sitoation;  bnt 
allow  me  to  point  ont  to  you,  madam,  that,  as 
&r  as  is  possible,  it  shall  in  this  case,  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  be  divested  of  every  appearance  of 
a  snbordinate  one.  The  lady  shall  have  the 
entire  control  and  management  of  the  child, 
who  is  only  five  years  old,  with  carte  blanche  for 
her  expenses  as  to  masters,  attendants,  and 
minor  matters;  and  a  small  suite  of  apartments, 
for  her  own  and  her  little  protegee^s  use,  in 
whichever  of  my  residences  she  may  prefer.  At 
the  same  time  I  should  hope  always  to  be 
&voured  with  the  lady'^s  presence  at  my  dinner- 
table,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  my  drawing- 
foom ;  as  it  is  quite  my  hobby  that  every  one, 
as  well  as  the  child  herself,  should  understand 
that  her  maternal  friend  is  not  a  mere  govern- 
ess. For  other  considerations,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  we  cannot  fietil  to  agree,  as  I 
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should  think  ahnost  any  remiineration  too  small 
for  one  who  was  qualified  to  meet  my  wishes  on 
this  important  matter :  and  in  casting  mj  eyes 
around  me,  I  can  think  of  no  one  who,  firom  my 
own  knowledge,  and  pleasing  recollection  of  her 
various  excellences  and  superior  mind  and  man- 
ners, seems  to  me  to  unite  all  I  could  desire  so 
completely  as  Mrs.  Vandeleur.  Shoxdd  it  so 
happen  that  the  offer  meets  your  approbation, 
I  shall,  believe  me,  feel  myself  doubly  grati- 
fied. 

^'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
^'  Dear  madam, 

^^  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"  Hampton." 

^*  LondoD,  August  17.'^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  gratitude, 
the  delight,  with  which  Mrs.  Vandeleur  received 
this  proposal,  magnificent  of  its  kind.  She 
clasped  her  boy  in  her  arms;  and  althou^ 
floods  of  tears  convinced  him  that  their  hour  of 
parting  wius  at  hand,  still  there  was  something 
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in  her  embraces  and  her  countenance,  that  told 
to  his  feeling  and  intelligent  mind  and  heart, 
that  there  was  joy  mingled  with  her  sorrow. 

The  farm  with  all  it  contained  was  soon  after 
taken  off  her  hands  at  a  liberal  valuation,  the 
proceeds  placed  at  interest  in  her  son^s  name, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  he  was  settled  at 
an  excellent  and  highly  respectable  school  in 
shire ;  and  she  proceeded  to  join  Lord 
Hampton''s  family  in  London,  where  they  had 
remained  in  consequence  of  the  marchionesses 
illness. 

The  school  at  which  Mrs.  Vandeleur  had 
placed  her  son  by  the  advice  of  one  of  her  bro- 
thers, combined  what  in  her  situation  were  great 
advantages.  It  was  one  of  those  schools  which 
were  established  at  the  time  that  the  French 
Revolution  sent  so  many  to  seek  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, partly  on  the  speculation  of  being  able  to 
procure  foreign  teachers  on  very  low  terms ;  and 
as  it  was  conducted  by  an  English  gentleman 
of  sense,  prudence,    and  judgment,  it  did  in- 
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deed  afford  the  most  polite  and  liberal  edaca- 
tion  on  comparatively  moderate  terms.  But 
besides  these  substantial  advantages,  it  had  one 
more  in  the  eyes  of  the  fond  mother,  which 
perhaps  wonld  have  outweighed  them  all  had 
she  listened  to  her  feelings  rather  than  to  her 
reason:  happily  in  the  present  instance  they 
went  hand-in-hand. 

The  school  was  situated  about  six  miles  from 
Seaton,  the  favourite  country  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hampton ;  which  gave  to  her  heart 
the  hope  that  she  should  frequently,  in  the  sum* 
mer  months,  be  able  to  see  her  boy;  though 
her  propriety  and  native  dignity  determined 
her  to  keep  the  matter  of  his  vicinity  a  se* 
cret  from  Lord  Hampton.  Accordingly,  when 
he  on  her  arrival  politely  inquired  how  she  had 
disposed  of  her  son,  she  slightly  answered, 
that  she  had  placed  him  at  school  in  the  coun* 
try  by  the  advice  of  one  of  his  uncles ;  and  the 
matter  passed  fi^m  Lord  Hampton^s  mind. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  a  {ew  words  of  her 
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little  pupil.  The  young  Conntess  of  Seaton  was 
the  only  child  of  the  Marquis  of  Hampton. 
She  inherited  her  mother^s  title,  and  was  heiress 
to  the  greater  part  of  her  father^s  possessions. 
From  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestry  on  both 
aides  of  her  house,  the  Lady  Seaton  derived  pro- 
pensities and  talents  as  noble ;  but  with  them  a 
loftiness  and  independence  of  character,  which 
was  perceptible  at  the  very  earliest  age,  and 
which  it  required  the  most  watchftd  and  judi* 
cious  care  of  her  maternal  friend,  to  temper 
down  into  the  gentle,  amiable,  and  feminine 
creature  she  afterwards  became. 

To  check  a  spirit  which  in  itself  was  all 
generosity,  noble  pride,  and  didike  of  being 
controlled,  would  have  seemed  a  superfluous, 
perhaps  an  indiscreet  endeavour,  to  the  many 
who  deem  such  qualities  the  fit  accompaniments 
of  rank  and  power,  as  rendering  their  possessors 
properly  alive  to  the  distance  between  them- 
selves and  less  fortunate  mortals.  But  the 
judicious  friend  to  whom  the  care  of  forming 
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Lady  Seaton^s  character  was  committed,  thought 
differently.  Her  study  of  the  hmnan  heart, 
and  her  experience  in  life,  alike  tended  to  con- 
vince her,  that  the  sense  of  one^s  own  superior 
advantages  over  others  much  oftener  requires 
the  rein  than  the  spur.  Her  efforts,  therefore, 
all  tended  to  render  Lady  Seaton  worthy  of  the 
elevation  of  her  rank  ;  and  the  plan  she  adopted 
to  prepare  her  for  commanding  others,  was  by 
teaching  her  to  command  herself; — an  exercise 
which,  without  the  risk  of  engendering  pride, 
arrogance,  or  hard-heartedness,  has  the  effect 
of  forming  that  strength  of  mind,  and  decision 
of  character,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  due 
employment  of  wealth  or  power. 

Before  her  pupil  had  completed  her  tenth 
year,  she  already  felt  in  some  degree  rewarded 
for  the  anxious  care  bestowed  on  her  most  ar- 
duous undertaking,  when  one  day  the  little  girl 
came  running  back  to  her  from  a  walk,  dowD 
which  she  had  gambolled  before  her,  with  a 
blush  of  mortified  pride  upon  her  cheek,  as  she 
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exclaimed,  '^  I  am  hmnbled,  dear  madam,  I  am 
humbled]  I  have  been  commanded  by  mj 
passions,  and  I  yielded  to  them  :^'  and  her 
lustrous  black  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

She  had  met  the  gardener  carrying  some 
fruit  to  the  house,  and  had  taken  a  rosy  apple, 
which  was  to  her  forbidden  fruit.  She  now 
handed  it  half-eaten  to  her  governess;  and 
though  offered  permission  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  her  disobedience,  she  flung  it  from  her  in 
indignation  and  disgust. 

Lady  Seaton  was  beautiful,  as  I  think  most 
of  the  daughters  of  our  Enghsh  aristocracy  are  : 
it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise,  with  their  delicate- 
ly transparent  complexions,  which  establidi  at 
once  an  impression  of  high  nurture  and  refine- 
ment— their  finely-formed  noses,  that  distin- 
guishing feature  of  race  and  even  of  country — 
and  their  fair  shining  tresses. 

Lord  Hfunpton  lived  as  a  great  English 
noble  ought  to  live,  much  in  the  world  both  in 
town  and  country;    and  the  young  countess 
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was  from  her  very  birth  accustomed  to  mingle 
with  the  ilite  of  the  earth.  Mrs.  Vaadelear 
was  ever  at  her  side.  From  the  moment  that 
Lord  Hampton  made  clear  his  wishes  that  it 
should  be  so,  she  took  her  station  in  society  at 
his  house,  and  conducted  herself  in  it,  with  snch 
becoming  and  inherent  dignity,  aided  by  grace- 
ful and  polished  manners,  that  she  was  as  much 
respected  and  esteemed  by  every  class,  as  if  she 
never  had  moved  out  of  that  elevated  sphere. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  judicious  attention 
to  his  wishes,  and  her  complete  success  so  &r 
in  the  education  of  his  heiress,  should  pass  un- 
noticed by  a  man  of  Lord  Hampton^s  discern- 
ment and  liberal  feelings.  Notwithstanding  her 
noble  salary,  he  still  felt  himself  her  debtor, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  pleajemre  of  marking 
his  approbation  by  forwarding  her  son  in  what- 
ever profession  he  should  select,  whenever  he 
became  old  enough  to  profit  by  it:  and  once 
or  twice  of  late  he  asked  what  his  age  was,  and 
,  expressed  a  hope   that  he  was    receiving    a 
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thoroughly  good  edacation.  Perhaps,  had  he 
known  that,  at  the  moment  he  made  these 
inqoiries,  the  hoy  was  so  near  to  him,  his  kind 
consideration  and  respect  for  Mrs.  Vandelenr 
had  led  him  even  farther.  The  matter,  however, 
was  destined  not  to  remain  longer  a  secret. 

It  was  cnstomary  with  Lord  Hampton,  when 
in  the  country,  to  take  what  he  called  constitu- 
tional rides,  in  the  morning,  round  his  grounds, 
before  any  of  his  guests  appeared.  One  mom- 
ing,  when  riding  as  usual  along  a  broad  walk 
that  ran  all  round  the  demesne  inside  the  wall^ 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  loud  and  angry 
voices,  and  sounds  of  contention,  which  seemed 
rapidly  increasing.  At  last  the  words — "  I  am 
unwilling,  sir,  to  bid  my  men  fire  upon  you,"^ 
convinced  him  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
if  he  meant  to  interfere ;  and  galloping  to  the 
nearest  gate,  which  happened  to  be  a  very  short 
distance  before  him,  he  was  in  a  moment  or 
two  up  with  the  party.  It  consisted  of  a  re- 
cruiting Serjeant,  a  party  of  soldiers,  a  young 
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lad  (who  seemed  just  enlisted,  and  whose  bnllet- 

■ 

eyes  and  large  stolid  face  were  swelled  even 
beyond  their  nsual  dimensions  by  blubbering), 
and  two  young  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  ap- 
peared to  be  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  tall  and  handsome-looking,  with  large  dark 
eyes,  which  now,  in  his  anger,  seemed  to  emit 
sparks  of  fiery  indignation ;  the  other,  some 
years  older,  and  evidently,  as  well  by  his  ap- 
peanmce,  as  by  his  a^nt,  a  foreigner. 

There  was  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties the  moment  Lord  Hampton  appeared ;  and 
upon  his  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
both  of  the  young  men  hesitating  how  to  mi- 
swer,  the  Serjeant  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that 
he  was  conducting  the  young  recruit,  on  whoee 
collar  he  still  kept  a  firm  grasp,  and  whom  he 
stated  to  have  enlisted  the  evening  before,  to 
the  next  town,  where  the  regiment  was  quar- 
tered, when  he  was  pursued  by  the  taller  of 
those  two  young  gentlemen,  (pointing  out  the 
young  Englishman,)  who  not  only  urged  and 
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instigated  the  young  candidate  for  martial  ho- 
nours, to  throw  back  the  bonntj-money  he  had 
received,  bnt  threatened  to  beat  the  Serjeant 
and  assist  him  in  escaping. 

^^  Indeed,  my  lord,^  added  the  man,  who 
knew  Lord  Hampton^s  appearance,  *'  I  think 
him  mad,  for  m  j  part ;  for  he  offered  to  enlist 
himself  instead  of  this  here  chap.^' 

"  And  this  other  young  gentleman  ?^  asked 
the  marquis  with  a  look  of  grave  and  deter- 
mined patience  and  inquiry. 

^'  That  other  young  gentleman,  my  lord,  I 
know  nothing  of:  he  came  up  but  now,  and 
was  taking  my  part  against  this  other  madcap. 
I  was  loth  to  go  to  extremities  with  him,  seeing 
they  are  both  pupils  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  esta- 
blishment near  this.*" 

"  How  far  off?'' 

*'  Five  miles  or  so,  my  lord." 

^  Proceed,  Serjeant,  on  your  route,"  said  the 
marquis  with  authority,  ^^  and  I  shall  make  it 
my  bufflness  to  inquire  from  Mr.  Hamilton  how 
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it  happens  that  his  young  gentlemen  are  wan- 
dering the  country  at  these  hours,  and  disturb- 
ing persons  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.^ 

^^  By  Heaven  he  shall  not  proceed,  though  !^ 
exclaimed  the  English  youth.  *^  My  lord,  I 
beg  your  pardon;  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  your  character  and  person  ;^-^(the  marquis 
bowed  haughtily  and  impatiently,  the  young 
man  coloured  and  went  on:) — ^  these  are  not 
words  of  course,  my  lord,  as  you  would  know 
if  you  knew  who  I  am ;  but  this  man  shall  not 
carry  off  William  Henshawe,  whom  he  enlisted 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  and  leave  his  family  to 
ruin  of  every  dreadful  description.'" 

At  this  moment  the  other  young  man  stepped 
hastily  forward,  and  taking  hold  of  the  arm  of 
the  speaker,  ^^  Gome,  come,^^  he  said,  ^^  recol- 
lect yourself,  my  fiiend,  there  has  been  enough 
of  this;  don'^t  offend  Lord  Hampton,  and — ^ 
he  whispered  very  rapidly  a  French  sentence  in 
his  ear,  the  purport  of  which  was  a  promise, 
by  everything  sacred,  that  there  should  be  no 
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more  on  hia  part  of  a  certain  affair  which  was 
understood  between  them;  and  added,  in  the 
same  low  and  rapid  tone,  ^^Take  mjadyioe  and 
drop  it,  or  people  will  very  fairly  aiupect  your 
own  intentions.'*^ 

*"'  Villain  and  coward  I  '^  exclaimed  the  yonng 
man,  shaking  off  his  hand;  and  forgetful  of 
where  he  stood,  in  whose  presence,  and  every* 
thing  but  his  indignation  at  the  moment,  he 
struck  his  school  companion  a  violent  blow 
across  the  fitce  with  a  switch  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  the  blow  was 
returned,  and  it  was  only  on  a  muttered  chal- 
lenge being  given,  and  accepted,  that  they  were 
dragged  asunder. 

The  Marquis  of  Hampton,  highly  incensed, 
once  more  conmianded  the  se^eant  to  proceed ; 
telling  him  at  the  same  time,  if  he  was  again 
interrupted,  to  order  his  soldiers  to  do  their  duty. 

^'  Then  let  them  fire  on  me  T  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  ^^  if  so  it  must  be ;  and  do  you. 
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William  Henshawe,  either  quietly  proceed  and 
leave  your  sister  to  destmction,  or  stand  by  me 
and  share  my  fate.^ 

This  speech,  uttered  as  it  was  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  truth,  as  he  was  fiu:  from  in- 
tending that  matters  should  proceed  to  any  ex- 
tremity with  the  headstrong  youth,  however  he 
might  wish  to  intimidate  him  from  interfering 
fiirther  with  the  serjeaht,  attracted  the  mar- 
quises attention,  and  afforded  him  a  pretext  for 
again  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  this  case, 
which  at  present  appeared  rather  extraordi- 
nary. 

He  no  sooner  made  known  his  wishes  to  that 
effect,  than  the  young  Frenchman  coming  for- 
ward, apologised  politely  and  handsomely  for 
his  share  in  the  matter,  and  said,  that  being  un- 
willing to  trespass  Airther  on  the  Marquis  of 
Hampton,  or  to  discuss  the  business  any  far- 
ther on  the  high  road,  he  should  beg  leave  td 
retire,  certain  that,  whatever  passion  might  lead 
his  young  friend  to  be  guilty  of,  he  could  rely 
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implicitly  on  his  honour  and  yeracity,  and  that  he 
would  assert  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  any  one 
which  he  could  not  prove,  and  therefore  he  left 
his  character  with  confidence  in  his  hands.*"  He 
turned  to  depart. 

^^  It  shall  not  avail  you  not  one  single  iota ! 
all  the  fine  speeches  you  can  make  to  me,*^  re- 
turned his  companion ;  ^^  the  more  honour  and 
truth  I  possess,  the  worse  for  you ;  so  stay  and 
defend  yourself  if  you  can,  for  I  tell  you  plainly 
my  generosity  will  not  be  the  least  worked  on 
to  spare  you  in  your  absence.^ 

But  ere  this  exhortation,  however  loudly 
uttered,  came  to  its  conclusion,  it  was  borne 
by  the  wind  far  from  the  ears  it  was  intended 

for. 

There  was  a  mementos  silence  ;  the  marquis 
was  a  man  of  too  much  discernment  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  reliance  on  the  young  man^s 
honour  and  truth,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
his  generosity  also,  evinced  by  his  companion 
and  now  antagonist ;  and  he  waited  for  the  de- 
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fence  of  his  late  conduct  with  a  secret  hope  that 
it  would  prove  a  sufficient  one.  But  the  youth 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  his  courage  and 
bold  bearing,  and  stood  with  an  irresolute  and 
vexed  expression  of  countenance. 

At  last  the  marquis  said,  ^'  Well,  joxing  gen- 
tleman,. I  thought  you  were  about  to  give  some 
explanation  of  this  strange  and  disgracefdl 
scene  ?"" 

'^  I  had  intended  it,  my  lord,  if  that  fellow 
had  stayed :  but,  as  he  said,  it  is  a  different  thing 
to  accuse  a  man  to  his  face  and  let  him  defend 
himself,  from  speaking  behind  his  back  what, 
after  all,  I  certainly  can  not  swear  to."^ 

^^  Come,  come,^^  said  the  marquis,  ^^  this 
is  either  trifling,  or  the  very  romance  of  youth- 
ftd  generosity,  which,  if  it  be  allowed  to  run 
headlong  at  first,  and  outstrip  justice,  will  soon 
exhaust  itself,  and  in  riper  years  be  left  as  fiir 
behind,  by  justice :  now  prudence  should  be 
the  charioteer,  and  from  the  very  onset  make 
the  two  pull  side  by  side  together.'" 
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^^  I  understand  and  like  jour  metaphor,  my 
lord ;  but,  somehow,  one  cannot  jump  at  once  to 
everything  that^s  right :  howeyer,  I  shall  try  to 
imite  them  as  well  as  I  can.''^   And  he  proceeded 
to  inform  Lord  Hampton  that  William  Hen- 
shawe  was  the  only  son  of  a  poor  blind  old 
woman,  whose  chief  means  of  support  was  the 
employment  this  youth  receiyed  at  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's school,   where  he  almost   constantly  re- 
sided, and,  being  an  active  and  unassuming  lad, 
was  frequently  admitted  to  join  in  their  rougher 
exercises.     It  happened  that,   the  day  before 
this  memorable  one,  there  was  a  great  cricket- 
match,  and  the  winners  gave  an  entertainment, 
at  which  poor  Henshawe  became  so  intoxicated, 
that,  on  his  way  home,  meeting  the  recruiting- 
serjeant,   he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  his  allure- 
ments. 

'^  Well,  my  good  sir,'''  said  the  marquis,  in  a 
tone  of  rather  surprised  interrogation,  ^^  and  if 
the  youth  chooses  it,  what  then  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  it  is  the  way  half  our  soldiers  are  en- 
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listed ;  and  we  must  not  be  too  nice  in  these 
times.'*'' 

^^  Chooses  it,  sir  !^  exclaimed  the  yomig 
man,  while  the  candidate  for  martial  &me 
groaned  in  spirit,  but  seeing  his  cause  in  bet- 
ter hands,  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  it  there. 
^'  Chooses  it,  mj  lord !  his  heart  is  breaking 
at  this  moment ;  and  he  would  be  a  brute  if  it 
were  not  so.  Is  it  not,  Henshawe  ? — ^why  don"*t 
you  answer  ?" 

^'  I  beared  no  question*  asked  of  I  before :  but 
no,  Mr.  Vandeleur,  no,-*— my  heart  is  as  tough 
as  another^s,  I  warrant.^^ 

Neither  Lord  Hampton  nor  even  tbe  young 
gentleman  himself  could  refrain  from  a  smile  at 
this  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  soldat  malgri 
lui^  to  assert  his  manhood,  even  against  the 
chance  of  his  escape. 

'*  Well,  but  I  mean,^  resumed  his  young 
champion^  ^^  would  you  not  be  happy  to  be  let 
off?  I  know  that,  while  I  live,  I  never  shall  for- 
get the  scene  I  witnessed  this  morning  in  your 
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mother's  cottage. — "  Oh,  my  lord  !''  turning  to 
Lord  Hampton,  ^^  it  was  really  fearfiil  to  see 
the  large  tears  falling  firom  her  sightless  eyes  r 
and  the  young  man  seemed  really  to  shriok 
from  the  recollection. 

<'  And  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring 
how  you  happened  to  be  in  his  mother's  cottage 
at  so  early  an  hour  P  Methinks  Mr.  Hamilton 
gives  his  young  gentlemen  a  loose  rein."" 

^^  The  poor  old  woman  sent  for  me,  sir, 
when  she  heard  what  had  be&llen  her  son.'' 

^*  There  is  something  in  all  this  which  I  do 
not  yet  see  through,'^  said  the  marquis ;  ^*  and 
until  I  do,  I  cannot  interfere  further  in  the  mat- 
ter than  to  protect  the  Serjeant  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  How  came  a  poor  blind  old  woman 
to  select  you  amongst  aU  the  gentlemen  in  the 
country  to  rescue  her  son  P*^ 

•*  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  the  youth,  blush- 
ing and  hesitating,  '^  I  happened  to  be  the  only 
one — at  least  the  one  she  knew  best ;  I  had  seen 
her  more  than  once  before." 
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The  marquis  noticed  his  hesitation  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye.  "  Oh,  you  had !  Pray,  does 
her  family  only  consist  of  this  young  man  and 
herself?^ 

'^  No,  sir ;  he  has  a  sister— ^e  has  a  daugh- 
ter ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  chiefly  on  her  account 
'^    He  again  hesitated. 

"  Humph  !^  said  the  marquis,  and  turning  to 
the  Serjeant,  was  about  once  more  to  bid  him 
proceed  with  his  recruit,  when  Henshawe,  no 
longer  able  to  continue  silent,  exclaimed,  ^'  Oh, 
sir !  oh,  my  lord !  do  not  suffer  me  to  be  lost 
through  Mr.  Vandeleur^s  generosity  ! — ^for,  in- 
deed, it  is  only  that  he  is  loth  to  speak  against 
that  other  gentleman,  though  why  I  do  not 
know,  for  they  never  were  fiiends  like — not 
they.'' 

'^  Well,  sir,  never  mind  canvassing  this  gen- 
tleman's motives :  if  you  have  anything  to  say, 
let  me  hear  it  at  once,  or  I  shall  ride  off  and 
leave  you  to  your  fate." 

*'  Well,  sir,  the  thing  is  just  this,  you  see : 
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My  sister  Sally,  my  lord,  is  a  very  young  and 
very  pretty  girl — ^yonnger  than  I,  please  yonr 
lordship,  by  two  years — and  every  one  says 
handsomer  by  twice  also.  She  is  not  a  giddy 
or  a  silly  girl  either ;  bnt  the  best  of  ns  is  no 
match  for  love  betimes ;  and  she  coming  one  day 
of  a  message  to  me  at  Mr.  Hamilton^  though 
mother  never  would  let  her  inside  the  gate, 
this  gentleman  and  the  chap  thafs  jnst  gone 
happened  to  pass  at  the  time  and  saw  her :  and 
the  upshot  was,  that  the  other  lad  took  a 
fancy  to  her ;  and  I  don^t  say  but  Sally  might 
have  liked  him  too,  for  he^s  very  coaxing  in  bis 
own  French  way,  sir:  and  what  makes  me 
think  Sally  liked  him  is,  that  when  Mr.  Van- 
deleur  here  came  to  warn  my  mother  of  it, 
and  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  Sally,  Sally  cried 
greatly,  sir,  and  took  it  very  much  to  heart ; 
and,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  again  firom  Mr. 
Vandeleur,  that  they  stiU  saw  each  other: 
and  it  ^s  wonderful,  please  your  lordship,  how 
they  do  contrive  it.  I  know,  if  ever  Fm  in  love, 
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it  mast  be  above-board,  and  in  the  &ce  of 
day ;  for  I  never  should  have  a  head  to  plan 
these  stolen  meetings."^^ 

^^  It  is  the  heart,  not  the  head,  man,  that 
plans  them/^  said  the  marquis,  laughing.  ^^  But 
go  on.'^ 

''  Well,  then,  my  lord,  I  had  to  speak  to 
her  myself,  and  to  take  my  oath  to  her,  that 
if  it  was  not  dropt  that  minute,  Fd  go  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  get  young  De  Brons  turn- 
ed from  the  school.  And  what  do  you  think, 
sir,  but  after  all  she  managed,  I  think,  to  let 
hun  know  tHs ;  for  he  grew  very  stiff  with 
me  for  a  while,  until  all  of  a  sudden  he  said 
yesterday  he  would  forgive  my  unjust  suspi- 
cions of  him— 'though  indeed,  sir,  I  never  ask- 
ed him;  and  he  took  me  into  a  room  in  the 
evening,  and  made  me  drink  more  than  I  ever 
drank  before,  as  he  said,  to  drown  all  un- 
kindness.*" 

"  Then   d — ^me  !^    exclaimed    the  seijeant. 
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now  coming  forward,  "  since  that  ""s  the  way 
of  it,  if  I  don^t  tell  the  whole  truth.  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  this  young  Frenchman  yester- 
day morning,  my  lord,  about  their  own 
grounds,  where  I  went  to  look  at  the  cricket- 
match,  thinking  it  a  good  place  to  pick  up 
idlers;  and  this  young  man  entered  into  con- 
versation with  me  about  my  business,  and  all 
that ;  and  at  last  he  pointed  out  this  here  fellow 
to  me, — ^told  me  he  had  a  great  mind  to  enlist, 
only  for  some  wish  of  not  vexing  an  old  mo- 
ther, and  that  if  I  contrived  to  meet  him  at 
night  I  should  have  a  fine  stout  soldier  for 
my  trouble.  I  met  the  lad,  drunk  to  be 
sure;  but  then  you  know,  my  lord,  as  yoii 
said  yourself,  we  cannot  be  too  nice  in  these 
times:  but  if  I  had  known  how  the  matter 
lay,  I'd  have  blown  my  fingers  off  be- 
fore they  tendered  him  the  bounty.  I  saw 
his  sister  this  morning ;  and  a  lovely  beautiful 
girl  she  is,   my  lord — and  hung  on   his  neck 
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crying  as  if  she  would  have  died  there;  and 
it  was  the  hardest  job  of  duty  I  ever  did  to 
tear  him  away.*" 

^^  Yet,  she  seems  but  a  giddy,  headstrong 
girl,  even  by  his  own  admission,^  said  the 
marquis,  turning  to  Vandeleur. 

^^No,  indeed,  she  is  not,^  he  answered 
eagerly ;  *^  if  she  were,  I  should  almost  fear  less 
for  her :  but  she  is  innocent  and  confiding,  and 
so  young  and  lovely ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  this  fellow  has  tried  to  turn  her  brain 
by  some  jargon  of  French  philosophy,  which 
hitherto  the  poor  girl  has  withstood ;  but  if  her 
brother  leaves  her,  he  leaves  her  to  destruc- 
tion. A  blind  old  woman  is  no  protector  for 
such  a  girl.^ 

^'She  seems  to  have  another  and  a  more 
efficient  one  in  you,^  said  the  marquis,  smiling 
gently. 

**  No,  my  lord,**  replied  the  youth,  colouring, 
^^  I  am  not,  as  you  are  well  aware,  a  fit  protec- 
tor for  her,  except  in  an  extremity  like  this.*^ 
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**  Then,  m&j  I  ask  finally,  if  this  is  all 
pure  and  disinterested  benevolence ;  or  what 
makes  you  so  much  interested  in  this  young 
girl?" 

^^  I  shall  tell  you  frankly,  my  lord :  it  is  not 
pure,  unmixed  benevolence.  I  feel  myself  in 
some  degree  responsible  for  the  girPs  safety 
on  this  occasion,  because  it  was  not  only  I  who 
first  brought  her  brother  to  Mr.  Hamilton's, 
but  having  once  seen  her  by  chance,  I  was 
struck  with  her  exceeding  beauty;  and  the  fatal 
day  that  Henshawe  mentions  her  having  come 
to  the  gate,  I  was  walking  about  with  this 
De  Brons,  and  meeting  Henshawe  running  very 
fiut,  we  afidted  him  where  he  was  going;  he 
said,  to  speak  to  his  sister  at  the  gate ;  upon 
which  I  very  g^ddily^  and  of  course  not  fore- 
seeing the  consequence,  proposed  to  De  Brons  to 
go  round  by  another  way  and  see  this  girl 
returning,  as  she  was  so  extremely  beautiful. 
This  is  the  whole  story,  my  lord."' 

<^  And  have  you  never  seen  her  since  ?^ 
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"  Never  until  this  morning,  and  once  or 
twice  at  a  distance  with  De  Brons.  And  it  is 
from  his  own  brutal  jesting  that  I  suspect  what 
I  mentioned  of  the  sophistry  with  which  he  is 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  her  principles.''^ 

*^  Then  allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  yon, 
young  gentleman,^  said  the  marquis,  frankly 
advancing  to  him ;  ^'  and  I  freely  ask  your  par- 
don for  any  distrust  I  may  have  shown.  But 
why,  instead  of  proceeding  to  violence,  did 
you  not  try  the  golden  key  to  the  serjeanfs 
heart?'' 

^^  I  did,  my  lord ;  but  my  stock  is  but  slender, 
it  would  not  do.'' 

'^  I  like  you  not  the  worse  for  that  acknow- 
ledgment. Well,  I  promise  you  this  matter 
shall  be  arranged  to  your  entire  satisfaction, 
and  Sally  shall  be  taken  care  of.  I  dare  say 
the  Henshawes  are  tenants  of  mine." 

**  We  are,  indeed,  my  lord !"  exclaimed  Wfl- 
liam. 

"  Very  well.    Serjeant,  proceed  on  your  way 
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with  your  recrnit  for  the  present;  you  have 
done  your  duty  with  propriety  and  prudence. 
— Mr.  Vandeleur,  as  I  dare  say  Mr.  Hamilton's 
breakiast-hour  is  past,  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  of  breakfasting  with  me.  By  the  bye, 
you  will  meet  a  lady,  a  namesake  of  yours,  at 
my  house  ;^  and  he  turned  his  eyes  more  fully 
on  the  young  man  as  he  recollected  this  circum- 
stance. 

Vandeleur  looked  down  with  an  expressive 
smile,  and  a  sUght  colour  rose  to  his  cheek. 

**  What !  will  you  not  accept  of  my  invita- 
tion, young  gentleman  ?'' 

"  The  lady  of  whom  you  spoke  is — ^my  mo- 
ther, my  lord.*" 

^'  Your  mother,  young  man  !^  exclaimed  the 
marquis  in  much  astonishment.  '^How  is  it  that 
I  never  knew  of  your  being  so  near  us  ?^ 

The  young  man  smiled  ingenuously  in  the 
marquis's  face,  as  he  replied,  ^*  Rather,  how 
should  you,  my  lord  ?'' 

^*  Why  did  not  Mrs.  Vandeleur  inform  me 
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of  it,  in  order  that  I  miglit  have  shown  jou 
some  attention  ?^^ 

^*  I  rather  helieye,  my  lord,  it  was  that  she 
might  not  encroach  on  yonr  kindness  that  she 
did  not  mention  it.^^ 

^'  She  is  an  excellent,  noble-minded  woman  l^ 
exclaimed  the  marquis ;  ^^  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
find,  sir,  that  she  has  a  son  worthy  of  her.  But 
come  to  breakfast ;  I  shall  enjoy  her  sorprtse. 
And  harkye,  yoimg  gentleman,  I  think  you  are 
too  much  grown  for  Mr.  Hamilton's  school  at 
present,  and  a  little  too  fiery  withal ;  a  year  or 
two  at  a  military  academy  would  do  you  more 
good  ;  and  if  a  pair  of  colours  lie  in  your  way, 
they  are  yours  from  this  moment ;  though  some 
might  think  that  the  punishment  for  endeayour- 
ing  to  deprive  a  Serjeant  of  his  recruit  might  be 
better  chosen.^ 

^^  Not  when  I  was  willing  to  go  myself  in  his 
place,*^  said  the  young  man  smiling,  and  slight- 
ly blushing  at  the  Quixotic  offer  he  had  made 
in  his  desperation.    ^*  But  let  that  convince  you. 
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my  lord,  thai  in  giyisg  me  a  oommission,  you 
liave  fblfiUed  the  first  wish  of  my  heart.""  And 
he  giacefnllj  raised  his  hat  as  his  bright  eyes 
glowed  with  raptnre  and  enthusiasm. 

The  marquis  caught  the  infection,  and  again 
shook  hands  with  him.  ^-  Well,  then,  you  return 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  no  more; — ^nay,  I  insist  upon 
it  for  my  own  reasons.  Your  mother,  or  my 
man  of  business,  can  settle  with  him :  you 
must  promise  me  to  go  there  no  more.  What ! 
you  seem  annoyed,  young  man  ?^ 

'^  Oh,  my  lord,  I  should  be  so  sorry  to  de- 
eeire  you  at  any  time,  but  particularly  at  this 
moment ;  but  indeed  I  hare  an  engagement 
that  I  must  keep.'' 

'^  Well,  I  guess  to  what  you  allude  ;  I  heard 
it  muttered  between  you :  but  we  shall  see  to 
that ;  it  can  be  settled  as  well  anywhere  else, 
and  better  than  near  your  school.  So  now  I 
take  it  as  granted  that  I  haye  your  promise." 

Still  the  young  man  blushed,  hesitated,  and 
looked  on  the  ground. 
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^^  Come,  come,  yomig  gentleman,  if  I  am  in- 
terfering too  much  in  your  concerns,  say  so  at 
once,  and  I  have  done :  but  I  can  remain  tri- 
fling iiere  no  longer." 

Vandelenr  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment  full 
to  the  marquises  face,  as  if  to  read  his  counte- 
nance ;  then  apparently  satisfied  with  the  result, 
he  said  frankly,  and  without  removing  his  eyes 
from  the  marquises,  though  with  a  very  vivid 
blush,  ^'  I  should  like,  my  lord,  to  see  old  Mrs. 
Henshawe  once  more,  and  —  and  to  tell  Sally 
that  I  was  the  means  of  rescuing  her  brother, 
and  to  put  her  on  her  guard  more  fiilly  against 
De  Brons  :  she  might  listen  to  me  now." 

The  marquis  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his 
shoulder :  ^^  She  might,  and  I  dare  say  she 
would,"  he  said,  smiling;  '<  yet  is  the  o£Sce  no 
fit  one  for  you.  Come,  do  not  tarnish  the  good 
work  you  have  begun,  by  letting  self  creep  in. 
Take  this  from  an  old  man  :  it  is  at  the  moment 
we  have  done  a  good  deed,  that  we  should  be 
most  on  our  guard ;  for  then  we  are  not  only 
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ready  to  think  we  may  trust  ourselves  to  any 
lengths,  bnt  even  to  allow  of  some  little  indal- 
gence  as  a  kind  of  reward.  Believe  me,  you 
are  no  more  fit  to  be  Sally^s  adviser  or  pro- 
tector, for  having  protected  her  from  another, 
than  yon  were  before ;  and  if  yon  wonld  raise  no 
saspicions  to  the  girPs  prejudice,  after  this  mom- 
ing^s  adventure  you  will  never  see  her  more  :  I 
told  yon  she  should  be  taken  care  of.  Come,^  he 
said  kindly,  holding  out  his  hand  and  smiling, 
*'  I  really  can  wait  no  longer  for  my  breakfast  : 
as  we  go  along  you  can  tell  me  who  this  De 
Brons  is.'*' 

The  young  man  not  only  accepted  the  hand 
held  out  to  him,  but  caught  and  pressed  it  be- 
tween both  his,  until  the  marquis  smiled :  he 
seemed  but  for  very  shame  inclined  to  raise  it 
to  his  lips. 

^'  I  like  you,  my  lord,  and  I  like  your  mode 
of  giving  advice ;  and  if  I  ever  disgrace  your 
recommendation,  I  hope  the  last  disgrace  of  the 
infamous  will  fall  upon  me  as  a  punishment.'^ 
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The  marquis  was  a  man  of  worth  and  re- 
spectability, yet  perhaps  never,  in  the  long 
course  of  his  public  career,  did  any  eulogium  go 
more  home  to  his  heart  than  this  simple  efiuoon 
of  gratitude  from  the  ingenuous  and  intelligent 
lips  of  unsophisticated  youth !  He  returned  the 
pressure  of  the  young  man^s  hand  in  silence, 
howeyer ;  and  after  they  had  proceeded  a  few 
steps  towards  the  castle  of  Seaton,  he  again  in- 
quired of  young  Vandeleur  who  his  foreign  com- 
panion or  antagonist  was. 

^^  He  is  the  son  of  a  French  nobleman,  my 
lord,"  replied  Vandeleur,  "  who  fled  with  his 
family  from  France  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  I  suspect  De  Brons  is  but  a  feigned 
name  to  suit  their  present  circumstances.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  at  Mr.  Hamilton'^s 
school,  partly  to  receive  his  own  education,  and 
partly  to  impart  the  French  accent  to  the 
pupils.  He  is  a  strange  sort  of  fellow;  and 
between  him  and  a  tutor  that  is  there,  who  fled 
from  France  at  the  same  time,  though  himself. 
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I  believe,  a  GermaD,  some  of  the  wildest  doc- 
trines and  theories  are  disseminated  through  the 
flchool.  I  dislike  the  Frenchman  more  than  the 
German,  howeyer.^ 

^^  Is  that  from  national  or  natural  antipa- 
thy?'' 

^'  Natural,  I  think,  mj  lord.  One  I  think 
only  wild  and  fancifiil,  the  other  deep  and  un- 
principled.'*' 

'^  But  why  does  Mr.  Hamilton  allow  such 
dangerous  companions  among  his  pupils  ?" 

**  Why,  strange  to  say,  after  what  I  have 
just  said,  De  Brons  only  seems  to  have  burst 
forth  in  this  new  light  since  Edelstein  has  come, 
which  IS  not  long.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  aware  of  it  yet :  the  German  professes  to 
teach  chemistry  and  his  own  language." 

^*  Well,  Mr.  Hamilton  should  be  made  aware 
of  this.  But  the  time  is,  I  think,  at  hand  when 
those  French  emigrh  can  return  to  their  country, 
and  leave  our  English  air  unpolluted.  Mais 
nous  voild  arrivisy  mon  amxT* 
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We  need  not  enter  the  house  with  them,  or 
dwell  on  Mrs.  Vandelenr'*s  gratified  surprise  :  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  Lord  Hampton  found 
means  to  hush  up  the  quarrel  between  the 
young  men,  without  injury  to  the  honour  of 
either,  and  that  a  year  from  that  day  saw  the 
bright-haired  English  youth  sailing  away  to 
join  his  regiment,  then  fighting  in  Italy. 

It  happened  to  be  exactly  the  line  of  life  he 
should  have  chosen  for  himself,  even  if  fortune 
had  not  presented  it  to  him  in  such  seducing 
colours  as  made  even  his  adoring  mother  feel  it 
her  duty  to  stifle  and  conceal  every  selfish  pang 
she  experienced  upon  the  subject;  and  although, 
when  she  left  Seaton  to  meet  her  boy-soldier 
in  London,  and  bid  him  farewell  previous  to 
his  embarkation,  tears  certainly  did  mingle  with 
her  blessings,  still  she  commanded  herself  so  as 
not  to  suffer  the  slightest  murmur  of  discontent 
to  escape  her  lips,  but  bade  him  go  and  prove 
himself  worthy  of  his  patron^s  fevour. 

The  slight  and  graceful  stripling  knelt  at  her 
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feet  in  his  new  military  undress ;  and  she  parted 
the  hair  on  his  forehead,  to  prolong  the  sad 
pleasure  she  felt  in  gazing  on  him  such  as  she 
knew  she  never  should  behold  him  again. 

"  Mother,  give  me  a  lock  of  your  hair,^  he 
said,  as  he  felt  her  fingers  twining  through  his 
own  dark  curls. 

"  Tush,  silly  boy  !  my  hair  is  not  like  this  ; 
it  is  quite  grey  long  since.'' 

''  And  what  then,  mother  ?  is  it  for  youth  and 
beauty  that  sons  love  their  mothers  ?  Come,'' 
he  said,  ^*  the  hour  is  drawing  near,  mother ;" 
and  snatching  a  pair  of  scissors  from  the  table, 
he  himself  cut  off  one  of  the  greyest  of  the  locks 
she  still  wore  on  her  temples ;  then  affection- 
ately kissing  the  spot  he  took  it  from,  partly  to 
conceal  the  emotion  that  rushed  to  his  eyes  at 
seeing  how  very  grey  it  was,  he  rolled  it  up, 
while  his  mother  stood  wiping  away  her  fast- 
falling  but  silent  tears. 

"But  what  shall  I  do  with  it  now?"  he 
exclaimed,  "  that  I  may  not  lose  it  ?     Mother, 
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I  must  commit  jet  another  robbery :  you  mofit 
give  me  that  little  locket  you  wear  round  your 
neck,  until  I  get  a  more  gentlemanly  mode 
of  preserving  it  ;^  and  he  took  the  ribbon  hastily 
off  her  neck  and  threw  it  over  his  own. 

**  Nay,  but,  Godfrey,^'  she  exclaimed,  "  my 
little  pupil  Lady  Seaton^s  hair  is  in  it.**^ 

*'  Well,  it  shall  not  stay  in  it  to  pro&ne  yours— 
you  can  get  plenty  of  it  C^  and  taking  it  out,  he 
was  about  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  when, 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  softness  of  the  Uttle 
ringlet,  he  said  gently,  "  Well,  it  is  too  pretty 
to  be  insulted,*^  it  may  remain  with  yours  as 
you  love  her  so  well!^ 

^*  Oh,  mother/^  he  continued,  while  he  fixed 
the  hair  into  the  locket ;  ^^  and  so  you  tell  me 
that  Sally  Henshawe  is  married  to  Seigeant 
Whitecross.  Well,  she  may  thank  me  for  that; 
for  her  own  brother's  account  of  her,  that  morn- 
ing that  sealed  my  fate  as  well  as  hers,  would 
have  gone  a  short  way  towards  it.  Well,  I  '*m 
heartily  glad  of  it :  how  good  it  was  of  Lord 
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Hampton  to  give  ber  a  portion  !  and  now,  mind 
yon,  mother,  when  her  first  child  is  bom,  send 
ber  a  christening  present  firom  me,  and  I  ^11  re- 
pay you  with  some  pretty  gew-gaw  from  the 
Continent.  And  now  farewell !  God  ever  bless 
you!*"  and  the  yonng.  soldier  rushed  hastily 
from  the  room,  and  from  the  house,  as  if  he  had 
not  a  care  at  heart,  while  he  was  remarked  to 
be  the  saddest  and  most  silent,  for  the  rest  of 
that  day,  on  board  the  transport  that  bore  him 
for  the  first  time  firom  his  native  country. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thou  'rt  not  for  me,  and  I  '11  lay  thee  by. 
Deep,  deep  within  my  heart ; 
And  the  world,  with  its  cold  and  searching  eye, 
Shall  never  know  where  thou  art. 

Anonymous. 

Ten  summers,  and  ten  winters,  passed  over 
the  head  of  Vandeleur,  before  he  stepped  again 
on  English  soil.  They  were,  however,  literally 
ten  years  of  "  fame  and  glory/' 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  metal  of  every 
man  was  tried,  and  no  warlike  beating  of  the 
young  heart,  was  forced  to  waste  its  energy 
against  its  own  bosom.  England  was  engaged 
in  a  struggle  which  could  only  have  been  de- 
cided in  her  fevour,  by  the  very  flower  of  her 
bravest  and  her  wisest.  It  was  much  to  say, 
that  even  amongst  them,  and  against  no  less 
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brave  and  wise  antagonists,  Godfrey  Vandeleur 
played  no  unhonoured  part.  He  was  at  once  a 
brave  soldier,  and  a  very  few  years'"  experience 
made  him  an  able  leader.  More  than  once, 
after  severe  actions,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
his  commanding  officer,  and  was  made  honour- 
able mention  of  in  the  public  despatches. 

How  beat  his  mother^s  heart   the   while  ? 
Proudly? — no  ;   humbly,   fearfully,  gratefully. 
She  felt  that  his  life  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
his  Creator,  and  that  His  mercy  alone  could 
preserve  it.     It  was  spared,  whilst  hundreds — 
thousands,  as  loved,  and  perhaps  as  worthy  to 
be  loved,  fell  around  him.— And  on  the  strange 
termination  which,  to  remote  ages,  will  be  ana- 
lyzed with  the  deepest  interest  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory-^-on  the  sending  of  him,  who  had  fought  and 
conquered  untQ  his  name  had  gone  forth  over  the 
earth  as  something  either  above  or  below  hu- 
man nature,  to  his  first  sea-girt  prison,  Godfrey 
Vandeleur  returned  to  his  native  country  and 
his  widowed  mother. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Promotion  in  such  times  is  rapid;  and  the 
smooth-cheeked  schoolboy,  who  left  her  ten 
years  before  an  ensign  of  in£Euitry,  was  now  re- 
turned a  captain  of  dragoons.  When  the  strag- 
gle broke  out  on  the  Peninsula,  he  had  exchanged 
into  a  cavalry  regiment  on  service  there,  and 
which  became  as  much  distinguished  by  its  good 
conduct  as  by  its  heavy  losses  in  the  field. 

Other  changes  too  he  had  undergone:  the 
fiery,  daring,  almost  unbroken  youth,  was  tem- 
pered into  the  self-possessed  and  fSashionable 
man.  His  joyous  temper  and  animation  were 
indeed  in  themselves  unimpaired;  but  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  and  its  most  powerful 
interests,  had  taught  him  to  command  them  and 
himself. 

With  the  floods  of  tears,  indeed,  with  which 
his  mother  received  him  to  her  arms  once  more, 
he  could  not  choose  but  mingle  his  own  for  a 
moment ;  but  in  the  next  he  was  able  to  divert 
her  mind  from  its  agitation,  by  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  whatever  he  thought  would  interest  her 
most  in  his  adventures. 


(C 
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So  I  perceive,  by  my  cards,  that  your  son 
has  returned,  Mrs.  Vandeleur?'"  said  Lord 
Hampton  to  her  one  day  at  dinner. 

**Is  he  indeed  returned  ?^^  exclaimed  his 
daughter:  ^^why  did  you  not  tell  me,  Mrs. 
Vandeleur  ?^ 

^^  I  did  not  suppose  you  remembered  him."^ 

^'  I  can  scarcely  say  I  do ;  but  you  might  have 
given  me  credit  for  participating  in  anything  so 
interesting  to  you.'*^ 

^^  And,  as  I  have  not  forgotten  him,^  said  her 
&ther,  ^^  I  beg,  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  that  when  he 
next  calls,  should  I  not  be  so  fortunate  ab  to 
see  him  myself,  you  will  present  my  kind  re- 
gardS)  and  say  that  I  hope  to  see  him  at  dinner 
here  whenever  more  agreeable  engagements 
do  not  interfere.  He  has  indeed  done  me 
much  credit  in  my  recommendation.  I  shall 
not  send  him  formal  invitations,  as  that  might 
limit  his  visits  to  them ;  whereas  I  really  wish 
to  see  him  en  famtllcj  and  I  know  he  will  not 
stand  on  ceremony  with  me.^ 

I  2 
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Mrs.  Vandeleur  bowed  her  gratified  acknow- 
ledgments, while  her  pupil  added,  "  We  dine 
at  home  to-morrow,  do  we  not  ?  let  him  make 
his  dibut  then/^ 

"  Pray  do,^'  said  the  marqnis  ;  and  Mrs.  Van- 
deleur promised  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  message. 

Godfrey  Vandeleur  inherited  all  his  mother  s 
dignity  of  mind,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  the 
olden  time,  *^  proper  pride.'*''  He  felt  gratified,  as 
she  did,  at  the  kindness  of  Lord  Hampton^s 
invitation  :  he  felt  it  to  be  an  honour ;  but  to 
render  it  either  a  permanent  or  an  advantage- 
ous one,  he  was  well  aware,  depended  upon  his 
own  manner  of  receiving  it ;  for  he  could  not 
forget  that,  gloss  it  over  as  he  might,  his  mother 
still  held  a  situation  which  only  her  own  su- 
periority prevented  from  being  looked  on  as  a 
subordinate  one.  He  did  not  try  to  forget  it ; 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  sooner  he  should  do 
so,  the  sooner  would  the  world  think  it  necessary 
to  remind  him  of  it :  nor  yet  did  he  feel  a  wish 
that  she  should,  for  his  sake,  relinquish  a  situa- 
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tion  in  which  he  knew  her  to  be  pennanentlj 
happy. 

He  read  it  in  her  letters  when  he  was  away, 
and  he  saw  it  in  her  appearance  and  whole  man- 
ner when  he  came  home.  He  found  that  the 
tie  was  changed  between  her  and  Lady  Seaton, 
from  governess  and  pupil,  almost  to  mother  and 
child,  and  that  already  it  was  an  imderstood 
thing  that  they  never  were  to  separate. 

Nor  indeed)  to  a  mind  like  Vandeleur^s,  would 
the  stigma— if  stigma  it  must  be  called— have 
been  washed  out  by  a  late  relinquishing  of  a 
situation  she  had  held  so  long ;  and  could  it  have 
been  veiled  over,  he  himself  would  have  been 
the  first  to  withdraw  the  veil.  His  nature  was 
particularly  firank,  and,  if  the  word  can  be  tole- 
rated, honest.  Disguise  of  all  kinds  was  so  hate- 
ful, so  troublesome  to  him,  that  he  preferred 
the  habit  of  never  doing  or  saying  anything 
that  needed  it.  This  he  considered  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  dignity.  Respect  me,  not  a 
phantom  of  your  own  creation  ! 
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Abroad,  indeed,  and  in  scenes  where  a  man^s 
conduct  necessarily  made  his  consequence,  Van- 
deleor  felt  no  superior,  even  in  worldly  estima- 
tion ;  and,  as  if  such  were  his  native  sphere,  he 
was  happy,  agreeable,  liyely,  and  uniyersally 
courted  and  admired :  but  in  London,  in  arti- 
ficial life,  and  especially  in  Lord  Hampton^s 
house,  he  felt  the  case  was  altered,  nor  felt  it 
with  vulgar  resentment,  or  affected  disdain. 

Many  years  before,  he  had  thought  deeply  on 
the  subject,  and  had  come  to  the  ooncluaon 
that  it  was,  must,  perhaps  ought  to  be  so ;  and 
instead  of  peevishly  declining  the  opportunity 
that  was  now  offered  to  him  of  at  least  step- 
ping within  '^  the  magic  circle,^  he  gladly  availed 
himself  of  it,  only  determining  to  conduct  him- 
self therein  with  such  sensitive  delicacy  as  should 
not  leave  room  to  the  most  haughty  to  say  he 
had  ^^  forgotten  himself.^  Accordingly,  when 
he  appeared  next  day  at  Lord  Hampton^s  din- 
ner-table, no  one  could  have  traced  in  the  cold, 
reserved,  silent,  but  perfectly  self-possessed  gen- 
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tleman,  the  lively,  warm-hearted,  energetic,  and 
talented  soldier,  the  spirit  at  once  of  the  battle* 
field  and  of  the  foreign  coterie.  Lady  Seaton 
kindly  addressed  herself  to  him  several  times ; 
but  Bs  they  sat  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table, 
their  conversation  was  necessarily  limited  to  a 
few  short  observations,  and  he  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  prolong  it. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  drawing-room  that 
evening,  and  Lord  Hampton's  invitation  was 
specially  repeated  before  he  appeared  again. 
But  again  and  again  he  did  appear,  and  still 
remained  apparency  cold,  silent,  and  reserved. 
Happily,  however,  there  was  a  something  so 
bland  and  polished  in  his  manner,  while  uttering 
a  casual,  and  unavoidable  observation  or  reply 
y  Seaton,  or  her  father,  as  caused  every 
one  to  feel  that  there  was  ^^  something  in  him  i*^ 
still,  as  it  seemed  hopelessly  shut  up  there,  he 
was  on  the  very  point  of  being  set  down  for  ever 
as  ^^  a  bore,*"  when,  one  day  it  so  happened  that 
two  or  three  young  men,  who  had  just  shown 
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themselves  long  enough  in  lancer  caps  and 
hussar  jackets  to  add  regimental  rank  to  that 
which  they  inherited  by  courtesy  from  their 
fathers,  met  together  at  dinner  at  Lord  Hamp- 
ton'^s.  After  the  ladies  had  retired,  a  trifling 
matter  of  dispute  arose  between  them,  which 
by  degrees  grew  into  a  warm  debate  ;  and  as  it 
seemed  very  unlikely  to  come  to  a  favourable 
issue,  the  subject  being  a  parallel  between  a  late 
action  on  the  Continent,  at  which  neither  had 
been  present,  and  one  of  MarlborougVs  battles 
in  Flanders,  which  neither  of  them  appeared 
to  remember  very  distinctly,  Lord  Hampton 
thought  it  time  to  make  a  diversion  by  saying, 
— "  If  you  seek  to  be  convinced,  gentlemen,  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Vandeleur  can  state  the  exact 
merits  of  the  case,  as  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany, I  think,  at  one  of  the  actions  you  speak 
of;  and,  1^11  be  bound,  knows  just  as  accurately 
every  particular  that  is  related  of  that  to  which 
you  would  compare  it/' 

Vandeleur,  thus  appealed  to,  turned  at  once 
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from  the  gentleman  next  him,  with  whom  he 
had  purposely  entered  into  conversation  to  avoid 
the  awkward  position  of  a  listener  to  a  warm 
dispute ;  and  by  his  clear,  prompt,  and  explicit 
answer,  not  only  proved  that  not  a  word  had 
been  lost  upon  him,  but  that  the  decision  he 
gave  was  a  judicious  and  enlightened  one.  For- 
tunately for  him,  it  so  happened  that  neither  of 
the  disputants  had  been  right;  therefore  they 
readily  granted  to  each  other  that  neither  could 
have  been  wrong,  and  Godfrey  was  hailed  by 
both  as  a  "  most  upright  judge." 

But  his  triumph  ended  not  here.  The  con- 
versation was  continued ;  and  as  just  enough  of 
the  late  feelings  remained,  to  make  each  of  the 
young  noblemen  prefer  making  him  the  conunon 
conductor  of  their  opposite  currents,  he  was  of 
necessity  completely  drawn  into  it.  It  was  not 
in  his  system^  still  less  in  his  TiaturCj  churlishly 
to  resist  any  overtures  made  to  him ;  and  not 
only  did  he  contrive  adroitly  to  neutralize  their 
conflicting  opinions,  but  even  to  make  one  pass 

i5 
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oyer  to  the  other,  and  by  degrees  he  found  him- 
self the  only  speaker  in  the  room. 

Every  one  present  was  attracted  by  Lord 
Hampton'^s  appeal  to  him ;  and  though  they 
were  too  polite  to  appear  to  observe  it,  their 
attention  was  more  or  less  arrested ;  and  pre- 
sently each  person — and  there  were  some  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  as  well  as  rank — found  him- 
self listening  with  pleasure  and  interest  to  Van- 
deleur^s  animated  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  struggles  in  which  he  had  so  lately  borne 
his  part,  and  which  had  succeeded  in  leaving 
them  free  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  their  splendid 
homes. 

*'  Come  up  to  the  ladies,**^  said  Lord  V. 
as  soon  as  the  conversation  ceased.  He  was 
one  of  the  late  disputants,  who  had  worn 
brilliant  regimentals  for  a  season,  in  the  hopes 
of  having  to  tell  of  deeds  of  arms  himself,  little 
suspecting  that  his  noble  parents  had  been  suc- 
cessfully exerting  their  interest  to  prevent  it. 

"  No,^'  replied  Vandeleur,  "  I  cannot.  I  am 
engaged  for  this  evening.'' 
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''  Pho  I  SO  am  I ;  but  I  shall  not  think  of  it 
for  three  honrs  to  come.^^ 

'^  But  I  am  going  to  the  opera,  I  believe,^ 
said  Vandelenr,  stiU  hesitating. 

'^  There  is  nothing  worth  going  there  for 
to-night.  Come  up  and  hear  Ladjr  Seaton^s 
music  for  this  evening,  and  let  ns  go  together 
to-morrow  night.*^ 

Vandelenr  yielded ;  and  here  was  formed  the 
first  link  of  a  chain  which  every  day  increased 
in  length,  and  soon  bound  him  to  society  in 
golden  fetters. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature,  still  less  in  the 
frank  and  manly  nature  ofVandeleur,  to  distrust 
or  to  resist  the  flattering  attentions  he  now  re- 
ceived. He  began  to  think  that  it  was  even 
due  to  Lord  Hampton,  that  he  should  make  all 
the  recompense  he  could  in  return  for  them;  and 
accordingly  throwing  aside  at  once  the  cold,  and 
to  him  unnatural  and  irksome  reserve.  La  which 
he  had  wrapped  himself  at  first,  he  gave  way 
to  his  own  animated  and  joyous  spirits,  and  was 
soon  considered  as  an  acquisition  wherever  he 
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appeared.  Nay,  such  is  the  caprice  of  fashion, 
that  when  once  the  circumstance  of  his  mother'^s 
situation  was  partially  forgiven,  the  other  ex- 
treme was  adopted,  and  it  was  now  declared  to 
enhance  the  interest  with  which  it  was  their 
pleasure  already  to  invest  him  ;  and  the  dispute 
at  Lord  Hampton^s  dinner-table,  which  he  had 
adjusted  with  so  much  success,  though  almost 
professional,  gave  a  tone  to  the  opinions  that 
began  to  circulate  in  his  favour.  Fortunately, 
though  not  deeply  read,  his  natural  endowments, 
and  such  advantages  as  had  been  afforded  him, 
together  with  strong  volition,  enabled  him  to 
support  the  part  thus  thrust  upon  him ;  and 
presently  not  only  were  his  lively  repartees,  and 
playful  bons-mots,  repeated  in  the  most  elevated 
circles,  but  '^  the  unlettered  soldier^  was  gene- 
rally the  one  appealed  to  in  any  light  lite- 
rary dispute  amongst  ladies,  or  when  any  point 
requiring  accurate  recollection  was  discussed 
amongst  gentlemen.  It  is  not  intended  to  as- 
sert that,  in  such  cases,  Godfrev  Vandeleur's 
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memory,  or  even  information,  never  was  at 
fault ;  bnt  even  when  it  proved  so,  his  happy 
talent  of  supplying  the  deficiency  with  some 
jm  d^esprit  of  his  own,  or  his  eager  search 
for  the  book  which  contained  the  passage 
in  dispute,  and  his  animated  conmients  upon 
it,  not  only  procured  him  forgiveness,  where 
prepossession  was  already,  albeit  almost  ac- 
cidentally, so  strong,  but  caused  the  task  im- 
posed, not  seldom,  to  be  considered  '*'  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance.*"  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  a 
very  handsome  person,  and  graceful  address, 
contributed  their  share  to  this  unexpected 
success. 

There  was  one  individual,  and  one  only,  with 
whom  his  intimacy,  instead  of  increasing  from 
the  time  of  his  first  introduction,  seemed  latter- 
ly rather  to  decline. — Strange  to  say,  thdt  one 
was  his  mother^s  pupil ! 

Lady  Seaton  was  at  this  time  only  twenty 
years  of  age.  Her  mind  and  character,  however, 
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were  folly  developed ;  and  the  native  loftiness 
of  her  temper,  and  sense  of  her  own  situation, 
ihongh  mellowed  by  courteous  manners,  and 
gentle,  amiable  feelings,  threw  around  her  an 
air  of  dignity  and  reserve,  which  caused  her  to 
be,  by  common  acquaintances,  more  generally 
admired  and  respected,  than  approached  with 
any  warmer,  or  more  familiar  feeling.  The  trear 
sure  of  her  love,  or  even  of  her  friendship,  was 
one,  which,  by  the  casual  observer,  was  either 
believed  to  be  as  fabulous  as  the  ring  of  Solyman 
—or,  if  it  existed,  to  be  almost  as  fisur  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  aspiring ;  while  her  reception 
of  the  addresses  of  the  few  whom  her  beauty 
and  splendid  advantages  had  tempted  to  brave 
all  this,  did  not  tend  to  dissipate  the  idea.     Not 
one  of  them  had  interested  her  feelings,  or  those 
of  her  fitther,  sufficiently  to  induce  her  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  leaving  her  happy  home,  or 
him  to  urge  it. 

When  Godfrey  Vandeleur  was  first  presented 
to  her,  she  received  him  with  cordiality,  and 
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almost  friendly  fiuniliarity  of  manner,  as  the  son 
of  her  beloved  friend;  which,  if  it  did  not  of  it- 
self succeed  in  beguiling  him  from  the  cautious 
reserve  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  certainly 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  his  feelings. 
But,  as  if  his  success  in  society,  for  his  mother'^s 
sake,  was  the  sole  object  she  had  in  view ;  no 
sooner  did  that  success  appear  to  be  ensured, 
than  her  manner  to  him  became  less  distinguish* 
ed  in  its  kindness;  and  though  now  almost  every 
evening  meeting  him  in  society,  the  brilliant 
and  encouraging  smile,  which  was  ever  ready 
to  point  applause  to  his  first  contributions  to 
the  game  of  &shionable  conversation,  was  now 
scarcely  ever  vouchsafed,  though  ever  eagerly 
sought ;  or  if  accidentally  elicited,  was  latterly 
followed  by  a  hasty  blush :  —  that  blush  was 
never  confined  to  her  own  cheek  f 

By  one  so  deeply  interested  as  was  Mrs. 
y  andeleur,  this  change  could  not  fail  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  she  perceived  it  not  only  without 
resentment,  but  seemed  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
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priety  from  whence  she  believed  it  to  proceed ; 
and,  as  if  by  mutual  but  tacit  consent,  her  son'^s 
name  was  now  scarcely  ever  mentioned  between 
her  and  her  pupil.  The  young  man  himself, 
whatever  his  feelings  on  the  subject  might  be, 
scrupulously  studied  to  suit  his  deportment  to 
Lady  Seaton^s  wishes;  and  though  his  eye 
might  occasionally  glance  furtively  to  see  if  she 
listened  when  others  applauded^  his  conversa- 
tion was  now  scarcely  ever  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  her,  even  when  he  availed  himself  of 
Lord  Hampton^s  constant  invitations. 

"  What  a  handsome  and  agreeable  man  that 
Captain  Vandeleur  is,  and  seems  to  be  I'"  ob- 
served Lady  Augusta  Starhng  one  evening,  as 
she  and  Lady  Seaton  came  together  up  stairs, 
from  the  dining-room  at  Lord  Hampton^  just 
after  Lady  Augusta^s  arrival  in  town  for  the 
season.  "  Who  is  he  ?  or  where  is  he  faUen 
from  ?'' 

^^  He  is  son  to  my  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  and  he  has 
just  risen  from  the  campaigns  on  the  Continent.^ 
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"  How  risen  ?    Was  he  in  the  ranka  ?^ 

Ladj  Seaton  coloured.  *^  No ;  I  said  he  was 
son  to  Mrs.  Vandelenr :  he  is  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  but  he  is  risen  in  worldly 
honour  and  estimation.''^  ^ 

"  What,  then,  is  he  a  hero  ?^ 

"  How  you  run,  as  ever,  from  one  extreme  to 
another  !  No,  not  a  hero,  but  a  very  brave  and 
gallant  officer,  who  has  distinguished  himself,  and 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  despatches 
home."" 

^^  Oh,  that^s  his  label,  is  it  ?  Is  he  horse  or 
foot?^ 

"  Horse ;  the  — ^th  Dragoons."*^ 

**  Oh,  then  he  really  is  presentable,  and  per- 
haps an  acquisition  P^** 

"  I  hope  so."" 

"  Nay,  you  know  you  are  not  responsible  for 
every  one  who  dines  at  your  table  being  an 
acquisition-— especially  people  that  you  cannot 
avoid  asking.''^ 

^^  I  think  I  am,  whenever  many  meet  there : 
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it  is  only  on  very  particular  Jrienda  that  we 
inflict  bores,  when  we  are  sore  of  their  being 
treated  at  least  with  respect.'^ 

^^  Nay,  Lady  Seaton,  you  hit  as  hard  as  if 
I  had  said  Captain  Vandeleur  was  a  b<H:e,  in- 
stead of  an  acquisition.^ 

^^  I  never  give  any  one  credit  for  a  lucky 
escape,  nor  take  it  myself.^ 

"  Well,  I  know  there^s  no  aiguing  with  you  ;. 
but  wiU  you  ask  him  to  join  our  riding-party 
to-morroW,  and  I  shall  take  him  to  task,  and, 
if  I  find  him  all  right,  shall  patronise  him : 
will  you  ?^ 

"  No.'' 

"  Why  ?"" 

^^  Because  I  have  never  done  so,  and  I  donH 
think  he  would  come.'*' 

''Not  come ! — ^not  come  at  the  call  of  beauty  ! 
Then  is  he  no  true  son  of  Mars  l^ 

''  He  has  at  leajst  done  all  I  require  of  him 
as  such,  and,  I  believe,  quite  enough  to  dispense 
with  our  patronage." 
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Really  ?  Then  you  are  seriouB  that  he  is 
ahread  J  one  of  us  f^ 

^^As  much  so  as  yon  or  I  can  make  him^ 
at  least."^ 

'^  Then  he  is  to  be  petted,  instead  of  patron- 
ised?" 

"  (Test  adonJ* 

"  Nay,  you  are  so  very  proper,  and  so  myste- 
rious absolutely,  that  I  must  have  recourse  to 
himself  to  find  out  what  he  is." 

''  More  than  a  very  handsome,  and  very  agree- 
able young  man,  which  you  have  yourself  pro- 
nounced him  ;  and  a  good,  and  brave  officer, 
which  I  have  told  you  he  is." 

^^  Oh,  dear,  yes !  a  thousand  things  more ! 
That  is  all  merely  surface ;  the  one  for  ladies 
in  general,  the  other  for  gentlemen  in  general. 
Now  I  want  to  see  what  he  is  for  one." 

'«  That  is,  for  Lady  Augusta  Starling  ?  Well, 
I  hope  he  may  be  as  successful  as  with  the 
others." 

When  Vandeleur  came  up  to  the  drawing- 
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room.  Lady  Augosta  Starling  was  at  the  piano, 
accompanying  Lady  Seaton^s  harp.  Being  ex- 
tremely fond  of  music,  he  came  over  ahnost 
inunediately  to  the  instrument,  and  Lady  Au- 
gusta soon  found  occasion  to  employ  him  up- 
on several  little  conmiissions,  for  music,  harp- 
strings,  and  so  forth;  and  finally,  as  soon  as  the 
duet  was  over,  she  quickly  turned  round  and 
led  him  into  conversation.  At  first,  Vande- 
leur,  was  as  usual,  distant  and  reserved ;  hut  as 
the  giddy  girl  fluttered  on,  he  was  obliged  to 
follow. 

^^  I  dare  say  now,  as  you  seem  a  grave  and 
reserved  person,  that  you  would  rather  I  had 
suffered  the  music  to  continue,  than  break  it 
off  for  conversation :  you  seem  to  enjoy  muric 
greatly  ?"" 

^*  I  do ;  but  only  for  the  soul  and  feelings  it 
breathes  forth ;  conversation  may  have  the  same 
charm/' 

"  I  trust  you  are  not  sentimental  ?** 

"  Why  ?^ 
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''  Because,  in  that  event,  we  had  better  be- 
come honourable  enemies  at  once — easier  cha- 
racters to  sustain,  in  general,  than  swearing  an 
eternal  ftiendship.  I  never  could  talk  senti- 
ment.'' 

*'  Nor  listen  to  it  ?"" 

^^Nor  listen  to  it,''  she  repeated,  quickly 
looking  round  on  him  with  some  astonishment. 

^<  I  assure  you,  nor  I.  So  now  as  we  are  agreed 
in  this,  and  as  peace  is  such  a  novelty  at  pre- 
sent, I  hope  you  will  not  be  the  first  to  break  it." 

"  Oh,  apropos  of  peace  and  war,  I  under- 
stand you  are  quite  a  hero," 

Yandeleur  bowed  with  mock  gravity  to  the 
compliment, 

"  But  is  it  true  ?" 

^^  Before  I  answer,  I  must  know  from  you 
what  constitutes  a  hero." 

^^  Oh,  if  you  know  not  that,  it  is  evident  that 
you  are  none.     I  am  answered  already." 

*'0n  the  contrary,  the  wise  ones  say  we 
never  know  ourselves." 
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*^  Well,  then,  a  hero  means  a  very  brave,  a 
very  noble,  and  a  very  generous  man."*^ 

^^  I  fear  yon  have  left  out  the  chief  ingre- 
dient.'* 

«  What  is  that  ?"" 

^  To  be  a  fortunate  one.  Now  I  should  de- 
fine a  hero  a  first-rate  actor,  whose  part  is  well 
cast,  on  a  suitable  stage.^ 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  heroism  is  only 
acting  ?^ 

*^  I  do  ;  but  it  is  acting  up  to  nature.  How 
many  hundreds,  with  all  the  ingredients  of  he- 
roism that  ever  filled  the  breast  of  Scipio,  have 
gone  down  unhonoured  to  their  graves  for  want 
of  the  requisites  I  mentioned!  A  man^s  becom- 
ing a  hero  depends  as  much  on  others  as  on 
himself.  It  was  Bonaparte  made  Wellington 
a  hero."" 

"  What  am  I  to  gather  from  all  this ?-»that 
you  would  have  been  a  hero  if  opportunity  had 
been  afibrded  you  ?" 
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^^  No.     In  such  timeB  as  we  have  had,  the 
gtage  was  so  eztensiye  that  every  man  might 
choose  his  own  part ;  and  as  I  had  all  the  requi- 
sites that  /  named,  we  mnst  only  suppose  that 
I  was  not  np  to  hero-pitch  in  some  of  those 
named  by  you.     There  was  nothing  in  Bona- 
parte^s  birth  or  circumstances  to  fayour  his  be- 
coming one :  but  the  stage  was  decked,  the  dra- 
matis  perswut  ready  to  support  him ;  he  stepped 
forward  and  did  his  part  nobly.'*' 
^^  Can  you  say  that,  after  all  P^ 
'*  I  can.     I  never  saw  Bonaparte-— that,  as  it 
were,  materialized  mind — without  a  feeling  of 
reverence,  that,  true  Englishman  as  I  am,  I 
was  obliged  to  do  double  duty  to  clear  my  con- 
science of.    But  I  observe  that  Lady  Seaton 
has  been  looking  towards  you  more  than  once 
as  if  she  wished  to  speak  with  you.*" 

^^How  can  you  see  so  far  across  this  great 
room  ?     But  do  try,  will  you  ?— Thank  you.'*' 
Vandeleur    approached    Lady   Seaton,    and 
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certainly  felt  rather  awkward  and  officious, 
when  she  coldly  answered,  "  No  :  I  only  look- 
ed to  see  whether  she  was  waiting  to  play  a 
particular  duet  with  me,  which  she  requested 
me  not  to  forget  this  evening."" 

Vandeleur  repeated  these  words  to  Lady 
Augusta.  ^'  Oh,  then,  of  course  I  must  play  it. 
AdieUy  mon  h&ros — au  revoir  ;*'  and  turning 
again  to  the  piano,  the  music  recommenced. 

Vandeleur  met  Lady  Augusta  Starling  the 
next  evening,  and  the  next ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth,  her  brother.  Lord  Cranberry,  called 
on  him  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  Lady  Au- 
gusta had  made  it  a  point  to  represent  him  as 
the  pet  of  the  Hamptons ;  ^'  a  most  extraor- 
dinary fine  young  man,  a  hero,  and  very  clever 
— ^and  a  lion  to  boot.**' 

Vandeleur  decUned  the  invitation.  Each 
time  that  he  had  met  Lady  Augusta,  she  had 
condescended  to  renew  her  familiar  chatting 
with  him,  and  rather  to  prolong  it  more  and 
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more ;  and  although  he  was  bound  to  follow  as 
she  led,  still  his  good  sense  told  hun  he  was 
now  treading  on  slippery  ground,  and  that,  all 
charmed  as  he  was  by  his  new  sphere  in  life, 
it  might  only  be  for  a  season  he  was  permitted 
to  enjoy  it.     He  felt  the  attentions  he  receiyed 
to  be  a  most  delicious  draught,  and  even  per- 
mitted his  spirits  and  feelings  to  be   a  good 
deal  eleyated  by  it;  but  he  had  no  mind  to 
suffer  them  to  become  so  intoxicated  as  either 
to  cause  him  to  be  chased  from  that  sphere  as 
a  presumptuous  fool,  or  to  pay  for  it  the  pe- 
nalty of  a  broken  heart.    Accordingly,  though 
many  young   fashionables  now  honoured  him 
with  ^'  wreathed  smiles,^  and  though  to  gentle- 
men he  had  a  good  deal  relaxed,  he  still  con- 
tinued reserved  and  distant  to  ladies,  and  ob- 
served one  invariable  rule — never  to  ask  any 
of  them  to  dance. 

It  was  while  matters  were  in  this  train  thai 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  arrived  in  London. 
He  was  the  colonel  of  Yandeleur'^s  first  regi- 
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ment,  and  had  ever  dnce  been  in  habits  of  in 
timacy  with  him.     He  had  formerly  been  an 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Hatnpton^s,  and  Vande- 
leiir  met  him  and  his  lady  at  dinner  there  short- 
ly after  their  arriyal. 

His  reception  by  Colonel  Malcolm  did  not 
serve  to  lessen  the  respect  in  wMch  he  was 
already  held,  while  his  meeting  with  the  lady 
served  to  show  that  the  reserve  he  thought 
proper  to  assume  in  general,  could  be  laid  aside 
at  pleasure.  To  her  he  was  attentive,  kind, 
and  even  assiduous;  while  in  her  manner  to- 
wards him  there  was  something  that  partook  of 
subdued  respect,  and  even  tender  gratitude. 

Colonel  Malcolm,  who  was  a  sensible,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  and  twenty  years  older  than 
his  pretty  wife,  seemed  not  only  to  under- 
stand, but  even  to  appreciate  and  value,  Vande- 
leur'^s  attentions  to  her.  The  most  cynical  and 
censorious  could  therefore  do  no  more  than  view 
it  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, — and,  truth  to  tell, 
the  kindest  and  best  did  no  less. 
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y  andeleur'^g  star  was  still  in  the  ascendant ; 
and  this  circumstance  only  tended  to  swell  the 
tide  of  his  popularity  still  higher,  by  investing 
him  with  a  degree  of  mystery  which  perhaps 
alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  engauement 
that  he  created.  None,  however,  were  ever 
destined  to  be  enlightened  on  the  subject. 
Whatever  the  feeling  or  bond  between  the  par- 
ties was,  it  was  evident  that  Vandelenr  was  the 
bene&ctor,  they  the  obliged— and  that  in  some 
matter  too  delicate  for  common  conversation. 

All  that  ever  transpired,  if  indeed  it  could 
be  called  anything,  was  one  evening  that  Vande- 
lenr excited  the  astonishment,  and  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  envy,  of  his  fair  young  friends, 
by  dancing  a  quadrille  with  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

As  he  restored  her  to  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band, and  was  sauntering  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  Lady  Seaton,  whose  partner  had  gone  in 
search  of  her  shawl,  congratulated  him  on  hav- 
ing broken  the  ice. 

^^  It  is  not  broken,*"  he  replied  playftilly. 
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^^  One  single  measure,  which  I  took  care  to 
tread  so  Ughtly,  has  not  broken  it,  else  yon  had 
seen  me  ^  borne  down  by  the  flying  ;^  whereas 
I  tmst  to  resume  the  grave  dignity  of  my  de- 
portment with  double  force.*" 

^*  Oh!^  exclaimed  Lady  Augusta  Starling, 
who  just  then  paused  in  the  dance,  close  to 
where  Lady  Seaton  and  Vandeleur  stood,  **  are 
you  not  shocked  to  find  what  a  coward  Cap- 
tain Vandeleur  has  turned  out  after  all.  Lady 
Seaton  ?     He  is  absolutely  afraid  to  dance  !^ 

«  Afraid  of  what  ?"" 

^*  WiU  you,  pray,  repeat  to  Lady  Seaton  aU 
that  you  said  to  me  the  other  day,  as  your  rea- 
son for  not  dancing  ? — about  becoming  too  well 
acquainted  with  dangerously-charming  creatures, 
and  all  that  pretty  nonsense  about  Cupid^s  ai^ 
rows  being  too  fine  to  fly  far ;  and  therefore,  that 
while  you  keep  at  a  certain  distance,  you  are 
safe,  &c.  &c. — a  bad  compliment,  by  the  bye,  to 
those  whom  you  honour  with  your  attention : 
and,  upon  my  word,  now  I  think  onH,  /  ought 
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to  be  offended,  for  people  say  yon  talk  to  me 
more  than  to  any  other  lady.^ 

Vandelenr  and  Lady  Seaton,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  liyes,  irresistibly  exchanged  a 
momentary  glance  Aill  of  meaning,  and  each 
looked  down  to  conceal  an  involnntary  smile. 
Bnt  how  different  was  the  expression  of  the 
conntenance  of  each  next  moment,  when  Lady 
Angosta  continued — 

''  And  yon.  Lady  Seaton,  onght  to  be  flat- 
tered, for  I  think  yon  and  he  do  not  get  on  at 
aU.'' 

Their  eyes,  which  had  again  met,  were  now 
instantly,  as  it  were,  ag£dn  shot  asnnder,  and 
once  more  &8tened  on  the  ground,  while  a  yivid 
and  conscious  blush  suffused  the  countenances 
of  each.  Happily  Lady  Augusta  was  at  that 
moment  drawn  away  by  her  partner ;  and  as 
Vandelenr  saw  the  gentleman  whom  Lady 
Seaton  had  despatched  for  her  shawl  returning 
with  it,  he  just  lingered  to  say,  '^  I  danced 
with  Mrs.  Malcolm  because  she  is  a  strange 
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here,— because  I  knew  it  would  be  acceptable, 
— and,  more  than  all,  becanse  it  would  grieTe 
me  exceesivelj,  both  for  her  Bake  and  that  of 
her  excellent  hnsband,  that  so  innocent  and 
amiable  a  person  should  have  canse  to  feel  her- 
self neglected.^ 

It  was  enough :  firom  that  hour  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm^  during  her  stay  in  London,  found  herself 
supported  in  society  by  the  leading  star  of  fe- 
shionable  life. 
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Yet  there  was  light  around  her  brow, 

A  holiness  in  those  dark  eyes. 
Which  show*d,  though  wandering  earthward  now. 

Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies. 

Yes  !  for  a  spirit  pure  as  hers 

Is  always  puie«  even  while  it  errs ; 

As  sunshine^  broken  in  the  rill, 

Though  tom'd  astray,  is  sunshine  still. 

MooRE. 

Sp&ing  wore  on.  Lord  Hampton  and  his 
family,  with  a  select  party  of  friends,  prepared 
to  remove  for  the  Easter  recess  to  one  of  his 
manfflons  in  the  country. 

"You  will  accompany  us,  Vandeleur?''  he 
said  one  day  at  dinner,  as  the  matter  was  talked 
over. 

Vandeleur  hastily  declined  it. 

"  Why  ?^  said    Lord    Hampton.    And  the 
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simple  monosyllable  was  more  confoimding  than 
any  elaborate  speech  conld  have  been;  at  least, 
it  left  him  less  time  to  frame  an  answer,  and 
it  suggested  none  itself.  He  stammered  and 
looked  distressed,  then  laughed  at  his  own  di- 
lenmia. 

'<  Nay,^  said  Lord  Hampton,  smiling  also, 
"  if  there  is  any  *  business  of  importance*  to  de- 
tain yon  here,  I  am  not  the  man  to  urge  you  to 
play  truant:  if  not,  let^s  see  you,  that^s  all.^ 

There  was  something  in  Lord  Hampton^s 
smile  that  told  plainly  what  the  ^business  of 
importance^  was  to  which  he  alluded ;  and  there 
was  something  in  the  young  man^s  feelings  at 
the  moment  that  irresistibly  impelled  him  not 
only  to  disclaim  all  such  engagements,  but,  in 
order  to  jQree  himself  completely  fix>m  the  impn- 
tation,  unequivocally,  and  without  regard  to  the 
apparent  inconsistency,  to  accept  Lord  Hamp- 
ton^s  invitation. 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  words  to  that 
effect,  than  his  eye  almost  involuntarily  asked 
how  Lady  Seaton  was  pleased  at  the  circum- 
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stance  :  hers  happened  to  be  fixed  on  him  at  the 
moment  with  an  expression  of  deep  inqniry; 
but  on  meeting  his,  she  coyered  a  slight  degree 
of  confiision  in  a  graceM  bow,  as  it  were  of 
acceptance  of  his  promise  to  join  their  party. 
He  conid  not  ascertain  whether  she  was  glad  or 
sorry. 

Nor  here  let  mstic  though  well-meaning 
parents,  whose  hopes  snggest  a  lover  in  every 
^^  unmarried  man^  who  approaches  the  seclusion 
in  which  they  and  their  promising  progeny  are 
immured,  exclaim,  ^*  How  imprudent  of  Lord 
Hampton  !^  The  Countess  of  Seaton  had  firom 
her  very  birth  been  surrounded  by  the  "choice 
spirits^  of  her  age  and  sphere ;  and  the  low-bred 
precaution  of  guarding  her  heart  against  their  ir 
enchantments,  no  more  entered  into  the  head 
of  her  aristocratic  father,  than  it  did  into 
the  precepts  of  her  refined  and  high-minded 
governess. 

"  And  we  have  got  another  acquisition  to  our 
party,  Theodosia,^  continued  Lord  Hampton. 
"  The  Duke  of  Castleton  is  just  arrived  from 
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the  Continent,  and  has  promised  to  join  ns  in  a 
few  days.  You  are  aware  that  his  father  was 
a  particular  friend  and  near  neighbour  of  mine 

in shire:   onr  estates  there  adjoin    each 

other/' 

Lady  Seaton  bowed  her  head  in  sflence, 
and  the  conversation  turned  to  other  sub- 
jects. In  feet,  this  was  one  which  was  not 
quite  agreeable  to  Lady  Seaton.  The  young 
nobleman  to  whom  Lord  Hampton  alluded,  and 
whose  return  to  London,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  was  an  event  of  considerable  in*- 
terest  in  the  feshionable  world,  was  one  of 
England's  wealthiest  subjects;  and  whether  it 
was  fi*om  the  old  intimacy  between  Lord  Hamp- 
ton and  the  late  duke,  or  whether  from  the 
gpeneral  apparent  suitability  of  the  alliance— -or 
whether,  as  is  most  probable,  from  both  these 
causes  together,  not  only  Lady  Seaton's  immedi- 
ate friends,  but  several  others,  looked  upon  that 
alliance  as  an  event  very  likely  to  take  place. 
She  bad,  it  could  scarcely  be  said  how,  heard 
the  whisper ;  and  to  one  of  her  lofty  and  inde- 
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pendent  spirit  it  was  anything  but  an  accept* 
able  one. 

The  duke  was  young,  handsome,  and  said  to  be 
agreeable ;  but  two  days^  domestication  with  him 
in  the  country  served  to  convince  Lady  Seaton, 
that  as  his  mind  was  of  a  very  mediocre  grade, 
and  his  character  a  negative  one,  he  was  not 
more  of  the  latter  than  was  absolutely  un- 
avoidable firom  his  great  advantages,  and  re- 
sidence for  some  years  in  foreign  courts ;  while 
even  those  who  were  more  predisposed  in  his 
fitvour,  were  not  unfrequently  surprised  to  find 
themselves  turning  from  his  insipid,  but  courtly 
compliments,  to  the  half-concealed,  but  never 
bitter  raillery,  of  Godfrey  Vandeleur. 

When  first  the  little  party  congregated  at 
Lord  Hampton^s  villa,  Vandeleur  felt  a  degree 
of  awkwardness  at  being  associated  so  closely 
with  Lady  Seaton,  the  anticipation  of  which 
alone  had  been  sufficient  to  suggest  his  refusal 
to  join  the  party.  But  it  would  have  been 
totally  inconsistent  with  her  high  breeding,  and 
real  dignity  of  mind,  to  suffer  this  to  continue. 
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From  the  moment  that  her  father  had  prevuled 
with  him  to  make  one  in  so  small  and  so  select 
a  party  in  their  own  house,  she  felt  that  all 
priyate  or  especial  reserve  on  her  part  must 
give  way ;  and  that  where  each  guest  depended 
so  much  upon  the  other,  it  would  be  equally 
uncourteous,  and  un&ir,  either  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  his  agreeability,  or  to  avail  herself  of  it 
without  the  least  return. 

Vandeleur  instantly  felt  the  change  in  her 
manner,  and  was  not  only  alive  to  its  effect, 
but  to  its  cause.  His  own  delicacy  of  feeling 
enabled  him  to  sympathise  in  hers ;  and  instead 
of  peevishly  or  indecorously  resenting  her  for- 
mer reserve,  he  now  determined  to  avaO  himself 
of  the  relaxation  just  as  far  as  might  meet  her 
views,  and  no  farther. 

Like  the  attendants  in  the  £sury  tale,  he  en- 
deavoured to  anticipate  her  every  wish,  yet  to 
conceal  the  hand  that  ministered  to  it;  and  thus 
was  imconsciously  and  tacitly  established  be- 
tween them  a  sweet,  subtile,  but  dangerous, 
because  unacknowledged,  sympathy. 
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In  the  riding  parties,  from  which  he  could  no 
longer  be  excluded,  Vandeleur  apparently  nei- 
ther son^t  nor  avoided  her  side;  and  although 
when  any  laughing  appeal  from  her,  or  other 
accidental  circumstance,  called  him  there,  it 
generally  so  happened  that  he  kept  the  place 
until  the  ride  was  over,  yet  the  evening  never 
seemed  to  cement  the  intimacy.  He  approach- 
ed not  the  harp  or  piano  when  she  played,  and 
was,  on  the  contrary,  generally  deeply  engaged 
in  some  different  entertainment  with  others  of 
the  party. 

Thus  matters  wore  on,  when  one  hopeless- 
ly wet  day  set  the  whole  party  at  their  wits^ 
ends  to  devise  some  agreeable  mode  of  getting 
through  it.  The  usual  resources  of  a  country- 
house  were  tried ;  but  as  the  season,  oh  the 
whole,  had  been  a  wet  one,  none  of  these  re- 
tained the  charm  of  novelty ;  they  were  there- 
fore soon  cast  aside,  and  as  the  party  was  a 
social  and  well-selected  one,  the  anxiety  be- 
came general  to  strike  out  s<Hne  amusement 
which  should  engage  them  all,  and  not  suffer 
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the  gentlemen  to  pair  off  to  the  billiard-room, 
or  chess  and  backgammon  tables. 

At  last  some  one  suggested  that  every  gen- 
tleman should  repair  to  the  conservatory,  and 
choosing  some  flower  there,  present  it»  with  an 
appropriate  original  inscription,  written  vrith  a 
pencil  on  a  band  of  white  ribbon,  to  the  lady  of 
his  choice,  which  she  in  return  was  bonnd  to 
wear  at  dinner,  the  flower  in  her  hair,  the  band 
of  ribbon  as  a  bracelet  on  her  arm.  To  this 
there  were  at  first  some  dissenting  voices ;  but 
when  a  few  amendments  had  been  adopted,  it 
was  finally  carried.  One  of  the  amendments 
was,  that,  in  order  to  spare  the  gentlemen  all 
gentle  confusion,  the  addresses  should  be  written 
in  feigned  hands  and  presented  anonymously ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  all  chance  of  (detection, 
a  basket  was  to  be  left  in  the  conservatory,  into 
which  they  were  to  be  promiscuously  thrown, 
and  from  whence  Lady  Seaton'^s  maid  was  to 
take  and  distribute  them  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent directions,  whilst  the  ladies  dressed  for 
dinner. 
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It  is  necessary  that  a  jonng,  gaj,  and  idle  part  j 
should  be  hopelessly  shut  up  by  bad  weather  la 
a  country-house,  where  they  had  assembled  for 
amnsement,  in  order  to  understand  the  avidity 
with  which  this  little  scheme  was  now  hailed,  and 
the  merriment  excited  by  the  sombre  counte- 
nances of  the  gentlemen,  as,  seated  at  the 
various  tables  in  the  drawing-room,  they  en- 
deavoured to  conjure  verses  out  of  their  brains, 
by  the  very  dint,  it  would  seem,  of  frowns  and 
contortions. 

It  was  simultaneously  voted  and  agreed  that 
the  ladies  should  retire,  as  their  unfeeling  mirth 
only  served  to  distract  them  more.  This,  after 
all,  was  no  unacceptable  decree ;  for  not  only 
is  laughing  long  at  the  same  thing  tiresome  in 
itself,  bnt  the  humid  atmosf^ere  had  weighed 
so  heavily  on  their  silken  tresses,  as  to  warn 
them  by  many  a  tauckiTig  appeal  to  their  eyes^ 
that  it  would  require  more  time  than  usual,  to 
put  them  into  a  state  worthy  the  blushing  ho- 
nours that  were  preparing  for  them  with  so 
much  labour ;  and,  indeed,  one  or  two  had  already 
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dylj  dipped  away,  after  a  stolen  glance  at  a 
mirror,  to  see  how  her  &ce  bore  the  careless 
pushing  of  her  drooping  ringlets  behind  her 
ears.  A  careless  toilette  reads  well,  but  some- 
how few  can  bear  it. 

A  very  few  minutes  after  the  ladies  had  re- 
tired,  the  Duke  of  Castleton  left  his  seat,  and 
went  over  to  the  table  where  Vandeleur  sat  a 
little  apart,  engaged,  pen  in  hand,  like  the 
rest ;  but  not  like  the  rest,  taking  fresh  ink  into 
his  pen  between  every  extorted  word,  as  if  the 
genius  lay  in  the  ink  itself:  on  the  contrary, 
having  undertaken  to  write  a  couplet,  his  pen 
flowed  on  with  a  facility  in  which  he  had  not 
indulged  since  the  days  of  his  boyhood. 

'^  Come,  Vandeleur,^  said  the  duke,  ^^  be 
charitable.  I  never  wrote  a  line  of  poetiy  in 
all  my  life,  and  I  see  they  drop  from  your  pen 
even  without  an  effort.  Do,  like  a  good  fellow, 
write  a  couplet  for  me.  Why,  bless  me !  you 
have  already  enough  there  to  serve  a  dozen. 
You  cannot  cram  all  those  upon  a  bracelet; 
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it  must  be  a  sask^  and  that  you  cannot  present 
to  a  lady :  so,  do  be  generous,  and  give  me  a 
stanza  or  two  out  of  these*- those  joa  reject 
will  do  for  me.** 

^^  But  suppose,  my  lord,  they  will  only  suit 
one  object  ?'*^ 

"  Then  are  they  no  love  verses ;  for  the  feel- 
ing is  all  that  is  ever  described  when  we  think  we 
are  describing  the  individual,  and  that  is  alike 
in  all.  Did  you  ever  show  lines  upon  love  to 
any  lady  in  your  life  who  did  not  in  some  way 
betray  that  she  thought  them  particularly  appli- 
cable to  herself?  just  as  natural  characters  in  a 
novel  are  said  to  be  personal.  Upon  my  soul,  I 
once  knew  a  ^1  who  aniswered  lines  she  read  in 
a  newspaper,  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  her 
lover  or  beloved  had  adopted  that  mode  of  com- 
municating his  feelings ;  they  were,  she  said,  so 
exactly  applicable,  though  he  was  not  only  in 
India  at  the  time,  but  had  never  written  two  lines 
of  verse  in  his  life.  Some  one,  to  humour  the 
joke,  replied  to  hers ;  and,  the  sentiments  being 
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still  his,  she  appointed  a  meeting,  and  nlti* 
mately,  to  save  her  chacacter,  became  the  wretch- 
ed wife  of  a  talented  shoemaker  !  Bat  come,^ 
he  added  in  a  low  yoice,  and  with  a  slight  degree 
of  hesitation,  ^*  I  donH  care  if  I  tell  you,  that  I 
think  it  but  right  to  present  my  offering  to  Lady 
Seaton :  will  your  verses  at  all  apply  to  her  f^ 

*'  You  may  judge  for  yourself^  my  lord.  You 
may  have  these  lines,  and  if  you  can  pick  out 
any  that  suit  you,  you  are  welcome  to  them ; 
only  remember  jour  own  principle,  that  the  feel- 
ing is  alike  in  all  and  to  all.^  And  so  saying, 
he  handed  to  the  duke  the  following  linea,  and 
left  the  room. 

Oh,  pardon  that  thou  heaiestfrom  me 

The  wailings  of  a  hopeless  flame ; 
Henceforth  I  shall  not  be  to  thee 

An  object  of  thy  praise  or  blame. 
Then  do  not  deem  each  moumful  line 

A  vain  attempt  thy  breast  to  move  \ 
I  would  but  soothe  the  pain  of  mine. 

By  murmuring— how  much  I  love  I 
I  would  but  bid  a  last  farewell , 

To  one,  though  late,  too  dearly  known, 
Ere  I  take  up  my  staff  and  shell 

To  wander  through  the  world  alone. 
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Thoa  wert  to  me  a  lovely  star. 

The  empress  of  my  way  waid  will. 
And  though  too  high,  toohright,  too  fiur 

For  me  to  hope,  I  loved  thee  still. 
I  did  Dot  hope — yet  had  a  dream 

That  fame  might  make  me  worthy  thee ; 
And  then,  how  proudly  did  I  deem 

No  task  too  high^  too  hard  for  me  ! 
That  star  I  worshipped  as  my  guide, 

I  own'd  no  other  guide  hut  thee ; 
I  follow*d— but  thou  didst  abide 

Above  no  Bethlehem  for  me ! 

As  soon  as  the  company  began  to  aasemble 
in  the  drawing-room  bef<»re  dinner,  a  judge  vas 
appointed,  who,  seated  in  all  the  dignitjr  of  a 
mnsio-stool,  was  to  hare  the  priyilege  of  taking 
each  fidi  lady  by  the  hand,  reading  aloud  the 
inscription  which  its  ribbon  bore,  and  pronoun- 
cing judgment  as  to  how  far  the  lines  suited 
the  flower  selected.  Of  their  originality  all 
doubt  vanished  according  as  they  appeared ! 

Lady  Augusta  Starling  entered  the  room 
first,  her  auburn  curls  bound  with  a  wreath  of 
roses,  and  on  her  wrist  she  bore  the  following 
lines: 
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Fair  Rose !  since  not  Apollo's  lyre  could  now 
Give  one  new  strain  in  which  thy  praise  to  speak. 

Go  twine  thyself  on  fiur  Augusta's  brow. 
And  guess  thy  beauty  from  her  blushing  cheek. 

^^  Why,  this  is  an  addiess  to  the  rose,  and 
not  to  the  lady  !^  said  Lord  Hampton,  who  was 
appointed  jndge,  as  retributive  justice  for  his 
haying  pleaded  the  ^Easter  holidays,^  in  the 
forenoon,  as  an  exemption  for  himself,  and  one 
or  two  other  '^  steady  senators,^  from  all  extra 
exercise  of  the  brains. 

^^  Oh,  never  mind,^^  exclaimed  Lady  Augusta ; 
^^  trust  me,  there  is  no  sweeter  compliment  than 
that  paid  through  a  rival  beauty.^ 

Another  fair  creature  entered.  She  held  a 
blue  hyacinth  in  her  hand ;  she  wore  on  her 

arm  its  application : 

Thrice  happy  flower  1  the  lily  or  the  Rose 
May  each  one  emblematic  grace  disclose; 
Whilst  thou  dost  two  of  Emma's  charms  declare — 
Her  eyes  of  blue,  and  hyadnthine  hair. 

^^  Humph !  I  did  not  know  that  puns  were 
admitted.^ 

*^  Oh  yes,  when  they  are  superadded  gratis.*^ 
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Very  well ;  pass  on.'' 
A  third  came,  with  a  bunch  of  lily-of-the- 

▼alley. 

Fair  beUe,  though  here  no  humble  valley  smiles, 
Thy  native  sweetness  still  our  hearts  beguiles ;  — 
Like  her  who,  nurtured  in  the  highest  sphere, 
Boasts  all  that  makes  the  cottage  maiden  dear. 

'^  And  what  may  that  be  ?  for  in  all  my  long 
life  I  never  yet  conld  find  out  that  a  cottage 
maiden  was  better  than  a  pis^ller^ 

'^  Hold !  hold  l*"  exclaimed  two  or  three 
together ;  ^^  a  forfeit !  Lord  Hampton  is  invad- 
ing our  privileges,  aiid#  punning.'' 

"  I  think  it  was  much  more  like  an  Irish 
bull:  however,  if  you  choose  to  'make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  I'm  sure  I  have 
no  objection,  and  will  at  any  time  gladly  pay  a 
forfeit  for  a  witticism— —of  my  own !  But 
about  this  pretty  young  lady  who,  in  my  mind, 
has  been  so  injuriously  compared  to  a  cottage 
maid?" 

'*  Oh,  you  inexorable  judge!  of  course  it  only 
means  artlessness  and  simplicity,  and  so  forth." 
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''  Heigh-ho  \  I  do  wish  people  would  leam  to 
distinguish  between  simplicity  and  ignorance, 
vnlgaritj  and  artlessness.  But  pass  on,  fair 
girl ;  you  are  in  no  danger  of  confounding  them. 
Hah  ! — what  have  we  here  ?  A  new  species 
of  geranium,  which  I  have  never  seen  before. 
Will  the  motto  tell  its  name  ?^ 

Blushing  and  beautifid,  the  charming  girl 
who  wore  it,  held  up  her  arm.  She  was  the 
affianced  bride  of  a  young  nobleman,  whom 
some  accidental  circumstance  prevented  from 
being  of  the  party  at  the  moment;  but  aa  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  betrothment  was  no  longer 
a  secret,  some  one  had  in  his  absence  selected 
the  species  of  geranium  then  recently  obtained, 
and  called  by  his  name,  and  addressed  it  to  the 

lady  with  these  lines : 

The  time  b  past  to  sing  thy  beauties  o'er ; 
These  let  them  sing  whose  fete  denies  them  more. 
But  let  this  flower  my  fondest  hopes  combine ; 
It  bears  my  name — ^my  Laura,  make  it  thine  I 

The  judge   was  touched  with  the  graceful 
good  humour,  and  good  breeding,  of  the  lovely 
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Jiancie^  and  respectfully  raising  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  he  handed  her  on  without  uttering  an  ob- 
servation. 

One  or  two  more  succeeded,  and  then  there 
was  a  pause— a  pause  for  the  mistress  of  the 
revels.  Presently  she  entered,  but  with  a 
countenance  whose  flushed  colour,  and  bashfiil 
expression,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  laughing 
hilarity  of  the  moment,  wherein  each  fidr  lady 
was  expected  to  receive  her  offering  as  a  mere 
jeu  iT  esprit,  and  not  at  all  dcJ  cuore. 

Lady  Seaton  looked  particularly  lovely,  and 
it  was  perceived  that  her  £Edr  ringlets  were  close- 
ly enwreathed  with — the  dark  passion-flower. 
She  hesitated  to  advance  to  her  father,  and  one 
or  two  of  her  yoimg  companions  impatiently 
seized  her  hands,  as  if  expecting  to  find  in  the 
charmed  motto  the  secret  of  her  surpassing 
beauty.  If  so,  they  were  driven  to  despair ;  for 
there  was  neither  verse  nor  motto,  and  she 
wore  the  white  band  pure  and  unsullied. 

^^  How  ^s  this !  how  is  this  ?^^  exclaimed  the 
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judge,  to  whom  she  was  now  handed  up.    *'  A 
forfeit !  a  forfeit  from  Lady  Seaton  !^ 

''  I  was  not  aware,  my  lord  judge,^  she  said, 
^*  that  we  were  liable  to  be  fined  for  the  want  of 
taste  of  others,  in  not  deeming  us  worthy  of  an 
address :  methinks  the  slight  is  in  itself  punish* 
ment  enough.^ 

^'Nay,  fair  lady,  that  humble  apology  will 
not  serre  your  turn  :  he  who  presented  you  with 
that  expressive  emblem  of  crossed*  love  never 
deemed  you  unworthy  of  a  Terse. 

*^But,^^  exclaimed  Lady  Augusta  Starling, 
**'  may  it  not  be  the  other  way — the  other  way? 
May  he  not  have  deemed  her  above  all  common 
modes  of  communication,  and  left  that  melan- 
choly flower  to  tell  its  own  tale,  on  the  princi- 
ple that — 

'  Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 

Than  words^  tho*  e'er  so  witty; 
As  beggars  that  are  dumb,  you  know, 

May  challenge  double  pity/ 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
passion-flower  is  marked  with  a  cross,  from  whence  it  is 
said  to  take  its  name. 
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Indeed,  if  he  had  had  his  wits  about  him,  he 
would  have  given  in  these  lines  with  the  flower, 
to  explain  his  silence.*" 

^^  If  he  had  been  an  Irishman,  I  dare  say  he 
might,^  said  Lady  Seaton. 

^^Yes,  jes,  but  all  these  ifs,  mights,  and 
perhapses  will  not  do,^^  interposed  the  judge ; 
^^  we  must  have  Lady  Seaton^s  forfeit,  or  some 
good  reason  against  it.^ 

«  Ask  her,''  said  tke  Duke  of  Castleton,  "  if 
she  received  no  other  flower  with  an  address ; 
and  if  so,  why  she  declined  to  wear  it.*" 

"  Is  it  as  a  forfeit,  my  lord  ?''  she  said,  turning 
to  him  with  a  slight  blush,  '^  that  you  would 
compel  me  to  hurt  the  vanity  of  some  well- 
meaning  swain,  who  fancied  he  was  paying  me 
a  compliment,  by  forcing  me  to  tell  him  how 
unacceptable  it  was  ?'' 

^^I  am  answered,  and  rebuked,''  said  the 
duke,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  mortification 
than  the  matter  seemed  to  call  for :  so  much, 
indeed,  that  Lady  Augusta  whispered  in  his 

VOL.  I.  J* 
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ear,  ^^  I  think,  my  lord,  that  amounted  to  ^  a 
contempt  ofcourf — Need  I  finish  the  word  P^ 

^'  Come,  doke,^  said  Lord  Hampton  with  a 
smile,  ^^  come ;  as  this  ill-omened  flower  has  not 
only  defrauded  Lady  Seaton  of  an  expected  ad- 
dres8^  but  ahnost  deprived  her  of  her  own^  we 
must  only  take  for  granted  that  she  weans  it  as 
emblematic  otpasawn  indexed,  but  of  a  kind  the 
very  reverse  of  that  it  was  meant  to  express. 
And  now,  good  people,  ^to  dinner  with  what 
appetites  we  may."*^*^ 

It  was  utterly  impossible  that  Lord  Hampton 
could  have  formed  the  most  distant  guess  at 
who,  amongst  so  many,  might  have  presented 
the  passion-flower  to  Lady  Seaton.  She  was 
aware  of  this,  and  could  therefore  only  attribute 
to  one  cause,  the  slight  degree  of  annoyance  that 
to  her,  if  to  no  one  else,  was  perfectly  visible 
under  the  smile  which  he  had  assumed  in  utter- 
ing these  words.  This  conviction  did  not  tend 
to  restore  her  composure,  and  threw  an  uncon- 
scious gloom  over  the  whole  procedure,  which 
made  every  one  feel  it  had  gone  fieur  enough. 
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Under  this  impressiony  the  subject  was  only 
once  again  alluded  to,  and  that  was  hy  the 
duke  himself  who,  as  he  sat  next  to  Ladj 
Seaton  at  dinner,  literallj  seemed  unable  to 
detach  his  eyes  firom  the  dark  wreath  which 
certainly  did  contrast  most  beautifully  with 
her  blonde  complexion  and  hair.  ^'  Well, 
I  envy,  but  cannot  guess,  who  selected  that 
flower,**^  he  said.  <^I  can  make  some  guess  at 
nearly  all  the  others,  but  not  the  least  at  the 
sQent  swain  whose  offering  is  so  honoured ;  and 
the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that,  upon  my  soul  !^^ 
he  said,  laughing,  ^^  I  tried  to  get  at  that  flower 
myself,  but  it  was  so  deuced  high  I  could  not 
reach  it.     He  must  be  a  tall  fellow.^ 

Lady  Seaton  instantly  repeated,  as  it  were 
musingly,  but  quite  distinctly,  the  line, 

**  Fain  would  I  ctimb^  but  fear  to  hlV 

*^  Yes  !  finish  the  couplet,  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
did,^  exclaimed  the  duke. 

"Why,  my  lord?  it  could  not  in  the  least 
apply  to  yoUy  you  know.'' 

And  it  did  not :  but  there  was  one  brown 

l2 
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cheek  opposite  to  her  at  dinner  which  Became 
deadly  pale  when  he  caught  the  line.  A  glass 
of  sherry  however,  hastily  swallowed,  set  all  to 
rights,  and  his  emotion  passed  off  undiscovered. 

When  the  time  came  for  Lord  Hampton  and 
his  family  to  return  to  London,  Vandeleur  at 
once  determined  within  himself  to  spare  Lady 
Seaton  the  ungracious  task  (should  she  again 
deem  it  a  necessary  one)  of  withdrawing  from 
him  the  intimacy  with  which  she  had  honoured 
him  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  for  some 
time  his  visits  were  much  less  frequent  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Lord  Hampton  re~ 
marked  it ;  and  once  more,  with  an  expressive 
smile,  hoped  he  was  employing  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  some  advantage. 

Vandeleur  looked  graver  than  when  last  the 
hint  was  conveyed,  and  his  eye  sought  not  Lady 
Seaton^s  this  time ;  it  would  not  have  met  it  if 
it  had  :  but  his  mother,  who  was  present  at  the 
moment,  suffered  hers  to  glance  furtively,  and 
anxiously,  from  one  to  the  other. 
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That  lady  had  for  some  days  past  manifested 
a  dejection  of  spirits,  and  a  sort  of  dissatisfied 
manner,  very  unlike  her  nsnal  placidity,  and 
dignified  deportment.  On  the  evening  before 
this  observation  of  Lord  Hampton^  Lady  Sea- 
ton,  finding  her  sitting  apparently  in  deep  and 
nnpleasing  meditation,  in  a  saloon  formerly  ap- 
propriated to  their  studies,  took  a  seat  beside 
her,  and  kindly  taking  her  hand,  inquired  what 
had  occurred  to  annoy  her. 

Mrs.  Yandeleur  instantly  replied,  ''  I  scarcely 
know  if  I  ought  to  trouble  you  with  it,  my  love  ; 
but  there  is  a  matter  which  causes  me  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety.**^ 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  is  it  any  matter 
in  which  my  father  or  I  can  assist  you  P"^ 

^'  No,  dearest  Lady  Seaton,  it  is  not :  it 
merely  relates  to  Godfrey'^s  marriage  :'*^  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  pupil^s  face. 

It  was  instantly  dyed  with  a  deep  and  burning 
blush.  As  rapid  blushes  were,  however,  an  es- 
sential part  of  Lady  Seaton^s  beauty,  it  might. 
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flhe  hoped,  betofcea  nothing  more  thaa  saiprise ; 

and  the  palenesB  which  eertainfy  soooeeded  ahe 

was  willing  to  sttiibate  to  the  mere  reaction 

of  the  eloqoent  blood.    As  Lady  Seat^m  seemed 

not  about  to  make  any  obeenration,  Mrs.  V an- 

deleor  oontinned :  ^  A  near  lelative  of  my  late 

husband,  a  man  of  much  respectability,   and 

even  immense  wealth,  acquired  in  mercantUe 

pnrsnitSy    has  taken  an    nnconmion  fiincy  to 

Godfrey,  and  has  had  him  a  great  deal  at 

his  house.     One  of  his  daugfators,  a  very  pretty 

pleasing  girl,— «nd,  I  assure  you.  Lady  Beaton, 

lady-like  and  accomplished, — has  bdield  him 

with  still  more  partial  eyes.    She  is  her  fietther^^ 

fitvourite  child;  and,   in  short,  such  overtures 

have  been  made  to  him,  chiefly  through  me,  as 

might  be  acceptable   to  a  noUeman.      They 

satisfy  their  own  feelings  in  all  this,  by  aflbct^ 

ing  to  think  that  his  want  of  fortune  may  det^ 

him  from  coming  forward,  and  yet  render  so 

very  large  a  one  as  they  offer,  neceasaiy  to  him. 

But,  I  lament  to  say,  he  will  not  even  hear  me 

on  the  subject.^^ 
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Another  rapid  blush,  but  without  the  suc- 
ceeding paleness,  was  the  only  answer  Mrs. 
Vandeleur  still  receiyed  from  her  attentive 
pupil.  She  therefore  contmued :  ^'  It  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  great  regret  to  me;  because,  besides  the 
young  lady  herself  being  really  everything  I 
could  wish,  and  even,  as  I  said  before,  remark- 
ably pretty,  the  noble  fortune  which  her  father 
is  willing  to  settle  on  her,  would  place  Oodfrey 
at  once  far  beyond  anything  he  can  ever  look  to, 
after  his  life  spent  in  his  profession,  be  his  suc- 
cess what  it  may.^^ 

She  paused;  and  Lady  Seaton  at  last  said, 
(but,  Mrs.  Vandeleur  could  not  help  fancying, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  timidity  very  unusual  to 
her,)  ^  And  does  he  assign  no  reason  for  his  ob- 
duracy?** 

Her  eyes  were  not  cast  down  when  she 
uttered  the  words,  stiU  less  were  they  fixed 
upon  her  governess's  countenance,  but  wander- 
ed with  constrained  indifference,  as  did  her 
fingers,  over  the  chords  of  a  little  musical  toy 
which  lay  on  the  table  beside  her. 
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'*  No,  none/^  Mrs.  Vandeleur  aoswered; 
^'  except  the  usual  reply  on  such  oocasionSy  of 
general  disinclination  to  marriage,  and  devotion 
to  his  profession.  I  trust  the  life  he  is  now 
leading  may  not  wholly  unfit  him  for  that  he  is 
likely  to  lead  in  future.^ 

"  And  what  is  that  ?^ 

"  That  of  an  unfortuned  soldier  in  country 
quarters.**^ 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  succeeded.  At 
last  Lady  Seaton  said,  with  all  her  usual  grace 
and  self-possession,  ^^  It  is  not  indeed  a  case,  I 
fear,  in  which  we  can  give  you  any  asdstanoe ; 
and  therefore,  dear  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  I  shall  bid 
you  good  night  ;^  and  she  accordingly  with- 
drew. 

The  Duke  of  Castleton  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don a  day  or  two  before  the  Hamptons  did, 
and  was  received  into  the  gay  vortex  there 
with  all  the  avidity  that  one  of  his  high  rank, 
splendid  fortune,  courtly  manners,  and  really 
gentle    and    amiable    temper,    deserved.     He 
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bowed,  and  smOed,  and  danced,  as  fiuicy  or 
propriety  dictated,  amongst  his  numerous  ac« 
qnaintances;  but,  alas!  it  was  very  soon  per- 
ceived that,  eyen  while  he  smiled  on  one,  his 
eyes  were  wandering  round  the  crowded  room 
in  search  of  another  form  ;  that  form  was  Lady 
Seaton^s. 

What  is  it  that  makes  men  and  women  love 
those  most  who  least  resemble  themselyes  ? — It 
is  a  wise  decree  of  Providence,  that  the  balance 
of  good  and  evil  should  be  fairly  adjusted. 

Young  ladies,  as  soon  as  this  predilection  on 
the  duke^s  part  was  discovered,  gave  up  all 
hopes ;  for  few,  even  in  their  own  estimation, 
could  hope  to  rival  Lady  Seaton.  But  not 
so  their  wiser  mothers  :  they  peeped  farther 
behind  the  scenes,  and  plainly  perceived  that 
Lady  Seaton  was  as  indifferent  to  the  duke,  as 
the  duke  was  enamoured  of  her. 

"  It  will  never  be  a  match,'^  said  the  Dow- 
ager Marchioness  of  L.,  who  had  three  fair 
daughters  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  whcm, 

L  5 
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they  being  exactly  the  same  height  and  remark- 
ably like  each  other,  she  had  taken  the  desperate 
step  of  bringing  out  together,  on  the  speculation 
of  their  being  called  *  the  Graces;  "  It  will 
never  be  a  match,  my  dear  madam :  I  know 
Lady  Seaton'^s  independent  temper  too  weU." 

"  Yes,  but  /  know  her  father^s,  from  whom 
she  derives  it;  and,  believe  me,  he  will  carry  his 
pointy  though  in  all  courtesy,^  replied  the  young 
Countess  of  S.,  whose  daughters  were  yet  all 
children. 

<<  But  the  man  can  never  propose ;  she  treats 
him  so  haughtily.^ 

^^  Never  mind ;  he  knows  what  he  is  about : 
he  is  gentle,  and  has  never  ventured  to  say 
anything  to  her  to  induce  a  refusal ;  and  he 
will  take  advantage  of  that,  and  will  apply  to 
her  father." 

It  was  even  so.  It  might  have  been  about  a 
month  after  Lord  Hampton  returned  to  Lon- 
don, that  he  one  morning  requested  his  daughter 
to  give  him  an  audience  in  the  library. 
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She  of  course  imniediatelj  complied,  and  he 
there  informed  her  of  the  proposalci  of  the  Duke 
of  Castleton.  He  waited  some  moments  for 
her  reply.  ^^  Well,  Theodosia  ?'"  he  said  at  last. 
Well,  my  dear  fiither,  to  decline  them,  of 


(C 


course.'" 


''  On  what  plea^  Theodosia  ?"" 

^^  On  what  plea,  father ! — rather,  on  what 
plea  should  I  accept  them  ?^ 

It  is  needless  to  go  oyer  Lord  Hampton^s 
answer,  and  all  that  ensued  in  enumeration  of 
the  advantages  of  the  alliance.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  Lady  Seaton  was  for  the  first  time 
afiraid  to  examine  her  own  heart.  To  her 
fSskther  she  offered  the  excuse  of  utter  in- 
difference. 

^'  This  cannot,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  in- 
duce yon  to  refiise  him  time  to  endeayour  to 
remove  that  indifference,  Theodosia,^  the  mar- 
quis answered.  ^^  You  know  that  I  have  never 
pressed  you  upon  this  subject  of  marriage,  and 
therefore        ^ 
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She  eamesilj  interrupted  him— ^' And  there- 
fere  do  not  do  away  now  with  your  former  in- 
dulgence, m J  dear,  dear  &ther :  let  me  continue 
happy  with  you  !^  and  she  knelt  before  him. 

^^  This,  Theodosia,^  said  the  marquis,  at- 
tempting to  raise  her,  ^^  is  acting  like  a  board- 
ing-school citizen,  or  the  heroine  of  some  low- 
lived novel." 

Lady  Seaton  instantly  rose,  and  stood  respect- 
fully, but  with  an  air  of  almost  offended  dig- 
nity, before  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Theodosia,"  he  added, 
^^  but  I  am  really  surprised  and  disappointed. — 
You  will  at  least  permit  the  duke^s  attentions  as 
usual  ?" 

^*  As  usual  I  will,  sir ;  but  that,  you  must  be 
aware,  will  be  with  marked  disapprobation.^ 

Lord  Hampton  rose  and  left  the  room,  as  if 
afraid  to  trust  himself  with  a  further  reply. 
Lady  Seaton  sank  into  a  chair  the  moment  he 
disappeared,  and  remained  there  in  no  enviable 
state  of  mind,  until  Mrs.  Vandeleur  entered  in 
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search  of  a  book.  In  a  moment  she  was  strack 
with  the  abstraction  and  depression  of  Lady 
Seaton^s  air,  so  very  nnnsoal  to  her. 

'^  My  dearest  Lady  Seaton,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?*"  she  asked  in  unfeigned  alarm,  and  knelt 
down  before  her  in  her  anxiety,  in  order  to  look 
into  her  fece,  which  was  supported  between 
her  hands,  while  her  elbows  rested  on  the  arms 
of  her  chair.  Without  changing  her  position. 
Lady  Seaton  turned  her  eyes  on  her  goyemess 
for  a  moment,  as  if  hesitating  how  to  reply  to 
her ;  when  suddenly,  as  if  she  read  in  her  anx- 
ious &ce  all  the  sympathy  she  sought  for,  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  neck  and  whispered, 
'*  The  duke  has  proposed  to  my  &ther.''^ 

Mrs.  Yandeleur  folded  her  closer  in  her  arms, 
and  at  the  moment  mistaking  the  cause  of  her 
emotion,  warmly  exclaimed,  '^  From  my  heart 
I  congratulate  you,  my  dearest  child  !^ 

She  was  soon  made  aware  of  her  error :  Lady 
Seaton  no  sooner  heard  the  exclamation,  than, 
disengaging  herself  coldly,  but  hastily  &om  her 
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BjmBy  she  pushed  her  from  her  mth  the  near- 
est approach  to  anger  she  had  eyer  exhibited, 
and  left  the  room  without  uttering  another 
word. 

Mrs.  Vandeleur  remained  as  it  were  para^ 
lysed  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  fully  aware  that 
something  more  than  common  must  have  hap- 
pened to  afiect  her  temper  and  spirits  thus,  she 
hastened  after  her  to  her  dressing-room.    There, 
to  her  surprise,  cihe  found  her  engaged  with  her 
women  preparing  to  go  out  to  ride.     Mrs*  Van- 
deleur paused  a  moment,  hoping  that  she  might 
dismiss  them ;  but  soon  perceiying  that  such 
was  not  her  intention — indeed  that  she  even 
studiously,  as  she  thought,  avoided  doing  so, 
she  quietly  approached  the  dressing-table,  and 
waited  there  until,  the  toilette  was  completed. 
Still  she  was  disappointed ;  for  Lady  Seaton  no 
sooner  found  herself  freed  from  their  officious 
hands,  than  she  turned  hastOy  to  her  goyemess, 
and  whispering,  '^Forgiye  me,  dearest  Mrs-Van- 
deleur,  I  was  yery  naughty,^^  touched  her  dieek 
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with  hers,  and  flew  down  stairB  as  if  her  life 
depended  on  her  not  losing  a  moment.  Even 
that  passing  tonch,  howeyer,  was  soflGicient  to 
convince  her  maternal  friend  that  her  cheek  was 
flushed  and  feverish. 

<*  I  see  some  one  gaUoping  after  ns  very  fast 
in  the  distance,^  said  Captain  Vandeleor,  with 
a  faint  bnt  expressive  smile,  as  he  rode  np 
with  some  trifling  commission  to  Lady  Seaton'^s 
side. 

*^  Who  is  it  ?^  she  asked  hastily. 

^^  Why,  no  eyes  could  tell  at  this  distance ; 
bnt  fortunately  we  have  perceptions  independ- 
ent of  our  outward  organs,  and  mine  tell  me  it 
is  the  Duke  of  Castleton.^^ 

^^  Your  perceptions  must  be  keen ; — are  they 
so  on  all  occasions  ?^ 

^^  Why,  I  rather  think  you  hit  me  fiurly,  for 
fidUng  into  the  common  error  of  calling  deduc- 
tions perceptions.  Though  I  certainly  could 
not  distinguish  the  duke^s  person,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  was  his  hurried  pace  made  me  guess 
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that  it  must  be  he  ;  and  now  I  can  se^  by  less 
eqtuTocal  signs  that  I  was  right, — ^it  is  his  noble 
self.  I  fall  back  to  my  place,  to  deliyer  your 
answer  to  my  message.^ 

^^  It  requires  no  answer,  does  it  ?     At  least, 
I  think  I  gave  none.^ 
«  But  will  you  not  r 
"  I  shall  consider.'' 

*^  Nay,  this  is  tyranny,''  said  he,  laughing, 
"  not  to  allow  me  to  cover  my  retreat  under 
this  form." 

"  Why  must  you  retreat  at  all  ?" 
^^  Nay,  if  you  do  not  conmiand  me-— '^  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  some  astonishment;  but 
then  recollecting  himself,  he  added :  ^^  But  no— 
I  will  not  abuse  your  kindness  and  good-nature ; 
I  shall  not  usurp  thii^  coveted  place." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  retain 
it,"  she  said  more  seriously ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  averting  her  head  with  a  degree  of  con- 
sciousness which  gave  double  force  to  her  ex- 
pressions. 


I 
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The  young  man  paused  a  moment  in  anzions 
donbt;  then,  in  a  low  emphatic  voice  he  re- 
peated, "  If  I  do  not  wish  it !  O  God  I  en- 
able me  neyer  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  my 
wishes  r 

'^  They  must  surely  then  be  something  very 
criminal,^  she  said  hurriedly,  and  putting  her 
horse  into  a  light  canter  as  she  spoke,  while 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  at  her 
side  to  catch  her  words. 

"  No,''  he  answered,  ^^  my  prayer  was  not 
as  reUgiously  meant  as  you  interpret  it ;  I 
rather  prayed  to  be  saved  from  sorrow  than 
£rom  sin.'' 

*'  You  are  abstruse  this  morning.  I  confess 
I  see  not  how  following  the  dictates  of  your 
wishes  could  tend  to  your  tmhappiness,  except 
through  sin.'^ 

^^  I  spoke  not  of  following  my  wishes,  Lady 
Seaton ;  that  rests  not  with  me.  I  spoke  of 
presuming  to  allow  my  own  heart  to  commune 
with  itself,  and  even  learn  what  they  may  be; 
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lest,  like  Narcissus  of  old,  it  should  grow 
euamoured  of  its  own  rtfitctiwi^  .and  die  in 
despair.^ 

He  tried  to  smile  and  give  an  air  of  playftl- 
ness  to  the  latter  part  of  his  speech;  but  it 
would  not  do.  The  tone  of  truth  and  deep 
feeling  could  not  be  disguised.  Lady  Seaton 
remained  silent  for  a  moment,  with  her  head 
still  rather  averted,  until  Vandelenr  said, 

^^  Lady  Seaton,  the  duke  has  &llen  into  our 
rear ;  he  is  just  exchanging  compliments  there 
previous  to  joining  you.  Tell  me  seriously  if 
you  wish  me  to  prevent  his  obtaining  this  place 
at  your  side.'' 

^^  Seriously,  then,  /  do.  I  am  really  at  a 
loss,*"  she  said  quickly,  afler  a  moment's  hea- 
tation,  ^^  to  account  for  Captain  Vandelenr's 
anxiety '  to  forward  the  Duke  of  Castletcm's 
views  or  wishes  in  little  matters  where  gentle- 
men are  generally  allowed,  and  indeed  gene- 
rally prefer,''  (she  added  a  little  contemptuously,) 
<<  trusting  to  their  own  powers." 
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'^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  yon."^ 
*^  Oh,  why  writing  loye-sonnets  for  them; 
ing  way  for  them  to  get  near  particular 
personSy  &c.  &c.  Has  my  father  given  you 
commission  to  this  effect  P  or  does  Captain  Van- 
deleur  think  that  he  alone  has  magnanimity 
enough  to  disregard  worldly  advantages  ?^ 

The  unfortunate  young  man  to  whom  this 
speech  was  addressed,   was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  agitation— we  had  ahnoet  said  conster- 
nation, by  it.     Through  a  good  deal  of  bitter- 
ness of  feeling,  and  some  hauteur  of  manner, 
he  could  not  but  perceive  the  blushing  cheek, 
and  hurried  palpitating  breathing.     Spouting 
hackneyed  sentiment  was  a  style  of  conversation 
which  he  was  well  aware  the  refined,  and  high- 
bred countess,  at  all  times  held  in  the  utmost 
hoiTor,  contempt,  and  disgust,  and  he  there* 
fore  felt,  through  every  nerve,  that  something 
awful  to  his  fiEite  was  impending.    As  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  matter  had  yet  gone,  he  could  only 
affect  to  receive  it  as  a  sort  of  badinage.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  he  answered,  though  still  yeiy  unsnc- 
cessfxil  in  his  attempts,  ^*  I  assore  you  I  never 
wrote  any  sonnets  for  the  Duke  of  Castleton. 
When  we  were  all  condemned  to  try  to  drown 
rain  in  ink,  I,  like  the  rest,  scribbled  some  lines, 
which  the  duke,  without  knowing  what  they 
contained,  begged  firom  me  ;  and  as  they  were 
not  worth  reftising,  I  gave  them."" 

'^  And  had  you  time  to  compose  others  ? 
You  must  be  very  clever/** 

Vandeleur  turned  his  eyes  on  her ;  but  hers 
were  again  carefully  averted. 

"  No,''  he  said ;  "  and  I  was  not  sorry  to 
be  spared  saying  what  I  could  not  have  said 
lightly,  and  yet  not  seriously  without  imper* 
tinence :  I  was  &in  to  take  shelter  under  a 
flower.^' 

'<  Fain — that  is  a  quaint  old  mode  of  ex- 
pression.'^ 

He  turned  to  her  again,  to  see  if  she  wished 
to  remind  him  of  the  line  she  had  muttered  that 
day ;  but  her  manner  appeared  unembarrassed, 
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and  she  added,  '^  It  must  have  been  a  very  high 
flower  to  have  sheltered  you." 

"  It  was ;  but  as  /  feared  not  to  climb  any 
height  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  wanted  it,  I 
gained  it.  However,  just  as  I  attempted  to  go 
one  •step  &rther  to  obtain  another,  the  ladder 
gave  way,  and  I  was  precipitated  from  my 
giddy  height.-«But  how  did  you  know  those 
lines  were  mine  ?^ 

"  By  perception^  as  you  said  to  me  just  now. 
I  knew  they  could  not  be  the  duke^s ;  and  I 
also  knew  that  no  one  else  of  the  party  would 
have  been  so  charitable  to  him,  or  perhaps 
could  have  afforded  it." 

"  WeD,  poor  man !"  said  Vandeleur  with  a 
slight  smile,  ^^  I  am  making  him  pay  dearly 
now,  for  having  assisted  him  then.  Observe 
how  he  keeps  aloof,  until  I  shall  have  the  tact 
to  resign  in  his  favour.  Well,  if  I  am  to  be- 
come a  dragon  to  scare  off  knights  errant,  I 
most  only  endeavour  to  do  my  devoir  man- 
fully." 
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There  is  a  state  of  feeling — ^laddly  it  is  a  rare 
one — ^in  which  the  slightest  jest,  or  light  allusion 
to  the  subject  that  at  the  moment  is  affecting 
one,  falls  like  molten  lead  upon  the  nerves. 
Lady  Seaton  was,  for  the  first  time  of  her  life, 
in  this  state  of  feeling. 

^^  Oh,  pray  do  not  invest  yourself  with  any 
such  unamiable  character,^^  she  said.  ^^  If  that 
is  the  only  one  in  which  you  can  consent  to 
keep  this  place;  I  am  aware  that  I  have  no  right 
over  Captain  V andeleur^s  duty  or  allegiance.^ 

'^  Yet  have  you  conunand  oyer  every  feeling 
or  sentiment  he  possesses,^  replied  the  young 
man,  without  farther  hesitation,  and  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner ;  ^  and  his  only  anxiety 
is  how  to  render  them  subservient  to  your 
slightest  wish,  in  the  least  obtrusive,  least 
offensive  form.'' 

Lady  Seaton,  like  all  persons  whose  feelings 
either  of  mirth,  or  anguish,  have  hurried  them 
farther  than  they  could  foresee  the  consequences 
of,  was  now  startled  at  the  sudden  and  serious 
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change  in  Vandeleur^s  voice  and  manner ;  yet, 
sach  is  the  waywardness  of  the  heart  if  once 
Estened  to,  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to 
look  and  feel  cahn  and  dignified,  she  only  felt 
soothed  and  softened,  and  large  and  silent  tears 
fell  glittering  upon  her  dark  riding-dress. 

Nothing,  as  may  be  supposed,  could  exceed 
the  agitation,  the  alarm,  the  bewilderment  into 
which  Vandeleur.was  thrown  at  this  unwonted 
fdgfat.  While  he  heatated  in  an  agony  of  un- 
certainty whether  he  had  better  seem  to  notice 
her  emotion  or  not,  he  perceived  that  the  Duke 
of  Castleton,  become  hopeless  of  his  withdraw- 
ing, was  now  making  his  escape  from  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  just  preparingto  ride  forward 
to  address  Lady  Seaton.  As  this,  he  was  aware, 
could  not  £gu1  to  be  most  unpleasant  to  her  at 
this  moment,  he  drew  close  up  to  her,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  her  bridle-rein,  said  in  a  tone 
of  voice  in  which  tenderness,  anxiety,  and  haste 
contended  for  mastery — 

'*  Dearest  Lady  Seaton,  bear  with  me  for  a 
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moment.  The  Duke  of  Casileton  is  just  com- 
ing up  to  speak  to  you :  if  you  would  not  that 
he  saw  you  just  now,  let  us  gallop  forward  and 
turn  off  the  high  road  until  you  are  better.**^ 

^^  I  cannot,  I  cannot  1^  she  sobbed  forth  al- 
most in  a  passion  of  tears ;  ^^  I  really  am  un- 
able: besides,  it  would  look  too  marked,  too 
ridiculous.^  « 

The  duke  galloped  up. 

^^  Lady  Seaton  is  not  well,^^  said  Captain 
Vandeleur,  (while  she  pressed  her  handkerchief 
to  her  fiace  and  stifled  her  sobs,)  —  ^'  and  as 
she  is  anxious  not  to  alarm  and  break  up  the 
riding^party,  I  want  her  to  turn  down  this  sort 
of  avenue  just  before  us,  until  she  recovers,  and 
then  either  return  home  or  follow  them."" 

The  presence  of  a  third  person,  especially 
when  that  person  was  the  dreaded  duke,  partly 
removed  Lady  Seaton^s  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal; and  as  she  felt  really  unequal  to  pro- 
ceeding, she  suffered  the  gentlemen  to  turn  her 
horse  down  one  of  those  beautiful  green  lanes,  so 
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frequent  in  England,  and  of  which  one  or  two 
still  remained  at  that  time  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  Here  an  abmpt  turn, 
and  the  thick  foliage  of  early  summer,  caused 
them  in  a  few  moments  to  be  completely  lost 
sight  of  from  the  road.  They  dipped  Lady 
Seaton'*s  handkerchief  in  a  riyulet  that  ran  close 
by ;  and  as  she  applied  it  to  her  eyes  and  tem- 
ples, she  said,  ^^  I  am  better  now ;  and  if  I 
could  get  a  message  conveyed  to  Lady  Augusta 
Starling,  she  would  manage  to  leave  the  party 
without  breaking  it  up,  and  would,  I  know, 
accompany  me  home.'' 

The  duke,  with  lover-like  alertness,  under- 
took the  office  of  messenger,  —  for  such  had 
been  the  guarded  propriety  of  Vandeleur's  bear- 
ing towards  Lady  Seaton  upon  all  occasions, 
that  not  even  the  jaundiced  eye  of  jealousy  had 
found  any  exercise  through  himu 

The  moment  the  duke  was  out  of  sight,  V an- 
delenr  approached  Lady  Seaton,  and  although 
fearfiilly  apprehensive  of  appearing  impertinent- 
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ly  intrusiye,  felt  it  impossible  to  resist  inquiring 
the  cause  of  her  emotion,  to  which,  strange  aa 
it  might  be,  it  certainly  appeared  that  he  had 
contributed,  if  not  entirely  occasioned*  Under 
this  impression,  he  said :  ^^  Can  you  acquit  me 
of  impertinence,  Lady  Seaton,  if  I  venture  to 
inquire  if  anything  I  have  said  has  offended 
you  ?  Believe  me,  at  least,  that  it  should  not 
be  80 :  mine  is  rather  the  dumb  and  disinter- 
ested devotion  of  the  dog,  than  the  presump- 
tuous  "^  He  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  word 

love;  and  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished,  he 
went  on  to  say,  ^'  But  this  it  cannot  be ;  thia 
you  are  too  well  accustomed  to,  though  not 
perhaps  either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  to  be  of- 
fended at  it. — But  this  is  transgressing :  I  would 
only  ask  if  there  is  anything  in  my  power  to  do 
— any  sacrifice  of  life  or  limb  that  I  can  make, 
— ^in  short,  Lady  Seaton,  I  would  ask  if  the  time 
is  come  when  my  highest  ambition  shall  be 
crowned  by  serving  or  assisting  ^ou  f" 

There  was  something  so  gentle,  so  devoted. 
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yet  so  manly  and  so  upright,  in  this  expression 
of  attachment,  that  Lady  Seaton^s  tears,  agi- 
tated as  her  spirits  were,  flowed  afredi;  and  as 
Captain  Vandelenr  approached  her  in  alarm, 
she  soffered  her  hand  to  rest  upon  his  shonlder. 
He  shuddered  beneath  its  gentle  pressure  ;  and, 
after  standing  for  a  moment  as  if  transfixed,  he 
gently  withdrew  himself,  and  moved  to  a  greater 
istance.  At  that  moment  the  duke  appeared 
with  Lady  Augusta  Starling;  and  Lady  Seaton, 
making  a  violent  effort  over  herself,  was  able  to 
answer  the  inquiries,  and  expressions  of  alarm 
and  regret,  which  were  showered  upon  her,  with 
tolerable  calnmess.  They  proceeded  homewards 
without  delay ;  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
Lady  Seaton,  pleading  indisposition,  retired  for 
the  evening  to  her  dressing-room. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

And  whaty  oh  1  what  is  this  to  the  pain 

Of  chilling  young  Love's  first  blush. 
And  with  steady  hand,  ere  yet  'tis  in  vain. 

Its  first  sweet  blossoms  to  crush  1 

Vet  shrink,  oh !  shrink  not  from  this,  ye  to  whom 

The  ungenial  task  may  be  given ; 

For  the  love  thus  embalmed  in  its  first  pure  bloom 

May  blossom  again  in  Heayen ! 

Akomymous. 

Lady  Seaton  had  not  been  many  minutes 
alone,  when  Mrs.  Vandelenr,  hearing  of  her  sud- 
den return,  hastened  with  anxiety  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  it;  and  never,  in  the  course  of  that 
lady^s  long  and  watchM  guardianship,  had  she 
been  on  any  occasion  so  thoroughly  alarmed  as 
now,  at  the  state  in  which  she  fouid  her  be- 
loved pupil,  in  this  her  first  hour  of  unhappiness. 
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On  her  knees,  bedde  the  couch  on  which  Lady 
Seaton  lay  in  gloomy  silence,  ahe  implored  of 
her  to  nnbnrthen  her  mind,  and  conjnred  her  to 
remember  that  she  was  addressing  her  most 
anxious  friend,  and  one  who  was  an  indulgent 
mother. 

^^  Ah !  but  not  of  daughters,^  said  Lady  Sea- 
ton  with  some  degree  of  bitterness :  ^*  and  what 
is  noble  and  dignified  in  man,  is  considered 
weak  and  unbecoming  in  woman.^ 

^^  It  is  rarely  the  case,^  said  Mrs.  Vande- 
lettr,  *^  to  that  extent ;  and  if  you  would  but 
intrust  me  with  the  cause  of  your  present  dis- 
tress, perhaps  we  should  find  that  this  is  not 
one  where  their  principles  are  at  variance.^ 

*^  Be  it  so,  then,^  said  Lady  Seaton ;  and 
suddenly  raising  herself  on  the  conch,  *^The  case 
is  simply  this :  that — ^your  son  and  I  agree  too 
well  in  our  sentiments  and  ideas  concerning  love 
and  marriage  !*" 

How  little  haye  words  to  do  in  communi- 
cating the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  heart ! 
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Such  a  sentence,  uttered  in  common  conyenatkm 
or  in  ordinary  drcnmstances,  might  hare  con- 
yeyed  nothing  more  than  an  abstract  coinci- 
dence of  opinion,  founded  oi^  reason,  between 
two  persons,  and  might  haye  existed  between 
two  ladies :  but,  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
the  unwonted  emotion  of  Lady  Seaton,  as  it 
was  in  the  present  instance,  poor  Mrs.  Vande- 
leur,  whose  fears  had  been  ahready  yagnely  ex- 
cited on  the  subject  of  her  son^s  and  her  pupil^s 
mutual  regard, — ^thougfa  none  bul;  a  mother^s  eye 
could  haye  detected  it, — ^interpreted  Lady  Sear 
ton^s  confession  according  to  her  fears;  and 
releasing  the  hand  which  she  had  hitherto  held 
between  hers,  she  pressed  both  hers  upon  her 
own  brow,  and  exclaimed,  ^^Thrai  my  worst 
fears  are  true  !  my  prayers  haye  been  in  yain  !^ 

Lady  Seaton  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow 
to  gaze  upon  her.  ^<  What  prayers  P— in  Hea- 
yen^s  name,  what  prayers  ?— what  can  you  or 
do  you  mean  P'' 

The  goyemess  pressed  her  forehead  against 
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Lady  Seaton'^s  arm,  and,  throwing  her  own 
aronnd  her  waist,  she  exclaimed,  ^^Theodosia! 
oonntesB !  child  of  my  affections  and  of  my 
cares !  know,  that  what  yon  have  jnst  told  me 
afflicts,  but  does  not  surprise  me.  My  unfortn- 
nate  son'*s  injGfttuation  I  haye  for  some  time  sus- 
pected, and  your  gentle  appreciation  of  what  a 
mother  may  be  aUowed  to  call  his  merits,  I 
have  sometimes  feared ;  but,  God  knows  how 
little  I  eyer  thought  it  would  come  to  this  !^ 
And  she  bowed  her  head  still  lower  against  the 
SO&,  though  she  pressed  Lady  Seaton  still  more 
fondly. 

<<And  may  I  ask  the  cause  of  this  oyer*i 
whelming  affliction  at  the  discoyery?^  asked 
Lady  Seaton,  rather  submitting  to,  than  return- 
ing, her  embrace. 

«<  The  cause !— can  you  indeed  ask  me  the 
cause  P  See  you  not  the  misery,  the  ingrati- 
tude, the  disgrace  that  it  inyolyes  ?^ 

<'  I  confess  myself  not  so  clear-sighted.  Dis- 
grace, misery,  and  ingratitude  to  whom  P^ 
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'^Disgrace  to  you,  my  lore,  my  chfld,  my 
darling ! — ^ingratitude  to  your  fiither  and  his  fii- 
mily ! — and,  oh !  Countess  of  Seaton,  mis^y  to 
us  all  !^     She  wept  bitterly. 

Lady  Seaton^s  good  sense,  and  kind  heart, 
were  touched  by  her  distress.  She  wound  her 
arms  round  her  neck ;  and,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  bosom,  she  gave  to  the  tried  friend  of 
her  life  the  particulars  of  what  had  passed 
that  day. 

When  she  had  finished,  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  who 

had  risen  and  seated  herself  beside  her  on  the 

« 

sofa,  again  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  bowing* 
her  head  and  clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed, 
^^  I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee,  O  gracious  Lord ! 
Godfrey  my  son  is  still  upright  and  noble ;  and 
yoti,  my  equally  beloved  child,  are  still  un- 
fettered, uncompromised.'" 

^^You  are  certainly,  at  all  events,  a  most 
disinterested  mother,^**  observed  Lady  Seaton, 
again  a  little  struck  by  the  fervour  of  her  thanks- 
giving, as  it  were,  at  her  son^s  escape. 
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"  I  trust  I  am,  where  your  happiness  or  re- 
spectability is  concerned :  you  saw  it  otherwise 
with  me  in  the  case  of  my  young  relative.  But 
retire  now  to  your  chamber,  my  dearest  love. 
Admit  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  will  give  you 
in  full  my  ideas  upon  this  subject ;-  and  if  I  fiiil 
to  convince  your  reason,  remember,  I  am  still 
66dfirey'*8  mother,  and  your  devoted  Mend.'*^ 

So  saying,  she  rose  to  ring  for  Lady  Seaton^s 
attendants ;  but  the  latter  conjured  her  to  say 
whatever  she  wished  upon  the  subject  at  onpe, 
and  assured  her  it  would  contribute  more  to 
her  repose* 

"  I  only  can  judge  of  that,  my  child,''  re- 
plied Mrs.  Vandeleur ;  ^^  and  do  you  give  me 
now  an  example  of  that  command  of  mind 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ensure  to  you, 
but  which  you  have  never  been  called  upon  to 
exercise  before.  Dismiss  the  matter  from  your 
mind  for  this  night,  as  you  are  aware  that  you 
are  not  in  a  state  to  view  it  dispassionately ;  and 
tormorrow  morning,  believe  me,  you  shall  be 
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the  arbitress  of  your  own  fate  !^  Soothed,  com- 
forted, and  supported  by  remonstrances  at  once 
kind  and  judicious,  Lady  Seaton  yielded ;  and 
ouly  detaining  Mrs.  Vandeleur  until  her  spirita 
became  more  composed,  she  retired  for  the 
night. 

It  was  considerably  past  her  usual  hour  when 
Lady  Seaton  entered  her  dressing-room  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  She  had  ordered  breakfast 
there  for  herself  and  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  her  entrance,  she  found  that  lady 
anxiously  awaiting  her.  The  moment  she  ap- 
peared, Mrs.  Vandeleur  threw  aside  the  book 
she  had  been  reading,  and  leading  her  at 
once  to  the  breakfast-table,  touched,  without 
affectation  or  apparent  effort,  upon  the  variooB 
indifferent  little  topics  which  usually  furnish 
breakfast  conversation  :  but  no  sooner  was  the 
breakfast-table  removed,  than,  anxious  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  of  her  beloved  pupil  from  the 
suspense  and  inquietude  which  she  knew  were 
preying  upon  it,  she  gently  took  her  hand,  which 
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trembled  within  hers,  and  leading  her  to  the 
80&,  adverted  at  once  to  the  subject  that  was 
unfinished  when  they  parted  the  evening  before. 
Lady  Seaton^s  pale  cheek  assumed  even  more 
than  its  usual  brilliant  hue  when  she  began; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  and  she  prepar- 
ed herself  to  attend  with  calnmess  and  com- 
posure. 

^^  My  dearest  child,'^  said  Mrs.  Vandeleur, 
placing  her  arm  tenderly  round  her  waist,  ^'  I 
wiU  not  keep  you  in  suspense  respecting  senti- 
ments  which  I  promised  last  night  to  express  to 
you,  and  which,  were  it  only  from  their  subject, 
must  naturally  be  interesting  to  you;  but  which, 
I  know,  will  likewise  have  a  merit  in  your  eyes 
from  being  mine.  Listen  to  me,  then,  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  fail  not  to  interrupt  me  if  there  are  any 
to  which  your  reason  does  not  assent.  That  is 
aU  I  seek  to  gain  over  to  my  cause ;  for,  to  your 
heart,  against  it,  I  know  you  would  never  listen. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  protest  decid- 
edly against  the  maxim,  so  common  amongst 
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young  people,  that  it  is  tyranny  in  their  parents 
or  family  to  control  their  wishes  on  the  subject 
of  marriage,  on  the  plea  of  its  being  a  matter 
which  only  concerns  themselves.  In  any  rank 
of  society  I  deny  this  to  be  the  case ;  but  the 
higher  the  rank  in  life,  the  more  decidedly  it  is 
the  contrary.  Every  member  of  a  &mily  is,  in 
my  opinion,  bound  by  moral  links  to  contribute 
his  or  her  share  of  happiness  U>  the  general 
stock,  and  has  no  right  to  destroy  it  for  the 
gratification  of  their  individual  self,  still  less  for 
that  of  a  stranger.  This,  however,  like  every- 
thing else,  has  its  limits,  of  course.  Happiness, 
I  believe,  was  originally  intended  by  an  alt 
wise  Providence  to  be  pretty  equally  diffiised ; 
and  whether  it  was  by  his  institutions,  or  by 
those  of  man,  that  some  are  rich  and  some  ara 
poor,  I  will  not  now  inquire :  it  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  know  that  the  advantages  of  the 
rich  are  clogged  by  duties  and  restraints  from 
which  the  poor  man  is  free,  and  thereby  in  some 
degree    compensated    for  the  want  of   them. 
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There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  who  in  the  abstract 
will  deny,  that  whoever  accepts  the  advantages 
of  any  situation,  tacitly  binds  himself,   unless 
by  previous  stipulation,  to  conform  to  its  condi- 
tions.    My  study  with  you  has  ever  been,  that 
you  should  shrink  from  nothing'— no^Atng'  in 
practice,  which  you  admit  in  theory.     I  believe 
the  neglect  of  this  to  be  one  of  the  frmdamental 
errors  of  human  nature— the  open  and  declared 
war,  as  it  were,   between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh ;  for  ^'  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.^    The  gamester,  the  drunkard^ 
the  debauchee — ay,    even  the   scoffer,  I  could 
pardon  and  excuse,  while  their  minds  were  so 
darkened  that  they  saw  not  the  error  of  their 
ways :  but  I  always  turned  with  a  kind  of  loath- 
ing despair  from  those  who  exclaim,  *  I  know  it 
is  very  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it/     You  tell 
me  that  you  did  not — ^perhaps  do  not  believe 
your  feelings  to  have  been  wrong*     I  do  not 
doubt  it,  my  child :  but,  as  I  hope  to  convince 
you  that  they  are  so,  like  a  cunning  arguer  I  am 
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trying  to  cheat  yon  into  an  admission  before 
you  are  aware  of  the  consequences  it  inyolyes. 
However,  both  my  case  and  my  judge  are, 
I  believe,  too  good  to  require  that  management ; 
so  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  duties  of  your 
station.  Of  your  individual  duty  to  your  only 
parent,  I  will  not  speak ;  because  you  might  an- 
swer me,  that  if  he  should  be  induced  to  act 
tyrannically,  your  duty  to  obey  him  ceases :  it 
is  my  part,  then,  to  endeavour  to  prove  to  you, 
that  in  withholding  his  consent  from  a  dispro* 
portioned  marriage,  or  even  in  strongly  urging 
the  advantages  of  another,  he  does  not  act  tyran- 
nically, or  in  any  manner  inconsistently  with  his 
duty  towards  you.  I  said,  we  each  had  duties 
according  to  our  different  stations :  yours  hap- 
pens to  be  invested  with  rank,  connexions,  and 
influential  wealth ;  therefore  your  marriage  is  a 
matter  of  serious  importance  to  many  besides 
yourself:  and  tell  me,  are  you  justifiable  in  set- 
ting aside  their  claims  for  any  selfish  conndera- 
tion  P    Perhaps  you  wiU  say  that  the  happiness 
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of  a  dearer  self  is  at  stake ;   but  I  appeal  to 
yourself  again  if  tliis  is  not  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  selfishness  under  the  disguise  of  genero- 
sity.    Ask  yourself,  if  that  object,  however  wor* 
thy  and  deserving,  happened  to  be  one  who  excit- 
ed some  unaccountable  antipathy  in  you,  whe- 
ther from  any  consideration  for  his  happiness,  or 
if  even  to  save  him  from  destruction  or  death, 
you  could  be  induced  to  stoop  firom  your  high 
station  to  become  his  wife?— or  whether  you 
would  not  consider  any  one  a  presumptuous  fool 
who  should  jwopose  the  unreasonable  sacrifice? 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  all  I  have  been 
saying  may,  and  ought  to  be  set  aside ;  but  such 
eases  are  rare,  and  are  rather  to  be  avoided  as 
exceptions,  than  brought  forward  as  precedents. 
Of  the  unhappiness  likely — ^indeed  certain — ^to 
ensue  to  yourselves,  I  will  not  speak — because 
that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  young  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  while  under  the  opposite  delu- 


sion.^ 


Here  Lady  Beaton  interrupted  her  for  the 
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first  time.  ^^  Indeed  yon  do  me  less  than  Justice 
there  !^  she  exclaimed.  ^^  I  believe  I  should 
not  have  been  happy  if — ^nnder  all  the  circnm- 
stances,— in  short,  it  was  a  thing  which  I  con- 
sidered as  impossible  as  he  did,  until — ^until — per- 
haps  for  one  moment  yesterday — and  then — it 
certainly  was  a  strange  moment-a  sort  «f  era 
in  my  moral  existence— the  voice  of  uncon- 
trolled nature,  heard,  as  it  were,  for  the  first 
time,  — a  wild  feeling  that  my  destiny  was  in 
my  own  hands.  And,  after  all,  Mrs.  Vandeleur, 
surely — ^but  no— that  is  only  one  side  of  the 
picture  !^ 

"  True,  true,  my  love.  I  believe  that  a  weU- 
assorted  marriage — that  is,  one  where,  with  per- 
fect esteem  and  affection,  neither  party  makes 
any  great  sacrifice  of  station  or  other  advan- 
tages— ^may  produce  the  greatest  happiness  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  enjoying.  But  there 
are  natural  laws  of  mind,  as  weU  as  of  matter  ; 
there  is  as  surely  a  moral,  as  a  physical  ehe- 
mistry ;  and  the  combinations  which  constitute 
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happiness  and  virtue,  when  complete,  may,  by 
the  addition  or  loss  of  one  single  ingredient, 
produce  misery  and  remorse.  It  is  to  the  want 
of  proper  skill  in,  or  due  attention  to,  this  mental 
or  moral  chemistry,  that  half  our  sorrows  and 
our  sins  are  owing.  And  now  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  presumption  of  any  indi- 
viduals' murmuring,  because  disappointed  of  the 
exact  portion  or  kind  of  felicity  which  they  had 
struck  out  for  themselves.  It  is  this  wayward 
presumption,  which,  refusing  to  take  any,  be- 
cause it  cannot  have  all,  makes  unhappiness  out 
of  what  ought  only  be  a  matter  of  quiet,  patient 
acquiescence.  Duty,  circumstances— everything 
forbids  your  union  with  my  son ;  banish  it  then 
at  once  and  for  ever  from  your  thoughts.  Let 
him  continue  hereafter  your  friend,  or  your  ac- 
quaintance, according  as  you  may  deem  proper ; 
and  show  me,  and  show  yourself,  that  no  selfish 
feeling  has  the  power  to  turn  you  aside  from 
the  duties  of  your  high  station.  Prove  that  to 
know  your  duty,  and  to  fulfil  it,  are  one  and 
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the  same  with  7011.^  Stie  paaaed,  and  remain- 
ed with  her  anxious  eyes  riveted,  as  they  had 
been  throughout,  upon  the  downcast  but  at- 
tentive countenance  of  her  hearer. 

Lady  Beaton  spoke  not  for  a  few  minutes ; 
but  then,  with  a  veiy  low  sigh,  and  a  peculiar 
smile  of  cold  but  decisive  resignation,  and  with- 
out raising  her  eyes,  she  said,  ^*  It  shall  be  so, 
my  dearest  Mrs.  Vandeleur ;  but  surely  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  must  marry  another  ?^ 

^^  I  think  it  does,  from  the  same  course  of 
reasoning.  I  think  it  your  duty  to  your  &ther, 
and  to  your  situation  in  life,  that  you  should 
marry.  The  social  compact  is  a  chain  com- 
posed of  many  links,  or  rather,  a  complicated 
machine,  of  which  each  separate  part  has  a  duty 
to  perform,  which  works  together  for  the  gene- 
ral good ;  and  I  do  not  think  that,  as  society  is 
regulated  at  present,  any  individual  has  a  right 
to  seek  his  or  her  own  selfish  gratification,  re- 
gardless of  its  effects  upon  that  society,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  forego  every  advantage 
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also  which  they  derive  firom  it.  la  a  savage 
state,  indeed,  where  man  is  willing  to  owe 
his  pleasures  and  his  subsistence  to  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands,  and  where  he  has  only 
them  to  afford  him  protection  firom  his  feUow- 
savages,  he  is  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  in- 
clinations :  but  I  wonld  it  conld  be  proved  how 
long  the  love,  that  we  are  here  disposed  to  break 
through  all  social,  if  not  all  moral  laws  to  gra- 
tify, wonld  stand  amid  the  universal  wreck  and 
chaos  of  those  laws  P^ 

'^  But,  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  there  is  yet  a  point  to 
be  considered,  and  I  blush  to  have  subjected 
myself  to  the  necessity  ;^  and  she  did  blush  to 
intensity,  and  pressed  her  hands  upon  her 
temples.  ^'  But  do  you  not  think  that  I  have 
conmiitted  myself  in  some  degree  to  Captain 
Vandeleur  ?"" 

^^  Most  unreservedly  I  can  say,  I  do  not,  my 
child.  Some  vain  and  giddy  boy  might  per- 
haps have  drawn  some  such  flattering  conclusion 
from  your  agitation,  and  even  firom  the  few 
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words  that  passed ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  Godfrey 
never  caught  a  glimpse  of  such  hopes.  No,  no ; 
not  heroism  itself  could  enable  him  to  endnre 
the  overthrow  of  sach  hopes,  one  moment  in* 
dnlged  in«— No ;  he  probably  guesses  what  your 
feelings  are  towards  the  duke,  and  thinks  that 
the  hurry  of  your  spirits  threw  yon  a  little  off 
your  usual  dignified  bearing,  and  suffered  the 
Marquis  of  Hampton^s  heiress  to  be  a  moment 
forgotten  in  the  confiding  woman.^ 

^*  But  he  saw  that  I  did  not  resent  his  ex- 
pressions of— of— deep  regard." 

*'  You  had  been  to  blame  if  you  had  resented 
them:  there  was  enough  on  your  part  to  call 
for  all  he  uttered,  (you  see-— you  know  that  I 
always  speak  the  exact  truth,)  and  as  he  pre- 
sumed no  farther,  I  can  scarcely  even  regret 
what  has  passed ;  it  has  brought  the  matter  to 
its  little  climax,  and,  I  hope,  its  end.  Nor  do  I 
tell  you  now  that  you  should  shun  poor  God- 
frey, or  he  you.  I  believe  neither  of  you  can 
ever  think  better  of  the  other  than  you  do  at 
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this  moment;  and  when  hope  is  over,  as  in 
yoor  well-regolated  mind  it  will  be  from  this 
day,  and  as  in  his  it  never  existed,  or  at  least 
will  not  SDrviye  the  knowledge  of  your  engage* 
ment,  I  beUeye  that  time,  while  it  cements 
yoor  friendship  and  esteem,  will  gradually  de- 
prive it  of  all  warmer  colouring.  I  am  aware 
that  to  some  weak  and  frivolous  spirits,  who 
could  not  answer  for  their  own  resolutions,  or 
rather  for  the  stability  of  their  principles,  beyond 
the  moment  of  discussion,  this  might  be  dan- 
gerous indulgence:  but  with  you,  my  noble 
pupil,  I  think  it  entirely  depends  on  whether 
the  pleasure  of  his  society  is,  or  is  not,  too 
dearly  purchased  by  the  Uttle  regret  you  will 
perhaps  often  feel  through  life— not  that  he  is 
not  your  husband,  but  that  your  husband  is  not 
like  him.  But  I  am  so  far  firom  thinking  that 
a  subdued  and  momentary  regret  of  that  kind 
is  inconsistent  with  our  highest  duties  as  wives, 
that  I  look  on  it  as  wild  and  dangerous  romance 
to  teach  a  girl  that  she  should  not  marry  any 
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man  except  the  one  she  thinks  saperior  to  all 
others.  Nothing  that  is  false  can  be  desirable 
ot  right :  and  think  how  few  marriages  conld 
take  place  were  this  conseientionsly  observed! 
and  it  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  principle  to  make 
anything  a  point  of  conscience  that  is  not  to 
be  strictly  observed, — ^if  possible,  even  enforced. 
The  sort  of  happiness  allotted  for  you,  my  be- 
loved girl,  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  mntnal 
and  rapturous  love  in  your  wedded  life ;  then 
turn  your  thoughts  to  some  other  source  for  it ; 
and  I  as  sincerely  believe,  as  I  ardently  pray, 
that  you  may  have  as  much,  and  even  perhaps 
&r  more  than  that  could  have  afforded  to  you.^ 
Mrs.  Vandeleur  ceased,  and  perceiving  Lady 
Seaton  to  be  rather  disposed  to  deep  reflection 
on  what  had  passed,  than  to  uttering  any  ob- 
servation or  comments  upon  it,  she  rose,  pressed 
her  lips  upon  her  forehead,  and  left  the  room. 
Once  she  paused  at  the  door,  to  consider  whe- 
ther or  not  she  should  say  to  Lady  Seaton  how 
ftdly  she  was  aware  of  the  disinterestedness,  and 
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oonseqnent  depth,  of  her  attaehment,  and  there- 
fore could  fiillj  appreciate  the  strength  and 
uprightness  of  her  mind  in  relinquishing  it: 
but  88  Lady  Seaton  herself  had  never  once 
throughout  the  conversation  made  an  allusion  to 
it,  she  properly  conjectured  that  it  was  more 
consonant  to  the  loftiness  of  her  character  to 
suffer  her  own  self-approval  to  be  her  sole  re- 
ward. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  proved  so ;  but,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  agitation  she  had  undergone,  the 
fever  of  remorse  for  having  stooped  for  one  dizzy 
moment  from  her  height,  (and  who  shall  say, 
inconsistent  though  it  may  appear,  that  smother- 
ed affections  did  not  also  contribute  their  share  P) 
brought  on  an  illness  which  confined  her  to 
her  chamber,  and  nearly  to  her  bed,  for  a 
fortnight. 

What  had  become  of  Vandeleur  in  the  mean 
time  ?  Anxiety  and  suspense  are  words  that 
convey  not  the  least  idea  of  the  torture  he  was 
undergoing.     He  was  as  little  vain  as  any  man 
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alive,  and  the  leajst  presuming ;  a  natiye  pride 
prevented  tbie.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  proud 
humility,  and  notwithstanding  his  mother^s  as- 
surances to  Lady  Seaton  that  no  hope  had 
flashed  across  his  mind,  some  wild  and  fluttering 
anxiety,  very  closely  resembling  it,  was  devour- 
ing his  heart  and  brain ;  but  it  was  so  wild, 
so  vague,  and,  as  he  thought,  so  imposdble,  that 
he  determined  not  to  act  in  any  majmer  upon  it 
until  he  should  see  Lady  Seaton  again. 

For  this  purpose,  he  presented  himself^  day 
after  day,  at  the  door  of  Lord  Hampton'^s  man^ 
sion,  with  a  burning  cheek  and  palpitating 
heart :  and  when,  day  after  day,  he  received 
the  same  answer,  that  Lady  Seaton  was  still  in- 
disposed, he  felt  too  wretched  even  to  be  seen 
by  lus  mother,  and  returned  home,  to  fling  him- 
self upon  his  couch,  and  remain  there  in  agony 
of  mind  almost  beyond  endurance,  sometimes 
until  the  following  morning. 

She  recovered  however,  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted at  last  to  see  her.    She  was  seated, 
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whether  by  design  or  otherwise  he  knew  not,  in 
one  of  the  inner  apartments  of  the  suite,  one  to 
which  morning  visiters  were  not  generally  ad- 
mitted.    When  he  was  announced,  ^^  I  shall 
see  him  here,^  she  said ;  and,  as  he  approached, 
she  rose  not  from  her  chair,  but  held  out  her 
hand  yery  kindly  to  him.     He  seemed  about  to 
kneel  before  her,  but  a  hasty  blush,  and  almost 
a  start,  recalled  and  restrained  him.     He  took  a 
chair  close  beside  her,  and  made  the  tenderest 
inquiries  after  her  health,  yet  with  a  mid  anx- 
iety in  his  manner,  and  countenance,  that  dis- 
tressed her.      At  length,  as  if  himself  unable  to 
endure  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he  said,  ^^  Lady 
Seaton,  we  may  be  momentarily  interrupted — 
other  visiters  may  claim  your  attention ;  will 
you  therefore  suffer  me,  however  abruptly,  to 
revert  to  the  commencement  of  your  late  iQness, 
or  at  least  to  the  emotion  to  which  I  was  wit- 
ness ?  and  believe  me,  oh !  believe  me,  that  no 
impertinent  curiosity  or  even  selfish  anxiety  in- 
duces me  to  this,  but  solely  the  glimpse  of  hope 
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that  broke  upon  me  then,  that  it  might  be  in 
my  power  to  serve  or  obey  yon  in  any  manner  ?"" 

Lady  Seaton  paused  one  moment  with  down- 
cast eyes ;  then,  without  raising  them,  calmly 
and  decisiyely,  though  with  gentleness,  and  even 
kindness,  said,  '^  I  thank  you  most  sincerely, 
Captain  Vandeleur,  but  the  matter  which  af- 
flicted me  then,  and  caused  me  to  act  so  child- 
ish—-so  silly  a  part,  (with  a  deep  blush  and  a 
stifled  sigh,)  is  one— in  which  you  could  not 
now  render  me  the  slightest  seryice.'^ 

The  sunburnt  soldier  turned  as  pale  as  death  ! 
There  was  a  silence  for  several  minutes,  during 
which  Lady  Seaton  never  once  mised  her  eyes 
from  the  embroidery  on  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  she  seemed  to  be  examining  with  critical 
minuteness.  At  hst  Vandeleur  spoke  again,  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice  had  suddenly  become  hoarse 
and  husky ;  ^^  There  is  one  word  more  I  would  say. 
Lady  Seaton,  and  let  it  not  offend  you — Ood 
knows  how  remote  from  my  soxd  is  any  feeling 
that  ought  to  do  so! — ^but  something  seemed  to 
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weigh  upon  your  mind ;  it  may  not  indeed  be  in 
my  power  to  relieve  it,  but  I  wonJd  remmd  you 
once  more,  tbat  life,  and  all  it  holds  of  worth  to 
me,  are  at  yoilr  disposal.  I  owe  much  to  your 
father ;  but  there  are  feelings  which  man  never 
^  can,  and  never  ought  to  sacrifice  to  any  other  !^ 
He  paused. 

Lady  Seaton  felt  that  the  crisis  of  her  fate 
and  his  was  at  hand.  She  remembered  how 
much  she  had  herself  contributed  to,  if  not 
wholly  induced,  any  expression  of  "the  young 
man'^s  carefblly  controlled  feehngs;  and  she  duly 
appreciated  the  delicacy  with  which  he  intimat- 
ed them  now,  under  cover  of  a  sentence  that 
might  bear  the  interpretation  of  only  an  ardent 
desire  to  serve  her.  She  felt  that  everything 
called  upon  her  to  be  explicit,  and  she  therefore 
said  with  pointed  emphasis  ai^d  decision,  though 
still  in  the  gentlest  and  kindest  manner  that  the 
circumstances  admitted  of,  ^'Once  more,  firom 
my  very  soul,  I  thank  you.  Captain  Vandeleur:  I 
esteem  and  respect  you  more  than  almost  any 
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one ;  and  shonld  an  occasion  ever  occur  in  whicb 
you  can  serve  me,  I  shaU  put  your  friendship  to 
some  test,  you  may  believe  me ;  though  never, 
I  trust,  to  the  test  of — disobliging  my  father  r 

She  could  not  conceal  a  crimson  blush  and 
a  slight  tremour  as  she  pronounced  the  last 
words,  but  she  instantly  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  He  took  it  for  a  moment,  but  relinquished 
it  without  the  slightest  pressure.  She  had  time, 
however,  to  feel  that  his  was  cold  and  clammy. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face ;  cheeks,  fore- 
head, and  lips  were  all  of  the  same  livid  white- 
ness. 

'^  Good  Ood !  Captain  Vandeleur,^  she  ex« 
claimed,  starting  up,  ^*  you  are  unwell.'^ 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  he  could  an* 
swer  her;  but,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he 
made  an  effort  to  recover  himself,  and  succeeded. 
Then  rising  slowly,  as  if  unwilling  to  relinquish 
a  seat  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  un- 
der dominion  of  such  different  feelings,  he  said, 
^'  Farewell  then,    Countess  of  Seaton  ! — Ood 
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bless  yon! — all  is  aa  it  ought  to  be;  I  know 
and  feel  that  it  is  so. — Farewell  !^^  And  hav- 
ing pronounced  these  words  in  a  hoarse  and 
smothered  Yoice,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
small  locket,  and  taking  from  within  it  a  soft, 
£Eur,  silken  curl,  he  laid  it  at  Lady  Seaton^s 
feet,  and  left  the  room. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  foregoing  conyersa- 
tion,  Lord  Hampton  observed  to  Mrs.  Vande- 
leur  that  her  son  had  deserted  their  dinner-table, 
and  civilly  inquired  the  cause* 

^^  He  is  gone  out  of  town,  my  lord,'^  she 
replied,  ^^  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Bath. 
He  charged  me  with  his  respects  to  your  lord- 
ship, as  he  did  not  see  you  when  he  called.  I 
expect  him  again  in  about  a  fortnight.^ 

And  he  did  return;  and  though  perhaps  a 
less  frequent,  and  certainly  less  animated,  vi- 
siter at  Lord  Hampton'^s  than  heretofore,  such 
had  ever  been  the  unassuming  propriety  of  his 
bearing  to  Lady  Seaton,  that  no  eye  detected  any 
fiirther  change.     Nor,   except  amongst  those 
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who  had  borne  a  part  in  it,  did  a  suspicion  ever 
exist  an  the  great  stage  of  high  life,  of  the  little 
tragedy  that  was  enacted  behind  its  scenes — 
the  birth,  and  death  of  a  passion,  as  pore,  and 
which,  had  circnmstances  favoured  it,  had  pro- 
bably been  as  fervent,  as  any  that  ever  linked 
two  hearts  together. 

Bat  what  atuIs  it  now  to  say  what  might 
have  been  ?  pass  we  on  to  what  was. 

;As  soon  as  Vanddeur^s  leave  of  absence  had 
expired,  he  joined  his  regiment  in  the  North  of 
England;  and  in  about  six  months  after,  the 
news  reached  him  that  the  Conntess  of  Seaton 
had  become  Duchess  of  Gastleton. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  in  human 
nature  not  to  have  felt  a  pang  at  the  intelli- 
gence ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  there  mingled  not 
with  that  pang,  the  slightest  degree  of  resent* 
ment,  or  bitterness  of  feeling,  towards  her.  His 
own  quick  sympathies  told  him  all  that  had 
passed  in  her  heart  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
knew  that  it  had  been  exactly  as  she  had 
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to  her  governess, — that  it  was  bat  for  one  dizz j 
moment  she  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
stooping  from  her  height,  however  &vom»ble 
towards  him  her  secret  wishes,  and  admiration 
of  his  engaging  qnaUties,  long  had  been.  He 
felt  also  that,  in  marrying  the  dnke,  there  did 
not  linger  in  her  heart  one  feeling  that  she 
woidd  have  banished  thence ;  though  perhaps, 
had  she  been  able  suddenly  to  transform  that 
heart,  as  by  degrees  she  hoped  to  do,  she  had 
caused  it  to  glow  with  warmer  feelings  from  the 
first  towards  him  who  was  now  her  husband. 

For  himself,  Vandeleur  neither  felt  the  same 
moral  obligation,  nor  was  it  so  essential  to  his 
peace  of  mind,  to  banish  her  image  from  his 
heart.  In  fact,  the  place  it  occupied  there,  was 
so  &r  removed  from  that  which  is  usually  as- 
signed to  common  love,  that  it  partook  far  more 
of  a  sort  of  devotional  respect,  gratitude,  and  ad- 
miration, than  of  any  more  selfish  feeling.  The 
one  hour  of  weakness,  when  she  felt,  (as  she 
herself  expressed  it,)  that  her  fate  tVas  in  her 
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own  hands,  had  indeed  kindled  in  his  breast 
a  fever  of  anxiety,  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  suspense,  if  not  of  hope :  but  it  was  so  in- 
tensely agitating  in  its  nature,  so  distracting, 
so  overwhelming,  that  the  change  from  it  even 
to  despair,  came,  after  the  first  painfiil  pa- 
roxysm, like  a  kind  of  relief  and  repose,  even 
as  the  racking  agony  of  an  inflamed  wound  finds 
a  pause  of  pain  in  the'  extinction  of  vitality.  One 
permanent  effect  only  the  matter  left  upon  his 
feelings ;  which  was,  to  render  him  much  more 
fsLStidious  in  his  intercourse  with  ladies  than  he 
had  ever  been  before. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  brother  and  sister  bom  at  one  birth, 

So  Joy  and  Sorrow  lighted  on  our  earth, 

Link'd  to  each  other  by  the  self-same  tie 

Of  Nature's  deep,  mysterious  sympathy. 

For  though  young  Joy  may,  in  her  wanton  pride, 

Gambol  a  moment  from  her  brother's  side, 

If  she  but  once  attempt  to  use  her  wings^ 

He  hies,  and  over  her  his  dusky  mantle  flings. 

Anonymous. 

Genius  1  thou  gift  of  Heaven,  thou  light  dinne. 
Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine  1 
Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force, 
Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 
And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 
Thy  nobler  efforts  to  contend  with  pain  I 

It  was  not  until  two  years  had  elapsed,  after 
the  eyents  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  Vandeleur  believed  it  to  be  even  possible, 
that  another  being    existed,  who  could  have 

n5 
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power  to  rewaken  the  depth  of  feeling  of  which 
he  had  by  this  time  learned  that  his  heart  was 
capable. 

The  circumstances  which  then  induced  this 
belief,  were,  his  regiment  being  quartered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beauton  Park,  and  his  intro- 
duction to  Gertrude  Evelyn. 

As  he  himself  declared,  however,  nothing 
could,  under  one  denomination,  be  more  different 
than  the  kind  of  love  he  experienced  towards 
each;  that  for  Lady  Seaton  partaking  of  so  many 
different  feelings,  that  the  result  was  rather  aw- 
ful than  pleasurable ;  while,  in  being  accepted  as 
the  husband  of  Gertrude,  he  felt  that  he  was  more 
perfectly  happy,  and  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
with  the  world,  than  he  had  ever  been  before 
on  any  occasion;  and  that  he  would  not  have  ex- 
changed his  present  prospects  for  any  others 
that  even  his  own  imagination  could  have 
created.  Nor,  in  gaining  the  first  and  best  affec- 
tions of  that  young,  ingenuous,  and  confiding 
being,  did  he  feel  that  he  made  an  unsuitable 
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torD,  by  giTing,  in  exchange  for  them,  those  that 
had  already  been  ahnost  offered  to  another.  In 
that  former  intercourse  there  had  been  nothing 
to  blight  or  sear  the  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  bnt  gained  strength,  decision,  and  concen- 
tration, by  the  discipline  it  had  mideigone ;  and 
perhaps  never  did  two  persons  look  forward  to 
becoming  Totaries  at  the  altar  of  Hymen,  with 
happier  auspices  in  their  &yonr,  than  did  that 
gallant  soldier,  and  that  lovely  being,  half  child, 
half  woman. 

In  her  compodtion,  nHiat  is  nsaally  termed 
girlhood  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  and 
the  omission  to  have  been  atoned  for,  by  her 
being  permitted  to  retain  all  the  graces  of  child- 
hood, with  the  amiable  and  interesting  feelings 
of  yonng  womanhood.  The  artificial  restraints, 
the  tntored  propriety,  the  airs  and  graces,  hopes 
and  fears,  of  the  yonng  lady,  were  aQ  forgotten ; 
and  Gertrude  Evelyn  was  either  the  artless  play- 
ful child  of  Nature,  or,  when  occasion  required 
it,  the  delicate  and  exquisitely  feeling  woman. 
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In  her  own  family,  indeed,  heretofore  she  had 
been  unappreciated,  except  by  her  brother,  who, 
though  younger  than  herself,  was,  both  by  nature 
and  education,  more  matured  in  his  mind  and 
knowledge  of  mankind.  Little  as  his  experience 
was,  his  good  sense,  as  well  as  his  affection,  told 
him,  that  there  could  not  be  many  people  pos- 
sessed of  his  sister  Gertrude^s  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, kindliness  of  heart,  and  intelligence  of  mind, 
or  earth  must  have  been  a  better  and  a  happier 
world  than  it  was  said  to  be;  and  he  sometimes 
wondered  how  his  father  could  oyerlook,  or  be 
insensible  to,  such  a  treasure.  By  Gertrude  her- 
self this  was  unperceiyed.  From  her  birth  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  it  thus ;  and  as  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  peevishness 
itself  (and  Mr.  Evelyn  was  a  good-tempered 
man,)  to  have  spoken  harshly  to,  or  found  &ult 
with  her,  she  supposed  it  to  be  the  common 
course  of  things,  that  she  was  only  to  seek  for 
affection,  sympathy,  and  confidence  in  her  bro- 
ther.   She  found  it,  and  was  happy. 
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When  Major  Yandeleur  appeared  however, 
matters  took  another  turn:  the  devoted  and 
respectful  love  of  a  nmn  whose  manners,  and 
conversation,  at  once  asserted  his  snperioritj, 
raised  poor  little  Gertrude  even  in  her  father^s 
estimation;  and  when  his  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted, she  felt  that  the  whole  house  was  changed 
to  her,  except  Herbert.  But  her  innocent  heart, 
without  searching  farther  explanation,  set  it  all 
down  in  some  way  to  Vandelenr,  and  repaid 
them  all  tenfold,  by  her  endearing,  because  dif- 
fiiBive,  happm««. 

The  very  neighbourhood  around  seemed  de- 
stined to  benefit  by  its  influence;  for  Mr.  Evelyn, 
by  way  of  causing  the  time  of  Major  Vandeleur^s 
absence  in  London  to  pass  less  heavily,  invited  a 
party  of  firiends  to  remain  in  the  house,  amongst 
whom  were  Lady  Augusta  Starling  and  her 
father. 

Gertrude  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
them  all,  (except  perhaps  Lady  Augusta,  who 
had   promised  to    be  her   bridesmaid  on  the 
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approaching  occasion ;)  for  her  brother  still  con- 
tinued to  be  thd  only  one  to  whom  she  really 
opened  her  heart,  and  to  whom  she  confided 
the  fnll  extent  of  her  innocent  joy  in  the  pro- 
spect that  was  before  her.  Not  a  picture  was 
sketched,  not  a  scene  imagined,  in  which  Her- 
bert still  did  not  bear  a  prominent  part ;  and 
those  skilled  in  the  windings  of  the  human 
heart  would  hare  seen,  what  she  saw  not  her- 
self, that  the  prospect  of  passing  her  life  with 
one  capable  of  appreciating  her,  was  the  chief 
ingredient  in  her  scheme  of  happiness,  and 
therefore  she  could  not  leave  out  of  it  on^  who, 
she  felt,  without  knowing  it,  had  ever  done  so. 

But,  although  she  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  the  presence  of  strangers  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, her  spirits  were  too  buoyant,  and  her 
temper  too  imperturbable,  to  be  long  discom- 
posed by  them;  and  accordingly  she  went  carol- 
ling about  the  house,  and  joining  cheerily  in 
every  little  plan  of  amusement,  literally  like 
some  seraph,  whose  divine  attribute  it  was  to 
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diffiise  happiness  thiough  the  atmosphere  with 
every  waft  of  his  wings ! 

In  this  joyous  mood,  one  day,  about  a  month 
after  Major  Vandelenr'^s  last  letter  to  his  mo- 
ther, and  while  they  only  waited  his  retnm  for 
the  niarriage  to  take  place,  she  agreed  to  make 
one  of  a  gay  equestrian  party  setting  out  from 
Beauton  for  a  day^s  amusement,  and  which  was 
to  be  joined,  en  route^  by  other  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful,  though  the 
summer  was  on  its  wane.  But  who  does  not  know 
those  delicious  pet-days,  as  they  are  fondly  called, 
of  autumn,  which,  perhaps  from  the  very  rarity 
of  their  visits  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  con- 
tinuance, sometimes  elevate  the  spirits  more  than 

^The  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer's  day  light  V 
Nothing,  at  least,  could  exceed  in  brillian- 
cy the  spirits  of  the  youthfol  party,  who  now 
set  out  to  enjoy  one  of  the  loveliest  of  those 
lovely  days,  amidst  some  of  the  softest  and 
richest    scenery,  in   rich    and  luxuriant  Eng- 
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land.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  it  was 
feasted,  and  delighted,  with  smiling  meadows; 
and  with  woods  whose  boughs  bent  gracefully 
down,  to  kiss  the  beautiful  verdure  that  grew 
beneath  them.  Where  the  objects  were  too  dis- 
tant for  minute  observation,  the  whole  was 
softly  bathed  in  a  rich,  warm  flood  of  purple 
haze,  which,  like  the  veil  of  beauty,  only  served 
to  delight  the  imagination  more. 

And  whence  is  this  feeling  ?  Can  the  limited 
mind  of  man,  even  in  its  revellings,  surpass  the 
works  of  Omnipotence^  from  which  alone  he  has 
derived  that  imagination  ?  — or,  did  he  ever, 
after  the  fondest  creation  of  his  own  fancy, 
believe  for  a  moment  that  it  was  not  equalled 
and  surpassed  by  Nature'^s  real  workmanship  ? 
No  !  but  the  secret  charm  lies  in  his  own  ima- 
gination having  done  the  work :  ^^  it  is  mine, 
and  I  made  it,^^  in  the  mouth  of  man,  is  the 
secret  of  all  of  beauty,  and  of  worth,  to  him. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  it  should  be  so :  there  is 
not  a  pleasure  in  Nature  for  us,  except  through 
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the  medlnm  either  of  our  senses  or  mental  facul- 
ties ;  hence  the  more,  and  the  of tener,  the  j  are 
called  into  exercise  without  fatigue,  the  more 
constant  are  our  enjojnnents.  When  the  eye  is 
already  satiated  with  all  it  sees,  to  leave  some- 
thing beyond  its  reach,  so  as  to  call  the  mental 
faculties  into  action  also,  is,  I  believe,  the  simple 
solution  of  the  question  so  often  asked,  Why 
is  it  that  we  always  wish  to  have  ^*  something 
left  to  the  imagination  ?^  and  which  has  some- 
times been  answered  by  attributing  powers  of 
creation  to  the  mind  of  man  surpassing  those  of 
God. 

It  is  the  same  principle  upon  which  healthy 
and  intelligent  children  act,  when  they  cast  aside 
the  gilded  but  unmeaning  toy,  to  whirl  the  rude 
hoop,  or  pore  over  the  ingenious  puzzle. 

This,  too,  is  the  secret  of  that  love  of  novelty, 
so  often  imputed  to  man  as  a  defect,  but  which, 
in  my  mind,  only  becomes  so  when  it  turns, 
for  its  gratification,  from  worthy,  to  unworthy 
objects.     For  ample,   ample — &r  beyond  the 
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limited  span  of  man^s  abort  hoar  of  existence 
here,  is  the  field  of  Nature^s  wonders,  in  which 
he  may  range  with  still-increasing  pleasure  and 
still-progressing  improvement  f 

"  How  happy  you  mnst  be,  Gtertrude !"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Angasta  Starling,  from  the  mere 
excess  of  her  own  animal  spirits ;  and  for  which, 
being  unable  otherwise  to  acconnt,  as,  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  she  was  the  least  accustomed  to  ana- 
lyse h^  own  sensations,  she  looked  for  the  solu- 
tion in  her  friend^s  approaching  happy  marriage. 

^*  I  am  indeed  happy,  most  happy,^  replied 
Gertrude,  her  eyes  liquid  from  the  exquisite  na- 
ture of  her  enjoyment,  and  the  glowing  grati- 
tude of  her  young  heart.  ^'  I  am  indeed  happy : 
but  who  could  be  otherwise  than  happy,  on  such 
a  day,  and  in  such  lovely  scenery — even  almost 
without  a  Godfrey  f^  And  turning  to  her  brother, 
she  continued  in  a  voice  of  rapture,  her  riding- 
hat  pushed  back  from  her  beautiful  forehead, 
her  cheeks  glowing  in  the  warm  sunbeams,  and 
her  whole  Hebe-like  countenance  sparkling  with 
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delight ;  ^^  Ob !  is  it  not  glorious  P— is  not  that 
scene  of  Imoiriant  and  bonntiM  Nature  enough 
to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man  ?^ 

^^  It  is,  and  of  woman  too,  it  seems,^  said 
Herbert,  smiling  delightedly  at  her  enthusiasm. 
^'  But  tell  me,  Gertrude,  is  it  true  what  they 
say  of  all  earthly  happiness,  that  it  is  never  so 
prized  when  it  is  really  within  our  grasp,  as 
when  seen  in  the  distant  perspective  ? 

^^  It  is  not,  it  is  not  !^  die  exclaimed  enthusi- 
astically, and  with  a  smile  so  beamy  as  might  in- 
deed have  been  taken  as  a  proof  of  her  own  sweet 
theory.  ^  There  is  nothing  in  true  and  beau- 
tihl  Nature  to  confirm  such  forebodings — the 
mere  phantoms  of  some  one^s  own  disordered 
sensations.  Is  not  happiness  ours  at  this  mo- 
ment, until  it  is  almost  palpable,  tangible,  visible  ? 
and  are  we  not  aware  of  it — gratefiil  for  it? 
Listen,  listen  to  that  enchanting  music  from 
the  birds  around  us,  so  much  more  delightful 
than  all  other  music,  just  because  we  know  it  is 
the  voice  of  happiness.     I  often  fancy  that  the 
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throats  of  birds  are  little  .^k>Iian  harps,  whiph, 
when  breathed  on  by  the  soft  breath  of  spring 
and  summer,  give  out  the  wild  sweet  music  of 
Nature.  Now  inhale  the  breath  of  these  gar- 
dens we  are  passing;  look  up  to  the  bright 
beautiful  blue  of  the  sunmier  sky,  without 
shutting  out  all  it  shines  upon ;  attend  for  a  mo- 
ment even  to  the  delightful  ambling  pace  which 
our  steeds,  as  if  from  the  very  instinct  of  har- 
mony, have  Mien  into,  and  tell  me,  is  there 
anything  left;  for  the  greatest  gourmand  after 
happiness  to  desire  ?^ 

"  You  did  ill  to  choose  the  word  gimrmand^ 
said  Lady  Augusta,  ^^  seeing  that,  in  affecting 
to  go  through  the  gratification  of  our  senses, 
you  have  cheated  us  of  that  which  we  derive 
from  our  dinner.^ 

"  Nay,**  said  Herbert,  "  surely  you  penseiTe 
that  taste  is  the  sense  she  intends  should  give  a 
zest  to  all  the  others  !^ 

^^  Thank  you,  Mr.  Evelyn ;  but  I  wonder 
how  long  ^  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow 
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of  8oul,^  would  compensate  to  English  tastes 
for  more  substantial  fare  ?  I  confess,  the  chief 
pleasure  I  derive  from  all  this  beauty,  order, 
and  cultivation  around  us,  is  in  the  idea  of 
how  wealthy  and  comfortable  the  people  must 
be,  and  what  excellent  breakfasts,  dinners,  and 
suppers  they  can  afford  to  have  every  day  of 
their  lives.'' 

"  Oh !  Augusta,  how  can  you  be  so  gross — 
so  material?^  said  Oertrude,  laughing. 

"  Gross !  material !  Why,  that  is  what  you 
always  have  recourse  to,  my  most  ethereal 
friend,  when  I  speak  plain  common  sense.  But 
I  should  like  to  know  how  much  of  all  these 
fine  feelings  the  generality  of  honest  English 
farmers,  that  *  staple  conunodity  of  the  country,' 
would  enjoy  if  they  were  excessively  hungry  ? 
I  fancy,  then,  that  a  good  comfortable  brick- 
house,  standing  bolt  upright,  with  a  reeking 
chimney  that  seemed  to  say  ^  For  frirther  parti- 
culars inquire  within,'  would  be  the  most  de- 
lightAil  object  in  a  landscape ;  a  snuff  of  nice 
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roast  beef  or  muHon,  the  most  delicious  odour ; 

and  you  know,  on  better  authority  than  mine,  that 

'The  jingling  of  glasses  all  music  saxpasses.'  '* 

''  Let  us  put  her  out  of  company,^^  said  Ger- 
trude, turning  playfully  from  her,  to  her  brother. 

*'  Nay,  you  dare  not  quarrel  with  me  for  that ; 
for  even  that  young  Irish  poet,  who,  in  my  prirate 
opinion,  (which,  like  other  people^s,  is  always 
at  the  service  of  the  public,)  rivals  Vandelenr 
in  your  affections ;  he — Moore,  the  author  of 
those  exquisite  wild  melodies,  all  sentimentalist 
as  he  is,  and  wishing  to  make  us  believe  that 
he  could  live  for  ever  on  music  and  flowers,  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  smoking  chinmey  betrays  his 
fellen  nature,  and  calls  ouir— 

'  If  there 's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
The  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here  :* 

very  rationally  thinking  that  peace  and  plenty 
go  together.^^ 

^^  And  so  I  dare  say  they  do,^  said  Ger- 
trude :  "  but  who  thinks  oi  peace  on  such  a  day 
as  this,  when  all  around  is  rapturous  happiness  ? 
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You  see,  he  says  it  is  the  humble  heart  which 
might  be  content  with  peace  and  plenty.  I 
grant  you  that  those  who  only  look  for  peace 
may  require  to  eke  out  their  sensations  with  a 
little  feasting  now  and  then,  while  happiness 
feeds  on  its  own  sweet  fancies.^^ 

'^  It  Oannot  last  long,  then,^  said  Lady  Au- 
gusta, ^^  if  it  preys  on  its  own  Titals."^ 

^^  No  punning,  Augusta :  you  know  we  have 
instituted  a  fine  for  that  offence."^ 

*^  But  that  is  not  a  pun.  I  protest  Ger* 
trude  no  more  knows  the  definition  of  a  pun, 
than  the  good  man  who  thought  that  an  anony- 
mous letter  was  a  pun  !^ 

^^  Besides,^'  said  Herbert,  '^  I  think  good 
puns  should  never  be  made  subjects  for  fines : 
they  are  not  only  amusing,  but  show  prompt 
recollection  and  aptitude,  which,  if  not  a  talent 
in  itself,  at  least  very  nearly  approaches  to  one ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  gay  humour  from  which 
they  must  always  spring,  and  generally  excite.' 

^*  I  know  they  rather  make  me  cross  than  gay,' 
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said  Lady  Augofita :  *'  and  as  for  recollection^ 
we  all  know  that  memory  is  the  &cnlty  of 
fools.*" 

"  That  is  another  and  a  far  more  ridicnlbiis 
prejudice,^  said  Herbert:  **  and,  if  I  might 
adopt  a  lady'^s  style  of  reasoning,  I  should  beg 
the  question  at  once,  and  say  that  the  very 
adage  disproves  itself;  for,  of  course,  he  that 
wrote  against  memory  had  none  himself,  and  yet 
he  was  evidently  a  fool !  But  a  better  defence 
may  be  to  ask — What  is  all  knowledge  but  a 
memory  of  what  we  have  either  seen,  heard, 
read,  or  learned  in  some  way  i'^ 

<^  Gertrude  cried  out  to  me,  ^  No  punning, 
Augusta !'  so  I  cry  out  to  you,  *  No  prosing, 
Herbert !  ^  I  would  even  rather  hear  Gertrude 
talking  about  her  happiness,  albeit  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  her  in  Uving  either  on  flowers 
or  music :  but  I  suppose  my  time  will  come  too 
for  the  latter,  seeing  that  in  certain  stages  of 
every  one's  life  it  serves  for  food.  At  present,  I 
shall  beg  to  canter  on  for  my  luncheon  instead ; 
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Biiice,  alas!  though  two  or  three  years  older 
than  she  is,  and  not  mnch  nglier,  yet 

*  There 's  nobody  coming  to  marry  me. 
Nobody  coming  to  woo/  " 

And  giving  her  sweet  yoice  to  the  gay  words, 
she  whipped  her  pretty  pony  into  a  canter,  and 
was  soon  pursued  at  the  same  pace  by  the  rest 
of  the  young  party. 

Lord  Foxhill,  and  two  or  three  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, who,  like  himself,  had  fallen  in  with  the 
party  from  the  mere  infection  of  happiness,  con- 
tented themselves  with  keeping  within  hearing 
of  their  joyous  young  voices,  which  now  were 
all  joined  in  the  merry  chorus  as  they  canter- 
ed along,  and  which  would  have  communicated 
a  sensation  of  gladness  to  age  itself. 

The  gentlemen,  if  they  did  not  express  this 
feeling  to  each  other,  (and  perhaps  they  would 
scarcely  have  known  how  )  acknowledged  it  in 
the  smile  of  benevolence  that  crept  over  every 
countenance,  as  they  exchanged  looks  when  the 
sounds  reached  their  ears,  and  by  the  quick- 
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ened  yet  gentle  trot  by  which,  they  seemed  de-  ^ 
sirous  not  to  lose  a  note  of  it. 

Suddenly  the  chorus  ceased— -there  was  a 
moment's  silence — then  a  piercing  shriek.  The 
gentlemen,  even  at  the  distance  which  intervened^ 
could  distinguish  a  halt — a  clustering  and  con- 
fusion— and  several  persons  hastily  alighting. 

Lord  Foxhill  and  his  companions  galloped 
forwards  in  alarm :  as  they  approached,  it  was 
confirmed  into  consternation  by  the  expression 
of  every  &ce  they  looked  on.  Two  of  the 
youthful  party  were  not  to  be  seen  at  the  first 
glance ;  but  the  next  instant,  as  the  gentlemen 
alighted,  and  the  terrified  group  who  surrounded 
the  principal  sufferers,  made  way  for  them,  they 
perceived  young  Evelyn  extended  on  the  ground, 
pale  and  motionless ;  whilst  Ins  sister  Gertrude, 
not  less  pale,  was  kneeling  beside  him,  wildly 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  kissing  his  lips,  alter- 
nately, and  breathing  as  if  every  gasp  must  ex- 
haust life  itself.  She  looked  up  as  Lord  Fox- 
hill  approached;  —  "See  here!**  she   cried  — 

here  is  an  agreeable  termination  of  our  ride  !'> 
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It  was  indeed  a  fearfbl  sight ! — There  was 
not  the  least  appearance  of  any  wound,  yet  not 
a  sign  of  life  was  visible.  Lord  Foxhill  raised 
the  youth^s  head,  loosened  his  neckcloth,  chafed 
his  hands,  without  effect.  One  of  the  young 
men  of  the  party  had  already  galloped  off  to 

the  town  of  B for  a  surgeon ;  while  another 

was  despatched  to  the  nearest  cottage  in  search 
of  a  table,  or  some  board,  on  which  to  convey 
the  unfortunate  young  man  to  his  home. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Foxhill  was  able  to 
gather  the  following  account  of  the  accident :— - 
The  horse  which  Herbert  had  ridden  was  wild 
and  fiery,  and  being  excited  by  the  noise  and 
cantering  about  him,  had  suddenly  plunged  for- 
ward ;  and  when  Herbert,  with  a  master^s  hand, 
reined  him  strongly  in,  he  reared  so  violently 
that  he  fell  backwards  upon  his  rider.  The 
horse  was  instantly  dragged  up;  but  Herbert^s 
head  had  come  against  the  ground ;  and  though 
no  visible  injury  was  inflicted,  he  had  never 
moved  since  it  occurred. 

o  2 
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Almost  immediately  some  peasants  arrived 
with  a  light  table  and  mattress;  and  on  this 
the  boy  was  laid,  and  carried  homewards  by  as 
many  as  his  weight  required.  Oertnide  insisted 
on  walking  beside  them ;  and,  without  uttering 
a  single  word,  she  continued  breathing  in  the 
same  gasping  and  laboured  manner  until  they 
arrived  at  Beauton. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Evelyn  was  not  at  the  mo- 
ment in  the  house ;  and  as  the  young  nuui  who 
had  gone  in  search  of  the  surgeon  soon  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  he  was  not  at  home, 
nor  expected  until  the  following  day,  every  re- 
medy that  the  invention  of  any  of  the  party 
could  suggest,  except  the  salutary  one  of  bleed- 
ing, was  resorted  to,  in  hopes  of  restoring  ani- 
mation before  the  unhappy  &ther  should  return. 

For  a  long  time  all  efforts  were  alike  fruit- 
less; but  at  length  they  perceived  his  colour 
begin  to  change,  and  presently  a  movement  of 
his  chest  showed  that  life  was  not  extinct ;  and 
by  the  time  that  Mr.  Evelyn  did  arrive,  the 
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party,  though  still  agitated  and  tmeasy,  were  so 
far  recovered  from  their  first  alarm  as  to  be  able 
to  commanicate  the  accomit  of  the  accident  to 
him  with  tolerable  calmness.  He  immediately 
repaired  to  his  son^s  apartment;  bat  he,  not  hav- 
ing been,  like  the  rest,  relieved  from  still  more 
fatal  apprehensions,  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
state  in  which  he  fonnd  him.  The  boy  lay  per- 
fectly still,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and,  except  by 
breathing,  gave  no  sign  of  life.  His  father  called 
him  several  times  by  name  without  producing 
the  slightest  sign  of  attention ;  and  when  at  last, 
in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  parental  anguish, 
he  cried  out  between  a  shout  and  a  scream — 
"  Herbert! — my  boy,  my  boy  V*  and  dropped 
on  his  knees  beside  him,  the  noise  seemed  to 
have  just  roused  him  sufficiently  to  induce  him 
slowly  to  open  his  eyes ;  but  instantly  they  were 
closed  again,  and  nothing  after  this  seemed  to 
produce  the  least  consciousness. 

Mr.  Evelyn  despatched  an    express  imme- 
diately to  Major  Vandeleur  to  London,  request- 
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ing  him  to  return  with  the  most  eminent  medical 
man  he  conld  procure  on  the  instant;  and  in 
the  mean  time  every  means  that  could  be  de- 
vised by  the  family  to  preserve  life  by  cordials 
and  stimulating  draughts  were  resorted  to;  and 
thus  was  increased  the  pressure  on  the  brain, 
already  but  too  powerful. 

Gertrude  never  left  his  bedside,  although  he 
never  for  one  moment  showed  the  least  sign  of 
being  conscious  of  her  presence.  When  en- 
treated to  take  any  food  or  drink  that  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  seemed  not  only  as  if  he  un- 
derstood not,  but  as  if  he  did  not  even  hear : 
yet,  when  his  lips  were  gently  opened,  and  liquid 
put  into  his  mouth,  he  swallowed  it  without 
much  apparent  effort. 

He  continued  in  this  state  during  the  remain- 
der of  that  day  and  night :  and  about  ten  o^clock 
next  morning  Major  Vandeleur  arrived,  bring- 
ing with  him  Dr.  C— — ,  a  surgeon  and  physi- 
cian, at  that  time  eminent  in  the  medical  world, 
but  who  has  since  fallen  a  victim  to  his  profes-^ 
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sional  labours.  Thej  entered  the  young  man^s 
chamber  together ;  and  so  absorbed  was  Ger- 
tmde  in  watching  the  countenance  of  her  beloved 
brother,  and  listening  to  his  breathing,  and  so 
utterly  regardless  of  what  was  passing  round 
her,  and  of  who  came  in,  and  who  left  the  room, 
that  they  had  advanced  to  the  bedside,  and 
gazed  a  moment  on  the  patient,  before  she  per- 
ceived that  Major  Y andeleur  was  arrived. 

Gertrude  was  new  to  grief  and  new  to  sick- 
ness. She  saw  that  something  very  unusual 
was  the  matter  with  her  brother ;  she  saw  it 
even  by  the  anxiety  of  those  aroimd  her :  but 
yet,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  suffer  pain,  she  flat^ 
tered  herself  that  they  were  all,  herself  included, 
unnecessarily  alarmed ;  and  she  had  looked  for- 
ward with  a  vague,  undefined  hope  to  Major 
Vandeleur^s  arrival,  as  if  Fome  one  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  first  shock  must  prove 
a  better,  a  more  &vourable  judge. 

What,  then,  were  her  sensations,  when  a 
stifled  groan  causbg  her  to  look  up,  she  per- 
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ceived  at  once  the  dismay  and  anguish  with 
which  he  too  gazed  upon  the  object  of  their  mu- 
tual and  nearly  equal  affection  !  She  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek,  and,  springing  to  his  arms, 
pressed  her  hand  wildly  over  his  eyes,  as  if  by 
shutting  out  that  agonised  look,  the  object,  that 
excited  it  could  be  rendered  less  sad ;  then 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  the  first  that  had 
come  to  her  relief  since  the  accident  had  oc- 
curred. They  flowed  now  in  a  provision  that 
threatened  suffocation;  and  by  the  orders  of 
Mr.  C  she  was  conyeyed  to  her  own  apart- 

ment, where,  by  the  aid  of  soothing  anodynes, 
her  shattered  nerves  found  rest  at  last  in  heavy 
sleep. 

For  several  succeeding  days  Herbert  Evelyn 
manifested  but  very  slight  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment. By  degrees,  however,  he  did  improve ;  his 
appetite,  and  with  it  his  strength,  began  to  re- 
turn ;  and  yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
around  him,  Mr.  C— —  in  each  succeeding  visit 
seemed  less  and  less  satisfied  with  his  progress. 
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He  changed  hia  mode  of  treatment  again  and 
again,  and  finally  tried  in  succession  every  plan 
that  skill,  judgment,  or  experience  could  sug^ 
gest;  but  still  the  effect  he  wished  for  was  not 
produced ;  and  at  length,  with  all  the  delicacy 
and  kind  consideration  which  the  heart-rending 
circumstance  admitted  of,  he  conmiunicated  to 
Major  Vandeleur,  that  although  the  boy^s  life  was 
no  longer  in  any  danger,  and  his  bodily  health 
tolerably  restored,  he  greatly  feared  that  there 
was  some  injury  inflicted  on  the  brain  which 
was  at  present  beyond  the  power  of  the  medical 
art  to  remove.  But  while  he  thus  gently  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  Major  Vandeleur  for  his 
continuing  in  the  lisUess — alas !  almost  idiotic 
state  in  which  he  had  been  ever  since  the  acci- 
dent, he  held  out  hopes  that,  as  his  constitution 
strengthened,  and  his  growth  increased,  better 
prospects  might  be  looked  for.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  soothing  and  affectionate  attention, 
with  the  careful  absence  of  anything  that  might 
irritate  or  alarm  him,  was  all  that  could  prove 
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serviceable,  he  intimated  that  farther  attend- 
ance  on  his  part  was  unnecessary. 

Major  Vandelenr  stood  aghast  at  this  an- 
nouncement. He  had  for  some  time  past  re- 
marked how  listless,  and  unobservant  of  every- 
thing around  him,  Herbert  had  appeared ;  but 
the  fearful  idea  of  his  mental  faculties  being  per- 
manently injured  had  never  come  across  him. 
Death  itself  would  have  appeared  a  less  dread- 
ful change,  than  to  behold  that  intellectual  and 
gifted  being  converted  in  a  moment  into  a  help- 
less idiot.  His  muscular  frame  shook  with  the 
violence  of  his  emotion,  and  he  again  asked  Mr. 
C  if  he  had  indeed  any  hope  of  his  final 

restoration.  Mr.  C  again  assured  him  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  it  might  not 
be  so;  but  as  it  would  come  on,  if  at  aU,  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  his  friends  for  what  they  were 
to  expect,  and  the  treatment  they  were  to  pursue. 

Major  Vandelenr  left  the  house  with  Mr. 
C J  and  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way 
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to  town,  for  the  purpose  as  well  of  ^king  fur- 
ther directions  concerning  Herbert,  as  to  delay 
as  long  as  possible  the  misery  of  oomnmnicating 
such  disastrous  tidings  to  his  father  and  sister. 
FinaDy,  he  resolved  within  himself,  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  hint  it  as  well  as  he  conld 
to  Mr.  Evelyn,  but  to  suffer  it  to  break  by  de- 
grees upon  the  young  and  innocent  Gertrude, 
whose  nerves  w^re  already  too  much  shaken  to 
allow  him  to  risk  the  additional  agitation  which 
such  a  conauQQunication  must  produce  in  her  at 
present. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  sought  out  Mr. 
Evelyn,  and  with  as  much  tenderness  and  judg- 
ment as  if  he  were  indeed  his  son,  and  the  youth 
his  only  brother,  he  informed  him  that  he  must 
not  look  for  as  speedy  a  restoration  of  the  boy^s 
usual  liveliness,  and  brightness  of  intellect,  as 
they  could  wish;  but  failed  not  to  hold  out  the 
utmost  extent  of  hope  that  Mr.  C ^^s  autho- 
rity permitted  him.  Veil  it  as  he  might,  how- 
ever, the  shock  was  overwhelming;  and  the  gal- 
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lant  soldier  could  not  ooutain  his  own  tears,  as 
he  heard  the  loud  sobs  of  the  afflicted  father. 

^'  My  beantifiil  boy  !  my  beantiful  bojr !   of 
whose  talents  and  acquirements  I  was  so  proud, 
though  scarcely  myself  capable  of  appreciating 
them  ! — and  his  poor  doting  sister  !^ 

They  were  the  kindest  words  Vandeleur 
had  ever  heard  him  utter  concerning  his 
daughter,  and  he  hastened  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  and  to  divert  the  poor  man^s  atten- 
tion to  anything  in  which  it  could  avail.  ^^  Ay, 
there  is  indeed  the  point  to  consider,^  said  he  ; 
*^  there  is  indeed  the  point  for  consideration 
and  self-controL^ 

He  then  conmiunicated  to  him  his  idea  of 
its  being  better  to  suffer  the  melancholy  truth 
to  dawn  by  degrees  upon  her  mind,  than  to 
startle  her  by  any  intimation  of  it,  however 
tenderly  conveyed,  since,  to  her,  no  hint  for  cau- 
tious or  watchful  attention  could  be  necessary. 
Mr.  Evelyn  agreed  with  him  in  this ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  hoped  he  had  gained  some  composure 
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and  command  over  himself,   he  impaired  with 
him  to  the  chamber  of  the  yoath. 

Herbert  was  now  acciistomed  to  sit  up  for 
some  hours  of  everj  day  in  an  arm-chair, 
but  preserved  almost  unbroken  silence,  and 
could  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  an- 
swer any  question.  Yet,  as  his  family,  ac- 
customed to  this  from  the  first,  had  never 
imtil  now  formed  the  slightest  surmise  of 
his  real  situation,  they  had  hitherto  attributed 
his  silence  to  mere  bodily  exhaustion,  or  to 
some  internal  suffering  which  had  not  yet  been 
removed.  Gertrude  was  the  only  one  of  whom  he 
ever  appeared  to  take  the  slightest  notice, — if 
notice  it  could  be  called,  that  he  sometimes,  when 
apparently  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  every  one 
else  to  swallow  some  nourishment  or  medicine, 
when  she  spoke,  would  hold  out  his  hand  for  it, 
but  without  speaking  or  raising  his  eyes.  Once 
or  twice  he  was  seen  to  look  at  her ;  but  if  she 
happened  to  meet  his  eyes,  it  seemed  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  slowly  withdrew  them.     She 
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had  indeed  more  than  once  inqnired  if  it  were 
not  strange  that,  as  his  appetite  and  strength 
returned,  he  showed  no  fiurther  sij^ns  of  recovery ; 
but  her  questions  had  been  easily  eyaded,  while 
the  truth  had  yet  never  flashed  on  any  of  them. 

When  Major  Yandeleur  and  Mr.  Evelyn  en- 
tered the  room  after  the  fittal  communication 
had  been  made,  the  poor  boy  raised  his  eyes  list- 
lessly, and  continued  for  a  moment  to  look  to- 
wards the  door,  as  if  he  expected  some  one  else 
to  enter— -probably  Mr.  C— — ;  but,  not  per- 
ceiving him,  he  merely  cast  them  down  again, 
without  the  slightest  uttered  observation.  His 
father  sat  down  beside  him. 

^'Do  you  miss  your  kind  physician,  my 
dearest  Herbert  ?^^  he  asked,  fondly  taking  his 
hand  between  both  his,  and  looking  into  his 
fitce. 

The  boy  made  no  reply,  but  looked  on  him 
with  an  eye  fix)m  which  all  intelligence  was  fled. 
His  father  continued :  ^'  He  is  returned  to  Lon- 
don ;   he  thinks  you  now  quite  well,  my  boy.*" 
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No  answer  yet,  save  a  weak  and  almost  fa- 
tnous  smile.  His  father,  in  the  newlj-awakened 
consciousness  of  his  dreadftd  state,  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  but,  hastily  rising,  fled  from  the 
apartment,  that  he  might  not  betray  his  emo- 
tion. The  boy  once  more  raised  his  eyes  at 
the  sudden  movement ;  and  a  faint  tinge  which 
came  oyer  his  pale,  gentle  face,  shot  a  ray  of 
hope  into  the  heart  of  Vandeleur,  that  even 
that  faint  blush  betokened  some  natural  emo- 
tion. 

But,  except  this  very  faint  indication,  days 
and  days  passed  on  without  the  slightest  change, 
except  that,  for  the  last  two  or  three,  he  was 
heard  to  mutter  to  himself,  but  so  low^  or  so  in- 
coherent, that  no  one  wished  to  think  they  heard 
him  aright :  and  when,  as  day  by  day  they  hung 
over  him,  and  could  not  catch  one  connected 
sentence,  eyen  Gertrude  began  to  experience  a 
strange  palpitation  at  her  heart  whenever  he 
attempted  to  speak ;  and  he  himself,  poor  fel- 
low! as  if  finding  how  ineffectual   were  his 
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efforts  to  make  known  his  wishes,  or  to  express 
his  ideas,  or  else  finding  the  effort  too  painiiil, 
abandoned  it  altogether,  and  fell  back  into  his 
former  listless  and  silent  state.  Oertrude  now 
began  to  grow  alarmed,  without  well  knowing 
on  what  point  to  fix  her  fears.  She  asked  why 
Mr.  C  »  had  abandoned  them  ?  And  on  being 
told  that  he  considered  Herbert  as  nearly  well, 
she  sighed  deeply,  and  once  said,  ^*I  hope 
not  !^^  And  latterly,  when  he  attempted  any  in- 
coherent speech,  she  would  fix  her  melancholy 
eyes  on  her  father  and  Major  Vandeleiir  alter- 
nately, with  a  look  of  such  agonised  and  pier- 
cing inquiry,  (as  if  to  search  the  very  truth  of 
their  souls,)  that  they  not  unfrequently  found  it 
very  difficult  to  avoid  replying  to  their  touching 
language. 

At  last,  as  she  came  up  one  evening  as  usual 
from  the  dining-room  to  her  brother^s  apartment 
before  the  gentlemen,  and  took  her  place  beside 
his  arm-chair,  after  contemplating  him  for  a 
moment  in  anxious  silence,  she  laid  her  hand 
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upon  his  arm,  and  endeavoured  to  attract  his 
attention  hj  asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  hear 
her  read  to  him.  He  turned  slowly  round,  and 
softly  pronounced,  in  a  kind  of  whisper,  the 
word  "  Gertrude.'^ 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  erer  seemed  to 
recognize  any  one  by  name ;  and  the  poor  girl 
was  so  much  affected  by  it,  that  she  burst  into 
tears,  and,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  ex- 
claimed, *^  Dearest,  dearest  Herbert  !^^ 

It  appeared  that  even  that  gentle  embrace  was 
too  rough  for  the  slight  dawn  of  recollection : 
he  shuddered  firom  her  touch,  and  literally 
shaking  with  alarm  and  terror,  he  dirtmctlj 
uttered  the  words  **  Go  away." 

Language  cannot  do  justice  to  the  poignancy 
of  Gertrude^s  distress  and  disappointment  at  this 
deathblow  to  her  newly-awakened  hopes.  She 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  meeting  Major 
Vandeleur  upon  the  stairs,  she  hid  her  face  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  forth,  '*  Godfrey,  my 
brother  is — ^is— not  himself !" 
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Vandeleur  was  deeply  affected:  he  felt  at 
once  from  her  maimer  of  uttering  these  words, 
that  they  were  rather  the  confession  of  fears  long 
entertained,  than  the  transitory  alarm  of  a  mo- 
ment. He  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and  whis- 
pered every  consolation  that  love  could  suggest. 
But  it  was  all  too  late — ^the  Rubicon  was  pass- 
ed; and  they  talked  and  wept  together  over  the 
loss  of  an  intellect  once  so  brilliant. 

Gertrude  was  for  some  days  nearly  ineonso- 
kble,  and  was  obUged  to  absent  herself  ahnost 
entirely  from  her  brother^s  room,  untU  her  mind 
had  become  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  view 
him  in  this  new  and  heart-rending  light.      By 
degrees,  however,  the  ardour  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit  natural  to  her  age  and  character,  aided 
by  her  lover^s  arguments,  enabled  her  to  rouse 
herself  from  the  lethargy  of  despair,  and  she  * 
began  to  turn  all  her  thoughts  to  how  she  might 
best  '^  minister  to  the  mind  diseased.^^     She  soon 
succeeded  in  persuading  herself,  that  where  a 
being^s  whole   heart,  soul,  mind,  and  feelings, 
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were  concentred  on  one  object,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  he  or  she  should  not  at  last  accom- 
pUsh  what  wa»  desired. 

^^  Is  not  this  the  triumph  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter,"" she  said,  "  of  which  I  have  sometimes 
heard  my  beloved  Herbert  speak  ?"'' 

**  Yes :  but  we  must  remember,  dearest  Ger- 
trude,^ said  her  lover,  *'  that  there  is  a  Mind 
that  can  triumph  over  our  minds,  and  whose 
ways  are  not  always  our  ways.'' 
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That  work  which  most  the  public  voice  decries 

Is  still  the  fiBty'rite  in  its  author's  eyes ; 

Aud  thus  you  *11  find  amid  her  in&nt  host 

The  mother  loves  her  idiot  boy  the  most. 

A. 

Mattsbs  continued  at  Beauton  Park  pretty 
much  as  we  left  them  in  the  last  chapter,  when 
Major  y  andelenr^B  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
south  of  Ireland.  It  now  became  necessary 
that  he  should  renew  the  subject  of  his  marriage 
with  Gertrude,  which,  firom  delicacy  towards 
the  afflicted  &mily,  and  deep  sympathy  in  their 
sufFerings,  he  had  not  touched  upon  since  the 
fatal  accident. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Gertrade  had  given  him  no  credit  for  his  for- 
bearance ;  for  she  had  scarcely  remembered  his 
situation,  in  the  tmnnlt  of  her  grief^  xmtil  recalled 
to  a  recollection  of  it  by  his  gently  claiming  a 
fnlfilment  of  her  engagement.  She  turned  as 
pale  as  death. 

<<  What  is  the  matter,  my  sweetest  Ger- 
trude P^  he  asked,  alarmed  at  the  excess  of  her 
emotion. 

She  paused  a  moment ;  then,  fixing  her  eyes 
upon  him,  ^'  You  do  not— ^you  cannot  mean 
that  you  would  remove  me  from  Herbert  as  he 
is  now  P^^  she  replied. 

Her  lover  felt  embarrassed,  and  at  a  loss  how 
to  answer  her,  between  the  fear  of  awakening 
her  alarm  for  the  permanency  of  her  brother^s 
bereavement,  and  that  of  appearing  selfishly  im- 
patient to  remove  her  from  him  in  his  present 
state. 

She  perceived  his  hesitation,  and  throwing 
her  arms  fondly,  but  pleadingly,  round  his  neck, 
— "  No,''  she  said,  "  my  Godfrey  loves  me  too 
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ameerdy— -loreB  Herbert  too  cdncerelj,  for  that: 
but  to  remoTo  the  temptation  from  you,  I  here 
solemnly  swear  in   the  presence  of  Heaven,^ 
(fSsJling  on  her  knees  as  she  spoke,)  ^^  that  no 
entreaties  shall  induce  me  to  become  your  wife 
nntil  six  months  from  this  time  are  expired; 
and  that  any  attempt  on  yonr  part  to  dissoade 
me  from  this,  or  even  any  attempt  to  see  me 
before  then,  after  yon  shall  have  left  England,  I 
shall  consider  as  nnworthy  of  yon  as  of  myself. 
Give  yonr  mind  to  your  professional  duties,  and 
I  shall  by  that  time  know  what  we  may  hare  to 
expect,  and  shall  either  share  with  yon  my  hap- 
piness, or  seek  consolation  in  yonr  affection  for 
ipy  qusery.^ 

^e  leaned  her  head  against  his  knees,  oyer* 
come  by  the  excitement  to  which  she  had  yield- 
ed. He  attempted  not  to  raise  her ;  a  death- 
pang  shot  across  his  heart.  ^*  Is  it  possible,  after 
all,  that  she  loves  me  not  ?^  he  asked  himself, 
and  felt  nearly  as  he  felt  the  morning  that  he 
parted  with  Lady  Seaton  in  the  saloon. 
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,  Oertrade,  astonished  at  his  silence,  looked 
up ;  and  when  she  saw  the  expression  of  ago- 
nized donbt  npon  his  manly  countenance,  she 
sprang  from  her  knees,  and  standing  a  moment 
before  him,  *'  You  do  not — ^no— it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  you  doubt  my  affection,  Oodfrey  !^ 
she  exclaimed.  ^^  Oh,  Ood  !  so  deal  with  me, 
as  I  believe  no  woman  ever  yet  loved  as  I  love 
you  !^^  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven. 

Vaadeleur  folded  her  to  his  heart.  '^And 
how  is  it  then,  my  Gertrude,  that  you  can  pre- 
fer anything  to  becoming  my  wife  ?^  he  whis- 
pered. 

She  raised  her  sweet  eyes  to  his,  as  if  consider- 
ing how  she  could  best  explain  to  him  her  feel- 
ings; then,  as  if  hopeless  of  making  him  under^ 
stand  them,  she  ejaculated,  '^  Ah,  Gkxlfrey,  it 
is  evident  you  never  had  a  brother  or  sister.^ 

<^  The  more  then  do  I  require  a  wife,^  he 
whispered  again. 

'^  And  you  shall  have  a  wife,  Godfrey,^  she 
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replied  ;  ^^  but  not  yet  f  take  her  not  believing 
that  ahe  neglects  a  sacred  duty  to  become 
jonrs.  Wait  for  a  few  short  months ;  go  with 
yonr  regiment  to  Ireland,  fnlfil  the  conditions  I 
have  imposed,  and  believe  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  I  shall  be  ready  either  to  retnm  with 
yon  there,  or  wherever  else  yonr  dnty  may  call 
yon."' 

*^  Bnt,  dearest  Oertmde,  if  yon  will  not  ac- 
company me  now — and  I  scarcely  intended  to 
nige  it-*why  will  yon  not  become  mine  before 
we  part,  and  remain  still  to  attend  on  onr  dear 
Herbert  ?^ 

*<  To  what  pnrpose,  Godfrey  ?  Is  it  that  the 
time  and  scene  are  so  fitted  for  rejoicing  ?  or  is 
it  that  I  shall  not  have  enough  to  occupy  my 
thoughts  without  feeling  myself  a  widowed 
bride  P — ^No,  Oodfirey,  believe  me  I  shall  not 
so  readily  part  with  my  husband ;  and  trust  me, 
it  will  be  more  for  your  own  happiness,  as  well 
as  mine,  to  receive  me  when  my  mind  can  be 
more  wholly  yours.'' 
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To  these  aignments,  accompanied  as  they 
were  by  a  gentle  determinatioii  of  manner, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  soften  by  half  play- 
ful, half  serious  smiles,  Vandeleur  was  forced 
to  jield*  Indeed,  from  the  moment  of  her 
solemn  tow  he  had  very  little  hopes  of  being 
able  to  prevail  with  her  to  change  her  purpose ; 
and  in  a  few  days  after  this  conversation  he 
departed  with  his  regiment  for  their  new  desti- 
nation. 

Poor  Oertrude,  in  banishing  her  lover  from 
her  side,  and  exacting  a  solemn  promise  from 
him,  that,  unless  recalled  by  herself,  no  other 
circumstance  should  induce  him  to  make  an 
attempt  to  see  her  again  until  six  months 
should  have  elapsed,  not  only  thought,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  young  sorrow,  that  she  had 
made  a  sort  of  propitiatory  oiFering  to  poor 
Herbert ;  but,  more  rationally,  that  she  should 
by  this  absence  have  more  time,  and  undivided 
thoughts  and  attention,  to  bestow  on  him.  But, 
alas!  when  days,  weeks,  months,  passed  over. 
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and  she  saw  no  change  in  that  beloyed  object, 
she  felt  that  time  hung  but  too  heavily  on  her 
hands.  She  had  not  even  the  usual  excitements 
of  the  sick-room,  the  hopes  and  fears  from  hour 
to  hour  of  some  change  either  &Tomrable  or  the 
reyerse.  There  she  sat  from  mom  tiQ  night, 
watching  the  still  gentle,  uncomplaining,  but 
listless  and  vacant  countenance,  until  scarcely  a 
hope  lingered  in  her  own  breast  that  it  ever 
would  become  even  intelligent  enough  to  thank 
her,  and  yet  she  had  no  one  on  whose  breast  to 
lay  her  head  and  weep. 

Her  lover'^s  letters,  indeed,  were  affectionate, 
consoling,  and  generally  entertaining ;  yet  they 
could  afford  little  more  than  a  temporary  relief 
to  one  whose  youthful  fipirits  were  sinking 
under  the  pressure  of  a  misfortune  ever  before 
her  eyes. 

Her  &ther,  too,  whose  good-humour  was 
rather  derived  firom  animal  organization,  than 
command  or  buoyancy  of  mind,  began  to  droop 
under  the  loss  of  the  field-sports,  which  to  him 
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were  as  food  and  light,  but  which  he  had  almost 
totally  abandoned  since  his  song's  bereavement ; 
and  though  kinder  in  his  manner  to  his  daugh- 
ter than  heretofore,  yet  so  new  was  he  to  sor- 
row himself,  and  so  unused  to  bestow  tender- 
ness upon  her,  that  he  was  angry  at  her  melan- 
choly, because  it  brought  that  sorrow  to  his 
mind,  and  his  very  caresses  generally  ended  in 
reproaches  which  drove  her  from  him  in  tears. 
Miss   Wilson,  who  stiQ  hung  on  amongst 
them,  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  seem  to 
sink  beneath  the  visitation;    but  still,  though 
she  was,  if  not  kinder,  certainly  more  atten- 
tive and  watchful  in  the   sick-room  than  per- 
haps might    have    been  expected,    there  was 
nothing  in   her  dull  and  unswerving  placidity 
to  check  or  to  repel  the  gloom  of  which  she 
seemed  insensible,  while  it  usurped  so  fearfhl  a 
dominion  over  the  other  members  of  the  lately 
happy  &mily.     Winter,  too,  had  set  in  in  its 
most  depressing  form, — of  sleet,  and  dark  inces- 
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sant  rain ;  and,  while  this  precluded  all  refresh- 
ment to  the  jaded  spirits  from  without,  close 
confinement,  and  consuming  anxiety  within,  be- 
gan at  last  to  make  inroads  upon  the  hitherto 
unbroken  health  of  Oertrude.  This  did  not 
serve  to  enliven  the  scene ;  and  such  was  the 
state  to  which  the  nerves  of  the  whole  family 
were  at  last  reduced,  that  they  all  agreed  in 
the  belief  that  never  before  were  such  hideous 
bowlings  of  the  wintry  blast  heard  around  the 
house  of  Beauton,  or  amid  its  leafless  trees. 
When  once  the  nerves  are  in  a  state  to  be  at 
all  affected  by  this,  there  are  few  things  pro- 
duce a  more  painful  impression  upon  them ;  but 
it  is  one,  the  force  of  which  can  be  ftdly  con- 
ceived only  in  a  large,  dreary,  and  nearly  unin- 
habited mansion  in  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  sickness,  and  de- 
pression, a  letter  arrived  from  Lady  Augusta 
Starling,  who  had  gone  early  in  the  winter  to  a 
dowager  aunt  of  hers  in  London,  whose  old- 
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faahioned  habits  still  prompted  her  to  fly  the 
country  with  the  last  green  leaf,  and  seek  the 
warmth  and  shelter  of  the  metropolis. 

The  wisest  cannot  foresee  what  will  eventn* 
ally  tend  to  their  advantage.  Lady  Augusta 
would  have  been  extremely  well  pleased  to  have 
deferred  her  visit  to  a  later  period;  but  her  aunt 
pretty  plamly  intimated  to  her,  that  if  she  in- 
tended as  heretofore  to  make  the  house  in 
Berkeley-square  her  home  during  the  whole  of 
the  belU-seasotiy  she  must  make  up  her  mind 
to  endure  it  also  for  a  part  of  the  dwDOger^sea" 
son ;  and  she  was  forced  to  comply.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  when  other  fiiir  anglers  were 
only  beginning  to  weave  their  nets  and  gauzes 
for  the  coming  season,  Lady  Augusta  wrote  to 
inform  Gertrude  that  she  was  already  convert- 
ing hers  into  her  wedding  gown. 

"  And  now,  Gertrude,''  continued  the  lively 
young  lady,  aftervery kind  and  anxious  inquiries, 
^*  comes  the  pith  of  the  story.  You  must  be  my 
bridesmaid ;— *nay,  do  not  start,  or  shrink.     The 
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matter  stands  thus :  married  in  London  I  cannot 
be ;  people  would  either  say  that  I  took  the  man 
at  a  week^s  notice,  en  passant y  or  that  I  remain- 
ed in  town  ont  of  season  on  purpose  to  catch  any 
stray  creature  that  happened  for  his  own  misfor- 
tune to  be  passing  through.  Now,  as  I  like  nei- 
ther of  these  altematiyes,  I  have  determined 
upon  retiring  to  *  cool  shades  and  purling  brooks.^ 
What  though  the  shades  may  be  of  Lapland 
temperature  just  now,  and  the  purling  brooks 
swollen  to  roaring  torrents,  —  still,  however, 
they  may  yee/,  they  will  sound  pretty  well ;  and 
people  may  then  suppose,  you  know,  that  the 
victim  came  down  to  shoot  or  hunt  with  papa, 
and  when  he  thought  he  had  been  most  success- 
fill,  only  brought  home  a  wounded  hart  for  his 
pains : — ^may  that  pass  ?  However,  in  addition 
to  all  these  wise  reasons,  papa  chooses  that  the 
wedding  should  take  phice  at  the  old  mansion ; 
because,  as  Cranberry  is  in  Paris,  there  is  nobody 
here  to  give  me  away^  and  all  that ;  and  papa 
says  he  would  rather  see  me  die  an  old  maid 
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than  come  up  from  the  foxes  and  hares  just 
now :  so,  Gertrade,  consent  fftm  musU  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  Lord  Lusoombe  but  what  I  sap- 
pose  you  know  ahready ;  that  he  is  just  returned 
from  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  T  *  ♦  ♦  ♦,  &c. 
honours  which  are  never  conferred  on  bojfs :  but 
then,  you  know,  I  am  yery  steady.  Adieu ! 
dearest  Gertrude, 

Ever  yours, 

A.  8. 
^^  P.S.  Remember,  I  do  not  consider  that  a 
bridesmaid  fulfils  her  duty  unless  she  watches 
by  the  bride  during  the  honey-moon  at  least,  to 
brush  away  any  little  imperfections  that  might 
turn  the  honey  into  gall  during  that  important 


season.''^ 


^^  How  did  this  letter  come?^^  said  Gertrude 
to  her  father,  observing  that  there  was  no  post- 
mark on  it. 

**  It  came  under  cover  to  me,^  he  replied. 
''  She  wrote  to  me  also,  to  beg  I  would  if  pos- 
sible enforce  her  request.^ 
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<*  But  I  hope  yon  haye  no  thoughts  of  doing 
so,  my  dear  father.  Lady  Angnsta  can  be  at 
no  loss  for  friends  on  this  occasion ;  and  indeed, 
indeed,  sir,  I  have  neither  spirits  nor  inclination 
for  SQch  scenes  at  present.^ 

^^  Why,  that  ^8  the  very  reason,  child,  she 
wishes  yon  to  go.  Paris  is  sach  a  gay  dashing 
place  jnst  now,  that  they  say  it  would  pnt  a  frog 
into  spirits.^ 

"  Paris,   sir !  —  why  do  yon  mention  Pa- 
ris?" 

"  What !  why,  did  she  not  mention  it  to  you  ? 
Nay,  then,  perhaps  I  have  said  it  too  soon: 
bnt,  hang  me  I  if  she  conld  have  hit  on  a  worse 
schemer  or  manoenvrer  in  the  world  to  second 
her  than  myself;  even  Miss  Wilson  wonld  have 
done  better.  Bnt  the  short  and  the  long  of  it 
is  this,  Gertrude;  she  goes  for  a  month  to 
Paris  immediately  after  the  wedding,  and  she 
insists  upon  your  accompanpng  her;  and,  I 
must  say,  I  think  it  would  do  you  a  great  deal 
of  good.'' 
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<*  Mjr  dear  frther,  I  would  not  think  of  it  for 
worlds  r 

**  That  ^s  agreeable,  when  I  say  I  wish  that 
jou  ahonld/^ 

*^  I  did  not  hear  you  say  so,  sir ;  bnt,  even  so, 
I  am  sure  yon  will  think  better  of  it,  I  could 
not  leave  Herbert  in  such  a  state.^ 

*^  Why,  what  good  are  you  doing  him  ?  Ood 
knows,  if  you  were,  I  would  be  the  last  to  bid 
you  go ;  but  as  you  cannot  do  him  any  good,  I 
wish  very  much  you  would  go.  You  know 
very  well  Mr.  C.  in  his  last  visit  said  you  were 
the  patient  yourself  now,  and  that  change  of 
scene  was  absolutely  necessary  for  you.  It  "s 
quite  enough  to  see  one  of  you  dying,  or  woirse 
than  dying,  before  my  eyes.— Gome,  donH  cry, 
Gertrude,  t&ere  ^s  a  good  girl !  Think  of 
what  I  Ve  said/^  And  muttering  <*  I  can't 
stand  this  !^  he  hastily  left  the  room. 

Lady  Augusta  herself  arrived  a  few  days 
after  to  reiterate  her  petition ;  but  not  all  that 
she  could  urge,  nor  all  that  Mr.  C,  in  answer 
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to  a  letter  from  her  father,  could  prescribe,  bad 
the  slightest  weight  with  Gertrade,  until  a  letter 
arrivjed  from  her  lover,  written  in  a  tone  of  real 
alarm  at  the  accounts  her  fother  had  given  him 
of  her  health,  and  assuring  her  that  if  she  did 
not  consent  to  try  change  of  air  and  scene, 
which  the  present  fi^vourable  opportunity  offered 
to  her,  he  should  not  only  consider  her  as  failing 
in  her  regard  for  his  happiness,  but  should  con- 
sider himself  released  from  his  promise,  and  bound 
to  fly  to  her  immediately,  to  urge  by  his  presence 
all  that  his  wishes  in  absence  failed  to  effect. 

'*  For  my  sake  V  (those  irresistible  words 
from  lips  we  love) — "  For  my  sake !  go,  my 
Oertrude,^  he  continued.  '^  Every  one  that  can, 
ought  to  see  Paris  at  this  interesting  moment, 
when  the  national  feeling  is  in  a  ferment  that 
casts  up  all  its  peculiarities  in  turn.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  after  this  it  will  subside,  and,  by 
constant  and  friendly  intercourse  with  England, 
in  time  become  so  assimilated  with  us,  that 
little  of  interest  will  remain  in  visiting  it.     60, 
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then,  my  dearest,  that  I  may  always  have  to 
boast  of  my  wife  having  seen  it,-— not  in  ita 
glory,  bat  ere  yet  the  shadow  of  its  glory 
had  passed  from  the  earth.  And  let  me  whis- 
per, that  as  three  months  of  my  probation 
are  over,  and  my  happiness  is  to  be  crowned 
within  three  more,  it  will  be  a  pity  to  lose  such 
an  opportunity  for  making  up  sach  a  trousBtau 
as  shall  enable  yon  to  kill  as  many  ladies  by 
enyy  of  your  dresa^  as  I  shall  gentlemen  by  envy 
of  my  wife.  Farewell,  dearest !  Date  your 
next  letter  except  one  from  Paris.^ 

Vandeleur^s  wishes,  thus  urged,  were  not  to 
be  resisted ;  but  even  in  giving  her  consent  to 
Lady  Augusta  she  betrayed  the  effort  it  was  to 
her  spirits,  and  how  gladly  she  would  have  been 
spared  it. 

^^  And  do  you  really  love  Lord  Luscombe, 
Augusta? — a  man  old  enough  to  be  your  &- 
ther  !^^  she  asked,  as  if  almost  in  hopes  still  to 
escape,  even  by  rendering  her  friend  dissatisfied 
with  her  own  prospects. 
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I  reaUy  love  his  rank  and  station  in  life : 
naj,  Oertrude,  donH  look  so  shocked.  Well, 
then,  I  reaUj  like  all  I  Ve  known  of  him ;  and 
he  is  yeiy  well  esteemed  as  to  character,  and 
all  my  fiunilj  liked  the  match,  and  I  ^m  very 
dntifbl  and  obedient.  Now  is  not  that  the  way 
to  say  it  ?  What !  not  a  snule  yet  ?  Why, 
yon  are  really  sadly  changed,  my  poor  Oer- 
tmde.'' 

*'  I  am  indeed,  Angosta,'**  said  the  poor 
girl,  bursting  into  tears,  ^^  and  I  fear  you  will 
heartily  repent  of  the  companion  yon  have 
diosen ; — ^bnt  it  is  not  yet  too  late  ?^^ 

^^Nay,  that  is  not  kind,  dear  Gertrude. 
Though  not  a  yery  old  creature  myself,  yet  I 
know  how  much  change  of  scene  produces 
change  of  feeling;  and  I  look  to  giving  you 
back  to  Oodfirey  the  blooming  bride  he  first 
oourted.** 

A  &int  smile  and  as  fidnt  a  blush  were  now 
just  visible. 

'^And  I  assure  you,  Gertrude,  that  is  part 
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of  my  motiTe  for  being  so  very  urgent,  after 
you  expressed  so  much  dislike  to  the  plan.  Bat 
you  must  second  me  yourself,  and  not  refuse  to 
be  amused.^^ 

^'  I  shall  certainly  at  least  not  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  it,  and  will  promise  to  do  all  in  my 
power,  dear,  kind  Augusta,  that  you  may  not 
repent  of  your  good-nature.^ 

As  the  time  for  the  marriage  to  take  plaoe 
now  rapidly  approached,  Gertrude  grew,  if  pos- 
sible, more  assiduous  than  ever  about  her  bro- 
ther. At  least  she  changed  the  course  of  her 
assiduity;  and  all  the  affectionate  tenderness 
she  had  hitherto  delighted  in  exercising  to- 
wards him  herself,  she  now  aB  anxiously  labour- 
ed to  instil  into  Miss  Wilson :  there  was  not  an 
hour  in  the  day  in  which  she  did  not  endeayour 
to  impress  upon  her  how  much  his  safety  de- 
pended on  the  most  affectionate  attention  and 
watchfulness.  That  impression  was  probably 
beyond  the  poor  woman^s  limited  intellect  to  re- 
tain ;  but  Oertrude  saw  with  delight,  that  tiie 
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force  of  habit  and  obedience  seemed  yery  tolera- 
bly  to  supply  the  place  of  feeling ;  and  what 
she  had  now  seen  Gtortmde  do  for  months,  she 
seemed  able  enough  to  follow.  And  alas !  the 
state  in  which  Herbert  continued  seemed  to 
require  but  little  more. 

He  now  seldom  uttered  a  distinct  sentence, 
or  manifested  the  least  desire  to  move  about ; 
and  as  the  weather  was  by  no  means  such  as  to 
induce  them  to  put  any  force  on  his  inclinations, 
he  sat  from  morning  till  night  in  his  arm-chair, 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  state  of  existence ;  as  if 
the  vital  spark  still  lingered,  but  in  its  yery 
lowest  proportion. 

Still,  although  Oertrude  felt  better  satisfied 
with  Miss  Wilson^s  attention  than  she  perhaps 
expected,  she  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to 
commit  so  precious  a  diarge  to  one  of  her  ca- 
libre, who,  if  any  change  should  take  place, 
would  certainly  never  think  it  called  for  a 
ebange  of  treatment;— nor  yet  to  her  anxious, 
but  impatient  and  unskilful   father.     When, 
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therefore,  she  first  made  up  her  mind  to  ac- 
company Lady  Augusta,  she  immediately  wrote, 
with  her  &ther^s  consent,  to  old  Mr.  Mason,  to 
mention  the  circumstances  of  the  &mily,  and 
to  entreat  that  he  would  return  to  watch  over 
his  beloved  pupil  in  her  absence. 

*^  And  now  take  care,  Miss  Wilson,^  Mr. 
Evelyn  said  with  a  gravity  and  seriousnetse 
which  he  knew  would  have  due  weight  with 
her,  and  which  now  were  more  consonant  to  his 
feelings  than  jesting, — '^  take  care  that  I  hear 
no  more  of  your  outrageous  attacks  upon  the 
poor  old  man ;  for  I  tell  you  plainly,  that,  by 
the  Lord!  he  never  shall  again  leave  my  house 
for  you — ^if  indeed  he  will  consent  to  enter  it 
while  you  are  here.'' 

Miss  Wilson  hung  her  head ;  and,  exactly  as 
a  child  of  ten  years  old  might  do  when  repri- 
manded for  a  fault,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^*  I 
will  not,  sir,  say  any  more  to  him  I'' 

Not  a  word  had  been  heard  of  Mr.  Mason 
since  he  left  Beauton  Park.     In  the  first  days 
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of  aflSiction  no  one  thonght  of  the  poor  old  man ; 
and  when  at  last  Vandeleur  recollected  and 
wrote  to  him,  he  never  seemed  to  have  taken 
any  notice  of  the  letter.  Oertrade  wrote  again 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  still  without  pro- 
ducing a  reply;  but  as  she  conld  not  for  a 
moment  do  him  the  injustice  to  attribute  this 
silence  either  to  forgetftdness  of  his  affection  for 
Herbert,  or  want  of  sympathy  in  his  misfor- 
tune, she  set  it  down  either  to  some  accident  to 
himself,  or  some  oddity — too  inexperienced  to 
know  that  oddities  of  his  sort  are  only  odd  in 
manner  or  expression,  never  in  feeling.  Indeed 
the  very  word  odd  on  human  lips,  which  are  so 
prone  to  speak  evil,  should  be  (and  perhaps  is) 
much  more  generally  understood  to  imply  some- 
thing above,  rather  than  below,  the  conunon ; 
something  which  inferior  minds  cannot  exactly 
comprehend,  and  yet,  instinctively  feeling  that 
it  is  above  censure,  satisfy  their  consciences  by 
the  word  «*  ocU." 

As  poor  Oertmde,  however,  had  no  feelings 
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of  envy  towards  Mr.  Mason,  and  waa  willing  to 
give  him  credit  for  all  that  was  good  and  kind, 
she  now  wrote  again  on  the  eye  of  her  depart* 
nre,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  home  next 
morning  with  a  very  heavy  heart  indeed,  when 
the  old  man  himself  arrived ;  but  so  worn  and  so 
altered,  that  everyone  started  at  his  appearanoe. 
On  being  questioned,  however,  he  merely  said 
that  he  had  not  been  well  all  the  winter,  and 
was  a  little  fatigaed  by  the  journey. 

^*  A  little  I — ^why,  you  seem  scaroely  able  to 
stand,^  said  Mr.  Evelyn. 

^^  I  shall  be  better  presently,  sir,^  he  said, 
as  he  sank  almost  fiunting  into  a  chair. 

Oertmde  brought  him  a  glass  of  wine,  whidi 
he  hastily  swallowed,  and  seemed  to  revive  a 
little. 

*<  But  what  has  been  the  matter,  Mr.  Mar 
son  P^^  Mr.  Evelyn  asked :  *'  you  were  so  very 
healthy  all  the  time  you  were  here.^ 

Mr.  Mason  only  smiled. 
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^^  Did  yoa  get  Major  Vandelenr^B  first  let- 
ter ?^  asked  Gertrude. 

*'I  did,^  he  replied;  and  no  one  eared  to 
inquire  farther  the  cause  of  his  long  illness. 
The  old  man  never  had  loved  any  one  else  since 
the  days  of  his  youth. 

When  after  some  time  he  requested  to  see  his 
beloved  pupil,  the  meeting  between  them  was 
affecting  to  the  last  degree.    He  entered  the 
room  shaking  £rom  head  to  foot,  from  aU  the 
cautions  that  had  been  given  him  not  to  alarm 
the   youth.     Herbert  did   not  for  some  time 
notice    his    entrance;    at  last  Gertrude  said, 
<'  Dearest  Herbert,  th^e  is  your  dear  Mr.  Ma- 
son come  to  see  you.^     He  raised  his  eyes  very 
slowly^  a  fiunt  colour  came  to  his  cheek,  and  a 
slight  movement  of  his  lips  was  perceptible. 
Mr.  Mason  had  to  be  carried  from  the  room, 
and  from  the  adjoining  apartments  altogether, 
that  his  sobs  might  not  reach  his  pupil'^s  ears. 
He  retired  almost  immediately  to  bed ;  and  as 
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the  wedding  was  to  take  place  eaily  next  day, 
Oertnide  saw  him  no  more. 

Though  much  affected  hj  the  scene  of  the 
evening   before,   she    rose  that  morning  with 
lightened  spirits  at  leaving  her  beloved  brother 
with  so  kind  and  so  anxions  a  friend,  and  flat- 
tered herself  that  his  own  exhaustion  was  chiefly 
produced  by  over-exertion  after  illness.    Pre- 
vious to  settbg  out,  she  stole  into  her  brother^s 
room ;  but,  as  he  still  slept,  she  only  knelt  by  his 
side  for  a  moment,  and  uttered  a  prayer  for  his 
safety ;  then  taking  an  affectionate  &rewell  of 
her  father,  and  repeating  her  cautions  to  Miss 
Wilson,  she  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  was 
borne  to  a  scene  how  different  from  that  she 
left  behind  her!     A  bright  and  lovely  early 
spring  morning,  together  with  a  letter  fi^m  her 
lover,  put  into  her  hands  by  a  servant  return- 
ing from  the  post  town,   thanking  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  and  gratefrd  terms  for  her  com- 
pliance, served  to  cheer  and  enliven  her,  and 
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she  arrived  at  Lord  Foxhill^s  mansion  in  toler- 
able spirits. 

The  wedding  took  place  immediatelj  on  her 
arriyal ;  and  in  about  an  honr  afterwards,  Lord 
and  Lady  Lnscombe,  Gertrude,  and  their  re- 
spective attendants,  set  out  for  Paris. 

^*  I  see  70U  brought  no  nutid,  Gertrude,^^  said 
Lady  Luscombe. 

^^  No :  you  know  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
have  Mrs.  Whitecross  as  soon  as  you  provided 
yourself  with  a  French  one ;  so  I  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  bring  another:  besides,  you 
know,  we  settled  I  should  not.^ 

^'  Yes,  but  I  half  repent  it  now ;  for  the  mo- 
ment  I  told  Whitecross  that  she  was  to  go  to 
live  with  Mrs.  Vandeleury  she  got  into  such  ec- 
stasies, that  I  expect  very  little  comfort  from 
her  tn  attendant.  I  think  she  considers  you 
her  lady  already;  at  least,  she  certainly  con- 
siders Vandeleur  her  lord.*" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?^ 

VOL.  II.  c 
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*^  That  she  really  almost  worshipB  him.  I 
never  heard  one  human  being  speak  of  another 
as  she  does  of  him.^ 

^'  You  are  so  kind,  dear  Augusta,  to  try  to 
lend  me  to  chat  on  what  you  think  an  inspiring 
subject ;  but  I  promised  you  I  should  exert 
myself,  and  I  assure  you  I  fed  much  better, 
much  less  miserable,  already,  than  I  should  have 
thought  possible;  so  choose  some  topic  in  which 
Ldrd  Luscombe  can  join,^  (and  she  smiled  across 
to  him,)  ^^  and  you  shall  see  how  well  I  shall 
behave/* 

^^  Come,  then,  my  lord,  do  tell  us  some  of 
the  sights  you  have  seen  in  your  wanderings 
over  the  world,**  said  his  bride. 

^'  I  am  too  much  charmed  with  the  sight  be- 
fore me,  to  think  of  looking  back.** 

*^  Oh,  but  as  it  would  not  be  very  pretty  in 
us  to  return  the  compliment,  pray  have  pity  on 
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*^  I  should  then  rather  you  would  look  for- 
ward than  back.** 
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^'  StiU,^  said  she,  affecting  to  stretch  her  head 
forwards  towards  the  opposite  seat,  where  Lord 
Lnscombe  sat  with  his  back  to  the  horses,  ^^  still 
I  can  see  but  the  one  object,  your  lordship/^ 

'^  And  is  that  not  enough,  Augusta?'*^ 

<<  Why^  really  now  that  is  the  most  conceitr 
ed,  or  else  the  most  ill-bred,  speech  I  ever 
heard.  Either  it  is  addressed  to  Miss  Evelyn 
as  well  as  me,  in  which  case  it  is  conceited ;  or 
else  you  have  entirely  forgotten  that  her  eyes 
may  require  refreshment  while  your  own  are 
feasting  so  luxuriously,  which  is  yery  ill-bred/^ 

"  I  believe  I  had  best  leave  this  whimsical 
girl  to  you,  Miss  Evelyn,^  said  Lord  Luscombe, 
smiling ;  ^^  I  seldom  can  make  anything  of  her.*^ 

Jn  such  sort  of  conversation,  if  conversation 
it  may  be  called,  the  time  passed  over.  Lord 
and  Lady  Lnscombe,  though  both  well-meaning, 
and  ^'  fair  to  pass^  as  to  intellect,  were  neither 
of  them  gifted  with  real  talents  for  conversation. 
Lady  Lnscombe  could  always  rattle  on  upon 
whatever  was  passing  before  her  at  the  moment, 
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but  fieldom  had  the  power  of  deeply  enga^g 
the  attention ;  and  Lord  Lnscombe,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  a  man  of  the  world,  had  just 
enough  of  tact  to  describe  well  most  of  what  he 
had  seen  as  aightsy  but  never  had  attained  to  de- 
ducing a  single  new  idea  from  them ;  and  as  at 
this  moment  his  thoughts  were,  as  he  said  him- 
self more  engaged  upon  the  present  than  the 
past,  he  was  not  particularly  entertaining  to  his 
companions. 

Still  the  time  did  pass  on,  and  they  aniyed 
without  accident,  or  annoyance,  in  what  was 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  considered 
the  gayest  city  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  Apathy's  oold  brink. 

To  seize  the  soul,  and  teach  it  how  to  think ; 

To  tell  of  Nature's  wonders,  till  the  lot 

Of  self,  with  all  its  mimic  care's  foigot; 

And  new  creations  open  on  the  soul, 

With  bursts  of  joy  beyond  this  world's  control; 

Till  the  freed  spirit,  purified,  refined, 

Leaves  puny  woes  and  discontent  behind, 

To  seek  at  last  the  goal  they  cannot  reach  :— 

This  is  the  true  morality  to  teadi. 

Anomtmous. 

Is  Paris,  as  it  was  at  that  period,  what  a 
completely  new  view  of  life  presented  itself  to 
Oertrade !  who,  until  launched  at  once  with  her 
gay  friend  into  the  gayest  circles,  composed  of 
visiters  from  almost  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world,  had  scarcely  ever  wandered  beyond  the 
precincts  of  her  own  domain. 
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Lord  Lnscombe  had  visited  Paris  once  before 
in  an  official  character,  which,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, ensured  his  party  being  received  at 
once  into  the  verj  first  circles  even  of  foreign 
society.  And  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  to  every  class  of  intellect  than  the 
society  then  to  be  enjoyed  in  Paris.  For  the 
gay,  there  were  unusual  excitement  and  variety ; 
for  the  contemplative,  there  was  a  panorama  of 
events,  such  as  one  lifetime  could  never  hope  to 
comprise  again  ;  for  the  philosopher,  there  was 
food  for  study  in  the  impulses  which  had  brought 
about  such  mighty  changes ;  for  the  old,  there 
was  the  hope  of  peace— for  the  young,  the  hope 
of  war ;  but  no  class,  no  sex,  no  age,  was  left  in 
a  state  of  dull  stagnation.  And  between  the 
iours  de  vaUts^  the  deepest  subjects  of  poli- 
tical interests  were  discussed  by  lips  that  imtfl 
then  had  only  opened  to  pronoonce  upon  a 
ballet  or  an  opera:  people^s  miads  were  kept 
on  t)ie  stretch  in  the  gayest  coterie ;  and  tfaiB  is 
the  real  charm  of  society. 
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For  the  first  few  days  Gertnide  moved  about 
gad  and  pensiye ;  she  was  terrified  and  grieved 
to  find  herself  so  far  from  Herbert,  and — ^from 
Vandelenr.  But,  of  all  human  beings,  hers  was^ 
the  nature  least  calculated  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  pleasure  and  excitement.  It  happened 
that,  amongst  the  accomplishments  upon  which 
Gertrude^s  mother  had  prided  herself,  was  that 
of  speaking  French  fluently, — an  accomplish- 
ment then  less  a  matter  of  course  than  it  is  at 
present.  This  she  had  in  her  first  days  of  in* 
dustiy  imparted  to  her  children ;  and  the  habit 
of  speaking  to  them  in  that  language  ojice  ac^ 
quired,  she  had  never  totally  abandoned,  es- 
pecially with  her  daughter.  The  consequence 
was,  that  though  still  £Eur  from  speaking  the 
language  correctly  or  elegantly,  Gertrude  found 
herself  at  as  little  loss  to  understand,  or  make 
herself  understood,  in  Paris,  as  most  English 
women  did  who  visited  it  at  that  time.  In 
addition  to  the  facility  this  acquirement  afford- 
ed her  of  forming  acquaintances,  and  enjoying  the 
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society  of  foreigners,  several  of  Lord  Lnacombe'^s 
friends  were  amongst  those  who  had  for  many 
years  found  refuge  in  Engbind  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  their  own  country,  and  who  had, 
while  there,  received  hospitality  and  kindnew 
from  his  family ; — good  offices  which  were  by 
many  forgotten,  but  which  by  many  also  were 
warmly  remembered,  and  repaid  as  fiir  as  cir- 
cumstances admitted.  Altogether  Oertrude 
was  as  favourably  placed  for  enjoying  all  that 
is  supposed  to  constitute  enjoyment  to  the 
youthful  mind,  as  external  matters  could 
ensure, . 

Nor  did  she  remain  insensible  to  their  cheer- 
ing influence.  .By  degrees  her  courage  and  her 
spirits  recovered  their  tone;  her  &ther  was 
careful  to  write  no  depressing  accounts  of  Her- 
bert ;  and  by  the  time  that  Lord  Luscombe'^8 
party  had  been  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in 
Paris,  Gertrude  found  herself  an  olgect  of  uni- 
versal attention  and  admiration  in  the  circles  in 
which  they  moved,  and  had  even  found  it  ne- 
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cessary,  with  a  bltiahing  cheeky  to  request  of 
Lady  Lnseombe  to  suffer  her  engagement  with 
Vandelenr  to  be  generally  understood.  This 
{xrecaution,  seconded  by  her  own  delicate  and 
retiring  manners,  had  the  effect  of  freeing  her 
from  seyeral  professed  admirers,  especially 
amongst  her  own  countrymen;  and,  without 
this  unwholesome  food  for  female  yanity,  there 
stiU  remained  plenty  to  interest  and  delight 
her. 

It  has  been  said  that  Oertrude^s  education 
(as  it  is  called)  had  been  rather  desultory,  and 
such  as  her  natural  aversion  from  study  or 
sedentary  habits  left  yery  imperfect :  but  that 
very  dislike  to  study,  when  joined  to,  and  pro-> 
ceeding  from,  eagerness  and  yiyadty  of  mind 
and  perception,  as  it  did  in  her,  rendered  her 
the  more  susceptible  of,  and  delighted  with, 
whateyer  information  or  new  ideas  she  could 
acquire  independent  of  that  study.  At  Beau- 
ton  this  enjoyment  was  almost  denied  her,— 
indeed  was  one  of  which  she  scarcely  knew 
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the  existence ;  but  when  launched  into  the 
enlightened,  spirituel  circles  of  PanAan  life, 
where  the  mysteries  of  nature  were  turned 
into  children's  toys,  and  the  hourgtoia  who  sold 
them  conld  lecture  on  their  properties,  she 
really  began  to  feel  as  if  she  had  only  then 
begun  to  live.  Yet  far  was  this  feeling  from 
bringing  any  coolness  in  her  fidthfnl  heart  to 
those  she  had  loved  and  left;  the  only  effect 
it  produced  towards  them,  was  to  make  her  won- 
der how  they  could  so  much  have  loved  one  so 
&r  beneath  them ;  and  she  determined,  during 
her  short  excursion,  like  the  bee,  to  gather  all 
the  treasure  that  she  could  from  every  one  who 
was  willing,  to  impart  it,  and  carry  it  all  foith-' 
.flilfy  home  to  her  own  hive. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  this  vivacity 
of  mind,  and  intelligent  delight  in  eveiything 
she  saw,  were,  in  so  young  and  so  lovely  a  girl, 
beheld  by  liberal,  polished,  and  enlightened  per* 
sons  with  interest  and  indulgence;  and  many 
a   gentleman,   whose  gallantries  and    personal 
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compliments  she  had  effectually  repressed,  passed 
a  delightfbl  eyening  in  describing  to  her  the 
principles  of  some  ingenious  toy,  or  showing  her 
some  beautiful  chemical  experiment* 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  her  mind  was  incon- 
ceivable to  those  who  from  their  earlier  years 
haye  been  familiar  with  such  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments;   it  was  delicious — ^it  was  intoxicating. 
Her  ideas  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
became  exalted,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  inexperience,  she  could  scarcely  be 
persuaded,  that  where  so  many  wonders  had  been 
discovered,  all  should  not  in  time  become  so ; 
and  to  the  question,  *^  Why  should  they  not  ?^ 
it  was  not  in  the  power,  still  less  was  it  the 
interest,  of  those  who  excited  these  emotions, 
to  reply. 

Much  that  they  taught  her  was  true  and 
valuable,  but  many  unproved  theories  were  also 
presented  to  her ;  and  her  principles  of  cultiva- 
tion, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  were 
not  sufficiently  matured  to  distinguish  between 
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them,  where  all  was  received  on  tmst  by  her ; 
and,  alas !  she  had  no  friend  at  hand  to  guide 
her  through  the  dangerous,  because  dazzling, 
paths  of  sdentific  speculation.  To  Lord  and 
Lady  Luscombe,  indeed,  she  sometimes  men- 
tioned her  new  field  of  enjoyment;  but  they« 
though  politely  attentive  to  what  she  said,  were 
too  prudent  to  hazard  an  opinion  where  they 
had  never  had  an  idea,  and  only  rejoiced  that 
she  had  found  anything  so  fully  to  absorb  her 
attention. 

Amongst  the  persons  of  the  French  nobUsse 
who  had  received  attentions  from  the  fiunily  of 
Lord  Luscombe  in  England,  was  the  Count  De 
TEspour,  an  ancient  and  respectable  nobleman, 
but  who  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
demons  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  had  suffered 
so  severely,  that  while  in  exile  in  England,  and 
reduced  in  many  instances  to  what  he  consider- 
ed degradation,  he  affected  the  incognito,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  De  Brons.  He  had  re- 
turned to  his  country  and  gleaned  up  the  remains 
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of  his  property ;  and  though  he  was  now  no  more, 
his  only  son  procured  an  introduction  to  Lord 
Luscomhe^s  house,  under  the  pretext  of  return- 
ing thanks  for  the  civility  his  fiumly  had  re- 
ceived when  in  England.  He  was  that  same 
De  Brons,  now  the  Count  De  PEspoir,  from 
whose  snares  Vandeleur  had  rescued  the  present 
Mrs.  Whitecross  when  Sally  Henshawe. 

In  very  early  youth  young  De  TEspoir  had 
evinced  talents  of  no  ordinary  dass ;  and  as  his 
&ther  was  anxious  to  afford  him  «very  advan- 
tage for  cultivatiDg  them,  he  procured,  as  his 
tutor,  a  young  (German  student,  who  had  come  to 
Paris  on  a  visit  to  a  sister  of  his  married  there : 
but  who,  liking  the  gaieties  of  that  dty,  and  its 
stirring  interests,  better  than  the  life  he  led  in 
his  own  country-home,  decided  upon  remaining 
there ;  and  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  do  so, 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  largely  on  his  own 
talents  to  procure  the  means. 

Nature  had  by  no  means  been  niggardly  to 
Edelstein :  he  was  bom  without  any  dangerous 
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or  leading  passion,  and  with  a  fieur  proportion 
of  the  ingenuity  and  talent   of  his  country; 
but  circumstances  had   been   un&yourable  to 
him.    He  came  to  Paris  a  young  and  ines]»e- 
rienced  man,   if  not  in  love  with  yirtue,    cer- 
tainly unused  to  vice:   but  such,  at  that  pe- 
riod, was  the  state  of  society  there,  that  to 
look  on,  and  be  able  to  snatch  what  was  good 
from  such  a  ftuniace  of  eril,  and  not  perish 
in  the  attempt,    required  a  firmer  character 
and  more  settled  principles  than  were  those  of 
the  young  German  student.    He  explored  the 
depths  of  human   nature   indeed,  but  without 
the  safety-lamp  of  true  philosophy;  and  though 
he  perished  not,  he  fell  into  that  moral  lethargy 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  snatch* 
ing  some  gUttering  particles  from  the  mine ; 
and  though  mingled  with   much   dross,    and 
earthy  impurities,  they  yet  shone  sufficiently  to 
enable  him,  after  some  time,  to  offer  himself  as 
the  instructor  of  youth. 
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Fate  threw  him  in  the  wbj  of  the  Connt  De 
rEspoir,  who  engaged  him  for  his  only  son, 
then  a  hoy  abont  twelre  yean  of  age.  Very 
soon  after  this  amaigement  was  made,  the  Re- 
Tolution  broke  oat ;  and  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  connt  to  fly  from  that  country  and 
carry  his  son  with  him,  Edelstein  having  little 
inducement  to  remain  behind,  and  being  very 
greedy  in  the  pursuit  of  novelty,  implored  per- 
mission to  follow  his  fortunes; 

They  came  to  England,  and  the  Count  De 
FEspoir  was  but  too  happy  to  accq>t  of  such 
hospitality  as  his  rank,  and  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes, procured  him  from  the  English,  on  his 
own  behalf,  and  to  place  his  son  at  a  school 
where  he  might  still  pursue  his  education.  The 
Oerman  tutor  was  separated  from  his  patron  for 
a  time,  and  after  continuing  for  about  two  years 
to  procure  a  precarious  livelihood  by  his  talents, 
he  determined  upon  taking  orders,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  his  respectability ;  and  with  some 
difficulty  got  himself  ordained  by  an  ex-bishop 
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of  Franoe,  at  the  instance  of  the  C!ount  De 
FEspoir. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  motiyes, 
and  followed  by  no  active  duties,  could  piodu€)ie 
much  influence  upon  his  character;  or,  without 
more  interest  than  he  possessed,  upon  his 
worldly  fortunes;  he  continued,  therefore,  the 
same  unsteady,  wild,  and  fanciful  creature 
he  had  oyer  been,  trifling  with  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  only  sipping  enough 
of  each  to  render  them  dangerous  to  himself 
and  others,  until  after  a  few  years,  the  course 
of  eyents  placed  him  as  an  usher  at  the  same 
school  in  ohire  where  yoimg  De  FEspoir 

now  was,  in  the  sort  of  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  pupil  and  teacher:  that  is,  the 
terms  of  education  were  lowered  in  his  feyour, 
on  account  of  the  purity  and  correctness  of  his 
French  accent. 

Hitherto  De  FEspoir,  at  the  different  schools 
he  had  been  at,  had  passed  as  a  sort  of  cha- 
racter, whom,  if  nobody  praised,  eyery  one 
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seemed  afraid  to  blame.  An  odd^  startling  sort 
of  daringneas  now  and  then  broke  out  in  his 
sentiments,  and  even  in  his  conduct ;  bnt  as  he 
quickly  was  able  to  restrain  the  one,  and  to 
turn  the  other  off  in  a  satirical  laugh,  people 
were  willing  to  pass  him  hy  ao  a  French- 
man. 

When,  however,  Edelstein  appeared  at  Mr. 
Hamilton's  school,  the  scene  was  changed.  The 
long-smothered  fire  broke  out  under  the  sanction 
of  a  coadjutor ;  and  the  German  and  the  French- 
man, though  very  unlike  in  natural  disposition, 
thus  meeting  iu  a  foreign  land,  became  link- 
ed in  bonds  of  friendship  far  beyond  those 
necessarily  attendant  on  their  former  acquaint- 
ance. Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  opposite 
than  were  the  characters  of  the  two  young  men. 
It  might  almost*  haye  been  supposed  that  they 
had  each  been  changed  at  their  birth ;  for  while 
the  Oerman  was  animated,  volatile,  and  un- 
steady, the  Frenchman  was  deep,  reflective, 
cool,  and  designing.    But  as  if  each,  by  myste- 
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rions  sympath  j,  recogmsed  hk  own  proper  nature 
in  the  other,  they  became  firmest  iiiends ;  and 
this  &tal  friendship  gave  the  last  puff  to  Uie 
already  waning  lamp  of  Hans  Edelsiein'^s  prin- 
ciples. 

De  FEspoir  had  deeply  felt  his  family'^s  fall ; 
but  he  felt  it  only  in  their  loss  of  wealth  as  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  his  earliest  thoughts 
turned  to  the  possibility  of  supplying  that  want. 
While  yet  in  his  boyhood,  he  had  sounded  seve- 
ral of  the  companions  whom  chance  threw  in 
his  way  upon  these  means ;  but  the  plain  and 
plodding  honesty  of  John  Bull,  and  the  happy 
oircumstances  of  English  youth,  rendered  them 
alike  unable  and  unwilling  to  understand  or  to 
second  his  schemes.  For  a  time  he  suffered 
those  visions  to  slumber,  or  was  forced  to  con- 
ceal them  within  lus  own  breast,"  and  endeavour- 
ed to  make  himself  amends  by  such  amusements 
as  were  within  his  reach.  But  no  sooner  did 
his  German  tutor  re-appear,  than  he  found  in 
him  a  spirit  ready  to  minister  to  whatever 
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deyices  his  still  young  bat  dangenms  ambition 
dionld  saggest.  The  dienmstances  of  the  times, 
and  their  own  absolute  poverty  and  want  of 
friends  in  a  foreign  country,  rendered  political 
intrigue  totally  out  of  their  reach ;  but  they 
turned  all  their  attention  to  making  some  such 
figure  in  the  occult  sciences,  so  little  practised  in 
England  at  that  time,  and  in  which  the  Oer- 
man  was  an  adept,  as  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, procure  them  some  money,  for  the  right 
use  of  which  they  determined  to  trust  to  cir- 
cumstances^ 

Matters  were  just  at  this  pass  between  them, 
when  chance  introduced  young  Vandeleur  to  the 
notice  of  the  Marquis  of  Hampton.  His  ac- 
count of  the  foreigners  had  sufficient  weight 
with  that  nobleman  to  induce  him  to  write  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  subject.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  strict  investigation,  and  pro- 
hibition of  all  studies  that  were  not  submitted 
to  his  inspection.  This  for  a  short  time 
seemed  to  produce  the  desired  cessation;  but 
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before  any  more  permanent  eJBTects  oonld  ensae 
from  it,  that  political  period  arrived  which  en- 
abled the  Gomit  De  TEflpoir  and  his  son  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country. 

They  did  return ;  but  not  so  did  their  an- 
cient posseasions  return  to  them :  and  young  De 
PEspoir,  with  deep  and  bitter  discontent^  saw 
himself  so  confined  in  his  means,  as  to  have 
little  more  enjoyment  in  his  power  than  when, 
half  tutor,  half  pupil  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  school, 
he  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  principles  of  a 
beautiful  and  innocent  girl.  Once  more  he 
turned  his  dark  mind  to  its  own  resources,  and 
instead  of  pursuing  the  broad  and  noble  path  of 
science,  which  might  have  led  him  to  wealth, 
and  certainly  to  honour,  he  wrote  to  his  ct-de- 
vant  tutor  to  rejoin  him,  and  together  they  re- 
commenced, in  a  city  the  most  fitvourable  to  their 
wild  and  secret  practices,  their  endeavours  to 
win  by  trick,  device,  and  experiment,  from  the 
ignorant  and  the  credulous,  that  notoriety  and 
emolument  which,  with  a  little  more  time  and 
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stadj,  they  might  hate  commanded,  by  the 
force  of  troth  and  the  power  of  knowledge,  firom 
the  highest  and  the  noblest. 

For  some  time  their  machinations  served  little 
other  purpose  than  to  afford  them  amusement 
and  the  means  of  low  intrigue.  But  at  length, 
and  suddenly,  an  accident  occurred ;  a  report  was 
spread :  a  life  fell  the  sacrifice  to  some  mysterious 
chemical  experiment  which,  profesong  to  bestow 
immortality,  only  kept  the  pledge  by  dismissing 
the  spirit  from  its  mortal  tabernacle.  There 
were  some  dark  attending  circumstances  about  a 
win,  and  the  matter  called  for  legal  investiga- 
tion. De  TEspoir  had  friends  in  power,  and 
was  still  a  young  man.  Edelstein  was  declared 
the  criminal,  and  fled  once  more  from  Paris  for 
his  life.  This  fearful  event,  which  took  place 
a  few  years  before  Gertrade  visited  Paris,  acted 
as  a  temporary  sedative  upon  De  FEspoir — on 
his  father  as  a  lasting  one.  The  old  man  sank 
beneath  the  shock ;  and  the  young  count  con- 
trived to  cover,   by  his  new  title,  the  blot 
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upon  his  name.      He  had  now  grown  wiser 
by  experience,  and  the  yiaions  of  youth  having 
faded  before  added  years,  he  determined  to  tnm 
from  theory  to  practice,  from  mind  to  matter; 
and  when  the  peace  with  England  sent  its  loye- 
liest  and  its  wealthiest  flocking  to  Paris,  he  began 
to  recollect  its  '^  smiling  homes,^  and  to  think 
that,  as  he  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man 
and  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  could  not  do 
better  than  giro  his  title  in  exchange  for  some 
of  their  fertile  acres.    Fortune  hitherto  had 
been  unfavourable  to  him ;  for  besides  that  his 
own  possessions  were  by  no  means  so  ample  as 
to  induce  any  parent  to  covet  his  alliance,  his 
was  not  a  character  to  win  the  love  of  woman ; 
there  was  too  much  of  cold,  selfish,   worldly  > 
calculation  about  it.     He  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  contrive  to  hold  their  place  in  society 
despite  a  certain  instinct  which  prevails  amongst 
men  to  their  disadvantage,  and  to  be  well  re- 
ceived by  women,  but  never  to  be  an  object  of 
their  love. 
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He  was  without  principles;  but,  as  he  was 
also  without  ardent  feelings,  he  was  nerer  hur- 
ried bj  their  impulse  into  any  flagrant. yice;  and, 
taught  caution  by  added  years  and  unsuccess- 
ful youth,  he  now  was  rather  one  who  looked 
steadily  forward  to  the  time  when  some  happy 
hit  should  enable  him  to  indulge  his  passions 
or  propensities  without  control,  than  one  who 
yielded  headlong  to  their  impulse,  perhaps  to  be 
as  quickly  arrested  by  some  merciftdly  counter- 
acting feeling.  He  played,  but  it  was  still  with 
the  same  cold  caution  that  marked  his  whole 
demeanour :  he  neither  lost  his  money  nor  his 
character — ^the  one  was  nearly  as  precious  to 
him  as  the  other.  Not  that  he  was  a  miser ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  merely  valued  money  as  the 
instrument  of  his  pleasures  —  his  passport  into 
good  society — and  his  character — ^for  the  same 
reason! 

Such  was  the  man  who,  on  plea  of  the  civili- 
ties which  his  fether  had  received  from  the 
family  of  Lord  Luscombe,  got  himself  intro- 
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duced  to  the  yonng,  iimocent,  and  inexperienced 
Gertrude.  He,  like  the  rest,  had  heard  of  her 
engagement ;  but  as,  at  the  same  time,  he  also 
heard  of  her  large  fortune,  and  that  only  a  sick- 
ly youth,  her  very  affectionate  brother,  stood 
between  her  and  a  princely  one,  he  did  not,  like 
others,  resign  his  boldest  hopes.  What  to  bet- 
ter-principled minds  seemed  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  her  and  them,  to  him  only  ap* 
peared  to  reduce  his  competitors  or  rivals  from 
infinity  to  one, 

^^Sauve  qui  peut  /''  cried  he.  "  Scared  by  the 
phantom  of  a  woman'^s  faith,  the  field  will  be 
all  the  clearer  for  me.^^ 

He  inquired  if  her  Jianc6  were  in  Paris ;  and 
on  learning  that  he  was  not,  he  considered  the 
field  already  won. 

A  more  modest  man  might  also  have  been 
staggered  by  witnessing,  as  he  did,  Oertmde^s 
quiet  but  decided  rejection  of  all  personal  adu- 
lation, from  whateyer  source  presented ;  and  her 
innocent  assumption  of  matronly  dignity,  when 
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not  thrown  off  her  guard  by  her  yonthftil  and 
enthusiastic  feelings :  but  it  produced  no  other 
effect  on  him,  than  to  show  him  that  the  usual 
avenue  to  women's  hearts  was  closed  up  with 
her,  and  that  therefore  he  must  make  another  for 
himself. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  so  deeply 
interested,  should  long  remain  ignorant  of  the 
delight  which  the  poor  girl  took  in  literary  con- 
versation ;  and  Paris  itself  scarcely  afforded  a 
person  more  perfectly  qualified  to  catch  and  en- 
trance the  attention  of  one  at  once  so  intelligent, 
and  so  uncultivated,  as  Gertrude  was.  His  own 
daringness  of  fancy, — ^want  of  loyalty,  as  it  were, 
in  the  cause  of  science, — and  the  innumerable 
theories  of  which  he  had  tasted  in  his  youth, 
gave  him  weapons  with  which  to  assail  her  ima- 
gination, as  bright,  and  various,  as  they  were 
subtle  and  dangerous. 

The  road  to  her  attention  thus  once  dis- 
covered, he  determined  to  shut  it  up  from  all 
competitors ;  and  in  the  evening  conversazione 

VOL.    II.  D 
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in  the  gardens  of  the  Tnileries,  the  ride  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  the  enchanting  lounge  of 
the  Louvre,  he  was  ever  at  her  side,  and  ever 
pouring  into  her  ear  some  interesting  or  amus- 
ing &ct  or  theory.  Still  she  dreamt  not  of  dan- 
ger or  imprudence.  Vandeleur  and  De  PEspoir 
were  beings  so  unlike,  that  by  any  accident  they 
had  never  yet  even  crossed  each  other  in  her 
mind.  Nor  was  De  TEspoir  unaware  of  this. 
The  stake  for  which  he  played  was  too  deep 
not  to  render  him  quick-sighted ;  and  when  an- 
other fortnight  passed  over,  and  he  found  that  he 
had  not  made  the  slightest  advance  in  her  affec- 
tions, or  even  interested  her  vanity,  he  perceived 
that  he  must  either  change  his  plans,  or  be  con- 
tent to  find  himself  a  mere  benevolent,  disinter- 
ested instructor  to  a  beautiftd  young  girl.  The 
character  neither  pleased  nor  suited  him ;  and, 
albeit  he  was  not  used  either  to  despond,  or 
quickly  to  abandon  any  scheme  he  had  once 
adopted,  he  was  for  some  days  absolutely  at  a 
loss  on  what  point  to  assail  her  with  the  re- 
motest prospect  or  even  chance  of  success.    A 
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mere  accidental  circnmstaQce  revealed  to  him 
that  point. 

It  happened  that,  one  evening  at  a  gentle- 
man^s  honse^  where  there  were  hut  few  persons 
assembled,  Gertrude,  looking  over  the  few  books 
and  pamphlets  that  lay  scattered  about,  took 
up  a  report  upon  the  effects  of  animal  mag- 
netism.   She  had  heard  some  odd  rumours  in 
England  of  something  of  the  kind,  but  always 
heard  it  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  contempt 
and  derision :  eyen  Yandeleur,  she  remembered, 
had  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  pronounced  it 
nothing  but  French  or  German  humbug.     This, 
of  course,  did  not  tend  to  excite  her  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  it  had  probably  never  again 
crossed  her  imagination  until  chance  threw  in 
her   way    this   publication;     but   then,  great 
indeed  was  her  astonishment  to  perceive,  signed 
to  it,  one  or  two  names  of  the  leading  medical 
men  of  the  day,  and  whose  talents  and  high 
acquirements  she  had  heard  both  English  and 
French  alike  extol. 

D  2 
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"  What  in  the  world  ifl  this  ?^  said  she, 
pointing  it  out  to  De  FEspoir,  who,  as  nsnal, 
was  hoyering  about  her.  He  received  the 
pamphlet  from  her  hand,  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  before  he  found  words  to  reply 
to  her  fate-teeming  question,  he  felt  an  instinc- 
tive conviction  that  she  had  at  last  herself 
pointed  out  to  him  the  snare  in  which  alone  she 
could  be  caught. 

De  TEspoir  had  been  for  years  in  England ; 
he  was  of  course  aware  of  the  prejudices  that 
even  a  few  years  ago  existed  much  more  strongs 
ly  than  they  do  now,  against  almost  everything 
French,  but  especially  against  what  was  called 
French  quackery,  and  French  philo^phy. 

Happily  those  prejudices  are  £Euling  away :  the 
word  French  no  longer  is  synonymous  with 
false ;  and  people  at  last  have  learned  to  try  a 
medicine,  a  doctrine,  or  a  theory,  by  some  other 
test  than  that  of  French  and  English.  But 
they  did  exist,  and  perhaps  never  in  greater 
force   than  when  De  TEspoir    was  receiving 
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or  imparting  instruction  there.  Indeed,  he  had 
suffered  firom  them  himself:  for  even  before 
the  Marquis  of  Hampton  had  taken  the  trouble 
of  making  Mr.  Hamilton  aware  of  the  dan- 
gerous  inmates  he  harboured  amongst  his  pu- 
pils,  De  FEspoir  found  himself  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion  by  the  pupils,  and 
even  shunned  and  dreaded  as  some  one  possessed 
of  unhallowed  powers.  This,  of  course,  he  re- 
membered still,  and  was  well  aware  of  the  cau- 
tion that  would  be  necessary,  in  order  not  to 
scare  away  the  timid  stranger-bird,  that  now 
came  fluttering  round  the  dangerous  snare  to 
examine  its  contents. 

Before  he  made  up  his  mind  in  what  way  to 
answer  her,  she  had  run  her  eye  over  another, 
and  another,  startling  instance  of  the  cures 
effected,  or  said  to  be  effected,  by  the  power  of 
the  human  will,  and  sympathies,  over  the  ener- 
gies of  another.  She  was  confounded,  and 
again  exclaimed,  ^^  Do  explain  to  me,  if  you 
can,  what  all  this  means,  signed  by  G— —  and 
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D  ■  ,  &c.  8cc,  names  that  ane  esteemed  alike 
by  us  and  you,  on  a  snbject  which  I  thoagfat 
only  tolerated  by  fools  or  madmen  ?  Bat  per- 
haps it  IS  not  one  with  which  yon  are  even 
acquainted  ?^ 

The  count  smiled  gently,  and  looked  down. 
''  I  belieye,^^  he  said  at  last,  '*  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  few  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  it.'' 

And  it  was  true.  It  was  one  of  those  the- 
ories which  in  his  youth  had  engaged  much  of 
his  attention;  and  if  it  liad  not  led  to  cures 
for  others,  had  led  to  many  a  wild  adventure 
for  himself.  It  had  of  late  been  laid  aside,  with 
other  pursuits  unbecoming  his  new  rank  and  sta- 
tion in  society,  and  indeed  was  only  practised  now, 
by  any  one  in  Paris,  in  secrecy  and  obscnrity: 
still,  now  and  then,  such  startling  effects  did  take 
place,  and  siich  wonderftd  cures  were  occasion- 
ally effected  through  its  medium,  from  what- 
ever cause,  that  some  liberal-minded  physicians 
could  not  refuse  their  testimony  to  the  hcts; 
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while  one  or  two  men,  whose  extensiye  talents 
and  research  were  patents  in  themselves,  even 
yentored  to  write  in  feyonr  of  the  theory. 

By  degrees,  and  with  a  skill  worthy  of  a 
better  canse,  De  FEspoir  put  Gertrude  in  pos- 
session of  these  circumstances;  and  when  he 
saw,  through  her  liquid  eyes,  the  holy  hope  that 
was  kindling  up  in  her  enthusiastic  soul,  as  he 
adroitly  and  delicately  drew  her  attention  to  its 
influence  in  all  neryous  cases,  or  affections  of  the 
head,  her  own  heart  did  not  bound  more  tu- 
multuously  at  the  thought  of  its  being  seryice- 
able  to  her  beloyed  brother,  than  did  his  at  see* 
ing  how  insensibly  she  was  suffering  herself  to 
be  at  least  made  accustomed  to  the  ideas  he 
wished  to  instil  into  her  mind.  It  was  all  he 
aimed  at  for  the  present;  and,  changing  the  con- 
yersation  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  sus- 
pect his  object  in  it,  he  determined  to  wait  with 
patience  until  she  should  again  lead  to  it  herself. 

Alas !  it  was  not  long  before  she  did  so  :  the 
hints  he  had  thrown  out,  the  facts  he  had  re- 
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lated,  were  to  her  of  a  nature  too  deeply  inter- 
esting to  leave  them  unexamined.  He  of  course 
followed  as  she  led,  and  even,  when  he  could  do 
so  with  effect,  took  a  stride  before  her;  and 
though  she  never  yet  had  spoken  to  him  of 
her  brother^s  health,  he  plainly  perceived  that 
every  question,  every  idea,  and  every  throb  of 
her  heart  had  but  the  one  object.  He  waited 
with  palpitating  anxiety,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  consunmiate  art  and  caution,  until  she 
should  make  it  known  to  him  herself;  while 
beforehand  he  made  it  his  business,  by  every 
indirect  means  within  his  reach,  to  put  himself 
in  fall  possession  of  eveiy  particular  relating  to 
the  bo/s  malady,  and  to  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  family.  This  enabled  him  con- 
stantly to  give  such  a  turn,  and  such  a  colour,  to 
every  instance  he  related  of  the  effects  of  ani- 
mal magnetism,  as  exalted  the  poor  girPs  en- 
thusiastic hopes  to  the  highest ;  and  at  last,  one 
day,  with  a  blushing  countenance,  and  eyes  hu- 
mid, from  the  excess  of  her  emotion,  and  the 
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delicacy  of  the  communication,  she  informed 
him  of  the  state  in  which  her  brother  languish- 
ed, and  of  the  hope  that  had  sprang  up  within 
her  heart. 

De  PEspoir  received  her  communication 
with  aD  the  skilful  tact  of  one,  at  once  deep- 
ly interested,  and  prepared  beforehand  for  it. 
He  seemed  at  first  scarcely  to  encourage  her 
in  thinking  of  the  undertaking ;  but,  with  the 
difficulties  and  the  obstacles  which  he  pointed 
out,  he  managed  to  blend  so  artftdly  the  cer- 
tainty of  success  if  they  could  but  be  surmount- 
ed, that  he  fully  succeeded,  even  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  in  fixing,  instead  of  removing,  her 
anxiety  to  try  it. 

Still  there  were  moments  when  her  clear 
understanding,  unformed  and  immatured  as  it 
was,  suggested  to  her  the  improbability  that 
any  art,  science,  power,  or  whatever  its  nature 
might  be,  so  beneficial  in  its  effects  on  human 
beings,  should  remain  so  long,  at  the  least,  a 
matter  of  doubt,  if  not  of  ridicule,  to  almost  all 
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the  enlightened  part  of  mankind.  But  what 
is  the  theory  so  extravagant  that  may  not»  by 
clever  and  interested  casuists,  be  surrounded  with 
arguments  to  dazzle  and  bewilder,  if  not  for  the 
moment  to  win  over  to  its  side,  the  youiliful 
mind,  to  which  every  new  idea  is  ahnost  alike 
wonderftd  and  extraordinary  ?  And  how  long 
is  it  before  the  young  and  vigorous  intellect  is 
convinced  that  its  own  powers  are  not  creative  i 
or  can  believe,  where  so  much  is  taken  on  trust, 
that  any  one  has  ascertained  where  the  limits 
should  be  laid ! 

In  the  present  expanding  state  of  Oertrude^s 
faculties  and  ideas,  she  was  particularly  exposed 
to  this  danger ;  for  she  really  felt  it  to  be  almost 
presumption  in  her,  to  attempt  to  question  the 
probability  of  any  theory,  merely  by  the  force  of 
her  own  weak  powers  of  reasoning  or  compre- 
hension. 

In  the  principles  of  animal  magnetism  there 
was  everything  to  enlist  the  gentle,  and  the 
feeling,  on  its  side ;  its  ostensible,  and»  indeed 
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only  legitimate  object,  being  to  alleviate  the' ills 
of  humanity  by  curing  diseases  which  may  be 
beyond  the  phy8ician'*s  skiU.  And,  as  it  pro- 
fesses to  require  virtue,  and  purity  of  mind,  in  its 
agents,  there  was  nothing  revolting  to  delicacy 
in  its  practice :  whilst  a  theory  that  brought  with 
it,  in  Gertrude^s  case,  so  holy,  so  delicious  a  hope 
as  that  now  awakened  within  her,  was  of  all 
others  the  least  likely  to  be  rejected  by  her 
ardent  and  affectionate  heart. 

'^  Can  it  be,  oh  !  can  it  be  !^  she  exclaimed, 
^^  that  God  has  heard  my  prayers,  and  sent  me 
here  for  the  purpose  of  making  me— ^ven  me 
— ^the  instrument  of  his  mercy  to  my  beloved 
Herbert !" 

She  blushed,  however,  very  deeply  when  De 
TEspoir  proceeded  to  explain  to  her  the  abso- 
lute necessity  that  she  should,  in  so  critical  a 
case,  have  some  one  by  her  side,  well  skilled  in 
the  practice  of  magnetising,  in  order  to  direct 
her  movements,  and  sustain  her  nerves  in  case 
of  any  sudden  emeigency. 
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'^  Then  it  is  iQdeed  at  an  end  !^^  said  she, 
^*  for  sach  a  person  is  not  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  Yain  should  I  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  my  father  to  bring  Herbert  here,  on 
what  he  would  indeed  call  a  wild-goose  chase.^ 

^^  But  know  you  not  that  Frenchmen  can 
cross  the  seas  as  well  as  Englishmen?^  in- 
quired De  FEspoir,  smiling. 

^'  Yes :  but  to  whom  could  I  turn  for  such 
a  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble  P^  she  ask- 
ed, hastily  raising  her  eyes  to  his  fiuse,  but 
as  hastily  dropping  them  when  she  read  his 
countenance,  although  her  artless  lips  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  reflecting  the  smile  she 
caught  on  his,  and  thus  betraying  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  intentions,  which  only  that  in- 
stant flashed  upon  her  mind.  He  seized  her 
hand,  pressed  it  between  both  his,  and  exclaim- 
ed in  a  voice  of  unfeigned  transport,  ^^  To  me 
—to  me,  Gertrude,  may  you  turn  for  it ! — I 
shall  follow  you  to  England — I  shall  assist  you 
in  your  pious  undertaking.    You  will  need  con- 
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stant  advice  and  support;  I  shall  be  at  hand 
to  afford  it ;  and — mj  only  reward  shall  be— 
a  place  in  that  angelic  hearts 

Gertmde  started  at  this  finale  to  his  speech ; 
and,  with  a  burning  blush  and  downcast  eyes, 
asked  him  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible,  if  he 
knew  not  of  her  engagement  ? 

Few  mistake  the  symptoms  of  genuine  truth. 
De  FEspoir  felt  that  he  had  touched  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice  that,  in  another  moment, 
had  engulphed  his  dearest  hopes.  He  recovered 
himself  at  once,  and  skilftdly  retreated.  ^^  I 
do  !^^  he  said  emphatically.  ^^  I  have  long  known 
it :  else  where  had  been  my  security  ? — I  ask 
but  for  the  lowest  place  to  which  a  sincere  friend 
may  aspire.*^ 

The  youthful  gixl^  too  early  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  a  matron,  unsupported  and  unassist- 
ed, again  blushed  at  what  she  now  believed  to 
have  been  only  her  own  vanity ;  and  reassured 
at  once  both  of  his  propriety  and  extraordinary 
kindnes%  she  not  only  accepted  his  proposal,  but 
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poured  npon  him  the  most  enthnsiastio  ezpressionB 
of  gratitude  and  delight.  De  TEspoir  was  not 
yet  quite  unembarrassed :  he  saw  that  Gtertmde 
had  not  taken  into  consideration  a  point  upon 
which  all  his  chance  of  success  must  hinge — ^that 
of  absolute  concealment  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing from  every  human  being  except  themselves 
and  the  poor  invalid,  who  was  of  course  incapa- 
ble of  betrajring  them* 

The  Count  was  by  &t  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  knew  too  much  of  England^  to 
share  in  Oertrude^s  hope  of  the  arguments  that 
prevailed  with  herself  having  any  effect  on  her- 
plain,  downright,  John  Bull  &ther ;  or  even  if 
a  parentis  despairing  anxiety  for  the  reco- 
very of  an  only  son,  should  induce  him  to  try 
everything,  or  anything,  that  held  out  a  hope  of 
success,  still  De  PEspoir  well  knew  that  nei- 
ther his  own  worldly  advantages,  nor  the  in- 
terest he  had  been  able,  with  all  his  pains,  to 
awaken  in  Gertrude^s  breast,  afforded  the  smaU- 
est  chance  of  his  superseding  Vandeleur,  either 
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with  her  family  or  herself;  and  thai,  therefore, 
even  should  the  boy  recover,  he  must  content 
himself  with  abundance  of  thanks,  and  expres- 
sions of  gratitude ;  and  —  should  he  not,  why 
the  matter  were  stiU  worse.  Neither  of  these 
altematiyes  answered  his  purpose,  and  no- 
thing remained  for  him  but  to  follow  Oertrude 
to  England  priyately,  but  with  her  own  con- 
currence ;  to  secrete  himself  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  her  home ;  to  bring  about  clandestine 
meetings  with  her ;  and,  finally,  to  entangle  her 
so  completely  in  his  meshes,  that  even  her 
fiunily  should  no  longer  wish  to  oppose  her 
marriage  with  one  with  whom  her  character 
was  so  deeply  compromised. 

Nor,  in  planning  thus,  did  De  FEspoir  con- 
sider that  he  was  betraying  an  innocent  and 
lovely  being  into  perpetual  misery,  through  the 
medium  of  her  best  affections.  Perhaps,  if  he 
had,  he  might  have  hesitated,  if  not  desisted 
altogether.  But  if  the  Idea  ever  obtruded  itself 
upon  him,    he  bamshed  it  with  the  idle  and 
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imbecile  tirade  upon  woman^s  fickleness  and 
want  of  character ;  and  while  reallj  determin- 
ing to  do  all  that  was  ^^  reasonable^  to  make 
Gertmde  happj  as  his  wife,  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  her  fidelity  to  Major  Vandeleur,  and 
absolute  indifierence  to  admiration  from  any 
other  man,  was  like  the  obedience  of  the  pow- 
erful brute  creation  to  the  will  of  man,  which  pro- 
ceeds merely  firom  their  ignorance  of  their  own 
capability  to  resist.  Her  engagement  once  forci- 
bly broken, — ^perhaps,  if  matters  were  well  man- 
aged, by  Yandeleur  himself,-*he  flattered  him- 
self that  her  young,  gentle,  and  loving  heart 
would  turn  its  feelings  all  on  him,  ficom  the  self- 
same docility  and  sense  of  duty. 

Alas!  how  seldom  men  can  correctly  read  the 
secrets  of  a  woman^s  heart,  there  to  learn  how 
much  of  all  that  gentleness  and  docility  which 
they  see,  has  been  bom  of  loye  itself! 

Of  De  PEspoir^s  intended  tampering  with 
the  unfortunate  invalid  himself,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  speak.    There  is  but  One  can  search 
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the  human  heart  through  all  its  secret  wind- 
ings ;  and  that  I  am  myself  at  this  moment  igno- 
rant of  how  much  or  how  little  faith  De  V  Espoir 
really  placed  on  the  influence  of  animal  mag- 
netism, is  perhaps  the  best  defence  that  can  be 
offered  of  what  ensued  from  his  machinations. 

Indeed,  his  mind  was  of  that  satirical,  half- 
light  and  half-sombre  cast,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  ever  to  pronounce  on  what  he  did  or 
did  not  believe,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he 
knew  himself.  He  had  long  rejected  all  guid- 
ance from  the  lamp  of  others;  and  with  too 
little  steadiness,  warmth,  or  desire  after  truth, 
to  trim  his  own  with  diligence,  he  went 
groping  about  in  a  sort  of  twilight  state  of 
mind,  touching  and  feeling  everything,  without 
taking  time  or  pains  to  assure  himself  of  any, 
and  not  unfrequently  obscuring  the  way  to 
others. 

In  his  youth  he  had  certainly  not  only  thought 
of,  but  practised,  animal  magnetism,  under  the 
inspirations  of  his  German  tutor;  and  unless 
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he  had  bribed  two  or  three  respectable-looldng 
persons,  whom  he  contriyed  to  bring  before 
Gertrude  in  her  walks,  he  had  succeeded 
in  performing  some  extraordinary  cures.  Of 
the  failures,  it  was  not  his  cue  to  speak ;  and 
for  his  abandoning  a  practice  so  fraught  with 
charity  and  good-will,  he  gave  as  a  reason, 
the  prejudices  of  the  world,  ^^  which  would  not 
be  saved  ;^  and  hinted  that,  for  aught  Ger- 
trude could  tell,  he  still  might  practise  it  in 
secret. 

In  secret  indeed  it  must  hare  been;  for,  from 
the  first  conversation  they  had  held  upon  the 
subject,  he  had  made  it  a  request  that  she 
should  not  use  his  name  in  speaking  of  it,  ae 
her  doing  so  would  expose  him,  he  said,  to  im- 
becile ridicule.  This  of  course  she  neither  felt 
the  right  nor  the  inclination  to  reftise ;  and  the 
subject  having  first  been  presented  to  her  as 
one  held  in  derision  by  almost  all,  she  was  not 
startled  to  find  it  was  so,  by  many. 

In  endeavouring  to  dive  into  De  Y  Espoir^s 
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real  feelings  on  the  present  occasion,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  thonght  sometimes  did  cross 
him,  that  if  Gertmde^s  brother  were  ont  of  the 
way,  or  even  If  his  imbecility  were  to  become 
confirmed,  she  wonld  be  a  prize  worthy  of  the 
aspirations  of  his  conntry^s  highest  nobles.  But 
Nature  holds  no  monster  capable  of  making 
the  fondly-attached  sister  the  instrument  of  de- 
stroying her  brother,  through  the  medium  of  her 
yery  love.  No,  no ;  he  persuaded  himself  that 
the  trial  would  at  least  prove  a  harmless  one 
with  respect  to  him.  If  indeed  he  should  suc- 
ceed, why  then  Gertrude,  with  the  fortune  that 
was  already  settled  upon  her,  were  a  prize  well 
worthy  of  his  efforts,  even  without  the  influence 
which  he  might  fairly  calculate  upon  obtaining 
over  her  brother^s  mind ;  and  if  he  fitiled,  why 
he  had  intended  weU,  and  the  entire  property 
was  entailed  upon  Gertrude.  That  the  matter 
would  require  some  careful  and  adroit  manage- 
ment he  was  well  aware;  but  such  he  considered 
his  forte  :  and  against  any  risk  from  the  indig- 
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nation  or  revenge  of  her  fiunilj  and  lover,  he 
felt  he  had  an  invulnerable  shield  in  her  own 
character,  so  deeply  and  doubly  involved.  How 
far  he  could  be  considered  justifiable  in  attempt- 
ing the  trial  under  such  circumstances,  I  leave 
to  the  believers  in  animal  magnetism  to  deter- 
mine, who  maintain  that  the  most  perfect  purity 
of  heart  and  singleness  of  intention  are  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  patient. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

^'  Such  were  the  deep-drawn  mysteries, 

And  some  perhaps  even  more  profound^ 
More  'wildering  to  the  mind  than  these, 

Which,  far  as  woman's  thought  could  sound. 
Or  a  fiill'n,  outlaw'd  spirit  reach, 
She  dared  to  learn,  and  I  to  teach. 
Till,  fiird  with  such  unearthly  lore, 

And  mingling  the  pure  light  it  brings 
With  much  that  fancy  had  before 

Shed  in  false-tinted  glimmerings, 
The  enthusiast  girl  spoke  ouL'' 

The  Count  De  PEspoir,  though  devoid  of  the 
warm  feelings  and  affections  which  are  commonly 
supposed  to  afford  the  surest  road  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  species,  through  the  medium  of  our 
sympathies,  had  yet  mingled  in  too  many  exciting 
scenes,  not  to  have  acquired  enough  of  that  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  see  that  the  deep  involve- 
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ment  of  Oertrude'^s  character  in  its  most  delicate 
points,  which  his  scheme  required,  was  precisely 
what  would  cause  it  to  be  at  once  rejected  by 
an  older,  a  more  experienced,  or,  alas  !  a  more 
prudent  person  than  her  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  Even  had  her  chaperon  in  Paris  been  one 
whose  mind  and  manners  gave  her  more  in- 
fluence oyer  Gertrude,  his  task  had  been  more 
difficult ;  but  while  Lady  Luscombe,  gay  and 
good-humoured,  plunged  headlong  into  all  the 
gaieties  presented  to  her,  and  laughed  and  chat- 
ted with  every  one,  about  everything,  she  left 
her  friend  unmolested,  and  unquestioned,  upon 
the  subject  of  her  deeper  studies. 

In  her  letters  to  Vandeleur,  Oertrude  had 
described  the  pleasure  she  enjoyed  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  her  mind,  and  the  delight  with 
which  she  looked  forward  to  his  finding  her  im- 
proved in  companionable  qualities,  and  subjects 
for  conversation,  when,  as  she  playfully  added, 
the  only  one  they  had  tried  as  yet,  should  be 
exhausted.     But,  as  that  was  not  yet  the  case, 
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she  deferred  all  discussioii  of  the  new  guhjects 
that  interested  her,  until  then  ;  and  did  not  for  a 
moment  think  of  giving  herself  the  trouble  of 
writing,  or  him  of  reading,  the  names  of  her 
acquaintances,  which,  she  concluded,  must  be  ut- 
terly uninteresting  to  him ;  or  if  by  any  chance 
she  might  haye  mentioned  the  Count  De  TEspoir, 
the  name  would  not  have  been  recognised  by 
him*     This  depriyed  him  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  more  than  giving  her  some  general  cau- 
tions, which  she,  in  her  inexperience,  did  not 
know  how  to  apply ;  and  he  was  himself  too 
much  rejoiced  at  her  rational  manner  of  spend- 
ing her  time,  and  at  perceiving  that  her  inter- 
est in  life  was  evidently  returning,  to  be  very 
anxious  to  throw  a  damp  upon  her  pursuits, 
especially  as  every  letter  <^  hers  breathed  undi- 
minished affection  and  confidence  in  him.     For 
the   propriety  and  eligibility  of  her  acquaint- 
ances he  trusted  alike  to  her  own  purity  of  mind, 
and  to  Lord  Luscombe^s  position  in  society. 
In  £EU5t,  the  latter  did,  once  or  twice,  remark 
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to  his  lady  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
Count  De  TEspoir  upon  their  young  protigSe^ 
and  she  laughingly  repeated  it  to  Oertrude:  but 
the  unfeigned  amazement,  the  heartfelt  con- 
tempt with  which  the  latter  treated  the  very 
idea  of  his  rivalling  Vandeleur  in  her  affections, 
together  with  her  open  and  undisguised  avowal 
of  the  only  link  or  point  of  attraction  that  ex- 
isted between  De  TEspoir  and  her,  perfectly 
convinced  her  friend  that  she  was  as  indifferent 
to  the  count  as  Vandeleur  himself  could  desire. 

"  Still,''  Gertrude  said,  "  still,  Augusta,  al- 
though  nothing  could  be  more  impossible  than 
that  my  feelings  could  be,  in  the  very  remotest 
degree,  influenced  by  his  civilities,  if  there  is 
anything  the  least  remarkable  in  them,  I  would 
not  receive  them  an  hour  longer.'' 

But  Lady  Luscombe  assured  her  that  on  that 
head  she  need  not  have  an  apprehension,  as, 
even  were  she  to  change  her  mind,  the  world 
had  no  right  to  censure ;  but,  upon  any  other 
supposition,  it  would  be  childish  and  unmeaning 
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to  deprive  herself  of  the  pleasure  and  improye- 
ment  she  professed  to  derive  from  his  society ; 
and  Ladj  Luscomhe,  for  her  own  part,  was  de- 
lighted that  Oertrude  had  found  a  companion 
who  seemed  to  render  her  visit  so  agreeable 
to  her. 

Probably,  had  De  FEspoir  been  a  more  loving, 
or  more  loveable  being,  women  would  not  have 
felt  this  perfect  safety  in  his  company,  both  for 
themselves  and  others. 

Lady  Luscombe  and  Gertrude  continued  to 
be  sincerely  attached  firiends ;  but  they  moved 
now  in  different  worlds — one  in  that  of  reality, 
the  other  in  that  of  imagination— and  they  lat- 
terly had  scarcely  an  idea  in  conmion.  It  was 
with  little  difficulty,  therefore,  that  De  FEspoir 
prevailed  upon  Oertrude  to  promise  not  to  sub- 
ject either  his  name,  or  even  this  his  favourite 
theory,  to  the  gay  badinage  of  her  lively  friend. 
She  had,  in  fact,  herself  felt  no  inducement  to 
confide  the  secret  to  her ;  but  when,  encouraged 
by  her  ready  acquiescence  in  this  request,  he 
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proceeded  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  those 
neaxest  and  dearest  to  her,  not  all  the  mftYimg  of 
worldly  prudence,  and  suspicions  of  the  perfidy  of 
man,  that  eyer  were  preached  into  the  ears  of 
youthful  woman,  could  have  brought  a  more  vivid 
blush  to  the  cheek,  or  a  more  revolting  sensation 
to  the  heart,  than  did  woman^s  innate  feelings 
of  propriety  and  love'^s  ingenuous  suggestions  to 
the  cheek  and  heart  of  Gertrude. 

"  It  WM  impossible,"  she  said,  "  absolutely 
impossible,  to  keep  so  important  a  step  a  secret 
from  her  &ther ;"  and  she  blushed  to  explain 
the  injury  she  felt  she  should  be  doing  to  Van- 
deleur'^s  confiding  affection,  in  thus  linking  her- 
self in  such  close  intimacy  with  another  man,  to 
his  exclusion. 

De  FEspoir  felt  his  airy  castles  tottering  a 
second  time ;  but,  too  good  a  tactician  to  com- 
bat her  feelings  in  their  first  force,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  bowing  in  seeming  acquiescence, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  all  was  indeed 
then  at  an  end.     In  his  own  mind,  however,  he 
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rejoiced  to  find  that  her  scruples  lay  in  her  own 
natural  and  affectionate  feelings,  rather  than  in 
the  cold,  acquired  cautions  of  the  world'^s  wis- 
dom, and  prescribed  rules  of  propriety ;  for  he 
judged  that  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to 
orercome  the  former,  in  one  so  artless  and  so 
disinterested,  and  for  so  hallowed  a  purpose. 
He  judged  but  too  truly. 

"  Why  at  an  end  ?^  she  asked. 

^'  In  the  first  place,  mademoiselle,  suffer  me 
to  ask,  have  you  any  reason  to  hope  that  you 
could  prevail  on  your  father  to  allow  what  he 
considers  quackery  and  nonsense,  if  not  some- 
thing worse,  to  be  practised  on  his  son  in  the 
state  in  which  you  describe  him  to  be  P^ 

^^  I  must  hope  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
hear  the  arguments  in  its  favour ; — ^at  least,^  she 
said  hesitating,  as  the  doubt  of  what  she  ven- 
tured to  hope,  came  strongly  over  her,  —  "  at 
least,  I  am  sure  Major  Vandeleur  would.^ 

The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  that 
the  Count  De  TEspoir  did  not  relish  his  being 
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brought  into  the  conclave :  indeed,  he  thought 
it  not  a  little  strange  that  they  two  should  come 
again  in  collision,  as  it  were,  by  Oertrude  as  a 
connecting  link ;  and  perhaps  in  his  light-^ark, 
sarcastic  mind,  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  though 
not  strong  enough  to  have  instigated  him  of 
itself  to  any  serious  undertaking,  gave  not  a 
little  zest  to  his  present  plan.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  now  asked  Oertrude  if  she  had  kept 
her  promise  of  never  mentioning  his  name. 

^^  As  connected  with  animal  magnetism  ?"" 
she  said.  '^  No,  never ;  nor,  indeed,  I  think,  to 
Major  Vandeleur  at  all.^ 

*'  Well,  allow  me  to  enforce  on  your  recol- 
lection your  promise  not  to  do  so ;  and,  indeed, 
since  you  have  become  so  much  interested  on 
the  subject,  do  not,  pray,  mention  my  name  on 
any  subject  in  your  letters  to  him,  lest  he  might 
connect  the  circumstance  with  it :  and  on  this 
point  I  confess  myself  particularly  sensitive  of 
ridicule,— indeed,  to  an  extent  that  might  pre- 
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vent  my  attempting  any  further  services  to  my 
fellow-creatures.''^ 

"  But  is  that  right  ?"" 

"  Perhaps  not ;  et  puts  f" 

"  Oh,  certainly — I  perfectly  understand  you. 
I  have  no  right  to  stop  as  much  good  as  you 
are  disposed  to  do,  because  you  choose  not  to 
do  all.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
would  not  come  over  openly,  even  if  my  father 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  consent  ?^ 

^*  My  dear  Miss  Evelyn,  when  I  first  made 
you  the  offer,  I  confess  that  the  idea  of  exposing 
myself  to  public  ridicule  did  not  occur  to  me ; 
and  of  course,  then,  that  was  not  taken  into  con- 
templation :  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
were  there  no  other  possible  means  to  effect  this 
most  interesting  cure,  I  should  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  try  it.*" 

^'  But  if  you  are  so  sure  of  succeeding,  what 
ridicule  could  attach  to  it  ?^ 

'*  I  am  not  sure  of  succeeding :  I  am  only 
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sure  of  this,  that  as  far  as  either  my  judgment 
or  experience  can  go,  it  seems  a  case  particu- 
larly calculated  for  the  influence  of  the  trt?/, 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  magnetic  fiuid  to  be 
exerted  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  I 
should  therefore  feel  it  sinftd  not  to  try  it  at 
any  sacrifice  of  mere  conventional  rules.'' 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  the  conventional  rules  I 
wish  you  not  to  break  through.**' 

"  True,"  said  De  rEspoiJ-,  afifecting  to  correct 
himself  for  this  mistake,  which  he  had  purposiely 
committed  to  show  Gertrude  her  own  case  ; 
**  True;  I  should  have  said,  of  any  worldly  or 
selfish  feelings ;  but  the  simple  fact  is,  that  this 
very  publicity  would  in  all  probability  defeat 
the  object  altogether;  and  that  is  really  my 
standing  objection." 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  her,  that  the 
most  perfect  unity  of  mind,  and  &iih,  and  wiU, 
are  necessary  in  those  deeply  interested  in  a 
case  of  magnetising :  that  too  great  anxiety, 
the  slightest  doubt,   or  even    any  wandering 
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thoughts  of  any  single  person  present  during 
the  time  of  operation,  may  be  most  injurious  to 
the  patient ;  and,  in  short,  that  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  make  the  trial  where 
people  were  concerned  so  likely  to  disturb  its 
course  as  her  friends,  whose  minds  could  not 
possibly  be  brought  into  the  necessary  state. 

^'  No,  mademoiselle,^^  he  added,  playfully 
taking  her  hand  ;  '^  if  you  will  yourself  sacri* 
fice  nothing,  the  sacrifice  of  my  feelings  alone 
will  not  do,  else  belieye  me  it  should  be  made/^ 

^'  Oh  !  Ood  knows  how  readily  I  should  sa- 
crifice my  life  could  it  restore  my  dearest  Her* 
bert  to  what  he  was  !^^  she  exclaimed.  ^^  But 
there  is  something  in  this  undertaking  so  awftd 
—so  mysterious:  and  besides,^^  she  said,  with 
the  most  natural  and  most  salutary  feeling  that 
a  woman  can  encourage-*^'  and  besides,  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  can  be  right  in  itself, 
that  calls  for  concealment  from  our  nearest  and 
dearest  firiends,  those  most  interested  in  our 
welfiure.''* 
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^^  That  is,  supposing  the  world  to  be  in  a  state 
of  perfection,'''*  observed  the  count. 

"No:  how?"" 

"  Because,  if  not,  there  must  ever  be  erro- 
neous judgments  and  opinions  upon  every  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  only  way  the  wise  and  good  can 
correct  them,  is  by  acting  by  the  rest  who  are 
not  so,  as  parents  do  by  children ;  that  is,  by 
concealing  the  salutary  medicine,  that  they  may 
be  forced  to  profit  by  it.^ 

"  But  I^I,  so  youn^  a  girl,  surely  am  not 
the  one  who  should  take  upon  myself  to  set 
established  rules  at  defiance  upon  my  own  su- 
perior judgment  ?" 

De  TEspoir  smiled  meaningly,  and  looked 
down  with  a  look  that  would  have  become  a 
blush,  had  one  been  at  his  beck.  After  a  mo- 
ments pause,  he  said,  "  No,  perhaps  not ;  but 
pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  you  would  not  be  act- 
ing altogether  on  your  own  judgment.*^ 

**  Oh  !  I  perceive,"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  her 
playful  spirit  irresistibly  caught  by  the  modestly 
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ridiculonfii  dilemma  into  which  the  coont  had 
betrayed  himself, — ^^  I  perceive)  jfou^  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  are  the  wise  and  good;  my  friends 
and  family  are  the  silly  children  ;  and  /am  (or 
ought  to  be)  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant." 

"  At  least,  you  are  ever  charming,"  he  ex- 
claimed hastily ;  ^'  and  if  you  cannot  convince 
niy  judgment  against  my  lifers  experience,  you 
can  at  least  win  or  command  my  silence.  So 
let  TUB  drop  the  subject  for  ever,  after  one  little 
word  more  in  self-defence.  I  do  not  set  myself 
up  in  opposition  to  your  family;  I  have  not 
the  happiness  of  knowing  them :  I  only  pro- 
posed a  temporary  concealment  from  them  of  a 
medicine,  I  may  call  it,  which  you  own  they  are 
prejudiced  against,  until  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object  dear  alike  to  them  and  you ;  at  which 
time  you  were  not  only  at  liberty  to  reveal  the 
whole,  but  poor  /,  should  even  look  forward 
to  your  doing  so,  as  the  only  means  of  my 
being  permitted    to  continue  an  acquaintance 
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become  so  valuable  to  me.  You  are  as  well 
aware  as  I  am,  that  their  prejudices,  were 
there  no  other  objections  to  the  premature 
disclosure,  would  totally  defeat  our  plans.^ 

"  It  is  too  true,''  said  poor  Gertrude,  in  a 
cruel  state  of  perplexity.  *'  And  beloved  Her- 
bert i  But  am  I  quite  sure  that  their  objections 
to,  or  contempt  of,  this  theory  are  not  well 
founded  ?  May  it  not  be  I  who  am  mis- 
taken ?" 

^^  It  is  not  for  me,  who  profess  the  theory,  to 
decide  that  question,''  answered  De  I'Espoir, 
with  a  quiet  dignity  which  spoke  much  at  least 
for  his  own  belief  in  it ;  ^'  and  if  you  think  that 
they  have  impartially  studied  the  subject,  and 
are,  on  conviction,  satisfied  of  its  absurdity,  per- 
haps you  would  be  wrong  in  preferring  your 
own  judgment,  or  mine,  before  theirs.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  believe  that  they  have  merely 
heard  of  it,  if  at  all,  as  one  of  the  wild  visions 
of  a  detested,  because  long  a  rival  nation,  and 
have  never  seen  a  trial,  or  listened  to  an  argn* 
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ment  in  its  favonry  will  you  infonn  me  what 
science  might  not  be  rejected  on  the  same 
grounds?  Remember  that  Galileo  was  per- 
secuted and  imprisoned  by  the  most  enlightened 
nation  then  in  existence,  for  broaching  the  doc- 
trine of  the  son  not  moving  round  the  earth.^ 

Oertrade  dghed  deeply;  she  felt  unable  to 
refute  the  casuistry  of  the  count,  and  her  whole 
soul  was  bent  upon  making  the  experiment 
on  her  brother :  while  the  selfish  point  of  yiew 
in  which  De  TEspoir  artfully  placed  her  scru- 
ples, was  not  without  its  effect  on  her  generous 
nature. 

After  a  minute'^s  silence,  which  De  PEspoir 
was  careful  not  to  interrupt,  she  said,  *^  But 
could  I  not  go  through  the  rules  myself  ?  they 
appear  to  be  extremely  simple.^^ 

^^  For  your  soul^s  sake,  attempt  it  not  I'^  he 
exclaimed  with  either  real  or  well-feigned  soli- 
citude. ^^  The  very  anxiety  that  would  rest 
upon  your  mind,  after  what  I  have  said,  would 
defeat  your  object.     You  say  your  brother  is 
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much  debilitated  :  better  let  him  linger  on  even 
in  that  pitiable  state,  than  bring  on  a  paroxysm 
from  which  the  slightest  terror,  or  indecision, 
would  incapacitate  you  firom  restoring  him,  and 
perhaps  either  loss  of  life,  or  the  final  overthrow 
of  his  reason,  be  the  consequence.^^ 

^<  Oh,  better  indeed  !^^  exclaimed  Gertrude, 
turning  very  pale ;  ^'  and  if  such  consequence 
could  ensue,  the  undertaking  in  any  way  ap- 
pears to  me  a  desperate,   ahnost  an  impious 


one. 


^'  It  need  not,  under  skilful  directions,  and, 
aboye  all,  with  steady  collected  nerves.  The 
surgeon  might  as  well  shrink  firom  the  saving 
operation,  as  you  firom  relieving  your  suffering 
brother :  much  more  so  indeed ;  for  the  one,  in 
any  event,  subjects  the  patient  to  excruciating 
pain, — the  other  is  either  imperceptible,  or  de- 
lightful in  its  effects.*" 

"  Ah !  but,^**  observed  Gertrude,  "  the  sur- 
geon has  the  experience  of  mankind,  and,  still 
more,  the  evidence  of  his  senses  and  reason  to 
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guide  him ;  whilst  the  professors  of  animal  mag- 
netism have  nothing  but  the  assertion  of  unac- 
countable effects,  founded  upon  the  authority  of 
a  few,  and,  in  general,  obscure  individuals,  in 
opposition  to  the  reason  of  the  many,  and  the 
enlightened,  and  which  even  they  themselves 
who  most  believe  in  it,  do  not  pretend  to  account 
for." 

^'  When  they  can  account  for  the  thoughts, 
which  they  maintain  to  be  inunaterial,  produ- 
cing visible  and  palpable  effects  upon  substantial 
matter — when  they  can  account  for  a  movement, 
or  a  look  of  their  own,  producing  an  effect  upon 
another  person,  which  may  perhaps  occasion  a 
chaAge  in  that  person^s  destiny,  not  only  through 
time  but  through  eternity — ^then  will  I  undertake 
to  explain  to  them  how  far  the  whole  concentra- 
ted power  of  the  mind,  with  contact  of  the  per- 
son, (for  I  go  not  the  lengths  some  do,  in  saying 
the  idle  can  operate  at  a  distance),  brought  to 
bear  upon  one  object, — as  the  health  of  a  friend, 
— ^may  operate  to  that  person^s  benefit  or  preju* 
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dice.    I  know  they  tell  us,  that,  the  will  being  no 
bodyy  and  denying,  aa  thej  do,  the  exist^ice 
of  any  such  fluid  as  that  we  call  anivial  mag- 
netic fluids  or  at  least  our  power  of  dispensing 
it,   it  is  impossible  the  will,  or  mind  of  one 
person,  can  affect  the  body  of  another.     Why 
then  is  not  the  question,    as  to  whether  or 
not  light  is  a  body,  at  once  set    at  rest  for 
ever? — for,  surdy,  no  one  will  deny  the  efiect 
which   light  produces   on    the   body   of   the 
eye  —  on  the  materials  of  yegetables  P    But, 
what  may  appear  more  simple  still,  or  what 
may  at  least  seem  to  bear  more  completely  on 
the  subject,  is  infection.     What  is  infection? 
Is  it  a  body? — is  it  a  fluid? — and  how  is  it 
communicated  from  one  person   to  another  ? 
When  they  can  prove  these  phenomena  to  be 
better  understood  than  what  we  profess  by  ani- 
mal magnetism,  then  will  I  no  longer  be  its 
votary.    In  fact,  were  I  to  attempt  a  solution 
of  my  own  concerning  it, — or  rather,  were  I  to 
attempt  to  aocoimt  for  its  being  so  much  more 
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xmcommon  in  its  effects  thaa  infection,  I  should 
say  it  was  because  human  nature  is  so  much  more 
willing  to  part  with  (I  will  not  say  to  impart) 
disease  than  with  health ;  and  though  there  may 
be  many  instances  in  which  health  would  wil- 
lingly be  diyided,  to  save  or  serve  a  beloved 
object,  yet  our  nature,  our  corporeal  nature, 
ever  at  war  vdth  our  spiritual^  is  averse  to  the 
effort,  and  acts,  like  most  of  our  vital  fimctions, 
aknost  unconsciouBly  to  us,  preventing  our  very 
knowledge  of  the  power  that  is  within  us.  Were 
it  not  for  *this  wise  tenacity  of  nature  in  pre* 
serving  what  is  essential  to  its  own  well-being, 
I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  good  health  would 
be  as  infectious  as  disease.  But  few  are  capa- 
ble of  the  will  to  dispense  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  become  magnetiaers^ 

^^  Then  the  exertion  of  magnetising  is  inju* 
rious  to  those  who  practise  it?^^  observed  Oer- 
trude. 

^^  In  most  cases  it  is  slightly  so ;  at  least,  if 
pursued  too  long  or  too  frequently :  but  Nature 
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has  supplied  means  for  repairiDg  the  injmy. 
You  already  know  my  theory,  of  a  certain  por- 
tion of  everything  heing  in  the  world  always, 
unchangeably,  without  increase  or  diminution ; 
and  that  it  is  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
apportioned  out,  we  haye  good  or  evil,  health 
or  sickness.  When,  therefore,  a  person  in  health 
of  mind  and  body  has,  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  sufferings  of  another,  given  out  a  portion  of 
his  own  existence,  ^  there  are  a  thousand  in- 
animate objects  at  hand  to  return  it  to  him~- 
a  walk  in  the  sunshine,  the  exhalation  of  flow- 
ers or  trees,^*  and  various  other  remedies  as 
simple.  At  the  same  time,  caution  and  mode- 
ration must  be  observed  in  this  as  in  the  use  of 
every  other  gift.^ 

He  need  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  satis- 
fy his  present  auditor  that  the  effects  on  the 
magnetiser  were  not  serious  or  permanent. 
The  information,  that  the  operation  called 
perhaps  for  some  slight  sacrifice  of  her  own 
*  See  the  various  works  on  Animal  Magnetism. 
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health,  was  so  far  from  cooling  poor  Gertrude's 
desire  of  exercising  it  for  her  brother^s  relief, 
that  it  seemed  rather  to  give  double  weight  to 
the  count^s  arguments,  by  inyesting  her,  as  it 
were,  with  an  individual  right  in  the  matter, 
by  dispensing  her  own  health  for  him  :  and  be- 
sides, she  was  yet  young,  and  ardent  enough  to 
think  that  the  more  difficult  any  task,  the  more 
pleasure  she  should  have  in  performing  it.  She 
became  more  anxious  than  ever  to  make  the 
experiment;  yet,  with  the  oppressive  feeling  that 
the  first  mystery  or  concealment  must  ever 
bring  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  she  left  the  coimt 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a  promise  to  give  the 
matter  her  best  consideration. 

Alas !  she  was  but  little  aware  how  inca- 
pable she  was  of  giving  it  the  consideration  it 
required,  or  placing  it  in  those  various  lights 
which  the  many  eyes  of  the  world  would  reflect 
upon  it.  In  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment, 
indeed,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  be,  as  it 
were,  surrounded  in  imagination  by  her  family 
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and  her  lover,  their  opinions,  their  feelings, 
and  their  very  prejudices  resumed  their  sway. 
But  when  again  she  thought  of  Herbert  lan- 
guishing out,  perhaps  a  long  life  in  hopeless 
idiocy,  or  at  least  in  listless  non-enjoyment; 
and  that  all  which  she  could  bring  forward  to 
console  herself  for  so  dreadful  a  doom  to  one  so 
dear,  was  the  reflection  that  she  had  run  no 
risk  of  injuring  her  own  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world ;  she  turned  with  absolute  loathing 
from  so  cold,  so  selfish  a  consideration,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  cast  it  to  the  winds  for 
ever,  had  not  the  image  of  Vandeleur  given  it 
a  weight  it  possessed  not  before.  His  sor- 
row, his  disappointment,  his  anguish,  at  learn- 
ing that  she  was  capable  of  such  imprudence, 
and  such  want  of  confidence  in  him,  was  not  to 
be  endured ;  and  then,  young  as  she  was,  she 
was  fully  aware  how  differently  the  matter 
would  be  viewed  by  the  most  candid,  according 
to  its  fiEtilure  or  success.  Should  it  succeed, 
she  could  at  least  appeal  to  their  own  senses  for 
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the  strength  of  the  aigaments  that  had  prevailed 
with  her,  and  displeasure  at  the  risk  she  had 
ran  wonld  be  lost  in  the  joy  which  it  produced. 
But  should  it  fail,  and  leave  them  only  as  they 
were  before,  she  must  for  ever  either  bear  the 
heavy  burden  of  a  secret  from  her  husband,  or 
submit  to  his  thinking  she  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  unpardonably  duped  into  a  very  improper 
step. 

As  her  native  good  sense,  when  left  to  its 
own  pure  light,  presented  the  matter  to  her 
in  this  point  of  view,  she  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  writing  to  Vandeleur  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  animal  magnetism;  repeating  some  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favour ;  quoting 
some  of  the  certificates  she  had  seen;  and 
without  betraying  De  TEspoir,  which  she  felt 
bound  in  every  way  not  to  do,  or  her  own 
project,  lest  by  a  premature  and  positive 
prohibition  he  should  deprive  her  of  the  very 
power  of  prosecuting  it,  draw  out  his  opinion 
of  the  arguments,  and  so  be  enabled,  at  least. 
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to  form  some  idea  as  to  what  probability  there 
was  of  his  ever  being  brought  to  tolerate,  or 
even  to  forgive,  the  experiment. 

As  soon  as  this  letter  was  despatched,  Gertrude 
felt  her  mind  a  little  more  at  ease  than  it  had 
been  for  some  days  past ;  and,  indeed,  would  pro- 
bably haye  been  more  so  than  it  had  been  for 
months,  now  that  her  sanguine  nature  made 
her  hope  that  she  had  put  this  most  important 
matter  into  the  surest  and  safest  train,  had  not 
a  most  unexpected  monitress  sprung  up  to  an- 
noy her,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Sally  White- 
cross,  now  become  entirely  her  own  attendant. 
This  young  woman,  whose  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Vandeleur,  the  longer  she  lived  she  became  the 
more  sensible  of,  now  took  it  into  her  head  to 
evince  it  by  watching  over  Gertrude  in  his  ab- 
sence, as  a  nurse  might  be  supposed  to  watch 
over  a  lovely  in&nt  conmiitted  to  her  chaige. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  heard  Lord  Lus- 
combe'^s  foreign  servants  laughing,  and  comment- 
ing upon  the  constant  attendance  of  the  Count 
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De  FEspoir  upon  her  young  ladj.  The  name, 
of  course,  conveyed  no  idea  to  Sally  of  her  ci- 
devant  admirer;  but  still  she  thought  it  very 
hard  that  her  idol,  Major  Vandeleur,  should 
run  the  risk  of  losing  his  lady-love,  for  any 
Frenchman  of  them  all :  for  neither  the  feel- 
ings of  an  English  soldier''s  wife  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  nor  anything  she  had  therein 
seen  of  that  nation,  had  tended  to  correct  in 
Sally^s  mind  the  illiberal  prejudice  to  which  so 
many  better  informed  persons  have  yielded^ 
that  of  judging  a  nation  by  an  individual,  or 
by  accidental  circumstances.  She  only  waited 
to  hear  that  the  attentions  were  continued; 
when  she  determined,  at  whatever  risk  to  her- 
self, to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  timely  remon- 
strance. 

Accordingly,  one  evening,  as  she  finished  Oer- 
trude'*s  toilette,  and  handed  her  gloves  and  fan, 
she  fetched  forth  a  sharp  sigh,  and  said,  ^'  Well, 
I  know  what  I  wish.*" 

"  What   do  you  wish,    Whitecross  ?''    said 
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Gertrude  carelessly,  as  she  stooped  once  more 
to  the  glass  to  arrange  a  stray  ringlet. 

"  I  wish  Major  Vandeleur  were  here  to  dance 
with  you  to-night.*** 

"  Why?  do  I  look  so  particularly  well  ?''  asked 
Gertrude,  with  a  slight  smile,  and  a  slighter  sigh. 

*'  Oh !  you  do,  ma^am,  to  be  sure,**^  answered 
the  lady^s  maid;  ^^  you  always  do  that;  but  it 
was  not  just  that  I  meant.^^ 

^^  What  then  P^*"  said  Gertrude,  as  she  fixed 
her  bouquet  more  firmly  together. 

"  Oh  !  maybe  I  have  my  reasons.^^ 

Gertrude  looked  round  in  astonishment: 
*'  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?^ 

"  Why,  then,  ma^am,  if  I  must  speak,*^ — and 
she  afiected  to  settle  a  pin  in  the  back  of  Ger- 
trude's dress,  in  order  to  conceal  a  slight  trepi- 
dation at  the  liberty  which  she  felt  she  was 
taking ; — ^'  then,  Miss  Evelyn,  if  I  must  speak, 
it  is  just  this — that  I  donH  like  to  hear  so  much 
of  that  counf's  dancing  such  constant  attendance 
on  you.*^ 
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"  Oh !  is  that  all,  Sally  ?  Are  you  afraid  for 
your  favourite  ?  Well,  I  assure  you  there  is  not 
the  least  danger;  so  you  may  make  your  mmd 
perfectly  easy ;  besides,  I  have  not  danced  since 
I  came  here.^^  And  she  ran  down  stairs,  not 
herself  too  well  satisfied  that  these  remarks 
should  have  been  made. 

But  Sally  could  not  make  her  mind  perfectly 
easy.  She  flattered  herself  she  knew  too  much 
of  the  world  for  that,  and  especially  of  French* 
men.  She  recollected  how  irresistible  one  of 
them  had  once  appeared  to  her;  and  had  she 
not  good  reason  then  to  conclude  they  must  be 
so  to  all  women  ?  Indeed,  amidst  all  the  con- 
tempt, horror,  and  detestation  which  in  those 
days  it  was  almost  a  duty  to  express  and  feel 
towards  them,  not  the  least  cause  was  their 
ascendency  over  the  fair  sex ;  and  we  should 
scarcely  like  to  affirm,  that  to  this  may  not  be 
attributed  the  derogatory  opioion  that  English- 
men so  long  entertained  of  a  lady'^s  taste.     Be 
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that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Sally  Whitecross,  it  appears, 
had  no  great  dependance  on  that  of  Gertrude ; 
and  accordingly,  to  relieve  her  mind,  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  Ma- 
jor Vandeleur,  taking  care  to  direct  it  as  she  had 
seen  Gertmde  direct  hers,  not  eyen  forgetting 
the  final  e  in  Irelandt^  and  carried  it  to  the  post- 
office  herself. 

Nor  in  acting  thus  did  Sally  prove  herself  to 
be  more  meddling  than  the  generality  of  her  sex. 
In  fact,  she  was  not  so,  though  what  is  called 
an  active  and  bustling  young  woman ;  and  in 
all  probability,  had  it  not  been  for  the  precise 
nature  of  the  service  which  Vandeleur  had 
rendered  her,  such  an  idea  never  would  have 
occurred  to  her.  But,  as  it  was,  she  felt  that 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying  him  in 
kind,  and  of  course  eagerly  seized  upon  it ;  — 
not,  however,  in  the  form  of  a  complaint  of 
Gertrude ;  for,  not  only  was  she  already  too 
much  won  upon,  by  her  engaging  gentleness  and 
sweetness  for  that,  but  she  was  pleased  to  make 
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the  cases  more  exactly  similar,  by  represent- 
ing Oertrude  as  artless  and  unsuspecting,  and 
cautioning  him  against  the  allurements  of  the 
Frenchman.  She  little  knew  how  much  more 
similar  still  she  might  have  represented  them ; 
but  she  was  destined  soon  to  be  enlightened. 

^*  Miss  Evelyn,^  said  the  count,  a  day  or  two 
after  Mrs.  Whitecross  had  despatched  her  let- 
ter, as  Oertrude  and  he  stroUed  on  a  little  be- 
fore the  rest  of  their  party,  ^^  I  have  at  this 
moment  an  opportunity  of  showing  you  such  a 
specimen  of  the  power  of  animal  magnetism, 
as  I  think  could  not  fail  to  convince  any  one, 
except  those  who  are  pronounced  to  have  ^  eyes 
and  see  not,^  ^  ears  and  hear  not.**  I  have  a 
person  thrown  into  the  state  of  somnambulism  by 
my  own  power  as  a  magnetiser ;  and  if  you  will 
bring  any  sick  person  to  him,  he  will,  by  the 
force  of  sympathy  and  forgetfiilness  of  self, — ^that 
is,  by  having  the  selfish  energies  so  relaxed,  by 
the  magnetic  fluid,  as  to  lose  their  own  tenacity 
and  unite  with  others, — ^he  will  in  this  state 
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not  only  inform  your  patient  what  her  or  his 
aihnent  may  be,  but  will  prescribe  the  proper 
remedies  to  cure  it/^ 

*^  That  indeed  wonld  be  a  cnrions  sight,^ 
exclaimed  Gertrade,  '*  and  I  should  like  ex- 
tremely to  see  it.  I  may  choose  some  sick  per- 
son of  whom  you  have  never  even  heard  ?^ 

<^  Nay,  it  must  be  so ;  else  where  would  be 
the  proof  f  and  I  am  anxious  that  nothing  should 
be  taken  upon  trust  from  me.*^ 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Gertrude  readily 
grasped  at  this  offered  testimony,  not  so  much 
for  her  own  further  satisfaction,  as  to  have  it  to 
bring  forward  to  convince  her  friends.  How- 
ever, when  she  came  to  consider  of  it  at  leisure, 
she  soon  perceived  the  utter  impracticability  of 
her  contriving,  in  Paris,  to  have  an  invalid  con- 
veyed from  one  place  to  another,  to  undergo  so 
curious  an  examination,  without  drawing  down 
such  publicity,  and  conjecture,  as  she  should 
shrink  from  herself,  even  setting  aside  aU  con- 
sideration for  the  count. 
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In  this  dilemma,  she  could  only  think  of 
having  reconise  to  her  maid,  and  deputing  her 
at  once  to  procure  the  inyalid,  and  be  witness 
to  the  scene.  It  was  to  take  place  in  the  house 
where  the  somnamiuU  (himself  a  convalescent 
patient)  resided;  he  was  of  course  a  poor 
man,  living  in  a  poor  and  remote  street ;  but 
Sally,  from  having  travelled  over  a  good  deal  of 
Europe  as  a  soIdier^s  wife,  and  as  maid  to  those 
of  the  officers,  was  more  suited  to  the  office  than 
many  Englishwomen  would  have  been. 

To  this  plan  she  was  obliged  to  procure  the 
count^s  concurrence ;  but  as  she  represented  the 
young  woman  as  one  entirely  in  her  interests,  and 
on  whom  she  could  implicitly  rely,  he  made  but 
few  objections ;  the  more  so  as  he  foresaw  him- 
self, though  he  did  not  admit  it  as  yet  to  her,  that 
some  one  confidant  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  England  to  the  carrying  on  his  scheme, 
and  he  did  not  regret  having  an  opportunity  of 
paying  his  court  to  her  beforehand. 

With  Sally  herself  the  task  was  still  less  diffi- 
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cult ;  for  she  had  such  a  reliance  upon  her  own 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  especiallj  of 
mankind,  founded  on  her  early  escape  and  sub- 
sequent campaigns,  as  served  to  convince  her- 
self, at  least,  that  she  should  see  through  the 
count^s  intentions  at  a  glance.  Besides,  she 
was  really  kind-hearted;  and  when  Gertrude 
confided  to  her,  with  that  air  of  truth  which  is, 
after  all,  scarcely  ever  mistaken,  though  others 
may  be  mistaken  for  it,  that  the  only  thought 
of  her  soul  was  to  learn  from  him  how  to  per- 
form a  cure  upon  her  brother,  the  woman  her- 
self became  interested  in  the  case,  and  now  felt 
a  severe  twinge  at  heart,  when  she  recollected 
the  letter  she  had  written  to  Vandeleur ;  this, 
however,  she  quieted  with  the  reflection  of  how 
speedily  another  might  overtake  it :  and,  ^^  after 
all,  she  had,  she  blessed  her  stars,  said  nothing 
against  her  young  lady  i^  whom^  however,  she 
now  felt  double  zeal  to  serve,  from  some  Kttle 
lurking  dissatisfaction  with  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Ye  shall  have  miracles — ay,  sound  ones  too. 
Seen,  heard,  attested,  everythiog — ^but  true. 

The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan, 

In  order  stUl  more  fbllj  to  prevent  all  suspi- 
cion and  conjecture,  it  was  settled  that  Mrs. 
Whitecross  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  house 
of  the  atynnambule^  where  the  sick  person,  whom 
she  found  no  difficulty  in  bribing  with  a  few 
francs,  was  to  meet  her  at  the  hour  apjpointed. 
De  PEspoir  promised  to  be  there  beforehand-; 
and  had  he  even  known  that  the  appointment 
was  with  his  former  love,  and  had  his  feelings 
continued  in  their  first  force  towards  her,  he 
could  not  have  awaited  the  interview  with  more 
punctuality,  and  aiudety  for  the  final  result. 
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The  moment  Mrs.  Wliitecross  sent  up  Oer- 
traders  note,  mentioning  that  the  bearer  was  the 
person  to  be  trasted,  De  PEspoir  desired  that 
she  should  be  shown  into  an  apartment,  where 
he  purposely  waited,  in  order  to  find  out,  in  a 
few  minutes^  tite^-titt  conversation,  what  sort 
of  person  he  had  to  deal  with.  And  perhaps 
never  before  did  two  persons  meet,  so  anxiously 
determined  criticaDy  to  examine  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  other,  without  a  suspicion  of  how 
intimately  they  were  once  acquainted  i 

The  moment  Sally  was  shown  in,  and  the 
door  closed  upon  her,  the  count  spoke :  ^*  You 
are  Miss  Evelyn^s  maid  ?^  he  said. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
something  in  the  voice,  the  foreign  accent,  and 
yet  the  good  pronunciation  of  English,  ^struck 
upon  her  ear ;  and  hastily  flinging  back  her  thick, 
black,  English  lace  veil,  she  saw  standing  before 
her,  in  all  the  pride  of  masculine  beauty,  the  first 
man  who  had  ever  whispered  love  into  her  ear  or 
instilled  it  into  her  heart.    For  a  moment  die 
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stood  overcome  with  the  nattnal  feeling  of  sur- 
prise, and  flashing  recollections ;  but  instantly 
recoTering  herself,  she  began  to  consider  the 
proper,  and  the  becoming,  and  uttered  two  or 
three  shrieks  so  fast  after  each  other,  that  the 
count  had  not  time  to  stop  her,— if  indeed  his 
anuizement  would  have  permitted  him  to  make 
the  attempt.  For,  to  what  a  pitch  it  was  excited, 
may  be  imagined,  when  the  reader  is  informed 
that  Mrs.  Whitecross  had  all  the  advantage  of 
the  recognition  on  her  side.  Time  had  not  in* 
deed  dealt  particularly  severely  with  Mrs.  White- 
cross  ;  but  still,  the  mother  of  six  children,  and 
one  who  had  been  exposed  to  much  vidsatudes 
of  burning  suns,  and  piercing  winters,  was  not 
without  some  memorials  of  his  flight;  and  the 
plump,  and  fashionably-dressed  Parisian  abigaQ, 
bore,  at  first  view,  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
fair,  delicate,  and  sylph-like  little  English  pea- 
sant girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  fact,  poor  old  Time  is  condemned  to  bear 
the  blame  of  many  a  theft  not  his ;  but  the 
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day  is  not  far  distant,  when  circumstance  will  be 
made  to  take  its  share,  from  which  it  has  been 
so  long  exempt. 

'  Some  will  think,  that  as  soon  as  Mrs.  White- 
cross  perceived,  by  the  unfeigned  amazement  of 
the  count,  and  his  respectful  and  distant  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  cause  of  her  alarm,  that  he  really 
had  not  the  very  slightest  idea  of  what  it  could 
be,  her  wisest  plan  would  have  been  to  hare 
drawn  down  her  Manchester  veil  again,  pre- 
served the  incognita,  and  done  all  that  her 
mistress  required  of  her,  and  no  more.  But 
Sally  knew  too  much  of  human  nature  to  think 
that  would  be  natural  in  her  situation ;  (a  know- 
ledge, by  the  bye,  that  is  often  ^'  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance^ — a  knowledge 
only  desirable  when  teaching  us  what  to  shun, 
seldom  what  to  excuse,)  and  a  feeling  at  that 
moment  sprang  up  in  her  breast  which  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  designate :  for,  vanity  one 
would  think  it  could  scarcely  be,  that  made  her 
at  once  angry  at  finding  how  much  she  was 
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altered,  and  yet  anziotiB  to  prove  to  him  that 
it  actoallj  was  the  beautiful  Sally  who  was  so 
altered.  I  think  Locke  ought  to  have  taken 
this  female  feeling  into  consideration  when  dis- 
cussing personfd  identity. 
'  On  De  TEspoir^s  approaching  her  once  more, 
and  begging  to  be  informed  what  had  alarmed 
her,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  him  with  a  re- 
proachful glance,  and  continued  them  in  that 
position  for  some  time.  The  eyes  were  certain- 
ly very  bright  and  beautiful  eyes,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  expression  that  he  cquld  either 
account  for  or  recall. 

^^  So  you  donH  recollect  me  ?^  she  said  at 
last. 

<^  Recollect  you  ?^  he  stammered  forth,  shock- 
ed that  he  could  be  subjected  to  the  accusation 
from  so  fine  a  woman  as  Sally  certainly  still 
was  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  something  in  her 
voice,  though  of  course  altered  also,  struck  upon 
his  ear. 

^^  Yes,  recollect  me.  But  I  suppose  the  Count 

f6 
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De  r  Espoir  and  Monsieitr  De  Brons  are  people 
as  different  as,  it  would  seem,  Sally  Henidiawe 
and  Mrs.  Whitecroosi  are  ?^ 

<'  Bon  Dieu  !  Sallj  Henshawe  ?^  exclaimed 
the  count  in  unfeigned  amazement,  springing  to- 
wards Ber*  But  Sally,  who  was  not  only  an 
indignant,  but  really  a  virtuous  woman,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  views  of  human  nature,  and 
sincerely  attached  to  her  worthy  husband,  drew 
back  with  becoming  dignity.  And,  perhaps, 
if  the  truth  was  known,  the  desire  of  showing 
the  count  how  virtuous  she  could  now  be,  might 
have  partly  led  her  to  discover  herself. 

The  count  who,  after  all,  knew  human  nature 
fully  as  well,  if  not  a  million  times  better,  than 
she  did,  instantly  recovered  himself.  <*Is  it 
possible ?^^  he  exclaimed:  ^'You  are  indeed 
altered!  Never  could  I  have  supposed  that 
the  sweet,  pretty,  but  childish  little  rustic,  could 
have  grown  into  the  lovely  woman  now  before 
me.^^  And  he  bowed  as  he  might  have  done  to 
her  mistress. 
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Sally^s  indignation  subsided;  she  even  felt 
joj  in  hearing  that  her  beauty  was  only  altered 
to  be  improved,  and  wondered  at  her  own  stu- 
pidity in  doubting  it.  But  it  was  an  honest 
joy,  and  only  flashed  across  her  for  a  moment, 
as  die  thought  upon  her  fond  husband.  To  the 
count,  she  bowed  to  his  bow,  and  said,  that 
<^  she  was  handsome  enough  in  the  eyes  of  them 
she  wanted  to  be  handsome  for.^ 

^^  Then  your  husband  still  lives,  Mrs.  ^-— 
ah— ah?'' 

''  He  does,  thank  Qod  !  and  I  hope  you 
have  forgotten  his  name  too  ?" 

^^  His  name,— oh,  dear  no ! — hemi  But,  some- 
how, I  like  better  to  call  you  Sally." 

''  But  I  like  better  to  be  called  Mrs.  White- 
cross  ;  so  you  will  keep  your  distance  if  you^ 
jJease,  and  now  inform  me  what  you  are  dan- 
gling after  my  young  lady  for  ?  Do  you  want 
Mr.  Vandeleur  to  come  across  you  again  ?" 

*^  By  Heaven,  if  he  does  r  exclaimed  De 
rEspoir,  his  dark  eyes  emitting  sparks  of  fury 
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as  the  sight  of  Sally  brought  his  early  riyal  or 
antagonist  before  him ;  but  he  forbore  to  utter 
his  threats. 

V    ''  Why^  then,  I  can  tell  you,  he  shall  and 
will,*"  said  Sally,  "  if  you  don't  give  over  your 
attempts :  there  are  them  who  will  warn  him, 
for  one  good  turn  deserves  another.^^ 
'   **  What  attempts,  Sally  ?     Is  it  possible  that 
silly  child  has  not  told  you  the  object  of  my  at- 
tentions P'' 
"  Who  is  the  sUly  child  ?" 
"  Why,  Miss  Evelyn.     I  vow  to  you,  Mrs. 
Whitecross,  in  the  most  solenm  maimer,  and  by 
everything  sacred,  that  I  never  uttered  a  word 
to  the  girl  in  .the  way  of  love  or  even  flirtation  : 
in  fact,  she  is  a  child  compared  to  me.     No  1 
though  I  would  say  nothing  to  offend  you  now, 
in  mere   self-defence,  and  to  disabuse  you  of 
a  dangerous  error,  I  may  confess  that  my  first 
love  was  my  last."" 

Sally  thought  it  proper  not  to  seem  to  under- 
stand this. 
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**  Whjy  certainly,  she  is  little  more  than  a 
childy^  she  said ;  ^^  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
would  take  care  of  her.^^ 
:  ^^  You  are  right,  quite  right,  Sally ;  and  I 
refer  ^^on  to  herself  for  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said.  No ;  I  have  done  with  love:  my  busi* 
ness  now  is  to  endeavour  to  instruct  Miss  Eve- 
lyn in  an  art  that  I  think  might  restore  her  un- 
fortunate brother  to  his  senses.^ 

At  this  moment  a  person  entered  to  say  that 
the  invalid  was  arrived.  '^  Well,  let  them  wait,^ 
said  De  PEspoir,  with  a  careless  impatience  that 
did  not  speak  much  for  his  reverence  for  his 
art,  or  at  least  for  his  instruments ;  but  in- 
stantly recollecting  that  there  must  be  no  ap- 
pearance of  collusion  between  the  MomnambuU 
and  the  sick  person  selected  for  the  experiment^ 
he  desired  the  latter  to  be  shown  into  the 
apartment  occupied  by  himself  and  Sally,  and 
motioned  to  him  to  take  a  seat ;  rightly 
judging  that  the  poor  invalid,  who  was  a  crip- 
ple with  only  one  leg,  would  take  but  little 
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interest  in  the  English  dialogue  carrying  on  at 
the  farther  end  of  a  large  and  gloomy  apart- 
ment. Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed  again,  he  continued :  ^^  Sally,  tell  me  if 
yon  believe  me  free  from  all  love^  or  selfish 
views,  towards  Miss  Evelyn  or  any  other  wo- 
man?^ 

*'  Towards  Miss  Evelyn,  I  do,  sir,  from  what 
she  has  told  me  herself ;  but  for  other  women, 
I  neither  know  nor  care.^ 

<^  I  do  not  hope  you  do,  Sally ;  and  yet,  if  I 
told  yon  that  I  had  been  planning  a  visit  to 
England  since  I  came  to  my  fortune  and  title, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  if  your  husband  still 
lived,  or  if  there  was  any  chance  for  me,  per- 
haps you  would  think  with  more  kindness  on 
one  you  once  certainly  loved,  Sally.^ 

'^  Ay,  and  one  who  would  have  taken  a 
pretty  advantage  of  that  love.^ 

^'  For  that,  Sally,  you  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  world,  not  to  know  that  at  that  time  young 
men  of  my  country  had  every  disadvantage  of 
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edacation,  and  eyerTthing  else,  to  struggle 
against,  and  that  there  was  a  wildness  of  prin- 
ciple over  the  world — over  the  Continent  at  least 
'-— jnst  then,  that  led  astray  older  heads  than 
yours  or  mine.  And  who  can  say,  after  all, 
SaQy,  that  we  might  not  have  been  happier 
than  we  are  ?^ 

*^Are  you  beginning  again  ?^  exclaimed 
Sally.  *^  Speak  for  yourself;  I  am  happy 
enough.'' 

^^  Heayen  keep  you  so,  Sally  !  But  don^t 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  that  remains  for  me,  that 
of  doing  good  to  my  fellow-creatures.  Do  not 
prejudice  Miss  Eyelyn  against  me  by  mention- 
ing our  early  foUy,«-if  such  must  now  be  called 
what  we  once  both  called  by  another  name, 
Sally,  in  our  eyening  strolls  by  the  hawthorn* 
lane.  But  neyer  mind ;  let  me  senre  this  poor 
youth  if  I  can,  and  then  forget  me.'' 

Sally  wiped  her  eyes,  and  promised  not  to  be 
the  means  of  stopping  him  from  anything  that 
was  right. 
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-    ^^  Then  come  up  now,  and  see  how  much  I 
can  do.*" 

They  went  up  stairs  accordingly  to  a  room 
in  which  stood  a  bed  with  the  curtains  drawn^' 
and  in  it  De  TEspoir  informed  Sally  that  his 
aomnambule  lay,  in  that  mysterious  sleep  into 
which  he  had  thrown  him,  by  the  force  of  the 
magnetic  fluid  which  he  had  imparted  to  him. 
*    ^'  You  may  go  oyer  and  look  at  him,^  said  he. 

^^  Is  there  no  fear  of  wakening  him  ?^. 

'^  Not  the  least ;  he  cannot  wake  while  I 
will  him  to  sleep.**^ 

She  approached  the  bed,  and  saw  a  man 
apparently  in  deep  slumber. 

The  invalid  was  then  brought  in.  It  was 
clear  that  he  and  De  TEspoir  had  never  met 
before ;  and  equally  clear  that  there  had  no '  in- 
telligence passed  between  the  latter,  and  the 
sleeper  since  the  arrival  of  the  sick  man.  On 
his  entrance  now  into  the  chamber,  De  TEspoir 
led  him  over  to  the  bed  ;  and  before  he  utter- 
ed a  word,  the  sleeper  was  heard  to  turn  and 
moan  as  if  he  felt  some  uneasiness. 
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"  He  is  now  experiencing  the  influence  of  the 
sick  man'^s  presence,^  whispered  the  connt  to 
Mrs.  Whitecross. 

She  became  terrified,  and  fancied  that  she 
herself  felt  something  queer, 
'  *'  Sit  down,  brt  donH  be  alarmed  at  whatever 
70a  may  see,*"  said  the  connt;  and  gently 
extricating  one  of  the  sleeper'^s  hands  from  the 
bed-coverings,  he  bronght  it  in  contact  with 
that  of  the  invalid.  The  sleeper  took  the  hand 
and  held  it  for  a  few  minutes.  De  TEspoir 
spoke.  He  informed  the  sleeper  that  the  per- 
son whose  hand  he  held  desired  soihe  informa- 
tion respecting  his  state  of  health.  There  was 
no  answer  for  a  moment ;  but  then  the  sleeper, 
without  moving,  or  having  once  opened  his  eyes, 
or  even  pushed  back  the  curtains,  pronounced 
these  words,  in  a  decided  tone  of  conviction : 
^^  The  man  whose  hand  I  hold  is  sick :  he  has 
been  treated  for  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  and 
stimulating  medicines  given  him,  which  have 
augmented  the  disease,  the  seat  of  which  is  in 
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the  liver,  and  not  in  the  stomach ;  let  him  go 
home,  avoid  the  hot  and  intoxicating  liqaors  he 
has  hitherto  indulged  in  to  keep  down  the  un- 
easy sensations  that  sncceeded  to  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  leg — ^let  him  have  recourse  to  medi- 
cines of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  he  will 


cover.^ 


De  TEspoir,  who  had  hitherto  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  sleeper,  was  now  startled  boai  his 
contemplation  by  a  piercing  shriek  firom  Mrs. 
Whitecross,  whose  saperstitions  terrors  at  this 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  clairvoyance  to- 
tally overcame  her,  and,  before  De  PEspoir  had 
time  to  re-assmre  her,  she  actually  fiunted.* 
De  FEspoir  caused  her  to  be  immediately  car* 
lied  out  of  the  room,  and  directed  the  proper 
restoratives  to  be  applied.  When  these  had 
succeeded,  and  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  found 

*  Without  pledgii^  ourselves  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
particolait  of  this  case,  we  need  only  refer  our  readen  to 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  who  examined  into  the 
subject  of  animal  magnetism  in  Paris  in  1826,  for  the 
autheutictty  of  fiicts  as  curious. 
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henelf  in  tiie  same  apartment  into  which  she 
had  first  been  shown,  with  nobody  but  the  connt 
there  besides. 

'<  WeU,  SaUy,""  said  he  smiling,  ''what  do 
yon  think  of  my  powers  now  ?^  8he  confesch 
ed  herself  overwhelmed.  ''  Well,  yon  will  give 
a  good  aecoant  of  me  to  yonr  yonng  lady  ?  eh  ? 
—and  yon  will  say  nothing  to  stand  between 
me  and  her  farther  instruction  for  her  brother^s 
recovery.  And,  Sally,  let  me  hope  I  may  see  you 
again  ?^ 

Sally  made  some  dignified  reply  about  having 
no  objection  to  see  him  as  a  fiiend ;  and,  npon 
the  whole,  not  ill  pleased  with  her  moming^s  ad- 
venture,—proud  of  all  she  had  to  tell,  and  of  all 
she  must  not  tell,  though  redounding  so  highly 
to  her  own  honour, — she  could  not  resist  calling 
on  her  way  home  at  the  house  whence  she  had 
jHTocured  the  invalid.  Here,  as  they  were 
already  necessarily  in  so  much  of  the  secret, 
she  could  not  conceive  it  any  harm  to  let  them 
know  that  it  was  no  low  vulgar  magnetiser  they 
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had  to  deal  with,  but  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Count  de  TEspoir. 

The  woman  of  the  honse,  mother  to  the  poor 
cripple,  changed  colour  at  the  name,  and  hesi- 
tated not  to  load  him  with  a  parentis  curses. 
He  had  not  long  before  robbed  her  of  her  only 
daughter,  and  that  when  her  son  was  fighting 
the  battles  of  his  country,  in  one  of  which  he 
had  lost  that  leg,  to  which  the  samnambule 
alluded. 

Sally,  as  may  be  supposed,  both  felt  and  ex* 
pressed  a  proper  degree  of  horror  at  this  intelli- 
gence; upon  which  the  woman,  a  decent  and 
respectable  person  in  her  sphere,  proceeded  to 
unfold  to  Sally  such  a  character  of  him,  sup- 
ported by  facts  and  witnesses  to  which  she  re- 
ferred her,  as  caused  Sally  to  think  she  had  in- 
deed had,  a  second  time,  a  merciful  escape  that 
he  did  not  carry  her  off  wholesale  to  the  infernal 
regions. 

The  truth  of  the  magnetic  power,  however, 
she  could  not  deny ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  in  the 
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poor  woman^s  account  tended  to  invalidate  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  eyerything  corroborated  his 
head  to  be  as  good,  as  his  heart  was  bad. 
Sally  came  therefore  to  the  deterjipnation  that 
she  would  tell  the  truth  to  Miss  Evelyn  on 
that  point ;  but  would  take  care  to  warn  her 
against  his  general  character,  and  even  to  re* 
peat  these  words  of  the  poor  woman^  ^^  If  there 
be  a  young  lady  in  the  case,**^  (as,  in  spite  of  all 
cautions,  Sally  had  dropped  some  hints,)  ^^  tell 
her  to  take  a  mother^s  word  for  it,  that  she  has 
no  chance  of  safety  but  in  avoidance.'*^ 

Unfortunately  they  were  the  words,  of  all 
others,  the  least  calculated  to  touch  the  pre- 
occupied heart  of  the  guileless  and  pure-minded 
Oertrude.  Had  she  spoken  of  prudence,  pro- 
priety, conventional  rules,  or  the  duty  of  con- 
fidence in  her  family,  it  might,  and  probably 
would,  from  any  one,  have  had  due  effect ;  but 
the  idea  of  danger,  which  to  her  only  appeared 
in  the  one  form  of  entangling  her  affections,  she 
treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserved. 
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However,  the  scene  which  awaited  Sally 
on  her  return,  was  one  which  did  not  leave 
her  either  time  or  inclination  to  enforce  her 
leasona,  ey^  with  the  eloquence  die  migfat 
otherwise  have  employed.  And,  above  all 
things,  whatever  flickerings  might  have  eroased 
her  mind  about  confiding  to  Gtertmde  her  own 
knowledge  of  the  count,  now  completely  vanish- 
ed ;  as  she  determined  that  such  unpleasant 
confidence  was  no  longer  necessary. 

On  her  return  to  Lord  Luscombe^s  hotel, 
she  found  it  in  a  complete  uproar :  men 
shouting,  and  running  to  and  fro;  women 
chattering,  and  running  in  their  way ;  and,  in 
short,  preparations  making  for  a  hasty  return 
to  England^  with  all  due  confusion.  Notwith- 
standing all  Sally^s  travelling,  her  *' mother- 
tongue^  was  still  that  which,  in  any  sudden 
emergency  at  least,  came  most  home  to  her  ear. 
She  fled,  therefore,  as  quickly  as  was  possible, 
from  the  jabbering  of  the  foreign  domestics,  to 
her  young  lady^s  apartment,  to  learn  what  this 
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sadden  fiias  could  mean.  She  found  her  ap- 
pairently  acting  under  the  same  influence  as 
those  she  had  flown  from ;  pulling  her  dresses 
out  of  their  receptacles,  and,  in^the  hurried 
restlessness  of  irrepressible  anxiety,  attempting 
to  pack  them  for  travelling,  with  as  much  haste 
as  if  the  entire  expedition  was  only  retarded  by 
waiting  for  her  wardrobe !  Sally,  now  in  se- 
rious alarm,  inquired  what  had  happened? 
'*'  Oh,  rather  tell  me,  Sally,^  said  Oertrude, 
flying  to  her  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  ^^  oh, 
rather  tell  me  what  has  happened !  Do  I  live  or 
die  ?  Are  there  any  hopes  for  me  ?^^  And  she 
gasped  for  breath  from  her  own  vehemence. 

Sally  was  terrified,  and  really  feared  her 
intellects  were  disturbed.  "For  God's  sake, 
ma'am,  what  is  the  matter  ?^  she  now  whim- 
pered out  in  tears. 

"  My  brother — ^my  brother,  Sally !  he  is — ^he 
is  very  ill ;  and  poor  Mr.  Mason  is — ^no  more,  and 
he  is  left  all  alone.  My  father  has  hinted  it  to 
me ;  but  Lady  Luscombe's  letters  speak  more 
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plainly.  We  are  to  leave  Paris  this  evening. 
Now,  tell  me  what  jou  have  seen ;  have  I  any 
chance  of  saving  him  ?^ 

^^  It  was  not  in  human  nature,  at  least  not 
in  Sally  Whitecross^s  knowledge  of  it,  not  to 
bestow  all  the  comfort  in  her  power  at  snch  a 
crisis  as  this.     She  gave,  therefore,  a  fnU,  trae, 
and  clear  account  of  the  wonderful  scene  she  had 
witnessed,  as  far  as  the  effect  of  animal  mag- 
netism was  concerned,  and  did  not 'hesitate  to 
give  it  all  the  colouring  of  her  own  startled 
imagination :  and  was  then,  as  in  duty  bound, 
beginning  with,  ^^  Still  I  donH  much  like — ^"but 
Gertrude  stopped  her,  by  clasping  her  hands 
and  exclaiming,  ^^  Then  the  die  is  cast  !^^    And 
in  that  moment  of  wild  excitement  and  agita- 
tion, she  flew  over  to  her  writing-table,  and 
scribbled  these  words  to  De  TEspoir : 

^^  I  have  terrible  accounts  from  England.  I 
accept  your  generous  offer.  Come  after  us, 
and  let  me  do  all  I  can  to  repair  my  absence 
from  my  beloved  brother  at  such  a  time.     I 
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cannot  delay  sending  this,  long  enough  to  think 
whether  or  not  I  onght  to  confide  to  my  maid 
yonr  intended  visit  to  England  ;  so  that  point  I 
leave  to  yonr  own  discretion  and  discernment. 
I  enclose  a  bank-note,  which  will  defray  your 
expenses,  and  which  it  will  offend  and  shock 
me  if  you  reflise,  aj9  I  shall  be  under  sufficient 
obligations   to   you  without  adding  pecuniary 


ones.'*' 


Having,  with  trembling  hands,  folded  and 
sealed  this  note,  she  delivered  it  to  Sally,  and 
told  her  she  must  repair  instantly  with  it  to  the 
hotel  of  the  count.  Sally's  conscience  twitched 
her,  and  she  began  again  about  her  dislike  of 
the  count ;  but  Gertrude,  who  very  naturally 
thought  she  herself  had  as  good  anopportimity  of 
judging  o{  him  as  Sally,  who  had  only  then  seen 
him  for  the  first  time,  as  she  supposed,  impa- 
tiently stopped  her,  asking  if  that  was  a  reason 
why  she  waj9  not  to  avail  herself  of  his  know-  ' 
ledge  or  skill  to  save  her  brother,  and  that  she 
wanted  nothing  more  of  him. 
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"  Take  care  of  that,  ma^am,^  said  Sallj, 
and  repeated  the  old  woman'^s  words. 

''  I  thoaght,""  daid  Gertrude,  '<  I  desired  you 
most  particularlj  not  to  mention  the  coimt^a 
name  to  any  one  ?^^ 

Sally  was  firightened,  and  tried  to  make  some 
excuse.    Gertrude  interrupted  her. 

^^  I  am  very  much  displeased  at  your  disobey- 
ing my  orders.  You  haye  shown  me  that  yoa 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  Happily  it  does  not  sig- 
nify now,  as  we  are  leaying  Paris  so  imme- 
diately ;  .but  of  this  be  assured,  that  I  consider 
myself  a  better  judge  of  my  own  conduct  and 
feelings  than  either  yon  or  your  new  friend  can 
be;^ 

Sally  was  too  much  alarmed  at  haying  dis- 
pleased her  young  lady  to  make  further  r^non- 
strance,  and  concluding  that  the  note  was  in  all 
probability  to  bid  him  farewell,  espedaUy  as  she 
espied  a  bank-note  enclosed  in  it— which,  after 
all,  did  not  look  like  love— she  compounded  with 
her  conscience,  and  departed  on  her  mission. 
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On  arriving  at  the  counf^s  door,  she  met  him 
just  returning  from  their  rendezvous :  he  ex- 
pressed a  hasty  pleasure  at  seeing  her  so  soon 
again,  and  without  taking  time  to  observe  her 
^^  altered  eye,^  he  hastily  seized  the  note,  and 
running  up  stairs, perused  it  with  no  small  delight. 
<'  Thus,  then,^  said  he,  ^^  are  my  wishes 
crowned  at  last.  Fate,  I  thank  thee !  or  rather, 
De  TEspoir,  I  thank  thy  own  cool  courage  !^ 
All  cool  and  calculating  as  he  was  however,  it 
was  «ome  moments  before  he  could  subdue  his 
joy  at  having  seen  the  poor  bird  fly  into  the  net, 
sufficiently  to  connder  what  die  had  said  about 
trusting  Sally :  but  when  he  did  weigh  the  mat- 
ter deliberately,  he  came  to  the,  determination 
that  it  was  better  to  confide  in  her  who  already 

m 

knew  so  much,  than  to  convert  her  into  a  spy  by 
choosing  some  one  else  as  a  confidant.  And 
the  more  he  considered,  the  more  he  saw  the 
necessity  there  would  be  of  having  some  third 
person  to  carry  notes  and  messages  between 
him  and  Gertrude.    He  was  perfectly  aware 
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nevertheless,  that  Sally  would  require  no  little 
management ;  for  though  he  succeeded  in  sooth- 
ing her  in  the  morning  by  an  appeal  to  her 
vanity,   he  saw  very  plainly  that  the  slightest 
circumstance  would  be  sufficient  to  rewaken  her 
former  suspicions  of  him,  and  that  the  least 
hint  dropped  on  that  subject  to  her  young  mis- 
tress, would  end  his  hopes  at  one  fell  swoop. 
In  this  he  judged  truly;  but  he  did  Sally  less 
than  justice  when  he  thought,  that,  in  order  to 
allay  late  suspicions,  he  had  only  to  profess  for- 
mer love.     Even  had  her  virtue  (as  she  called 
it)  not  received  the  stimulus  it  did,  by  hearing  of 
his  depravity,  she  still  had  truth  and  principle 
enough,  albeit  a  little  vain  and  presuming,  to 
shrink  with  horror  from  any  open  declaration 
of  love  to  herself,  both  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
Before  having  recourse,  however,  to  this  expe- 
dient, which,  after  all,  he  thought  it  as  well  for 
many  reasons  to  reserve  to  the  last,  De  TEspoir 
determined  to  sift  out  her  opinion  of  his  real 
plan  of  proceeding. 
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He  summoned  her  accordingly  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  threw  out  some  hints  of  his  intention 
of  going  incog,  to  England,  to  assist  Miss  Evelyn 
in  her  experiments  npon  her  brother.  But,  be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  half-way  in  his  disclosure, 
or  hinted  at  Miss  Eyeljrn^s  concurrence  in  it, 
Mrs.  Wliitecross  burst  out  into  such  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  and  such  downright,  and  rational  repre- 
sentations of  the  madness  and  wickedness  of 
such  a  scheme,  coupled  with  threats  of  instantly 
informing.  Lord  and  Lady  Luscombe  of  the 
whole  business,  that  De  TEspoir  saw  clearly 
that  she  could  never  be  brought  to  sanction  it ; 
and  that  even  persuasions  from  Gertrude  herself, 
whom  she  affected  to  look  upon  as  a  mere  child, 
would  but  stimulate  her  determination  to  be- 
tray the  secret.  In  this  emergency  he  had 
recourse  to  his  original  speU ;  and  having  always 
kept  in  view  the  probability  of  its  proving  the 
most  powerful,  he  had  taken  care  to  conceal 
whatever  might  have  appeared  inconsistent  with 
it.   He  affected  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
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else  remained  for  him  to  rage ;  and  then,  appa- 
rentl J  driven  b j  his  feelings  to  speak  the  despe- 
rate truth,  he  fell  npon  his  knees  before  SaDy, 
and  seizing  her  hand,  he  insulted  her  ears  by 
a  declaration  that  all  he  had  said,  all  he  had 
planned,  all  he  had  thought  of,  was  only  to 
coyer  the  real  object  he  had  in  view,  namely, 
to  get  to  England  on  any  pretence  for  the  sake 
of  his  love  to  her ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  paint  her  indignation ; 
it  was  unfeigned  and  unbounded  :  for  the  whole 
circumstance  was  invested  with  everything  that 
made  goilt  doubly  guilty  to  a  vulgar  mind.  She 
stormed  and  she  preached ;  but  she  had  to  do 
with  one  a  thousand  times  her  match  in  clever- 
ness. He  saffered  her  wrath  to  expend  itself 
by  its  own  force,  and  by  degrees  he  ventured 
adroitly  to  throw  in  such  hints  of  her  noble  con- 
duct, as,  on  a  mind^like  hers,  could  not  fiul  to 
produce  a  sedative  effect.  Presently  he  became 
overwhelmed,  grew  penitent,  confessed  himself 
subdued  by  her  eloquence;  then  wept  in  horror 
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of  his  past  crimes,  all  of  which  he  failed  not  to 
laj  to  the  account  of  that  nnfortnnate  scape- 
goat, disappointed  love ;  and  finally,  before  he 
left  her,  had  not  x>nl7  obtained  her  forgiveness, 
on  his  promise  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  visit- 
ing England,   but   secured  her  reiterated  pro- 
mise not  to  drive  him  to  his  wicked  courses 
again,  from  desperation  at  finding  his  hopeless 
love  betrayed.    Once  more  Sally  left  his  pre- 
sence  highly  satisfied  with  herself,    and  per- 
suaded that  nothing  but  her  yoimg  lady^s  leav- 
ing Paris  so  immediately,  should  induce  her  to 
keep  the  secret  of  his  infiuny ;  which,  however, 
she  was  very  glad  to  have  a  proper  excuse  tp 
keep,  as  the  disclosure  of  it  now,  would  in- 
volve her,  having  already  concealed  the  very 
important    fact    of  her    former    acquaintance 
with  him. 

She  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  house,  than  he, 
trusting  at  once  to  his  quicker  pace  in  walking, 
and  superior  knowledge  of  the  town,  left  it  also, 
and  succeeded  in  arriving  at  Lord  Luscombe'^s 
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hotel  before  her  return.     He  inquired  for  Lady 
Luscombe,  intending  only  to  send  np  his  card 
had  she  been  visible ;  but  as  she  was  out  pay- 
ing some  farewell  visits,  he  asked  for  Gertrude, 
and  was  admitted.     All  agitated  and  bewil- 
dered as  she  was,  she  felt  but  too  happy  to  see 
him — at  once  to  have  her  spirits  reassured  by 
liis  confident  anticipations,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  their  Aiture  meetings. 
And  here  Gertrude    shrank  with  fresh  horror 
from  the  manoeuvring,  and  the  clandestine  in- 
tercourse, that  she  saw  would  be  necessary,  not- 
withstanding De  TEspoir^s  anxious  efforts  to 
keep  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background. 
He  told  her,  indeed,  that  Sally  was  absolutely 
unfit  to  be  trusted,  and  this  the  moming^s  dis- 
closure tended  to  confirm ;  and  he  had  the  cou- 
rage and  adroitness  laughingly  to  hint,  that  as 
nothing  could  disabuse  her  of  the  idea  of  their 
being  lover  and  beloved,  instead  of  patient  and 
physician,  he  had  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  conceal  from  her  the  plan  of  his  going  to 
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England,  as  he  plainly  perceived  that  she  had 
taken  such  a  dislike  to  him,  from  the  bare  idea 
of  his  riyalling  Major  Vandelenr,  as  would  in- 
duce her,  in  revenge,  to  do  all  she  could  to  pre- 
judice every  one  against  him.  This  sounded  so 
plausible,  that  Gertrude  heard  it  imdoubtingly, 
and  blushed  and  laughed  at  the  idea. 

It  was  then  settled  that  De  PEspoir  was  to 
leave  Paris  within  two  days  after  Gertrude  and 
her  party,  and  to  repair  immediately  to  Beauton, 
a  small  post-town  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  park,  and  from-  thence  to  despatch  a 
note  to  inform  Gertrude  of  his  arrival.  She 
trembled  when  this  awful  step  appeared  so 
near ;  but  De  PEspoir,  like  an  able  general, 
coolly  rose  to  take  his  leave  before  she  should 
have  time  to  call  up  anymore  arguments  against 
the  plan,  or  look  too  closely  into  its  various 
difficulties. 

"  Well,  adieu  for  a  short  time  !^  he  said. 
"  Trust  me,  we  shall  see  happier  days.  Make 
my  compliments  to  Lady  Luscombe,  for  I  shall 
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not  intrude  again,  as  jon  must  be  mncli  en- 
gaged.'' 

She  followed  him  to  the  door  with  undefined 
terror  at  the  thoughts  of  where  the  j  shoidd  meet 
next,  and  a  sort  of  lingering  wish  to  keep  the 
power  of  revoking  her  consent  in  her  hand  a 
few  minutes  longer.  He  was  as  anxious  to 
escape  for  the  very  opposite  reason.  As  they 
gained  the  hall,  the j  were  met  by  Sally,  who, 
hearing  that  the  count  was  in  the  house,  and 
that  Lady  Luscombe  was  out,  had  some  mis^v- 
ing  which  induced  her  to  form  the  resolution  of 
summoning  Gertrude  away  from  him  on  some 
domestic  pretext.  She  was  too  late,  howerer; 
and  the  moment  that  De  TEspoir  spied  her,  he 
repeated  his  adieus  much  more  emphatically, 
and  as  if  for  ever,  and  departed. 

Sally  contented  herself  with  saying,  half  to 
Gertrude,  and  half  to  herself,  ''  Thank  God, 
youVe  gone  at  last  !^  and  returned  to  her 
packing. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

«  Chaimed  by  her  voice,  the  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade. 
Like  a  pleased  in&nt,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought. 
He  stands  enrapt  the  half-known  voice  to  hear^ 
And  starts,  half  conscious  of  the  falling  tear/' 

Mbs.  Whitbcboss  had  bat  a  veij  few  minntes 
set  out  upon  her  office  as  witness  to  the  effects  of 
animal  magnetism,  in  givmg  an  insight  into  the 
diseases  of  others,  and  inspiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  remedies,  (I  suppose  by  the  power  of 
the  same  nnperverted  instinct  which  teaches 
dogs  and  other  animals  to  select  their  medicines 
amongst  herbs,)  when  the  English  post  arrived 
with  letters  for  Lord  and  Lady  Lnscombe,  and 
one  for  Gertmde.     The  latter,  it  must  be  con- 
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fessed,  was  sufficiently  alarming,  considering  that 
her  father  had,  with  the  inconsiderateness  that 
marked  his  character,  if  not  his  class,  hitherto 
buoyed  up  her  hopes  far  beyond  the  truth.  It 
was  as  follows : 


^'  My  dbab  Gertrude; 

^'  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,  but,  as  the 
time  you  proposed  staying  in  Paris  is  already 
past,  I  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  informing  you 
that  I  do  not  think  your  poor  brother  has  been 
so  well  of  late.  You  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  poor  old  Mason  is  no  more.  He  died  in  an 
odd  way,  after  all.  He  had  been  poorly  'ever 
since  he  came  here,  and  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days  confined  to  bed :  but  at  last,  the 
third  day,  that  d — d  Miss  Wilson  went  in  to 
see  him ;  and  whether  it  was  the  sight  of  her, 
or  what,  I  donH  know,  but  she  came  out  saying 
the  poor  old  man  was  dead.  I  asked  her  what 
she  had  done  to  him.  She  declared  nothing,  but 
asked  him  how  he  was,  and  to  forgive  her ;  upon 
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which  he  bid  her  go  away  in  a  weak  voice  ;  and 
when  she  went  nearer,  (the  d — d  wretch !)  to 
save  him  the  trouble,  she  says,  of  speaking  so 
load,  he  tried  to  motion  her  away  with  his 
hand,  and  mattered  something  as  if  in  his 
throat.  She  was  frightened,  she  says,  at  the 
thoughts  of  his  dying  without  forgiving  her,  and 
went  up  to  the  bed  and  fell  on  her  knees ;  but 
receiving  no  answer,  she  found  he  was  dead.  I 
was  going  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house ;  but  she 
looked  so  terrified  ancf  so  sorry,  and  then  Her- 
bert is  so  poorly,  that  my  heart  failed  me.  I 
wish  you  could  come  home,  my  dear ;  we  are 
badly  enough  off  without  you.     We  have  had 

our  friend  Mr.  C here  again,  but  he  does 

not  much  like  how  poor  Herbert  is  going  on. 
^*  Your  affectionate  father, 
^  "  Oeoboe  Evelyn."' 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  few  epistles 
could  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  foregoing, 
on  such  a  subject.     It  fully  succeeded,  however, 
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in  terrifyiBg  Gertrude  nearly  ont  of  her  wits, 
though,  on  what  point  to  fix,  she  knew  not.  Was 
Herbert  djing  ?  Was  his  reason  more  alienated  ? 
or  had  it  become  madness  ?  Not  one  of  these 
questions  could  she  solve ;  and  when,  throwing 
herself  into  Lady  Luscombe^s  arms,  she  be- 
sought her  to  tell  her  what  her  letters  from  the 
same  neighbourhood  said,  she  could  gather  lit- 
tle more.  Ladj  Luscombe,  knowing  that  she 
should  in  vain  seek  to  disguise  the  truth  from 
her  penetrating  anxiet j,  thought  it  best  at  once 
to  show  her  the  passage  in  Lord  Foxhill'*s  letter. 
It  ran  thus:  **  Young  Evelyn  is  rapidly  de- 
clining: your  friend  Gertrude  will  soon  be  a 
splendid  heiress.'" 

It  is  really  strange  in  what  a  careless  manner, 
almost  of  congratulation,  kind  and  good-hearted 
people  will  sometimes  speak  of  an  event  that  is 
perhaps  to  destroy  for  ever  the  earthly  happi- 
ness of  the  object  of  their  felicitations.  On  the 
present  occasion,  Gertrude  merely  said,  <^  May  I 
never  live  to  see  the  day  !^  in  a  tone  which  would 
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hare  chilled  the  most  unthinking,  and  proceeded 
to  ask  Lady  Lnscombe  what  was  to  be  done. 

The  intended  period  of  their  stay  in  Paris 
was  ahready  elapsed,  and  Lord  Lnscombe  had 
thrown  out  many  hints  of  his  wish  to  return 
home.     His  lady,  however,  gay  and  good-hn- 
monred,  delighted  with  her  reception  in  society, 
and  all  she  saw  around  her,  either  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  such  hints,  or  laughed  them  off,  firom 
day  to  day.     But  as  she  was  in  reality  kind 
and  good-natured,   and   sincerely  attached  to 
her  young  friend,  and  distressed  at  being  the 
cause  of  her  absence  at  such  a  time,  she  now 
started  up,  and  declaring  that  not  one  moment 
longer  should  be  lost,  she  ran  to  Lord   Lus- 
combers  dressing-room,  and  informed  him  of  the 
sad  news.      He  regretted  the  cause,  but  was 
exceedingly  happy  at  the  effect ;  and  lest  any 
letters  should  arrive  next  morning  to  render 
such  haste  unnecessary,  he  heartily  concurred 
in  his  wife^s  proposal  that  they  should  leave 
Paris  that  very  evening. 
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This,  however,  was  found  impracticable ;  but 
BS  early  next  morning  as  dayUgfat  permitted, 
thej  bade  adieu  to  that  gay  city,  and  returned 
to  England,  every  one  of  them  with  feelings  very 
much  in  the  same  tone  in  which  they  had  left 
it  two  months  before;    Lord  and  Lady  Lu&- 
combe  gay,  or  contented,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent temperaments,  and  poor  Gertrude  with 
the  same  heavy  and  gnawing  anxiety  at  heart, 
and  only  with  the  additional  grief  for  poor  Mr. 
Mason^s   death.     On   arriving  at  her  father^s 
gate,  having  parted  with  her  friends  at  Lord 
Foxhiirs  house,  where  she  had  joined  them  on 
going,  she  stopped  the  carriage  to  make  more 
particular    inquiries,  or  at  least  to  receive  an- 
swers that  she  could  more  rely  on,  than  those 
she  received  at  Foxhill,  and  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  learning  that  her  brother  had  been 
considered  better  for  the  few  last  days,  and  was 
down-stairs.      She   hurried  to  the  house,  and 
there,  in  the  summer  sitting-room,  the  scene  of 
so  much  of  their  former  happiness,  sports,  and 
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studies,  she  foimd  him  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
at  the  open  window,  apparently  enjoying  the  soft 
evening  breeze  that  came  up  the  flowery  decli- 
vity already  often  alladed  to,  laden  with  all  the 
mingled  sweets  it  afforded.  Her  father  and 
Miss  Wilson  were  also  in  the  room,  and  they 
both  came  forward  to  receive  her ;  but  even  while 
receiving  and  returning  their  salutations,  her 
eye  anxiously  wandered  to  the  beloved  invalid. 

She  saw  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  recognised 
her,  and  not  only  recognised  her,  but  even  made 
several  efforts  to  approach  and  join  in  bidding 
her  welcome  ;  but  was  each  time  prevented  by 
some  nervous  fear,  or  bodily  weakness,  and 
again  sank  down  into  his  chair.  She  flew  to- 
wards him ;  and  alike  fearful  of  agitating  him, 
and  imable  to  suppress  her  affectionate  feelings, 
she  knelt  down  before  him,  and  laying  her  hands 
upon  his  knees,  looked  up  into  his  face. 

He  was  paler,  and  more  haggard-looking,  than 
when  she  had  left  him ;  but  his  countenance 
decidedly,  at  that  moment,  expressed  more  of 
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intelligence.  He  smiled  aflbctionately  upon  her ; 
and  on  her  offering  her  lips  to  him>  he  stooped 
to  receive  the  salutation^  and  said  ^^  Oertrude,^ 
in  a  soft  low  tone  of  pleasure  and  affection. 

She  burst  into  tears,  which  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  entrance  she  had  been  straggling 
to  restrain,  and  falling  on  his  neck,  she  wept 
long  and  convnlsiyelj.  All  that  had  passed 
since  they  parted  roshed  back  upon  her  mind. 
The  doubts  and  fears,  and  hopes  and  prayers, 
she  had  gone  through  for  him — ^the  fearM  re- 
sponsibility which  she  had  consented  to  incur 
for  his  dear  sake,  all  crowded  upon  her  heart 
at  once,  and  she  embraced  him  as  the  new- 
found, tangible  object  of  all  these  emotions  and 
all  this  suffering ;  and  with  a  feeling  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  with  which  a  mother 
embraces  her  new  first-born,  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  she  had  neyer  loved  him  until  now: 
he  himself  became  aware  of  the  excess  of  her 
emotion,  though  not  of  its  cause,  and  gently 
asked,  "  Have  I  hurt  you,  (Gertrude  ?^ 
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Her  renewed  embraces  satisfied  him  that  he 
had  not;  and  then  he  asked  if  she  wept  for 
coming  home. 

^'  No,^  she  exclaimed ;  '^  Heaven  knows  how 
I  have  longed  to  return  to  yon,  dearest  Her- 
bert r 

"  I  rather — I  rather  wonder  at  that,  I  think,^ 
said  the  poor  boy  thonghtftdly,  and  pressing  his 
hand  npon  his  forehead ;  but  the  efibrt  and  the 
scene  altogether  oyercame  him,  and  he  too  burst 
into  tears. 

I  do  believe  there  never  was  one  human 
being  loved  another  as  Gertrude  loved  her  bro- 
ther at  that  moment :  it  seemed  as  if  the  only 
thing  that  could  recall  him  to  consciousness,  or 
natural  feeling,  was  his  love  for,  and  sympathy 
with  her ;  and  as  she  bent  over  and  soothed  him 
with  her  caresses,  she  made  a  vow  in  her  heart 
that  no  other  love,  no  overstrained  sense  of  self- 
respect,  no  consideration  of  any  kind,  should 
* 

stand  between  her  and  every  effort  for  his  re- 
covery.   In  a  few  minutes,  by  checking  her  own 
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tears,  she  succeeded  in  drying  his ;  and  pointing 
to  the  soft  &11  of  the  hill  down  which  she  had 
so  often  ran  to  escape  from  him,  and  from  her 
lessons,  she  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
chasing  her  there.  He  glanced  quickly  at  the 
walk,  then  at  her  with  a  smile  that  was  almost 
arch ;  but  instantly  breathing  a  deep  sigh,  he 
suffered  his  head  to  droop  into  its  usual  position 
upon  his  breast,  and  his  countenance  resumed 
its  listless  expression. 

To  those  who  knew  the  manly  character  and 
spirit  of  the  boy,  these  indications  sometimes 
gave  the  idea  that  his  mind  was  not  as  totally 
destroyed  as  would  at  other  times  appear,  and 
even  that  he  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of  his 
state ;  but  that,  some  important  ftmction  being 
impaired,  he  felt  unequal  to  all  mental  exertion 
whatsoever,  and  remained  passive  and  uncom- 
plaining under  the  infliction. 

After  a  little  time,  when  he  seemed  to  have 
become  composed  again,  Gertrude  went  over  to 
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her  &ther,  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  the 
sofa  during  this  scene. 

"  My  dear  father  I*"'  she  whispered,  '*  Her- 
bert seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
when  I  left  him.^ 

Mr.  Evelyn  smiled  an  odd,  cold,  almost 
bitter  smile. 

"  Dear  sir,  you,  being  constantly  with  him, 
may  not  observe  it ;  but  I  assure  you  he  never 
before  manifested  nearly  so  much  recollection.'" 

"  Mr.  C.  does  not  think  him  better .'^ 

^'  That  surprises  and  grieves  me  very  much 
indeed.  Don't  you  perceive  yourself,  sir,  that 
he  seems  more  collected  ?''' 

^^  Yes,   more    collected ;    but   look   at    him 


now. 


She  did  look,  and  perceived  him  gazing  after 
her,  and  again  making  weak  and  fruitless 
efforts  to  rise  from  his  chair.  He  again  pro- 
nounced her  name.  In  an  instant  she  was  by 
his  side ;  and  perceiving  that  his  bodily  strength 
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moment  of  her  return  home,  lived  in  a  kind  of 
feverish  excitement,  expecting  his  arrival ;  yet 
it  was  only  when  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
that  she  became  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
powerftd  engine  which  her  own  hand  had  set  in 
motion ;  and  so  great  was  her  agitation  at  the 
instant,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  (albeit 
not  very  susceptible)  of  her  humble  compa- 
nion, even  to  the  extent  of  causing  her  to  ask 
if  she  were  ill. 

*'  No,  no  —  not  ill,  Miss  Wilson;  but  so 
terrified  V  and  she  panted  as  if  indeed  she  had 
found  a  viper  in  the  note  she  still  held  in  her 
hand. 

"  Terrified  !  ma'am  ?'^  repeated  Miss  Wilson* 
''  Yes.    But  ask  me  no   questions.     What 
shall  I  do  ?" 

Miss  Wilson,  judging  that  ''ask  me  no 
questions,'^  meant  also  "  nor  answer  any,**^ 
which  being  also  congenial  to  her  habits, 
took  no  notice  of  the  last ;  and  Gertrude  re- 
mained for  a  few  minutes  like  one  bewildered. 
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It  was  fortunate  for  her  secret  that  there  was 
not  a  more  intelligent  witness  of  her  agitation. 
^^  What  have  I  done?^  again  escaped  her 
trembUng  lips;  and  although  even  peculiarly 
ignorant  of  the  harsh  construction  which  the 
world  might  put  upon  her  proceeding,  her  heart 
whispered  *'  Vandeleur  V"  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach  which  she  could  not  misunderstand. 

De  FEspoir,  howeyer,  showed  himself  well 
skilled  in  himian  nature,  when  he  wished  this 
to  be  the  feeling  that  awoke  within  her,  rather 
than  more  artificial  ones,  which,  coming  under 
the  form  of  lessons  of  propriety,  assume  the 
sacredness  of  duty.  For  she,  in  her  affection- 
ate devotion  to  her  brother,  soon  persuaded 
herself,  that  were  Vandeleur  himself,  with  all 
her  own  happiness,  to  be  the  sacrifice,  she  ought 
not  to  hesitate  between  them  and  that  brother^s 
recovery.  And  probably  she  would  not  have 
hesitated,  dearly  as  she  loved  Vandeleur;  for 
Gertrude^s  principles  were  as  pure,  and  upright, 
as  her  affections  were  ardent ;  and  they  kept 

VOL.    II.  H 
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each  other  in  perfect  and  beantifiil  control.  It 
was  onlj  where  thej  seemed  to  her  to  dash, 
and  to  become  inextricably  entangled,  to  each 
other^s  destruction,  that  she  could  ever  be  led 
into  error,— and  this  from  her  own  guileless 
and  unsuspecting  nature. 

It  never  ought  to  have  been  so.  Alas !  it 
never  ought  to  have  become  necessaiy  for  the 
general  security  of  social  order,  that  a  check 
should  be  put  upon  our  dearest  and  our  sweet- 
est feelings  and  sensibilities.  Oh !  why,  why 
did  man  destroy  his  Creator^s  first  glorious 
plan  of  an  earthly  paradise  ?  Severely  must 
he  labour  before  he  can  bring  back  this  ruined 
earth  to  that  first  blissful  state ! 

No  sooner  did  poor  Gertrude  come  to  this,  as 
she  hoped,  proper  and  disinterested  conclusion, 
than  she  felt  the  necessity  of  composing  her 
q>irits,  and  setting  herself  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  steps  that  it  now  devolved  upon  her 
to  take  in  this  momentous  business.  For  this 
purpose  she  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  and 
there  once  more  read  over  the  count^s  epistle. 
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It  was  written  with  all  the  caution  that  it 
was  possible  to  nse  against  alanning  her,  af- 
fecting to  look  on  the  whole  business  in  a  light 
and  matter-of-course  sort  of  way ;  which,  he 
hoped,  would  have  the  effect  of  soothing  her. 
Still,  final  and  minute  arrangements  he  knew 
could  not  longer  be  deferred ;  and  accordingly 
he  informed  her,  that  foreseeing  every  diffi- 
culty that  might  attend  their  interviews,  he 
had  determined  on  coming  to  the  town  of  Beau- 
ton  as  a  petty  French  jeweller,  and  had  brought 
a  few  trinkets  and  baubles  with  him  for  this 
purpose:  and  begged  of  ber  in  communi- 
cating with  him  through  any  intermediate 
person^  (should  such  be  necessary,)  to  re- 
member this  new  character  of  his:  but,  in 
order  to  defer  the  necessity  of  any  such  confi* 
dence  as  long  as  possible,  he  informed  her  that 
on  his  arrival  the  day  before,  he  had  made  all  the 
inquiries  he  could,  a  la  diroUt^  concerning  the 
situation  of  Beauton  Park,  &c.  &c.  and  had 
the  next  morning  himself,  in  person,  reconnoitred 
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the  grounds  and  demesne,  whidi,  indeed,  nearly 
extended  to  the  town«  He  then  described  a 
particular,  secluded  grove,  where  he  implored 
Gertrude  to  consent  to  meet  him  that  evening 
before  dusk,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  have,  at  least,  one  interview,  in  order 
to  arrange  matters  previous  to  their  commencing 
operations.  T^ing  it  for  granted,  he  said, 
that  her  good  sense  would  second  him  in  this, 
he  informed  her  that  he  should  be  in  waiting 
there  the  whole  evening  until  she  appeared; 
but,  by  everything  rational  or  consistent,  he 
implored  her  not  to  suffer  any  childish  alarm  or 
uneasiness,  or  want  of  confidence  in  him,  to  in- 
duce her  to  think  of  betraying  him  to  any  one ; 
— but,  above  all  others,  not  to  her  busy,  self- 
sufficient  abigail. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  let- 
ter that  displeased  and  chiUed  Oertrude.  The 
necessity  of  an  interview  she  could  not  for  a 
moment  deny:  ^^  But  what  does  he  mean  by 
uneasiness,   and  want   of  confidence  in  him  ?^ 
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she  said  aloud,  though  no  one  was  present  to 
reply.  "  What  confidence  ?  I'm  sure  it  is  he  is 
so  anxious  to  keep  the  secret,  not  I.  Or  does  he 
mean — ^is  it  indeed  come  to  this— -that  I  am 
placing  confidence  in  him  by  meeting  him  alone? 
If  so,  I  wiU  not  do  it ;  for  this  there  can  be  no 
imperative  necessity.  I  will  take  Miss  Wilson 
with  me ;  I  kdow  my  power  over  her,  and  her 
habits  of  obedience  will  ensure  her  silence.  But 
soft, — am  I  at  liberty  to  betray  Count  De  FEs- 
poir'*s  secret  ?  No,  certainly  not.  I  must  then 
write,  and  ask  his  permission ;  but  meet  him 
alone  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  will  not.  It 
is  just  what  would  shock  Vandeleur,  I  know ; 
and  yet  the  evening,  when  my  &ther  and  the 
servants  are  all  engaged  at  or  after  dinner,  is 
the  only  time  I  could  be  sure  of  being  firee  from 
interruption.  Heigh-ho !  he  is  right  in  saying 
Whitecross  is  not  to  be  trusted,  she  is  so  bab- 
bling. Well,  I  must  write  to  him — and  I  hate 
that  too.  Heigh-ho !  well,  dearest  Herbert,  it 
is  for  you,  and  may  Heaven  grant  that  the  end 
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maj  sanctify  the  means! — at  all  eyents,  it  is  too 
late  to  consider  fiurther  about  them  now.""  And 
with  this  fatal  conclusion — so  characteristic  of 
frail  mortality,  whose  thoughts  are  finite, — ^this 
conclusion,  which  has  often  silenced  the  last 
whisper  of  our  good  angel  to  rescue  us  firom 
some  yawning  precipice, — she  went  to  write  to 
De  I'Espoir. 

Her  newly-awakened  alarms  at  his  style,  so 
different  from  that  he  used  in  Paris,  she  did 
not  of  course  betray;  but  with  that  dignity  of 
feeling  which  now  and  then  broke  out  amidst 
her  infantine  confidence,  as  the  blush  of  indigo 
nant  virtue  will  sometimes  startle  us  on  the 
cheek  of  infancy,  if  wrongfully  accused,  she  an- 
nounced to  him  her  determination  not  to  give 
him  the  meeting  he  desired,  unattended.  She 
described  Miss  Wilson  to  him  as  finr  as  was 
essential,  and  mentioned  how  fully  she  could 
depend  upon  her  silence;  and  concluded  by 
sajdng,  that  if  she  did  not  hear  from  him  again, 
she  should  suppose  herself  at  liberty  to  mention 
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the  matter  as  far  as  she  should  deem  advisable 
to  Miss  Wilson,  and,  accompanied  bj  her, 
should  meet  him  in  the  grove.  She  felt  that  she 
dared  not  bring  him,  upon  any  pretext,  to  the 
house,  lest  the  prying  eyes  of  Sally  should  light 
upon  him. 

As  soon  as  her  note  was  completed,  she 
brought  it  herself  down-stairs,  in  order  to  avoid 
ringing  for  her  maid:  for,  although  it  was 
directed  under  the  name  of  Dubois,  which  the 
count  had  assumed  for  the  present,  still  Oer- 
trude^s  conscience  made  her  anxious  to  adopt 
every  precaution  against  exciting  suspicion.  As 
she  crossed  the  hall,  she  met  the  servant  who 
had  brought  the  note  for  her  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  inquired  of  him  if  the  person  who 
came  with  it  still  waited.  He  said  not ;  that  it 
was  brought  by  a  little  boy,  who,  handing  it 
in,  said  no  answer  was  reguired,  and  instantly 
departed. 

^*  This  was  to  ensure  my  compliance,^^  said 
Gertrude  to  herself;  ^'but    I  hope  I  require 
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something  more  than  so  trivial^  and  appar^iUj 
accidental  a  circumstance,  to  indace  me  to  tnm 
out  of  the  common  path  of  propriety.^ 

"<  Then,  William,''  she  said  aloud,  ''  I  must 
trouble  you  to  carry  this  note  to  Beautom..  In- 
quire at  Mrs.  Lane's,  the  grocer,  for  a  French 
jeweller,  and  deliver  this  note  to  him  youiself. 
It  is  necessary  it  should  go  instantly ;  so  get 
your  hat,  and  go  out  this  way  by  the  hall- 
door,  and  across  the  fields,  and  make  haste 
back." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  desired,  Gertrude  still 
keeping  the  note  in  her  hand  until  he  returned 
with  his  hat,  and  not  aware  that  her  deep  blush 
and  faltering  accents  at  this  her  first  connivanee 
in  anything  like  disguise  or  falsehood,  together 
with  her  unusual  expressions  of  haste,  did  not 
escape  the  man's  attention ;  although  it  was  not 
until  after  circumstances  gave  importance  to 
such  appearances  that  he  thought  of  recalling 
them.  He  departed  with  the  billet,  and  Ger- 
trude retired  to  her  chamber  to  tell  herself,  again 
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and  again,  that  the  die  was  now  fairly  cast,  let 
it  tnm  np  what  it  might. 

For  the  first  time  she  congratulated  herself 
npon  her  lover's  absence,  as  she  reflected  that, 
had  he  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  even  had 
her  mother  lived,  she  had  found  her  present 
undertaking  almost  impracticable.  '^  But  if  it  be 
snccessiul,^  she  said,  ^^  I  shall  consider  these  ap- 
parently fortuitous  circumstances  as  direct  inter- 
positions of  Providence  in  my  favour.** 

Alas!  how  fallacious  is  the  faith  founded 
upon  circumstance  f  The  rules  of  right  and 
wrong  alone  are  immutable ;  we  should  never 
venture  to  look  beyond  them. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  day  was  pasang  over, 
and  Gertrude  received  no  answer  from  the 
count.  She  ascertained  that  the  servant  had  de- 
livered the  note  into  his  own  hands,  and  had 
even,  through  rustic  curiosity,  spoken  with  him  ; 
so  that  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  but  that 
his  silence  was  to  be  taken  as  permission  for 
what  Gertrude  required. 

h5 
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In  fact,  provided  her  confidant  could  be  re- 
lied on  for  a  few  days,  so  as  not  to  defeat  all 
by  a  premature  discovery,  De  V  Espoir  was  ra- 
ther pleased  that  there  should  be  one  witness  of 
her  voluntary  intercourse  with  him ;  while  she, 
poor  thing  !  felt  as  if  half  the  objections  were 
removed  by  the  confidence  being  extended  to 
any  one  member  of  her  own  family. 

As  if  the  Fates   were   disposed  to  forward 

« 

Gertrude's  plans  in  every  way,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who  seldom  indeed  dined  alone,  this  day 
brought  home  two  or  three  gentlemen  with 
him  to  dinner ;  and  although  Oertrude  seldom 
deemed  her  long  sojourn  in  the  dining-room 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  either  necessary 
or  desirable,  she  left  it  even  earlier  than  usual 
on  this  occasion,  and  requested  Miss  Wilson  to 
accompany  her  to  her  chamber.  Miss  Wilson 
might  have  been  a  little  astonished  at  the  re- 
quest, as  it  was  rather  an  unusual  one  ;  but  I 
believe  such  a  sensation  never  had  had  birth  in 
her  torpid  breast.    As  soon  as  they  were  seated, 
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Oertrude  commenced,  with  a  seriousness  and 
dignity  of  tone  and  manner,  which  the  youngest 
and  the  gentlest  will  naturally  assume  over 
those  of  inferior  minds,  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  the  strictest  secrecy  on  the  subject  which  she 
was  about  to  speak  of.  Miss  Wilson  promised 
obedience,  of  course ;  and,  indeed,  when  Gertrude 
recollected  how  very  little  inducement  it  afford- 
ed for  her  to  break  through  her  usual  habits  of 
silence,  she  almost  thought  the  precautions  she 
was  taking  were  superfluous. 

She  proceeded  to  inform  her  that  a  French- 
man had  undertaken  to  cure  her  brother ;  but 
that,  as  her  father  had  a  great  dislike  to  every 
one,  and  almost  everything,  appertaining  to  that 
nation,  she  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to 
conceal  the  circumstance  from  him  ;  and  as  she 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  or  proper  to  meet  the 
gentleman  alone,  yet  must  occasionally  see  him, 
in  order  to  arrange  and  plan  the  different  prepa- 
rations for  the  cure,  she  had  determined  upon 
confiding  in  her,  and  taking  her  with  her  upon 
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these  occasions.    She  concluded  by  desiring  her 
to  prepare  to  accompany  her  jnst  then. 

Had  these  circumstances,  and  this  commu- 
nication fallen  within  Miss  Wilson'^s  ken  pre- 
yious  to  her  residence  at  Beauton  Park,  it 
is  very  probable  the  whole  matter  would  have 
failed  to  excite  eyen  a  passing  thought ;  but 
during  her  attendance  upon  Lady  Alicia  she 
had  read  many  and  many  a  novel,  all,  aU 
about  ^'  the  one  loved  name^  of  love  ;  and  this 
continuing  for  several  years,  and  being  reduced 
to  practice,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  case,  by 
the  old  fox-himter^s  proposals,  she  could  not 
remain  (as  was  proved  to  poor  old  Mr.  Mason^s 
cost)  altogether  so  dead  upon  the  subject  as  die 
once  had  been.  Still,  the  life  imparted  was 
like  that  conveyed  by  galvanism  to  the  limbs 
and  muscles  of  a  frog.  It  served  little  other 
purpose  than  to  astonish,  scare,  and  terrify  the 
spectators  by  its  awkward  and  uncouth  mani- 
festations; while  not  a  spark  was  kindled  in  her 
heart  to  guide  or  to  direct  them. 
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When  Gertnide  first  made  her  communica- 
tion, no  donbt  of  its  veracity  entered  Miss  Wil- 
son^s  mind;  but  when  she  accompanied  her 
through  the  demesne,  across  one  or  two  fields 
to  the  specified  grove,  and  there  beheld  the  very 
handsome  and  gallant-looking  gentleman^  who 
hurried  forward  to  meet  her  with  an  air  and 
manner  very  strikingly  different  from  that  of  ^^a 
quack  doctor,^ — as  she  had  imagined  him  to  be ; 
and  when  she  saw  the  undisguised  rapture  that 
sparkled  in  his  brilliant  eyes, — she  said  to  herself 
at  once,  but  in  her  own  way,  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  curing  the  brother'^s  head,  he  was  come 
to  woxmd  the  sister^s  heart. 

Still,  what  had  she  to  do  with  that  ?  For 
Major  Vandeleur  she  had  no  particular  regard  : 
indeed,  all  she  knew  of  him  was,  that  he  had 
come  to  upset  the  establishment  at  Beauton 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  For,  although  he 
had  readily  joined  with  Gertrude  in  the  propri- 
ety of  settling  an  independence  upon  her  hum- 
ble friend,  and  though  this  had  been  distantly 
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and  delicately  hinted  to  her,  yet  such  was  her 
sluggish  inertia,  that  anything  like  a  change 
came  to  her  like  a  calamity.  From  whom  or 
whence  that  change  should  proceed  was,  then,  a 
matter  of  little  moment  to  her ;  and,  indeed,  if 
she  reasoned  at  all  upon  the  subject,  it  was  to 
think  that  as  in  the  former  case  her  dismissal 
was  a  thing  decided  upon,  she  might,  in  that 
now  before  her,  be  better,  and  could  not  be 
worse.  It  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  Miss 
Wilson^s  sleepy  intellect  never  to  get  more 
than  one  view  of  any  subject  at  a  time,  just  as 
if  only  a  small  part  of  her  brain  was  in  proper 
condition  to  receive  an  impression ;  and  there- 
fore generally  the  moment  any  idea  entered, 
it  became  instantly  established  there  as  a  fact, 
when  others  would  discuss  and  perhaps  reject 
it  altogether.  And  a  passing  thought  being  to 
her  as  great  an  effort  as  the  deepest  consider- 
ation to  a  more  powerful  mind,  it  was  attend- 
ed with  the  same  importance  and  conviction. 
Thus,  though  she   heard   not  a  word  of  love 
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breathed  between  De  PEspoir  and  Gertrude, 
although  near  enough  to  catch  much  of  what 
they  said,  that  circumstance  went  not  one  step 
towards  removing  the  first  impression  which 
she  had  stupidly  conceived,  solely  from  his 
appearance  being  such  as  she  had  read  of. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  idea  of  such  a  suspi- 
cion arising  in  her  mind  never  entered  into 
6ertrude''s;  and  after  undergoing  a  degree  of 
nervous  agitation  during  the  interview,  which 
obliged  her  to  lean  against  a  tree  for  support, 
she  arranged  with  De  TEspoir  that  the  first 
trial  of  the  effects  of  animal  magnetism  on  her 
brother'^s  malady  should  take  place  the  very 
next  day!  De  PEspoir  had  prepared  her  for 
the  possibility  of  many  triorls  being  necessary, 
and  she  felt  a  kind  of  relief  in  hearing  that 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  first  or  se- 
cond would  produce  no  apparent  effect  what- 
ever. 

Had  De  PEspoir  been  less  deeply  interested, 
he  would  perhaps  have  betrayed  some  impati- 
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ence  at  the  nervous,  and  almost  childish  peitinar 
city  with  which  the  poor  girl  made  him  again 
and  again  recapitulate  his  strongest  argomenta 
in  favour  of  the  theory,  even  as  a  woman  loves 
to  have  her  ear  refilled-  with  the  vows  of  love 
as  fast  as  it  transmits  them  to  the  bnun  or 
heart. 

As  the  spring  was  now  pretty  far  advanced, 
and  the  weather  extremely  fine  for  the  season, 
and  as  the  objections  to  introducing  De  TEs- 
poir  into  the  house  continued  in  full  force,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  best  method  to  prevent  discovery, 
would  be  for  Gertrude  to  endeavour  to  bring 
Herbert  to  an  arbour,  which  remained  in  what 
had  once  been  a  pleasure-garden,  but  whidi,  as  it 
was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  had 
of  late  years  been  abandoned  almost  entirely,  and 
suffered  to  run  wild.  Gertrude  alone  sometimes 
strolled  thither,  for  the  sake  of  ^*  lang  syne,^  or 
to  vary  her  rambles;  and  as  the  gravel- walk 
leading  to  it,  though  now  overgrown  with  weeds 
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and  grass,  was  still  level,  she  had  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  wheel  Herbert  thither  in  his  gar- 
den-chair. Of  his  willingness  to  accompany 
her,  too,  she  had  little  apprehension ;  for,  besides 
his  eyer  gentle  and  complying  temper,  he  was, 
when  able  to  enjoy  it,  always  fond  of  the  open 
air,  and  all  the  delicious  offerings  it  presents 
to  the  senses  and  the  heart. 

As  soon  as  this  spot  was  decided  upon,  and  the 
hour  appointed  which  was  indeed  to  colour  Ger- 
tmde^s  fiiture  fate  through  that  of  her  brother, 
she  parted  from  De  PEspoir  and  returned  to 
the  house  with  Miss  Wilson.  She  maintained  an 
absolute  silence  during  their  walk  homewards, 
not  so  much  either  through  necessity  or  design, 
as  from  the  tension,  as  it  were,  of  her  nerves 
and  heart,  which  was  such  that  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  slightest  indulgence  to  them  would 
render  them  independent  of  all  control. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  from  that 
moment,  until  the  time  arrived  for  her  to  lead 
her  brother  forth,  the  unconscious  object  of  so 
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serioufl  an  experiment  on  hk  shattered  oonstitu- 
tion,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  in  a  high  fever. 
She  neither  ate  nor  slept ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
she  scarcelj  ever  in  the  same  interval  of  time 
prayed  so  little.  Frequently,  indeed,  through 
the  remainder  of  that  evening  and  next  day, 
whenever  she  found  herself  alone,  she  would  &11 
upon  her  knees,  cast  up  her  hands  and  eyes 
to  Heaven,  and  then  bow  her  throbbing  fore- 
head to  the  earth;  but  it  was  rather  in  the 
energy  of  great  excitement,  that  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  ask  for  pity  and  composure  from 
above,  than  a  rational  prayer  for  a  blessing  on 
her  undertaking ; — she  was  literally  unable  to 
tell  to  Heaven  or  to  herself  that  she  had  indeed 
determined  on  that  undertaking. 

Lady  Luscombe  happened  to  drive  over  to 
Beauton  Park  that  day.  As  they  sat  at  luncheon, 
Mr.  Evelyn,  observing  the  alternate  absence  and 
flutter  of  Gertrude^'s  spirits^  sai^  abruptly,  *<  You 
have  not  brought  Gertrude  home  much  better 
than  she  left  us,  Lady  Luscombe.'" 


u 
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^*  No  !^    she     exclaimed  in   astonishment : 

why,  I  flattered  myself  she  was  quite  another 
creature.  She  certainly  was,  in  Paris.  Per- 
haps, Gertrude,  you  are  pining  after  your  agree- 
able count,  eh  ?^ 

The  vivid  blush  which  conscience  called  into 
the  cheeks  of  Gertrude  at  this  malapropos  sally, 
could  not  pass  imnoticed.  ^^  Nay,  never  blush 
and  look  miserable  about  it,^  pursued  her  friend  ; 
^^  you  know  I  am  no  tell-tale.  Only  make  haste 
and  forget  him  before  a  certain  gallant  soldier 
returns." 

^^She  had  better  make  good  haste  then," 
said  her  father,  looking  at  her  with  some  sui^ 
prise ;  '^  for  he  may  be  here  sooner  than  she 
thinks  for." 

'*!  hope  not,  sir!  How  do  you  mean.?" 
exclaimed  Gertrude,  turning  to  him  in  an 
alarm  which  she  had  not  presence  of  mind  to 
conceal. 

Mr.  Evelyn  stared  still  more  at  her ;  but  she, 
recollecting  herself,  quickly  added,    "  He  pro- 
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mised  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  see  me  until 
8iz  months  should  have  elapsed.*" 

^'  Yes;  but  ladies  seldom  quarrel  with  such 
vows  being  forgotten.^ 

**  I  should^  she  said  very  seriously.  "  Have 
you  any  reason,  sir,  to  think  Major  Vandeleur 
wiU?^ 

*'  Nonsense,  you  silly  girl !  I  mean  that  the 
six  months  are  nearly  over  now ;  so  we  may 
lawfully  expect  his  return,  even  on  your  own 
absurd  terms.^ 

^^But  he  will  of  course  write  before  he  comes ; 
don't  you  think  so,  sir  ?** 

^^  Indeed,  you  know  best  what  order  you  have 
him  in/' 

**  Well,  good  people,"  said  Lady  Luscombe, 
rising,  ^*  I  must  leave  you  to  discuss  that  knotty 
point  without  my  assistance,  seeing  I  could  no 
longer  give  unprejudiced  advice  to  young  ladies ; 
so  good-b'ye.'" 

She  drove  off,  and  Gertrude  retired  to  her 
chamber. 
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"  Oh,  that  Godfrey  had  been  here !  or  Mr. 
Mason  alive  r  she  now  exclaimed  to  herself, 
with  blanched  and  trembling  lips.  ^^  Nothing 
shoold  now  prevent  mj  telling  them  all.  Bnt  it 
is  all  too  late  for  that,  and  there  is  no  one  else 
whose  judgment  I  could  trust  to.  Ob,  why  did  I 
not  think  of  this  before !  Yet  this  is  nothing 
more  than  nervous  weakness ;  for  have  I  not 
weighed  the  matter  long  and  anxiously  enough  ?^ 

Then  she  would  recapitulate  to  herself  the 
most  forcible  of  the  arguments  employed  by 
De  FEspoir,  and  always  condnded  with  saying, 
^^  At  all  events,  he  pledges  himself  it  can  do  no 
harm.^ 

Alas !  those  pledges !  they  are  like  the  bond 
offered  by  the  ruined  spendthrift  to  borrow  yet 
another  sum,  and  may  indeed  prove  availing  to 
those  who  can  be  satisfied  by  revenge  instead 
of  payment,  but  are  therefore  most  frequently 
offered  to  those  who,  with  perhaps  a  broken 
heart,  would  cast  them  into  the  fire  on  finding 
their  worthlessness. 
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At  dinner  Oertrade  found  it  absolutelj  im- 
possible to  swallow  one  single  morsel :  the  ten- 
sion had  extended  from  her  heart  up  to  her 
throat ;  her  face  was  exceedingly  flushed ;  and 
as  she  handed  something  at  table  to  her  fistther, 
and  their  hands  met,  such  was  the  damp  and 
death-like  coldness  of  hers,  that  he  looked  up 
and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Gertrude,  you  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  well,  child — ^what  is  the  mat- 
ter?'' 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  poor  girl  was 
so  overcome — so  oppressed  with  her  lonely  and 
awful  secret,  that  she  was  upon  the  veiy  point 
of  bursting  into  tears,  throwing  herself  into— 
even  her  father's  arms — and  revealing  all  ?  But 
even  while  she  struggled  for  strength  to  make 
the  effort,  the  remembrance  of  her  promise 
came  over  her,  and  the  inconsistency  of  her  con- 
duct appeared  glaring  in  her  eyes.  She  gulped 
down  her  tears,  and  pleading  a  severe  head- 
ache, said  she  would  stroll  out  into  the  air, 
which  she  was  certain  would  refresh  her. 
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«  Well,  do  so,''  said  Mr.  Evelyn :  "  and 
faarkje,  Gertrnde,  as  the  evening  is  so  fine,  I 
wish  yon  would  take  Herbert  with  yon, — I  think 
it  wonld  do  him  good.'*' 

Gertmde  felt  guilty  as  she  answered,  ^'  I 
will,  sir." 

'^  But  come  here,  dear;  I  positively  insist 
upon  your  taking  this  glass  of  Madeira.  Why, 
you  are  absolutely  trembling,  and  as  cold  as 
death." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  would  rather  not ;  I  cannot 
swallow  just  now." 

"  Nonsense,  child  f  one  can  swallow  wine 
when  one  cannot  anything  else.  Here,  I  insist 
upon  your  taking  it ; — why,  you  are  now  as  pale 
as  you  were  red  this  moment." 

Gertrude  took  the  wine,  and  left  the  dining- 
room,  knowing  that — her  hour  was  come  I 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Why  do  you  b«ud  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? 
Think  ye  I  bear  the  shears  of  Destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  tlie  pulse  of  life? 

SllAKSPE4m£. 


Had  it  been  possible  that,  by  some  infernal 
machination  of  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  the  gen- 
tle, exquisitely  feeling,  and  devoted  sister,  who 
would  have  sacrificed  life,  and  fame  itself,  for  the 
recovery  of  her  brother,  could,  instead,  have 
been  wrought  upon,  for  some  deadly  purpose,  to 
work  out  his  destruction,  and  that  the  moment 
for  action  was  now  at  hand,  Oertrude  could  not 
have  trembled  more  violently,  or  felt  a  stronger 
beating  at  her  heart,  than  when  she  now  repaired 
to  that  brother^s  apartment  to  try  to  wile  him 
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out  to  the  destined  scene,  as  she  hoped,  of  his 
restoration  to  health  and  unclouded  reason,  by 
lelling  him  of  the  loreliness  of  the  spring  even- 
ing, the  delicious  odours  which  that  evening^s 
breeze  was  rifling  from  the  profusion  of  flowers 
all  around,  and  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds,  of 
which  Herbert  was  always  so  particularly  fond, 
that  even  yet  he  frequently  dragged  himself 
across  his  chamber  to  scatter  crumbs  outside  his 
window  for  their  support. 

This  happened  to  be  one  of  his  days  of  bodily 
debility,  and  his  intellects,  accordingly,  seemed 
a  little  clearer.  He  looked  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  then  at  Gertrude,  as  if  there  was  a 
slight  struggle  between  his  feeling  of  exhaustion 
and  his  desire  to  yield  to  her  wishes ;  but,  as 
usual,  the  latter  prevailed.  His  room  had  of 
late,  since  the  weather  had  become  finer,  been 
changed,  at  Gertrude^s  suggestion,  for  one  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  had  once  been  used 
as  a  breakfast-parlour,    in  order  to  save  him 

VOL.  II.  I 
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the  fittigne  or  annoyance  of  being  conveyed  up 
and  down  Rtairs. 

She  now  directed  his  garden-chair  to  he 
brought  to  the  hall-door.  As  soon  as  he  was 
seated  in  it,  the  servant  who  brought  it  asked 
if  he  should  be  required  to  wheel  him.  "  No,** 
Gertrude  said ;  '^  I  shall  wheel  him  myself.**^ 

She  frequently  had  done  so;  but  this  even- 
ing, as  they  passed  close  outside  the  dining-room, 
Mr.  Evelyn  hurried  to  the  window,  and  throw- 
ing it  up,  exclaimed,  "  Now,  Gertrude,  why 
do  you  wheel  that  chair  when  you  are  so  ill 
with  headache  ?  You  really  are  very— very 
perverse. — Here,  William,**^  he  called  aloud,  as 
he  saw  the  man  standing  at  the  door, — *^  here ; 
wheel  Mr.  Herbert  about  with  Miss  Evelyn.'*' 

"  My  dear  father,  pray,  no,^  said  Gertrude, 
terrified  and  unhappy ;  ^^  the  servants  are  just 
going  to  dinner;  and  besides,  Herbert  and  I 
would  much  rather  be  without  them.'' 

"  Well,  wheel  that  chair  you  sludl  not^'^  he 
said  peremptorily,   for  of  late  his  temper  had 
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acqoiied  an  irritability  to  which  it  was  formerly 
a  stranger.  "  Oh !  there 's  Miss  Wilson.  Here, 
Miss  Wilson ;  wheel  Herbert's  chair  a  bit,  will 
you  ?  Gertrude  is  not  able  \^  and  he  shut  down 
the  window. 

Gertrude  was  too  happy  to  exchange  the  pre- 
sence of  the  servant  for  one  over  whose  very 
thoughts  she  felt  she  held  control,  to  make  any 
farther  opposition ;  and  determining  to  dismiss 
her  when  they  should  come  to  the  entrance  of 
the  old  garden,  she  suffered  her  to  wheel  the 
chair  so  far. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Wilson,  that  will  do 
now ;  Herbert  and  I  will"  saunter  about  here  for 
a  little,  but  we  will  not  trouble  you  any  farther .'' 

^^  Shall    I   wait,     or    return   to  wheel  him 

home  ?"" 

"  Neither,  thank  you.     My  head  is  already 

better  from  the  air,  and  I  shall  wheel  him  home 

myself:  and  don'^t  mention  to  my  father  or  any 

one  where  I  am.     Now,  observe  what  I  say ; 

because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  intruded  on,  and 

I  2  ■ 
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my  father  is  too  anxious  about  my  headache; 
so  don't  go  in  his  way  until  I  return.** 

Miss  Wilson  departed. 

Gertrude  and  Herbert  were  now  at  what  had 
once  been  the  gate  of  the  pleasure-garden ;  and 
within  it,  at  some  little  distance,  stood  an  ar- 
bour, formed  in  the  high  and  close  beechen  hedge 
which  enclosed  the  garden,  and  which  was  shel- 
tered by  a  grove  behind.  The  arbour  was  spa- 
cious, having  been  in  former  days  frequently 
used  by  the  children  and  their  young  friends  in 
their  feasts  of  fruit  and  flower-gathering ;  and 
the  seats  and  benches  used  by  them  in  those 
happy  hallowed  hoursVere  still  standing  witKin 
it.  The  luxuriance  and  order  of  beauty  around 
was  all  faded  and  gone — ^but  still,  as  ^^  many  a 
garden-flower  grew  wild** — and  as  fragrant  weeds 
were  also  in  profrision  about — such  as  wild  gera- 
nium, thyme,  and  heaths  of  various  kinds,  it 
was  a  spot  particularly  frequented  by  bees,  as 
its  solitude  caused  it  to  be  by  birds. — ^And  as 
the  youthfrd  and  innocent  pair,  who  once  seemed 
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the  Abel  and  the  Adah  of  this  earthly  paradise, 
now  entered  it  together— she  for  such  a  purpose 
^-and  he  the  nnconscious  object  of  that  purpose, 
-—there  was  something  more  than  commonly  in- 
teresting in  the  scene  altogether : — ^that  ruined 
garden,  which  still  told  of  beauty  past;  and 
that  shattered  being,  where  still  there  lingered 
traced  of  mental  and  of  personal  perfection. 

It  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  feelings 
of  Gertrude,  as  she  thought  upon  the  days 
of  their  childhood;  when,  two  lovely  and  in- 
telligent beings,  they  would,  hand  in  hand,  run 
on  before  their  parents  and  attendants,  until 
arrested  by  some  trifling  object,  perhaps  a  peb- 
ble or  a  flower  still  new  to  them.  The  little 
girl,  though  perhaps  equally  attracted,  would 
generally  have  been  satisfied  with  wondering; 
Tf^e  the  more  reflecting  boy  would  run  back 
with  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  have  it  ex- 
plained by  his  attendants,  and  return  to  impart 
the  information  to  his  sister. 

She  remembered  all  this,  for  the  same  tenden- 
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cies  had  continued  with  little  alteration  in  botli ; 
and  painfully,  dreadfully  did  she  now  feel  the 
contrast.  There  he  sat,  looking  around  hioEi  in- 
deed, as  if  something  struck  him  in  the  scene ; 
but  it  was  only  with  that  listless  look  that 
might  have  become  infancy  itself,  when  first 
the  mother  fondly  tries  to  anticipate  the  dawn- 
ing of  intelligence !  And  as  a  bird  suddenly 
whistled  a  loud  note  in  their  ears,  as  if  to  ask 
the  cause  of  their  intrusion,  or  a  bee  buzzed 
past  them  as  if  to  reconnoitre,  he  would  look 
up  at  her  and  smile — a  smile  that  literally  ap- 
peared to  dissolve  her  heart. 

It  was  already  past  the  appointed  hour,  a&d 
Gertrude  caught  a  glimpse  of  De  FEspoir  about 
the  arbour.  As,  however,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient that  he  should  not  appear  to  Herbert, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  flurry  to  his  spirits,  the 
moment  he  perceived  them  at  the  gate  he  re- 
tired to  the  farther  side,  where,  while  the 
branches  prevented  him  from  being  seen  by 
those  within,  he  should  be  near  enough,    not 
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only  to  superintend  and  support  Gertrude  in 
the  event  of  any  agitation  or  alarm,  but  even  to 
hear  all  that  should  be  spoken. 

All  villain  as  he  was,  he  could  not  feel  wholly 
unmoved,  as  he  peered  forth  from  his  hidings 
place  in  impatience  at  the  delay:  for  some 
feeling  inexplicable  to  herself  where  she  now 
again  felt  confident  of  success,  had  made  Gei^ 
trude  unwilling  to  hurry  Herbert  to  his  fate. 
De  FEspoir  saw  them  at  length  enter  the  gar- 
den,  Herbert  leaning  on  his  sister^s  arm,  having 
at  her  suggestion  left  his  chair,  and  undertaken 
to  walk  the  few  paces  that  remained.  He  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself  tliat  few  things 
eould  be  more  liffecting  than  their  appearance 
at  that  moment.  They  were  both  deadly  pale  ; 
but  while  the  quiet  repose  in  the  beautiful  coun- 
tenance of  the  one  showed  that  paleness  to  be 
the  consequence  of  ill  health,  the  almost  con* 
vulsive  though  restrained  agitation  of  the  not 
less  beautiM  features  of  the  other,  only  told  of 
the  wild  tumult  within. 
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She  tried  to  pray,  bat  could  not ;  eveiy  step 
or  movement  of  her  preciouB  charge  recalled  her 
thoughts  to  earth ;  and,  with  nervous  anxiety, 
she  felt  desirous  to  guard  or  shield  him  from 
the  slightest  uneasiness,  unwilling,  as  it  were,  to 
add  one  tittle  to  the  trial  that  awaited  him  ;  as 
if  she  had  not  risked  her  dearest  hopes  on  that 
trial !  She  had— but  still  her  good  sense  some- 
times whispered  her,  that  what  was  powerful 
for  good  might  be  powerful  for  evil ! — ^At  these 
moments  her  prayers  were  comprised  in  the 
exclamation,  ^^  My  God !  my  God  r  and  one 
time  she  was  so  carried  away  by  her  feelings, 
as  hastily  to  clasp  her  hands  together,  foigetful 
of  the  poor  invalid,  who  leaned  heavily  on  her 
arm,  and  whom  this  hasty  movement  of  hers 
shook  off,  and  caused  to  totter  a  few  paces. 

Had  Gertrude  wantonly  intended  to  distress 
or  incommode  him,  instead  of  being  rendered 
momentarily  incautious  by  the  very  intensity  of 
her  anxiety  concerning  him,  she  could  not  have 
felt  more  remorse  than  she  did  when  she  saw  his 
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debility,  and  the  gentle  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, as  it  seemed  to  ask  why  he  was  thus 
cast  off.  She  flung  her  arms  around  him,  as  if  to 
repay  him  doubly  for  the  momentary  withdrawal 
of  her  support,  and  laying  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der, asked  him  to  forgire  her,  while  a  flood  of 
tears  came  to  the  relief  of  her  pent-up  emotions. 

It  always  seemed  as  if  the  sight  of  Ger- 
trude in  affliction,  had  power  to  overcome  the 
listlessness  of  Herbert^s  malady  for  the  mo- 
ment. He  now  bent  and  kissed  her  cheek,  and 
then  attempting  to  wipe  away  her  tears,  said, 
"  Dearest  Gertrude  r 

She  pressed  her  arm  more  fondly  round  him. 
^  Say  you  forgive  me,  Herbert  !^  she  exclaimed ; 
and  then  yielding  to  the  torrent  of  feelings  which 
her  tears  had  given  a  vent  to,  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  with  a  wild  earnestness,  which  was 
far  more  appropriate  to  the  impending,  than  the 
past  oflence  against  him,  and  which  indeed  was 
probably  dictated  by  a  vague  anticipation  of 
what  the  future  might  bring  forth,  she  seized 

i5 
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his  hand,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a 
countenance  of  agony,  repeated,  ^'  Herbert, 
will  you  not  say  you  forgive  me  ?** 

The  poor  boy  gazed  on  her  with  more  of 
astonishment  and  intelligence  than  he  usoaOy 
exhibited,  but  could  make  no  farther  exertion 
than  to  repeat,  ^^  Yes,  indeed."^  She  was 
obliged  to  be  content,  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  arbour. 

Herbert  immediately  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  old  benches  that  remained  there  ;  and  Oer- 
trude,  perceiving  that  he  seemed,  as  was  usual 
after  the  slightest  mental  exertion,  to  sink  into  a 
dreamy  sort  of  languor,  left  him  for  a  moment 
to  receive  h'er  final  instructions  from  the  count. 

She  found  him  considerably  less  animated,  if 
not  less  composed,  than  was  his  wont,  and  in- 
stantly caught  alarm  from  the  change.  But  he, 
perceiving  tliis  effect  of  his  remorse,  or  weakness 
as  he  termed  it  himself,  instantly  chased  it  away 
by  running  over  in  his  mind  some  of  those  seda- 
tives, of  which  the  human  heart  has  so  large  a 
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store,  ever  readj  to  soothe  agam  the  startled 
conscience.  They  conversed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, whea  he  contrived  to  reassure  the  flag* 
ging  spirits  of  his  luckless  pupil,  and  going 
over  again  the  most  minute  descriptions  and 
-instructions  respecting  the  routine  of  gentle 
and  monotonous  movements,  so  especially  cal- 
culated to  induce  sleep,  or  somnambulism^  as  it 
is  technically  called,  he  dismissed  her,  with  a 
blessing,  to  commence  her  awftd  task. 

Gertrude  returned  to  the  arbour.  %e  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  the  gentle,  unconscious  object 
of  all  that  was  going  on,  so  vitally  important  to 
him ;  and  turning  aside  for  a  moment,  once  more 
to  raise  her  eyes  and  hands  beseechingly  to 
Heaven,  she  drew  a  seat  in  front  of  his,  and 
composed  her  spirits  to  commence  the  operation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  less  influen- 
tial than  the  process  of  magnetising  would  seem 
to  be ;  the  entire  exertion,  and  power,  being  in 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  magnetiser.  The  subtile 
fluid  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  mere 
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rendering  of  the  object  pasdve  enough  to  receiye 
it, — ^ihot  is,  bj  lulling  to  repoee  whatever  of  his 
ovn  faculties  might  be  supposed  so  active  as 
to  resist  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  first  move- 
ment  is  to  take  the  hands  of  the  patient,  and 
gentlj  pressing  them,  retain  them  in  that  posi- 
tion as  long  as  maj  be  deemed  neoessaiy,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  patient  and  other 
attending  circumstances,  before  proceeding  to 
%      the  other  methods  of  diffusion  of  the  fluid. 

This  caressing  movement  from  his  kind  sister, 
was  of  course  received  by  poor  Herbert  merely 
as  one  of  her  usual  testimonials  of  affection,  the 
more  perhaps  as  it  was  now  accompanied  with  an 
intense  look  of  tenderness  and  anxiety.  Even 
when  she  changed  that  movement  for  the  less 
familiar  and  more  active  ones,  of  passing  the  hands 
from  the  head  downwards  over  the  person  of 
the  patient,  but  without  actual  contact,  though 
he  at  first  stared  a  little  anxiously  at  her,  he 
finally  smiled,  and  appeared  rather  to  enjoy 
what  he  probably  innocently  conceived  was  done 
merely  for  his  amusement ! 
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I  hare  said  that  the  evening  n^ag  soft,  bahnj, 
and  genial ;  the  twitter  of  birds— •the  hum  of  bees 
— €uid  the  perfume  of  j9owers,was  about ;  the  spot 
selected  was  still  and  secluded.    How  far  ail  these 
circumstances  might  have  tended  to  produce  a 
disposition  to  somnolency  in  the  invalid  boy,  we 
may  not  determine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Ger* 
trude  had  not  many  minutes  continued  her  softly 
lulling  movements  about  him,  when  his  gentle 
eyes  began  to  look  heavy,  the  transparent  lids  pre- 
sently drooped  over  them,  and  he  seemed  over^ 
come  by  slumber ! — It  was  the  desired  effect;  yet 
poor  Gertrude,  with  youthful  inconsistency,  felt  as 
much  alarmed  at  this  proof  of  her  power,  as  it 
were,  over  her  brother^s  constitution,  as  if  she 
had   never  hoped,   prayed,  laboured,   suffered 
for  it. 

''  He  sleeps  !^  she  said  softly  to  De  PEspoir. . 

"Already!''   was  the  reply,    in  a  tone  of 
pleasure. 

But,  although  subdued  almost  to  a  whisper 
in  order  not  to  arouse    the  boy,  the  strange 
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voice,  proceeding  from  diiectlj  behind  him,  not 
only  scared  away  what  probablj  had  not  yet 
been  sleep,  bat  caused  him  to  start  up  and 
look  around  him  with  a  wilder  expression  of 
countenance  than  he  had  ever  before  exhibited, 
and  he  uttered  a  faint  shriek. 

Oertrude  became  terrified,  and  deeply  affected ; 
but  remembering  the  reiterated  cautions  she  had 
received  never  to  suffer  him  for  a  moment  to 
remain  under  the  influence  of  terror,  she  com- 
manded herself,  and  proceeded  to  endeavour  once 
more  to  soothe  and  compose  him,  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  had  already  so  completely  produ- 
ced that  effect.  It  would  not  do — the  spirit  of 
alarm  was  roused  in  the  poor  boy — ^he  looked 
first  inquiringly,  then  wildly,  on  her  hands  flit- 
ting about  him ;  a  universal  tremour  took  posses- 
sion of  him. 

Gertrude,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  particu- 
larly cautioned  against  suffering  her  own  feelings 
to  overcome  her,  so  as  to  induce  her  to  stop 
suddenly   in   her  operations,  probably  to  the 
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serious  injury  of  her  patient.  Accordingly,  al- 
though her  heart  was  almost  breaking,  she 
forced  herself  to  continue  her  operations,  only 
rendering  them  as  gentle,  and  even  expresflively 
affectionate,  as  was  in  her  power.  It  would 
not  do — ^his  eyes  continued  rapidly  and  wildly 
to  follow  her  hands — ^he  glanced  at  her  face 
and  saw  tears  falling  slowly  over  it.  For  a 
moment  or  two,  he  seemed  as  if  spell-bound  to 
his  seat—but,  in  the  next,  he  shuddered  con- 
Tulsiyely,  and  fell  fainting  into  her  arms ! 

Gertrude  shrieked  out  to  De  FEspoir,  who  im- 
mediately came  to  her  assistance,  and  implore 
ing  of  her  to  subdue  her  feelings,  and  not  unfit 
her  mind  for  her  undertaking,  assured  her  that 
everything  was  going  on  as  well  as  possible. 
^*  He  is  merely  overcharged  with  magnetic  ftuid," 
he  said,  ^^  and  we  will  soon  relieve  him  of  that  i" 
and  he  proceeded  to  go  through  the  process 
prescribed  for  that  purpose. 

For  some  time  it  did  not  appear  to  produce 
the  slightest  effect.   De  FEspoir  became  alarm- 
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ed,  and  hk  manner  evinced  finny  and  agita- 
tion. Happily,  Oertmde  was  too  mnch  wrap- 
ped np  in  watching  her  brother,  that  she  might 
welcome  the  first  symptom  of  returning  ani- 
mation, to  observe  him.  Besides,  there  are 
some  anticipations  so  dreadful,  that  the  mind 
positively  refuses  to  receive  them.  According^ 
ly,.  she  stood  calmly  by,  not  daring  to  admit 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger. 

Seeing,  however,  that  time  was  passing,  and 
that  the  count^s  attempts  to  restore  her  bro- 
ther'^s  consciousness  seemed  to  fail,  she  asked, 
in  a  tone  almost  sarcastic  from  subdued  alarm, 
if  she  might  apply  her  smelling-bottle  to  his 
nose.  De  FEspoir  made  no  objection;  and 
whether  it  was  from  the  infiuence  of  the  pun- 
gent salts,  or  the  manipulations  of  the  count,  or 
whether  from  a  mere  efibrt  of  nature,  it  boots 
not  to  inquire,  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
boy  b^gan  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  ani- 
mation. 

And  now  it  is  that  the  darkest  cloud  of  un- 
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oertaintj  hangs  over  the  real  wishes  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Count  de  FEIspoir.  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  with  the  first  symptom  of 
the  mifortnnate  yonth^s  recovery  firom  the 
swoon  into  which  terror  had  thrown  him,  the 
safest  plan,  in  common  ca«es,  wonld  have  been 
for  De  FEspoir  to  have  withdrawn  himself 
from  his  sight,  and  suffered  that  terror  gra- 
dually to  subside  by  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
citement. But  whether  it  was  that  he  really 
believed  that  it  was  his  manipulations  and  ope- 
rations which  alone  had  commenced,  and  could 
perfect  his  recovery, — or  whether  his  previous 
alarm  had  so  far  bewildered  him  as  to  cause 
his  judgment  at  the  moment  to  err,-M>r  whether 
that  apparent  alarm  had  merely  been  the  agi- 
tation that  the  worst  of  human  beings  must 
have  felt,  at  seeing  the  near  accomplishment  of 
such  hellish  plans ;— certain  it  is,  that,  instead  of 
withdrawing  himself,  he  recommenced  his  gea* 
ticulations  and  movements  round  the  boy  more 
vigorously  than  ever;    so  that  when  the  xm- 
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fortunate  youth  opened  his  eyes,  he  found 
self  still  surrounded  by,  and  subjected  to,  the 
same  frightful  and  bewildering  incantations,— 
and  not  now  from  his  genUe  fevourite,  but  from 
a  dark  and  foreign-looking  stranger. 

It  was  too  much  for  his  weak  and  shattered 
nerves  and  intellects  to  resist.  He  looked 
wildly  aad  despairingly  around  him  for  his 
sister :  she  stood  at  a  little  distance,  with  &8t 
cold  tears  pouring  over  her  quivering  lips  and 
cheeks,  but  not  venturing  to  interrupt  the 
count  in  his  operations.  In  that  agonised 
moment,  nature,  habit,  long  association  asserted 
their  power— and  as  a  bird,  when  pursued  by 
the  cruel  hawk,  has  been  known  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  breast  of  man — so,  though  poor  wretched 
Gertrude  had  been  made  the  instrument  first 
to  inspire  her  brother  with  that  cruel  terror, 
instinct  told  him  she  was  not  his  enemy  —  and, 
in  the  moment  of  his  mortal  agony,  he  no  soon- 
er caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  than  he  shrieked 
^^  Oertrude  !  Gertrude  !^  in  a  voice  that  might 
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have  waked  the  dead  by  its  piercing  and  help- 
less angoish — and  making  an  effort  to  fling  him* 
self  towards  her,  a  fearfnl  struggle  oyercame 
him — ^it  became  convulsive — ^he  wrestled  with 
it  for  a  moment — and  then — his  pmre  and  ha- 
rassed spirit  was  at  rest  for  ever  ! 

No  one  who  has  once  seen  Death  can  ever 
again  mistake  his  fearfiil  aspect.  De  TEspoir 
knew  at  a  glance  that  the  boy  was  dead ;  but 
there  are  some  young  spirits  so  foil  of  life 
themselves,  never  having  seen,  scarcely  having 
thought  on  or  believed  in  death,  that  they  re* 
fuse  to  acknowledge  it  on  its  first  appearance, 
especially  if  it  assume  the  features  of  one  they 
love.  Such  was  the  case  with  'Gertrude  :  she 
flung  her  arms  about  her  brother — alas  !  around 
her  brother'^s  corpse  —  and  kissing  his  lips 
and  chafing  his  hands,  endeavoured  to  revive 
him. 

The  count,  distressed  and  alarmed,  approach- 
ed her.  **  Away  !  away  P  she  cried,  waving 
him  off  with  her  hand,  but  looking  not  up  from 
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her  occupation,-—^*  Away  !  he  filiaQ  be  tenified 
no  more.  Fool,  fool  that  I  was !  at  the  mo* 
ment  too  wh^i  reason  eeemed  dawning  on 
himr 

He  oangfat  at  the  words.  *^  Know  yoa  not, 
my  dearest  yonng  lady,  that  saeh  is  generally 
the  forerunner  of— of        ^^ 

^'  Of  death  f^  shrieked  Gertrude,  in  a  tone 
of  interrogation.  '*  He  shall  not  die  !  Ood 
would  not  so  deal  with  me.^^  And  then  heating 
and  stirring  up  the  powerful  salts,  she  again 
held  them  to  his  nose. 

But  this  time  it  was  in  vain  —  and  every 
moment  was  making  it  eyident  and  more  evi* 
dent  that  Herbert  Evelyn  had  passed  away. 
Some  vague  feeling  of  this  was  forring  its  way 
into  Gertrude^s  heart,  but  she  would  not  listen 
to  it.  ''  Here,""  she  called  to  De  TEspoir,  in 
hurried  but  commanding  accents,  — **  Here— 
periiaps  he  is  overcharged  with  magnetic  fluid ; 
relieve  him  from  it  again  as  you  did  before.*" 
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And  die  rose  from  her  knees  to  make  way  for 
him. 

De  rEqK>ir  was  now  onaffeotedlj  diocked, 
as  well  as  terrified ;  nothing  else  conld  have 
detained  him  so  long  in  so  perilous  a  sitoation. 
He  approached  Qertmde,  and  taking  her  hand, 
gave  her  to  understand,  with  such  precaution  as 
the  time  and  scene  admitted  of,  that  no  earthly 
power  could  now  restore  her  brother  ! 

When  Oertmde  had  first  entered  the  arbour, 
she  had  thrown  aside  her  bonnet ;  and  in  the 
subsequent  agitating  scenes,  her  long  dark  hair 
had  escaped  from  its  confinement,  and  fell  in  un- 
heeded profusion  about  her  face  and  neck.  Any 
object  will  serve  the  overwrought  nerves  to 
exhaust  their  energy  upon.  She  now  twisted 
her  hands  in  her  dishevelled  tresses,  and  with 
eyes  &r  started  from  their  sockets,  cheeks  of  a 
ghastly  paleness,  from  widch  they  never  after- 
wards perfectly  recovered,  and  lips  as  white, 
and  literally  foaming  from  the  gasping  manner 
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in  which  her  breath  forced  out  its  passage,  she 
stood  before  De  TEspoir  on  the  very  verge  of 
madness  !  She  uttered  not  a  shriek,  or  word,  or 
sound,  except  one  long  protracted  articulation 
of  the  interrogatory  monosyllable,  **  A — ^y-^  ?"" 
and  continued  fixedly  gazing  on  him,  as  if  to 
save  herself  from  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
overwhelming  fact. 

De  TEspoir,  all  villain  as  he  was,  felt  at  that 
moment  that  Oertrude  and  her  estates  were 
dearly  purchased,  and  literally  shuddered  at  the 
sight  of  the  state  to  which  his  machinations  had 
reduced  that  lovely  pair.  He  approached  the 
unfortunate  surviving  victim  in  this  moment  of 
awakened  feeling,  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms, 
of  which  she  not  only  appeared,  but  in  reality 
was,  utterly  unconscious,  he  whispered  every 
tender  epithet  he  could  think  of,  mingled  with 
anxious  hints  that  nothing  now  remained  for  her 
but  to  fly  with  him,  and  find  consolation  in  his 
devoted  affection.  Had  it  been  the  rattlesnake 
itself  which  had  exerted  its  baneful  influence  to 
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subdue  her  epirit  to  its  own  destruction,  Ger- 
trude could  not  have  remained  more  utterly 
unmoved,  and  seemingly  insensible  of  all  he 
uttered. 

He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  understand  her  si- 
lence and  abstraction,  for  she  neither  shed  a 
tear,  nor  breathed  a  sigh,  but  continued  to  gaze 
on  him  with  a  glassy  eye,  when  his  attention 
was  most  fearfully  diverted  from  her  by  the 
voices  of  persons  close  at  hand. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  garden  was 
neglected  of  late  years;  and  the  walks,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  grass,  returned  no  echo 
to  the  foot  as  it  fell  upon  them ;  so  that  ere 
De  FEspoir  had  time  to  look  round,  even  without 
changing  his  position,  two  gentlemen  already 
stood  within  the  entrance  of  the  arbour.  The 
age  of  the  one,  and  the  strong  resemblance 
which  his  handsome  features  bore  to  Gertrude 
and  her  brother,  and  the  military  travelling 
dress,  together  with  something  remembered  of 
the  former  appearance  of  the  other,  served  to 
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conyince  him  at  a  glance  that  he  stood  con- 
fronted with  the  &ther  and  the  lover  of  her,  and 
the  father  and  intended  brother  of  him  whom 
he  had  destroyed. 

Oertrude  also  recognised  them  at  the  same 
instant,  as  was  evident  from  a  certain  nnde- 
finable  expression  which  struggled  through  the 
rigidity  that  had  taken  possession  of  her  fea- 
tures. But  although  De  TEspoir  had  mechar 
nically  released  her  from  his  embrace  the  mo- 
ment he  perceived  them,  instead  of  making 
any  attempt  to  address  them,  or  evincing  the 
slightest  surprise  at  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  her  lover,  she  merely  pointed  downwards 
with  terrific  calmness  to  the  body  of  her  bro- 
ther, which  still  lay  stretched  where  it  had 
fallen.  Hitherto  she  had  avoided  looking  to- 
wards it,  as  if  yet  resisting  the  dreadful  con- 
viction ;  but  now  her  eyes  uncontrollably  light- 
ed upon  it.  She  gazed  and  gasped  wildly  and 
loudly  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  would  scare 
away  Death  itself;  then  flinging  herself,  or  ra- 
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ther  suffering  herself  to  fall  with  violence  on 
the  body,  she  shrieked  ^^  Herbert  ?  Herbert  ?'^ 
in  so  heart-rending  a  tone  of  interrogation,  as 
cansed  every  one  present  involuntarily  to  press 
thdr  hands  on  their  ears ;  and  would,  indeed, 
had  one  spark  of  life  remained,  have  called  it 
forth  to  tdl  her  die  had  not  done  the  deed. 
The  voice  was  one  of  loud  and  distracted  ap- 
peal— almost,  you  would  have  said,  reproachful, 
in  its  shrill  agony :  but,  no,  no,— that  heart 
which  would  have  responded  to  soothe  her  was 
hushed  for  ever,  and  she  found  indeed  that  she 
but  addressed 

**  The  dull  cold  ear  of  death/' 

Mr.  Evelyn  and  Major  Vandeleur,  who  had 
from  the  moment  of  their  hasty  entrance  literally 
stood  transfixed  with  horror,  and  as  if  rdoted  to 
the  earth,  were  restored  to  consciousness,  or  at 
least  to  motion,  by  Gertrude^s  wild  scream: 
and  although  Vandeleur  was  certainly  at  the 
moment  assailed  by,  perhaps,  all  the  most 
dreadful  feelings  to  which  man  is  liable,  when 
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he  beheld  his  betrothed  bride  apparentlj  re* 
ceiving  the  careeaes  of  another^  and  her  only 
brother,  his  beloved  friend,  lying  at  the  same 
time  a  corpse  at  her  feet ;  still,  when  he  heard 
that  flonl-drawn  shriek,  and  saw  her,  in  her  hope- 
lessness of  awaking  her  brother,  seize  his  cM 
hand  and  press  her  throbbing  forehead  into  it, 
his  own  bnming  angnish  was  lost  in  pity  for  her, 
and  he  made  an  attempt  to  go  forward  to  raise 
her  from  so  dreadfrd  a  poation.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate fother,  whose  feelings  he  had  overlooked, 
at  the  same  moment  seized  his  arm  to  keep  hin^- 
self  from  Mling,  and,  after  two  or  three  ineflSdo- 
tual  attempts  to  speak,  at  last  uttered,  in  a  sort 
of  hoarse  whisper,  the  words,  ^'  Ask  thenw-ask 
them  what  it  is.^ 

When  Vandeleur  and  Mr.  Evelyn  entered  the 
arbour,  De  TEspoir^s  back  was  towards  them ; 
and  although  he  instantly  turned  round,  Vande- 
leur had  already  seen  that  which  made  every- 
thing and  everybody  else  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment to  him ;  and,  in  fact,  he  had  as  yet  not 
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fttiaed  his  ejes  ffom  Oertnide  and  her  tvother. 
On  this  appeal  of  the  wretched  &ther,  he  dow* 
ly  and  leathingly  turned  them  to  the  stranger. 
Memory  for  a  moment  deserted  him,  although 
something  in  the  whole  appearance  was  familiar 
to  him.  It  was  but  for  amoment :  his  eye  soon 
ran  greedily  over  the  dark  and  handsome  counte- 
nance—4he  tall  and  gentlemanly  figure :  its  pu- 
pil Tisibly  began  to  contract;  he  drew  his  breath 
inwards  for  a  moment— 4ook  one  more  scrutiniz- 
ing survey— -then  dismissing  every  remaining 
doubt,  dowly  and  emphatically  pronounced  the 
words,  **  So !  my  schoolfellow,  De  Brons  !^ 

De  TEspoir,  ^whose  feelings  towards  his  fiited 
rival  did  not  require  the  additional  exasperation 
of  the  haughty  or  contemptuous  survey  he  had 
been  obliged  to  undergo,  touched  his  hat  as 
haughtily,  and  feeling  that  concealment  was  at 
an    end,   replied,    *^  The   Count  De  TEspoir, 

Jim  ^ 

''  Then,  Count  De  PEspoir,  M.  De  Brons, 
or  whatever  name  may  suit  you  now,  in  God^s 
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name,  what  is  the  meaniiig  of  the  aeene  that  is 
now  before  us  f" 

De  rEspoir  hesitated  for  a  nuHnent;  he 
felt  that  hk  fate  through  life  depended  wholly 
upon  his  conduet  in  this  interyiew — almost 
upon  his  next  answer.  He  took  his  resolur 
tion.  *'  That  it  is  a  strange  scene  and  an 
afflicting  (me  to  yon,  or, — if  yon  axe,  as  I  judge, 
M%jor  Vandeleur,-— I  can  imagine :  neverthelessv 
firom  me  you  can  receive  no  explanation  of  it. 
Your  right  to  demand  it  at  my  hands  I  might 
question ;  but»  instead,  I  tell  you  for  your  own 
sake  to  forbear  the  inquiry  ;^  and  he  threw  into 
his  countenance  a  sinister  and  hellish  expression. 

'*  This  will  not  ayail  your  purpose,  sir :  you 
foiget  you  speak  to  one  who  knows  you  of  old : 
account  for  your  clandestine,  unauthorised  ap- 
pearance here  under  such  fearful  circumstances, 
or  the  yengeanoe  with  which  I  shall  yisit  yon 
where  you  stand,  shall  send  your  infamy  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth.'^ 

'^  Vengeance  for  what,  sir  ?^  asked  De  TEs- 
poir  with  startling  coolness. 
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"  For  what,  sir  ?  Can  you  look  before  yon 
and  ask  for  what  ?^ 

De  TEspoir  smiled  a  cold  and  meaning  smile ; 
but  ere  Vandelenr  had  time  to  ask  again  what 
that  meaning  was,  Gertmde,  who  had  remained 
with  her  forehead  only  kept  firom  the  cold  earth 
by  her  brother'^s  hand  —  almost  as  cold — ^but 
which  was  kept  from  becoming  utterly  so  by  the 
few  scalding  tears  that  escaped  from  her  eyes 
mthont  her  consciousness^— on  hearing  Vande^ 
leur^sloud  and  angry  tones,  raised  her  head  firom 
its  position,  and  looking  up  at  her  fisither,  said,  in 
a  kind  of  confidential,  hissing  whisper,  which 
fell  like  molten  lead  drops  upon  the  nerves  of 
all  present,  «  Father !  I  did  it  r 

It  was  neither  madness  nor  idiocy  which  dic- 
tated these  fearful  words ;  it  was  simply  that  her 
mind  was  so  ebattered— -so  decomposed,  as  it 
were,— -that  it  admitted  but  of  the  one  oyer- 
whelming  idea,  and  that  to  be  expressed  in  its 
simplest  form.  Every  one  made  some  involun- 
tary movement  expressive  of  his  horror  at  her 
gate  :  her  £ather,  ever  more  partial  to  his  son 
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than  to  his  daughter,  seemed  to  recoil  from  her 
even  for  the  yery  words. 

De  TEspoir  looked  at  her  with  an  expresflion 
of  pity  eyidently  intended  to  be  observed ;  while 
Vandelenr,  feeling  that,  whatever  had  been  her 
fiaiilt,  her  sofferings  now  atoned  for  it,  advanced 
to  her,  and  forcibly  raising  her  from  the  ground, 
(for  she  would  have  resisted  his  eflbrts,)  im- 
plored her,  by  every  feeling  that  ever  was  dear 
to  her,  to  compose  herself,  and  try  to  give  them 
some  account  of  what  had  hiq>pened.  As  his 
voice  and  manner  resumed  something  of  its* 
former  tone  and  tenderness,  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce some  little  effect  upon  her  recollection ; 
for,  turning  her  head  towards  him  as  he  sup- 
ported  her,  she  looked  in  his  face  with  a  kind  of 
inquiring  and  softening  curiosity. 

He  repeated  his  entreaties.  *^  Oh,  Godfrey  ! 
Godfrey  !^  she  said  gently,  but  without  anypai^ 
ticular  expression ;  but  as  her  eye  again  glanced 
at  the  body  of  her  brother,  she  grew  wilder,  and 
raising  herself  from  his  supporting  anns,  she 
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fleixed  his  wrists  in  her  hands  as  if  for  security, 
and  said,  "Well,  Godfrey,  what  would  you 
with  the  fratricide  ?  Have  I  not  already  told 
my  fitther  ?'"-^and  with  terrifying  distinctness 
and  solemnity  she  repeated  the  words —  "  /— 
kilkd—my  brother  T 

She  finished  with  a  faint  sound,  something 
between  a  sigh,  a  shriek,  and  a  moan  of  heart- 
ack  despair.  Godfrey  himself,  although  oon- 
Tineed  that  grief  had  disordered  her  intellects, 
now  started  as  far  back  as  the  strange  and  ner- 
vous grasp  she  had  taken  of  his  wrists  would 
admit  of;  but  her  &ther,  whom  nothing  of  the 
kind  restrained,  and  who  was  wrought  up  to 
absolute  frenzy  between  De  TEspoir^s  insinuar 
tions  and  her  own  confessions,  made  a  stride 
towards  her,  and,  had  not  Vandeleur,  with  a 
wrench  releasing  his  hands,  sprung  up  in  time 
to  arrest  him,  would  hare  struck  her  to  the 
earth! 

The  unfortunate  girl,  whose  intellects  had 
already  been  shaken  almost  to  imbecility,  was 
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DOW  finallj  bewildered  and  overwhelmed.  She 
had  felt  her  lover  start  from  her; — she  saw 
her  fiither  lift  his  arm  to  strike  her,  and  at 
the  same  moment  felt  Vandeleur  wrench  his 
hands  from  her  grasp. — In  her  terror  she  mis- 
took the  object  of  his  sadden  and  violent  move- 
ment, and  only  feeling  that  she  was  condenmed 
and  abandoned  by  the  world,  and  that  De  FEs- 
poir  alone  could  bear  witness  to  her  motives, 
she  fled  with  a  shriek  towards  him  to  ask  that 
explanation ;  but,  ere  she  conld  utter  a  syllable, 
fell  fainting  into  his  arms. 

This  was  too  much  for  Vandeleur  to  bear. 
He  sprang  towards  her  to  drag  her  from  her 
hateful  resting-place;  but  De  TELspoir,  coolly 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  (which,  antici- 
pating the  possibility  of  some  interruption,  he  had 
brought  with  him,)  cocked  it  on  the  instant,  and 
told  him  to  advance  a  step  farther  at  his  peril. 

Vandeleur,  already  infuriated,  and  only  ren- 
dered desperate  by  this  threat,  closed  with  him 
instantly,  and  attempted  to  wrench  the  weapon 
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firom  his  hand.  .De  TEspoir  fired,  and  the  con- 
tents lodged  in  Major  Vandeleur'^s  right  side 
and  hip.  He  fell  instantlj,  utterly  disabled, 
but  called  out  to  Mr.  Eveljn  to  secure  the 
ruffian  whom  alone  he  believed  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  m]^er7  around  them. 

De  TEspoir  smiled  contemptuously,  and,  pro- 
ducing another  loaded  pistol,  convinced  them 
how  useless  any  farther  opposition  to  his  will 
must  prove. 

In  this  cruel  dilemma  Mr.  Evelyn  knew  not 
what  to  do.  Vandeleur'^s  life-blood  seemed 
welling  firom  his  wound,  fearfully  stimulated 
by  his  agitation ;  and  as  he  was  already  becom- 
ing faint,  it  was  evident  that  in  a  few  minutes 
more  he  would,  if  unassisted,  be  little  better 
than  Herbert  was  himself.  He  saw  that  there 
was  no  chance'  of  saving  him  but  by  hurrying 
to  the  house  and  summoning  that  assistance; 
yet,  unwilling  to  leave  De  Y  Espoir  sole  guardian 
of  all  he  held  dear  on  earth,  though  without 
Vandeleur's  reasons   for  suspecting    his  worst 
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dedgnSy  he  said,  ^*  Man,  whoever  jou  are,  or 
whatever  jour  intentions,  at  least  convey  my 
daughter  to  the  honse,  dnee  you  will  not  leave 
her ;  and  there  let  us,  if  possible,  understand 
each  other.^ 

De  PEspoir  indulged  in  another  of  his  sar- 
donic sneers.  ^*  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to 
know  the  young  lady^s  own  wishes  upon  that  sub- 
ject  first  ?^  he  aaked.  ^^  Methinks  you  have  seen 
enough  already  to  make  you  at  least  doubt  that 
such  would  be  her  choice  ;^  and  he  looked  down 
on  the  lovely  fonn  which  still  lay  lifeless  on  his 
aim. 

0 

Vandeleur,  though  now  speechless,  seemed 
not  yet  to  have  lost  |all  consciousness,  for  he 
was  seen  to  writhe^  and  even  heard  to  utter  a 
fiunt  moan. 

'*  By  Heaven,  it  is  too  true  !^  said  Mr. 
Evelyn,'  relapsiiig  into  fury  against  his  unfortu- 
nate daughter,  which  had  for  the  moment  been 
so  fearfully  diverted :  ^^  and  this  explains  what 
Lady  Luscombe  hinted,  and  her  own  horror  of 
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Vandeleor^s  return.  D-*^n  me  if  another  va- 
luable life  shall  be  lost  by  her !  and  I  care  not 
if  I  ever  see  her  again  !^^  So  saying,  he  left 
the  arbour  as  hastily  as  his  limbs,  shaking  and 
tottezing  firom  agitation,  would  admit  of. 

He  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight,  than  De 
rEspoir,  raising  the  wretched  Gertrude  in  his 
arms,  regardless  of  a  conyulsive  movement  and 
a  hoarse  cry  from  her  still  more  wretched  lover, 
bore  her  firom  the  arbour  before  his  eyes,  and 
across  the  fields  to  an  opening  from  the  road, 
where  he  had  a  post-carriage  and.  four  horses  in 
wiuting,  merely  on  the  chance  of  their  being 
required  that  evening. 

Nearly  an  hour  necessarily  elapsed  before 
Mr.  Evelyn  returned  with  the  servants ;  and  by 
that  time  Yandeleur  was  not  only  speechless, 
but  apparently  without  life  or  motion.  No 
trace  of  the  fugitives  of  course  remained ;  and 
Mr.  Evelyn,  really  feeling,  as  he  said,  indifferent 
about  ever  seeing  his  wretched  daughter  again, 
and  believing  De  TEspoir  to  be  her  choice,  de- 
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ferred,  in  the  confusion  that  ensued,  all  active 
search  alfter  her,  until  the  travellers  had  indeed 
gained  such  an  advantage  as  to  elude  all  chance 
of  being  overtaken.  We  shall  therefore  leave 
them  in  unmolested  progress  on  their  jonmey, 
and  in  the  next  chapter  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  return  of  Major 
Vandeleur. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Yet  do  I  live  ?— O  liow  shall  I  sustain 
This  vasty  unutterable  weight  of  woe, — 
This  worse  than  hunger,  poverty,  or  pain. 
Or  all  the  complicated  ills  below  I 
She  in  whose  life  my  hopes  were  treasured  all 
Is  gone.    She  lives  on  some  far  happier  shore;— 
She  lives — but,  cruel  thought !  she  lives  to  me  no  more  I 

Shawb. 

HsRBEBT  Evelyn  had  been  visibly  declin- 
ing in  bodily  strength  for  some  time  before  his 
&ther  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  Gertrude 
of  the  circumstance.  With  Major  Vandeleur, 
however,  he  was  less  reserved ;  and  to  him  he 

communicated  that  Mr.  C ,  in  his  last  visit,- 

had  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  boy^s 
constitution  was  giving  way;  but  reiterated  his 
charges  to  Major  Vandeleur,  not  to  cloud  Oer- 
trude'^s  present  enjoyment  by  imparting  news 
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for  which  she  could  point  oat  no  remedy.  In 
this,  as  may  be  supposed,  Vandelenr  fnlly  ao> 
qniesced. 

When  poor  Mr.  Mason  died,  Mr.  Elvdyn 
wrote  to  Vandelenr  again ;  but  haymg  no  sys- 
tem in  his  proceedings,  and  not  excelling  in  epis- 
tolary talents,  he  omitted  to  mention  to  him  his 
determination  now  to  inform  Gkrtmde  of  the 
truth,  and  to  snmmon  her  home.  Accordingly, 
Major  Vandelenr  had  no  prospect  before  his 
mind^s  eye  but  his  beloved  young  friend,  left  to 
the  cares  of  those  he  knew  to  be  very  incompe- 
tent to  the  task ;  and  as  Gertrude'^s  last  letter  to 
him  made  no  mention  of  any  time  for  her  return, 
though  only  a  few  weeks  now  remained  of  his 
probationary  period,  he  thought  his  best  plan 
would  be  to  procure  his  leave  at  once ;  to  pro- 
ceed in  person  to  watch  over  Herbert ;  and  if 
Oertrude  continued  inexorable  about  seeing  him 
before  the  stated  time,  he  settled  to  go  to 
London  for  the  very  few  days  that  he  thought 
it  probable  would  remain  between  the  time 
of  her  return  and  the  expiration   of  the  m 
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months.  Mrs.  Whiiecross^s  letter  reached  him, 
bat  it  added  not  one  spnr  to  his  impatience 
to  retnm ;  so  perfect  and  nndonbting  was  his 
confidence  in  her  tmth  and  affection :  and  he 
merely  attributed  it  to  the  well-meaning,  bnt 
vulgar  mind  of  an  offidons  woman,  who  saw 
a  loTcr  in  eyery  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
eirility. 

In  pursoance  of  this  plan,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Evelyn,  saying  he  would  be  at  Beauton  very 
soon  after  his  letter ;  but,  in  his  turn,  dedring 
him  not  to  write  this  his  intention  to  Oertrude, 
as,  in  consequence  of  her  prohibition,  it  would 
require  all  his  own  eloquence  to  procure  his 
pardon. 

Mr.  Evelyn  paid  very  little  regard  to  all  such 
prohibitions,  and  especially  from  his  daughter ; 
and  that  he  did  not  inform  her  of  it,  was 
much  more  in  order  to  procure  himself  the  plea- 
sure—or, as  he  termed  it,  the  ^*  capital  fan'" 
-—of  their  mutual  surprise,  than  in  obedience 
either  to  her  wishes,  or  even  to  those  of  Vande- 
levr     St^U,  as  the  time  drew  near,  he  attempted 
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to  hint  it  to  her;  but  her  reception  of  that  hist, 
though  only  making  him  more  determined  to 
langh  and  set  at  nought  such  whims,  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  avoid  any  discussion  upon  die 
subject.  How  he  afterwards  interpreted  her  ex- 
clamation on  that  occasion  is  abready  evident. 

Oertrude  had  not  long  set  out  upon  her  fatal 
expedition  with  her  brother,  when  Major  Van- 
deleur  arrived.  His  first  inquiries  were  of 
course  for  Herbert. 

Mr.  Evelyn  said  he  was  out. 

*^  Out !  I^m  glad  to  hear  he  is  able  to  be  out. 
Who  is  with  him  ?** 

Mr.  Evelyn  stammered  for  a  moment;  then, 
recollecting  himself,  said — "  Miss  Wilson.  But 
come,  and  we ^11  look  for  them:  they  cannot, 
Fm  sure,  have  gone  far.^ 

Vandeleur,  heartily  pitying  his  poor  young 
firiend  for  being  consigned  to  the  companionship 
of  so  obtuse  a  being  as  Miss  Wilson,  readily 
agreed  to  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

They  searched  several  of  the  walks  in  vain; 
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but  at  length  Miss  Wilson  appeared  in  sight. 
"  Why,  is  not  that  Miss  Wilson  ?^  said  Vande- 
lenr.  ^^  What  can  she  have  done  with  Herbert  ?^ 
But  tnming  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  seeing  no  alarm 
in  his  oonntenance  or  manner,  he  only  hastened 
his  steps  to  meet  her. 

Miss  Wilson,  however,  on  perceiving  them, 
remembered  Miss  Evelyn^s  injunction  to  her,  and 
tnmed  to  avoid  them.  Mr.  Evelyn  called  after 
her:  she  affected  deafness  and  held  on  her  coarse, 
for  obedience  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  her 
code  of  duty ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
never  of  her  own  free  will  resist  whatever  im-- 
pulse  was  last  given  to  her.  Mr.  Evelyn,  how- 
ever, had  no  mind  to  resign  his  share  of  this  her 
oingle  virtue;  he  therefore  called  again,  and 
hastened  his  steps  almost  to  a  run. 

Vandeleur,  concluding  that  it  was  the  sight  of 
him  which  had  scared  her,  laughingly  paused,  to 
suffer  Mr.  Evelyn  to  come  up  with  her  alone ; 
but  the  odd  creature  actually  pursued  her  way, 
unmindftil  of  his  repeated  calls,  even  when  he 
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waa  dose  behind  her,  until  he  was  absolately 
obliged  to  aeize  her  by  the  shoulder  to  stop  her. 
**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this.  Miss  Wilson  ? 
Why  the  detil  donH  yon  stop  or  answer  when 
yon  are  called  ?     Where  is  Miss  Eyelyn  ?^ 

^^I  don^t  know,  sir.^^ 

<'YoQ  don't  know!  Why,  didn't  I  tell 
yon  to  wheel  Herbert's  chair  P" 

«I  did,  sir.'' 

"Whereto?"  Adead  pause.  *<Whydont 
yon  speak?    Has  anything  happened? 

"  No,  sir ;  no,  indeed." 

'<  Then,  d — n  it !  why  don't  yon  give  me  an 
answer  ?"  and  his  manner  grew  initaUe  as  it 
was  wont  of  late  to  be. 

Miss  Wilson  was  firightened ;  and  not  having 
art  enough  for  any  evasion,  though  silence  was 
her  forte,  she  now  answered:— ^^  Miss  Evelyn, 
sir,  bid  me  not  tell  you  where  she  was." 

«How!    And  Where's  Mr.  Herbert?" 

«  With  her,  sir." 

"  Tush,  you  idiot !"  he  half  muttered  and  half 
pronounced.  "  WeU,  I  insist  on  knowing  where 
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they  are.  Speak  this  moment,  I  command 
yoa.'' 

^^  I  wheeled  Mr.  Herbert,  sir,^  ehe  now  whim- 
pered, ^*  to  the  gate  of  the  old  East-garden,  and 
I  left  them  there.^ 

"Well,  go— to  the  devil !"  he  said;  bnt  we  will 
hope  that,  as  he  had  the  grace  only  to  finish  the 
sentence  as  he  tnmed  to  rejoin  Major  Yande- 
lenr,  die  escaped  without  hearing  her  destina- 
tion, lest  in  that  moment  of  her  obedience  being 
enlisted  on  Mr.  Eyelyn^s  side,  she  might  haye 
thought  it  her  doty  to  obey  him  to  the  letter. 

"  Well,  hare  you  made  out  about  Herbert  ?^ 
asked  Vandelenr. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have.  Come  on.  She  left  him  in 
the  East-garden.'" 

*«  What,  alone  r 

"  Oh  no :  never  mind ;  ask  no  questions.^ 

Vandeleur  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  companion.  "  Is  it  possible  ?""  he 
asked,  suddenly  and  anxiously. 

"  Nonsense !  is  what  possible  ?^ 

«  Is  Gertrude  here  r 
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"  D — n  that  Miss  Wikon  r  was  the  rejrfy  ; 
**  only  for  her  you  never  would  have  guessed.^ 

^^  My  dear  sir,  what  had  she  to  do  with  it  ? 
I  heard  not  a  word  that  passed  between  yon :  I 
assure  you  it  was  entirely  your  own  manner  be- 
trayed you.  But  is  it  really  the  case  that  my 
dear  love  is  here  already  ?^ 

*^  Ay,  but  she  flurried  my  manner,  the  wretch  I 
and  put  me  off  my  guard.  Indeed  it  was  Oer- 
trude^s  own  doing  at  bottom,^ 

<^  Does  she  then  know  I  am  coming  P^ 

*^  No,  not  she ;  but,  in  one  of  her  whims»  die 
desired  that  idiot  not  to  tell  me  where  die  was.^ 
And  he  spoke  so  peevishly  from  being  disap- 
pointed of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  double  sur- 
prise he  had  planned,  that  Vanddeur  thought 
the  sooner  he  removed  his  sweet  bride  out  of 
his  power  the  better.  Nothing,  however,  could 
at  that  moment  long  damp  the  nqiture  he 
felt  at  finding  her  so  near  him;  and  seeing 
'  nothing  in  what  her  father  called  her  whim,  but 
some  little  innocent  device  of  her  playful  spirit. 
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he  with  infinite  difficulty  restrained  his  steps 
to  Mr.  Evelyn^s  pace. 

Of  the  scene  that  awaited  them  the  reader  is 
alreadyaware,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  oyer  it  again. 

It  is  qnite  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  consternation  of  the  servants,  on  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn^s  return  to  the  house,  at  the  almost  in- 
credible events  that  had  taken  place  in  one 
short  hour,  or  very  little  more  :  their  young 
master  dead,  no  one  knew  how — ^their  young 
lady  eloped  with  a  stranger  of  whom  no  one 
had  ever  heard — and  Major  Vandeleur  returned 
unexpectedly  within  that  hour,  and  now  appa- 
rently a  corpse  likewise  ! 

One  and  all  they  followed  Mr.  Evelyn  back 
to  the  arbour,  except  Mrs.  Whitecross,  whom 
her  young  lady  had  sent  on  some  commission 
from  which  she  had  not  yet  returned;  and 
Miss  Wilson,  who,  fearful  alike  of  meeting 
Mr.  Evelyn  or  his  daughter,  had  extended  her 
walk  beyond  her  wont. 

When  at  length  Mrs.  Whitecross  did  return, 
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die  was  amaxed  at  tke  nnnsaal  stillneflB  that  per- 
vaded the  yard  and  out-officea  of  thehoose.  Re* 
ooUeoting,  howerer,  tbatitwaaaboai  the  eervaata" 
dinner-hour,  ahe  entered  their  eating  apartmeHL 
There  she  fonnd  the  remaina  of  their  dinner  in- 
deed,  but  evidently  ahandoned  in  a  haate  and 
oonfnaion  far  beyond  that  permitted  even  at 
Baauton  Park.  She  was  still  more  amased,  when 
she  went  through  the  rest  of  the  servants^  apart- 
mentSi  and  oould  nowhere  see  anybody.  Bash- 
ftilness,  however,  was  not  her  foible ;  and  accord- 
ingly she  hastened  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  gave  two  smart  taps  at  it.  No  answer  was 
returned.  She  opened  the  door :  the  room  was 
deaerted*  She  turned  to  the  diningnroom,  and 
hesitated  not  to  apply  eye  and  ear  alternately  to 
the  key  •hole.  It  was  in  vain ;  neither  sig^t  mar 
sound  repaid  her. 

Her  courage,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  amoont 
to  running  the  risk  of  an  abrupt  intrusion  up- 
on Mr.  Evelyn ;  so  she  hurried  up  stairs,  and 
running  through  the  few  rooms  that  were  now 
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inhabited,  and  finding  them  all  deserted,  she 
shrieked  alond  with  terror.  Echo  onlj  repUed 
to  her ;  and  hurrying  down  stairs  again,  and  has- 
tily pee^Hng  into  Herbert^s  room  as  she  passed, 
she  mattered  ^*  Mr.  Herbert  and  all  !^  and  es- 
caped firom  the' house  into  the  lawn. 

As  she  crossed  the  front  hall,  Major  Vande- 
lenr^s  portmanteau  and  travelling  trunk  caught 
her  eye :  *^  Oh !  this  is  aU  enchantment  toge- 
ther !^  she  exclaimed,  rubbing  her  eyes.  ^*  Let 
me  think ;  did  I  taste  anything  at  the  milliners" 
that  they  could  have  put  any  drug  into  ?«*-not 
a  drop.     What  is  come  to  me  ?^ 

She  looked  around  her  again,  and  now  in  the 
distance  she  saw  a  crowd  advancing  dowly 
through  the  trees ; — ^for,  evening  as  it  was,  the 
news  had  spread  through  the  air,  no  one  knew 
how,  and  several  persons  had  £allen  in  amongst 
the  domestics  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Whitecross  hurried  towards  them.  The 
first  person  whom  she  distinctly  saw,  supporting 
the  head  of  his  beloved  master,  was  her  own 
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husband,  who  had  returned  with  Vandeleur.  It 
was  no  time  for  wdcome — she  looked  a  little  fiur^ 
ther — and  saw  the  dead  body  of  Herbert !  Sally 
Whitecross,  though  conceited  and  presoming, 
was  good-natured  and  affectionate.  She  was 
obliged  to  catch  by  some  one^s  arm  to  keep  her 
from  felling,— or,  as  she  termed  it  herself,  from 
<«  dropping,^  at  this  appalling  spectacle;  and  it 
was  some  minutes  before  the  poor  woman^s  hyste- 
rical choking  permitted  her  to  burst  into  loud 
wailing  and  to  ask  what  had  happened. 

No  one  could  tell.  And  as  their  feelings 
were  as  yet  too  sincerely  engaged  to  allow  their 
imaginations  to  fabricate  a  story,  they  indulged 
in  the  mysterious,  and  only  gloomily  shook  their 
heads. 

'^  Oh,  my  heavens !  my  poor  young  lady ! 
what  wiU  become  of  her  when  she  hears  it! 
Does  no  one  know  where  she  is  ?^ 

'*  No  one,  indeed,^  some  one  whispered : 
"  they  say  she 's  gone  entirely.'' 

**  (}one  entirely  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  gone 
where?'' 
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Again,  though  no  one  knew  how  the  whisper 
had  been  spread,  or  with  whom  it  originated, 
for  no  one  could  recall  what  words  fell  from  Mr. 
Evejjn  in  his  distraction,  but  so  it  was,  that 
ererj  one  had  a  vague  idea  that  Oertrude  was 
gone  off  with  a  foreign-looking  stranger;  and 
this  was  now  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Whitecross. 
She  uttered  a  loud  scream,  which  reached 
e^en  Mr.  Evelyn^s  ears ;  although  he,  unwilling 
to  have  his  anguish  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  strangers  who  had  assembled,  hung  consi- 
derably behind.  Fearing  that  some  alarming 
change'^Ead  taken  place  in  Vandeleur^s  state,  he 
hurried  forward  to  inquire  what  had  happened. 
Mm.  Whitecross  forgot  all  her  fears  of  him  in 
her  consternation,  and  running  up  to  him,  cried 
out,  *^  Oh !  sir,  for  Ood^s  sake  tell  me,  is  it  true 
that  Miss  Evelyn  is  carried  off  by  a  French- 
man r 

'^  It  is  but  too  true  that  she  is  gone.*" 
*'  Then  may  God  pity  the  poor  child  !  Oh, 
sir !    oh,  husband !    oh,  William  Whitecross ! 

VOL.  II.  L 
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there  Lei  no  time  for  further  conceahnent!  the 
tmith  must  be  told ! — the  Cou^  dt  CEfpoir  has 
miataken  Miss  Evelyn  for  nuT 

On  hearing  this  speech,  not  a  doubt  even  en- 
tered any  one^s  mind  but  that  SaUy'*$  .brain  had 
turned.  Her  husbandi  under  this  impression, 
tenderly  consigned  his  master  to  the  care :  of 
nrhoever  stood  next  him,  Mid  turned  to  console 
his  wife.  '^  Compose  yourself,  eoinpose  yourfidf, 
Sally/^  said  he;  ^^donH  talk  so  wildly,  .dear. 
But  do  you  know  anything  of  this  Frenchmi^  ?^ 

"  Know  anything  of  him  !  Oh,  Wijliam  !"" 
she  sobbed  out,  falling  on  his  shoulder,  ^^  it  is 
true  what  I  have  said.  It  was  me  he  wanted — 
it  is**^ and  she  hesi^ted,  with  a  natural  feel- 
ing of  reluotance,  to  name  to  her  husband  her 
former  wooer  as  being  agdn  an  acquaintance. 

But,  while  she  hesitated.  Miss  Wilson — ^for 
even  her  inertia  was  overcome  by  the  general 
attraction^oined  the  sad  procession,  and  bear- 
ing Mrs.  Whitecross''s  last  words,  was  roused 
enough  by  the  tumult  ^ound  her  to  say,  '^  No 
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such  tting,  no  sucli  tiling,  woman  ;  the  gentle- 
tnan  has   been   meeting   and    courting    Miss 
Evelyn.    And  having   calmly  made  this  an- 
nouncement, she  was  timidly  advnncing  on  tip- 
toe to  B6e  wliat  had  be&Uen  Herbert  in  the 
short  period  idnce  she  left  him,  when  Mr  Eve- 
lyn, seizing  her  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  ^*  What 
il  that  you  say  abont  this  man  meeting  Miss 
Evelyn  ?     When — ^where,  that  you  could  know 
of?  and  how  have  they  destroyed  my  child  ?^ 
But  the  very  words  softening  his  feelings,  he 
again  remembered  that  there  were  too  many 
witnesses  of  his  emotion,    and   determined  to 
stifle  farther  anxiety  to  learn  the  particulars, 
until  they  should  reach  the  house,   and  until 
Vandelenr,   nearly  as  deeply  interested,  could 
attend  to  them. 

As  the  first  step  taken  by  Mr.  Evelyn  when 

he  had  returned  from  the  arbour,  after  Major 

Vandelenr^s  wound,  was  to  send  off  his  fleetest 

hunter  for  a  surgeon,  who  resided  in  the  town  of 

Beauton,  the  procession  did  not  arrire  many 

L  2 
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minutes  before  lie  did.  Of  coiirse/'hfir  firtl 
glance  at  poor  Hferbert  was  decisive;  'btit'bf 
Major  Vandeleur^s  state  he  xmg  reiy  'donfit^ 
fill.  The  ball,  thbugh  it  had  passed  quite 
through  the  lower  part  of  his  side,  had  toti<61ieif 
the  hip-joint,  and,  the  surgeon  feared,  had  fia6- 
tured  the  bone.  '  . '         '' 

Quiet  was  of  course  prescribed'  above  alf 
things.  But  as  that,  uuder  existing  circumstaiic^B,' 
could  only  be  the  result  of  utter  insensibllify,  'ii6 
sooner  did  Vandeleur,  under  the  smrgeon^^'liaifdd 
and  the  influence  of  restoratives,'  recbv^ir  hiik  fir- 
culties  and  speech,  than  he  insisted' Ujpoh  tiiakfiiq^ 
every  possible  inquiry  respecting  the^dfcii^fUl,' 
and  indeed  most  mysterious,  events  of  that  fttfl 
evening.  *    * 

Mr.  Evelyn  and  the  surgeon  would  both  liaVfi 
dissuaded  him,  the  former  assuring-him  that  ht 
had  sent  to  have  Gertrude  sought  for;  buC  tiieit 
was  a  cool  decision  in  Vandeleur^s  manner,'  thiett 
showed  them  opposition  would  be  &uid^.  Ab- 
cordingly^  the  surgeon,  saying  he  would  retQffi 
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tp.  3^0011  to  make  scone  necessary  arrange- 
i^eute-preyiously  to  taking  up  his  abode  at  the 
Fajckfrwiibdrew  ;Bnd  Mr.  Evelyn  informed  Van^ 
dj^hxxr  ex^tly  of  what  bad  fallen  from  the  two 
ypmen,  f.^d  of-whieh  he  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  inquire  farthei. 

Nothing  could  of  course  be  more  distractinj^ 
than  ,m^  intelligence  proved,  as  far  as  it  w^nt ; 
for  thoiigh  Yandeleur,  notwithstanding  all  that 
aj^eared  against  it»  would  sooner  have  doubted 
has,  owji  faith  and  truth  than  that  of  Gertrude, 
he^  knew  not  how  to  account  for  Miss  Wilson^s 
Q^rtipn — $he  who  was  simple  truth  itself,  from 
tb©  mer^  incapacity  for  invention.  Mrs.  White- 
ci:osfi''s. letter  also  now  iBasbed  across  his  mind ; 
and  though  he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe — 
scaJ^ely  Ust^^n  to  the  speech  of  that  lady,  as  to 
hjtr^W'  bci^g  the  object  of  the  Frenchman'^s  pur- 
guit^  be  still  admitted  not  a  doubt  even  to  enter 
his  mind  but  that  his  young  and  artless  Ger- 
irvde  ha4  be^n.l^d  into  some  fatal  snare,  and 
WfM.&v  moi:e  sinned  against  than  sinning.    It 
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scarcely  reqdyeda  moment's  conftdeiyaon  ftr 
him  t6  anm  at  tUs  ecmolioioi]!;  anc^'e^aDe^ 
TEspoir  could,  in  his  utmost  maiiod,  have  ^iHshed 
his  ri?al  no  deeper  agony  than  that-^rfhich^  as- 
sailed him  vrbile  Mr.  Stelyn  went  to<  smiHaon 
Sally  Whiteeross  to  his  presence,'        -^   •• 

She  entered  his  chamher,'  het"  eyei^  ewoHen 
with  weepin;^;  and  instancy  advMciti]^>  to  tho 

■ 

bed  on  which  Vandeleur  lay,    she  burst  txit' 
again  into  such  floodd  of  tears,  that  ^she  vms 
unable  to  speak  fbt  some  minates,  and  hid  her 
face  in  the  counterpane*    A«  doteas'sbe  V^u^Mi 
little  recorered,  she  olagped  her  'hand6<<Kyget]MttV^ 
and  with  eyes  slill  atrmanngy  amd  an  ak  5f  sin-* 
cerity  and  contrition  which  ootild  not  te  Imi^' 
taken^    she    eicclaimed,  ^  Ohi  Mftfor*  Vande^* 
leur  !— oh !  my  dear  master  I  I  am  a  wretok4^ 
am  a  wretch ! — ^yoti  never  can  fo^t^  me  !     I 
have  destroyed  you  and  my  dearest  yoniig  lady  4^-  ' 
She  sobbed  violently  again. 

Mr.  Evelyn  desired  her  to  c^nwmand  herself^ 
and  consider  the  state  of  Major  Vanddeur^ 


health  nad  fediogs.  Vaadeleiur  was  him«e}f 
uufAile  to  Bfeek,  firom  agttaticoBi  and  uhami  of  he 
kuew  not  earactlj  what  kind. 

*iOhl  Iwill^I  wfll,8ur!  But  to  think  of  it, 
the  hafle  deoeiving  TiUain !— *and  I  that  ought 
to  know  so  much  of  human  nature !  Cer* 
tainly^ '  afW  all,  Williaai  Whitecrosa,  yon 
know  jaore^  and  are  the  best  man  and  hosband 
living.'^ 

-She  then,  without  much  £irther  apostrophising  •' 
the  abbent,  or  taataJising  the  anxiety  x>£  those 
pnesont,  {xroeeeded  to  give  a  eircnmstantial  ac* 
conoj^y  fipom  be^oning  to  end^  of  Gertrude^s  and 
her  own  adventures  with  the  Count  De  rEspoh-) 
and/ef  tfae  infatuation  which  prevented  her  firom 
putting  Oertmde  on  her  guard  against  him  by 
diselosiiig  tiie  troth. 

At  a  glanee  Yandeleur  beheld^  displayed  be- 
fore  him,  the  whole  of  the  diabolical  scheme  tliat 
had  been  laid  for  his  unhappy  bride,  and  which, 
alas !  had  been  but  too  successful.  That  he 
could  not  wholly  acquit  her  of  being  too  easily 
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duped  by  a  stranger,  was  only  the  necessary 

consequence  of  his  neyer  having  even  heard  of 

.♦   *, 
the  arguments  which  that  stranger  had  quoted 

in  support  of  his  theory ;  but  his  fond  aflfection, 
and  consideration  of  her  youth,  inexperience, 
and  exalted  motives,  not  only  prevented  him 
from  throwing  a  shadow  of  blame  over  her,  but 
caused  him  more  deeply  to  execrate  the  villain 
that  could  take  advantage  of  such  a  creature, 
whose  intelligence  was  only  inferior  to  her  con- 
fiding purity  and  innocence. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  however,  was  not  so  easily  con- 
vinced.  He  remembered  Lady  Luscombe^s 
hints,  and  Gertrude'^s  own  confusion  at  the 
thoughts  of  Vandeleur'^s  return ;  and  even  should 
they  all  prove  to  have  been  subservient  to  the 
same  end,  not  such  he  conceived  the  assertions 
of  Miss  Wilson. 

"  Call  her  in,*"  was  Vandeleur'^s  only  reply, 
with  a  cold  smile  which  told  sufficiently  how 
lightly  he  held  farther  doubts. 

'^  Miss  Wilson,""  said  Mr.  Evelyn  as  she 
entered,  *'  did  you  not  say  that  this  stranger 
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hsm  been  meeting  with,  and,  courting  my  wretch- 
ed daughter  for  some  time  f^ 

"  Not   for  some   time,    sir ;    only  they  did 

4 

meet  before.'' 

« 

*«  When  ?  and  where  ?"" 

"  In  the  far  grove,  sir,  yesterday  evening.  I 
went  with  Miss  Evelyn.'' 

*^  What  makes  you  think  he  was  courting 
her?" 

"  I  saw  his  eyes,  sir. 

"  But  did  you  hear  any  of  their  conversa- 
tion  ?" 

I 

"  I  did,  air." 

"  WeU,  d— n  it!  go  on!  What  was  it 
about  ?  Did  they  talk  of  going  off,  or  of  love 
at  all  ?" 

**No,  sir." 

Mr.  Evelyn  made  an  impatient  movement,  as 
if  he  would  strike  her.     She  hastily  added—*- 

^^  But  I  judge  the  gentleman  wufi  coaxing 
Miss  Evelyn  to  meet  him  again,  and  telling  her 
he  had  some  queer  animal  to  show  her,  whose 
name  I  forget." 

l5 
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**  You  see— —  *  said  Vandeleur  with  a  ftlnt 
smile,  to  Mr.  Evelyn. 

"  What  do  I  see  ?  I  don't  understand  her:^ 

^^  You  see,  it  is  still  the  same  stbry :  Bhe  has 
heard  them  speaking  of  animal  fnagneihinf^  ' 

^'  Yes,  sir,  that  was  just  the  name.  Mids 
Evelyn  seemed  afraid  of  it,  and  yet  to  wish  to 
see  it :  and,  indeed,  I  thought  it  all  'only  a  catV 
paw  to  have  another  meeting.  Butj  sir,  what 
has  happened  to  Mr.  Herbert  iT 

*'Go,  go— that  will  do,**'  said  Mr.  Bvefyn, 
instinctively  feeling,  what  poor  Gertrude  felt 
before,  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  "to 
convey  any  idea  of  the  truth  to  ter  obtuib  Atid 
unimaginative  mind :  indeed,  hff  could  scateely 
be  said  to  understand  it  himself;  and  although 
never,  even  at  the  frenried  moment  of  fftisbig 
his  hand  to  her,  did  he  really  suspect  his  inno- 
cent child  of  the  crime  of  which  she  accused 
herself,  yet  the  habitual  injustice  of  preferring 
one  of  his  children  to  the  other,  without  the 
slightest  reason,  now  came  out  in  double  ibrce 


]Qrbea>tb«7,w^e  thus  thrown  into  90  drea^l  a 
collision ;  and  in  liis  heart,  at  that  moment,  he 
hoped  be  oiight  never  aee  his  daughter  more. 

Here  let  us  drop  the  veiL  There  are  some 
states  of  .feeling  in  which  the  sufferer  dares  not 
^ye  the  rein  to  his  own  imagination — ^nay,  dare 
not  boldly  open  his  eyes  on  the  whole  reality, 
instinn^tiTely  feeling  that  madness  or  death  must 
^ome,  Sueh  was  Yandeleur'^a  present  state.  To 
lie  powerless  on  a  bed  of  sickness  while  his  bride 
was  bqme  away  in  the  fangs  of  a  monster  i^hom 
he  well  knew  bow  deeply  she  must  by  this  time 
loathe^  and  to  be  obliged  to  leave  to  hirelings, 
wh(Hn  he  despatched  in  every  direction  for  that 
purpose,  the  chance  of  rescuing  her,  might  seem 
perhaps  as  great  a  trial  as  num  could  be  sub- 
jected to :  but,  in  addition,  V andeleur  sometimes 
felt  that  deep  and  foul  suspicion  might,  in  the 
vulgar  mind,  attach  itself  to  her  sacred  name. 

In  this,  however,  he  gave  himself  unnecessary 
pain.  Mrs.  Sally  Whitecross^s  penitential  ex- 
planation, elicited  by  the  steady  good  sense  of 
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her  husband,  and  her  own  good  fe^loigv^^ 
made  public  under  the  same  infliience^i  turnod. 
the  tide  at  once,  completely,  and  for  erar,  in 
Gertrude^s  favour:  albeit  it  was  received  bj 
the  multitude  as  they  acknowledge  thQ  inflggawse 
of  the  moon  upon  the  tide  of  the  waters  ;-^the]r 
believed  it  as  firmly,  and  understood  it  as  litde. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  while  they  are, 
perhaps,  vaguely  disposed  ultimately  to  xeStt 
the  moon^s  influence  to  God,  they  eeftainly  ti«t 
more  vaguely  referred  the  Frendunan'^s  to -jibe 
devil. 

These  consolatoiy  particulars,  however,  re^ch* 
ed  not  Vandeleur  in  his  sick-cbamb^r^.whei^jhe 
lay  for  many  months  a  prisoner,  jsad,  imiag 
which  time,  not  a  trace  had  ever  been  found  of 
the  fugitives:  and  though  Mr.  Evelyn^s  imt 
orders  on  this  subject  might  have  been  Wki^ 
warm,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  tfmt  firom 
the  moment  Vandeleur  recovered  hia  recol- 
lection, all  that  love,  benevolence,  and  indigo 
nation  united  could  suggest,  was  put  in  force 
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fht  Oerinide'*8  reeovery  from  the  state  of  sur- 
pMriatg  misery  in  which  he  knew  she  mast  be, 
if  jet  liring.    But  all  was  alike  in  rain. 

Lord  and  Lady  Luscombe  came  to  visit  the 
afflicted  family ;  and  she,  dispensing  with  form 
en  so  trying  an  occasion,  herself  accompanied 
Mr.  Erolyn  to  Vandeleur's  chamber,  to  assure 
him  of  everything  that  he  already  knew,  of  Ger- 
tmde^s  purity  and  unswerving  truth ;  and  that 
no  one  who  saw  them  together,  could  for  a  mo- 
ment faave^  doubted  of  the  nature  of  the  counts 
claims  to  her  attention.  Indeed,  her  own  last 
letter  to  Vandeleur  from  Paris,  which  oftly 
reached  -him  a  fortnight  after  her  disappearance, 
iWflipitulatiiig  some  of  the  strongest  arguments 
m  favour  of  animal  magnetism,  and,  as  was 
now  evident,  wishing  to  elicit  his  opinion  and 
senfnnents  concerning  it,  removed  the  only  feel- 
ing that  had  ever  crossed  his  mind  as  even  unac- 
cmmtable  in  her  conduct,  viz.  that  of  such  pro- 
found seorecy  of  her  feelings,  and  hopes,  from 
him. 
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But  the .  oaly  oireumatime  ^bif^  4vrii|g. 
the  eonrse  of  his  long  and  moe^  Ulrtiia^d  coQr 
finemont)  could  have  bixHight  .ADjrthiiig  lUce 
rea)  ooinfoii  to  his  jasdnd,  vras-  the  ^oUowiiig 
letter  from  Mr.  C,  Herbert'^  pfajaioimi^  v:hich 
Mr*  Evelyn  reeeived  about  tbiee  l^^eks  after 
the  boyV  death, 

^<  My  0JBAB  Sir, 

^^  Altbou^  m  your  affliiCtion  you  have  not 
thought  of  communicating  to  me  the  catastrophe 
which  has  befallen  my  interesting  patient,  your 
son ;  still,  as  the  sad  affair  has  reached  ipy  eans 
through  other  channelsi  with  some  circnm 
stances  which  must  have  rendered  your  be- 
reavement particuhurly  trying  to  your  feelings, 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  saiis&ction  of  writing 
to  you  on  this  subject,  because  I  thmk  I  can 
afford  you  some  comfort.  I  am  informed  that 
circumstances  have  led  you  to  attribute  your 
son's  death  to  the  interference  and  quackery  of 
a  stranger.    Now,  however  much  I  condemn  all 


sttidh'  unqultMed  iampcfri&g  with  healthy  I  most 
oii  this  i^cadion  n&Bore  yon  that  I  do  not  think 
any  human  {Kneer  eonld  mnch  have  accelerated 
that  me^ncholy  event ;  and  although  whatever 
means  were  used,  may  have  possibly  caused  it  at 
that  particular  moment,  it  was  only  as  it  might 
have   been  caused  by  taking  him  up  or  down 
stairs — ^into  the  open  air— or  any  other  neces- 
sary exertion.     This  does  not,   of  course,    in 
the  least  acquit  the  person  in  intention  ;  and  I 
merely  pledge  myself  to  the  fact,  as  I  think  it 
must    bring    some    comfort  to  your  mind,  to 
show  you  by  what  a  Arail  tenure  his  life  was 
held  from  hour  to  hour,  and  how  soon  it  must 
have  been  relinquished  even  with  the  tenderest 
care.     Yon  are  aware  I  mentioned  this  in  sub« 
stance  to  you  when  I  was  last  at  yomr  house. 
From  the  moment  I  perceived  his  recoUection 
or  intelligence   occasionally  returning,  and  his 
bodily  strength  proportionally  sinking,  I  saw 
that  we  had  nothing  left  on  which  to  work.    Of 
your  other,  and  perhaps  severer  trial,  I  will  not 
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speak,  seeing  that  on  that  point  I  can  afford 
no  relief,  yet,  feeling  as  I  do  that  there  has 
been  some  unexplained  mystery  attending  the 
whole  matter.     With  sincere  condolence. 

"  I  remain, 

^' My  dear  air,  fee."** 

Will  it  be  believed  that  this  letter,  so  calcu- 
lated to  afford  Vandeleor   such   peculiar  com- 

4 

fort,  not  only  with  respect  to  his  own  feelings, 
but  as  being  a  balm  for  those  of  Gertrude  when 
it  could  be  communicated  to  her,  which  she 
would  probably  feel  as  alqiost  indemnifying  her 
for  all  she  should  have  suffered ; — will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Evelyn  withheld  this  letter  from 
his  knowledge  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  exactly 
to  define  his  motives.  He  not  only  really  and 
sincerely  liked  Vandeleur,  and  enjoyed  his  so- 
ciety,  but  was  as  much  more  enraged  and  dis- 
gusted  with  bis  unfortunate  daughter  even  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  having  caused 

•  ■ 

his  present  illness, — ^as  if  she  would  not   have 
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saved  eTery  throb  of  his  wounds  by  doubly 
painful  ones  in  her  own  heart:  yet,  with  the 
cruel  injustice  to  which  he  had  habitually 
yielded,  he  withheld  from  him  what  he  knew 
would  have  afforded  him  relief,  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  blam* 
ing  Gertrude  for  everything.  Not  that  he 
acknowledged  this  motive  to  himself — far  from 
it:  on  the  contrary,  he  first  threw  the  letter 
pettishly  from  him,  saying  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it ;  that  Mr.  C.  had  always  made  a 
sort  of  pet  of  Gertrude,  and,  under  pretence  of 
clearing  the  stranger,  meant  it  really  to  ex- 
culpate her :  although  in  fact,  in  the  mutilated 
edition  of  the  story  which  had  reached  London, 
Mr.  C.  had  never  even  heard  Gertrude^s  name 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  her  brother^s 
death ;  and,  in  the  latter  paragraph  of  his  let* 
ter,  merely  alluded  to  her  elopement,  as  he 
was  aware  of  her  engagement  with  V andeleur. 

Mr.  Evelyn  next  said  to  himself,  he  should 
show  the  letter  to  Vandeleur  by-and-by.     But, 
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in  the  mean  time,  a  pretty  little  toj  of  Ger* 
trade's  stood  on  the  taUe  near  hioi,-^a  «ort 
of  ornameuted  letter-boz,  wbich  Yandeleur  had 
seat  to  her  from  I.<ondon  for  slipping  hid  letters 
into,  without  the  trouble  of  imlooking  it  each 
time  she  reoeired  one,  as  that  was  to  be  an 
event  of  such  frequent  occurrence.  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn now,  either  by  design^  or  in  a  fit  of  ab^ 
sence,  let  the  letter  Blip  into  this  box.  It  of 
course  was  irrecoverable,  as  Qertrode  had  the 
key  of  it  always  hung  about  her  neck-  Pooc 
thing !  how  often  must  she  have  sighed  over 
it  since !  and  how  little  did  she  guess  the 
treasure  it  now  secured,— -one  which  fihe  would 
have  valued  far  beyond  even  the  dear  ones  al- 
ready there ! 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Evelyn  almost  blamed 
himself  when  he  found  he  could  not  open  the 
box  without  violence,  which  he  did  not  foel 
himself  authorised  to  use ;  but  then  be  eati^ed 
himself  by  saying  that  Vandeleur  already  ac- 
quitted Gertrude  more  than  he  thought  she  de- 
served, and  that  justice  to  all  parties  was  best 
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preserred  hj  leaving  matters  as  they  now  stood. 
He  forgot  tliat  it  iras  the  fear  of  the  balance 
preponderating  against  himself,  that  made  him 
so  anxious  for  this  left->handed  justice,  which 
is  bat  too  common  to  uneducated  minds. 

Another  eixcuse  too,  and  perhaps  a  more 
efficient  one,  may  be  offered  for  Mr.  Evelyn's 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  His  health,  both  of 
mind  and  body<  had  decidedly  got  what  is  ex- 
presE&vely  tenned  a  shake.  From  the  time  of 
Heyfoerf's  first  accident,  he  had  almost  entirely, 
and  quite  suddenly,  abandoned  his  fidd-eports, 
and  consequently  almost  all  his  exercise  or  oc- 
cupation. His  spirits  ^gged^  and  he  had  re- 
course to  wine.  He  was  naturally  heaUhy  and 
robust ;  this  course  of  life  was  therefore  pre- 
cisely that  most  destoiettve  to  him.  The 
efieets  fivst  showed  themselves  in  his  temper : 
he  became  irritable,  nervous,  feverish ;  odd,  MOr 
pleasant  sensations  in  his  head  and  stomach 
succeeded,  and  his  spirits  sank  still  lower.  He 
drank  more  wise ;  the  symptoms  increased : 
but  as  his  health  was  apparently  still  unimpair- 
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ed)  and  as  he  wae  one  wlio,  firom  eeldom  re- 
quiring one,  laughed  at  doctors,  he  refi|8ed  to 
attend  to  thoa^  symptoms 

Then  came  the  final  blow,— the-  loss  of  both 
his  children  however  differently  estimated^^-and 
the  tedioufl  illness  of  Ma^r  Yandeleur.  ISa 
sank  entirely  beneath  it-^-HH:  rather  beneath  ito 
influence  on  an  uneducated  mind  which  had^no 
resources  to  turn  to;  and  beneath  deleterious 
habits  which  were  suffered  to  becosDe  inveterate 
firom  the  same  oause^^^want  of  ednoation,-^that 
is,  of  mental  discipline. 

He  now  did  little  more  th«i  ip^aoder  about 
the  court  in  front  of  the  house,  dashing  the  peb* 
bles  about  with  the  end  of  his  stick ;  or  at  in 
the  drawing>-room,  to  which  Vanddeur  Was  nbw 
able  to  be  moved,  murmuring  lamentaiioiis  and 
bitter  execrations,  which  alike  had  lost  their 
poignancy,  if  not  their  meaning,  from  constant 
reiteration. 

At  last,  one  day,  Miss  Wilson,  who  still 
vegetated  in  her  old  quartets  unmolested. 
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itmniiig  into  the  drawingHrooiii.  She  kfoked  pale 
and  frightened ;  for,  strange  to  saj,  the  po^ 
creature  had  grown  nerrons  under  the  ftarftil 
oonndrions  that  had  npeet  the  family. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  for  Hearen^s  sake, 
Miss  Wilson  P'^  exclaimed  Vandeleur,  starting 
up  &om  the  sofii  where  he  was  reclining.  ^^  An j 
news  ?" 

^^  Oh  n0i  nr,  none  that  70a  mean.  Bat  Mr. 
Eveljn,  sir,  looks  very  qneer.'^ 

^*  What  on  earth  do  yon  mean  ?'"  (for  her  looks 
could  not  be  trifled  with.)    '^  Where  is  he  ?***• 

^^  fiir,  he  is  sitting  on  the  parlour^window 
stool,  leaning  up  in  the  coiner,  and  his  ejeu 
and  mouth  all  wrong.^ 

Vandeleur  bunied  out  ae  fast  as  he  was  able ; 
and  there  indeed  he  Ibond  his  unhappy  friend 
in  an  alarming  state.  He  had  been  suddenly 
seised  with  a  fit>  and  although  medical  attend* 
ance  was  instantly  procured,  he  nerer  spoke 
again.     He  seemed  to  retain  life  for  two  days  ; 

■ 

b«t  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  no  more, 
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and  was  laid  beade  \m  eon  in  ilie  vault  of  the 
fiimilj. 

When  Mr.  ETelyn^s  sudden  death  took  place, 
Vandeleur  fonnd  himBelf  :  in  &  yery  disagteeable 
and  troublesome  situation.  Mr.  Bvelya  had 
few  relations,  and  of  those  few  hone  were  re- 
siding in  the  same  part  of  the  country  with 
himself.  His  nearest  and  almost  only  acknow- 
ledged relatiTB  was  ^  nephew,  the  only  son  of 
his  only  brother;  a,  youth  for  Whom,  on  the 
death  of  his  spendthrift  father,  Mr.  Evelyn 
had  purchased  a  commission,  and  who  had  gone 
with  his  raiment  to  India.  Vamdeieur  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  general  state  of  Mr. 
Evelyn^s  pecuniary  affairs;  for,  besides  thai  the 
latter  had  not  the  strange  amd  «iiamiable  fliible 
of  keeping  them  conoealed  as  dossly  as  if  he 
feared  a  robber  in  every  friend,  the  late  cii^ 
cumstance  of  his  intended  connexion  with  the 
family  had  put  him  AxUy  in  posseanon  of  every 
particular.  He  knew  that  Gtoiftrude  was  now 
sde  heiress  to  herfMher ;  aad,  from  Mvi  Erdyn^s 
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haUta>  he  thought  it  ¥e«y  pnobable  he  had  made 
no  will.    At  all  events,  under  every  considem- 
tiM,  W  felt  that  he  himself  was  the  person  most 
SttUA  to  act  as  executor.   ■  Yet^  wishing  to  have 
some  one  present  while  he  examined  the  papers 
.and  desks.of  hin  late  friend^  he  wrote  to  beg  of 
Iiord  FoxhiUy  who,  he  knew,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Evelyn's  most-  intimate  companions,  to  do  that 
good  office*  for  hinu   He  ca«ne  immediately ;  and 
an  .their- selMoch  they  found)  ooatrary  to  their  ex- 
pectatioas,  a  will)  made  soon  after  Herberts  ac- 
Oftdenti  when  probably  Mr.  Evelyn  had  thought 
seriously  loir  the  firsts  time  in  his  life* 
:r   The.  wall  oonibained  little  toore  than  a  few 
,  triflxbg  legates ;  but  it  was  particularly  satisfac- 
tory to  VaaAdeleur^a  feelings^  both  with  respect 
,  to  the  past  and  future,  as  it  appointed  him  and 
Lord'  Ffoahift  joiiit  trustees  and  executors :  and 
as;tbey  both  felt  eonseious  that  the  latter  was 
merely  named  as  being  always  on  the  spot,  while 
Yaiideleur.  was « likely  to  be  wandering  about, 
thexc  iuist  Bte^  iogether  was  to  put  mattejrs  into 
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such  a  train,  as,  while  it  should  admit  of  a 
long  and  indefinite  absence  on  the  part  of  Vaa* 
deleur,  without  Gertrude^s  interest  suffering 
thereby,  should  at  the  same  time  spare  all  un- 
necessary trouble  to  his  old  colleague. 

From  the  first  moment  that  Vaudeleur  had 
seen  reason  to  hope  for  his  own  final  recoveij, 
he  had  formed  a  resolution,  tiiat  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  able  to  endure  travelling,  he  would 
set  out,  and  in  person  institute  such  a  search 
after  Gertrude,  as,  if  her  destroyer  should  be 
able  to  elude,  would  indeed  proye  him  the  de- 
mon that  some   already  believed  •  him   to  be. 
From   this   determination   there   w^    nothing 
now  to  deter  him.     His  mother  had  long  been 
weaned  from  depending  on  his  society  for  her 
happiness,  and  still  resided  almost  entirely  with 
the   Duchess  of  Castleton.     He  therefore  re- 
solved at  once  upon  disposing  of  his  commis- 
sion ;   for,  besides  that  his  health  was  still  fia 
from  being  perfectly  restored,  he  knew  that  the 
duties  of  his  profession  would  immeasurably  in- 
terfere with  the  unlimited  search  he  meditated. 
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'Of  the  disadyantage  to  Idmself  attending  his  a- 
bandoning  tL  profession  in  which  he  had  so  far  snc- 
beaded,  even  beyond  his  own  most  sanguine  hopes, 
he  thought  not  for  a  moment.  The  image  ever  be- 
fore his  eyes,  was  that  of  his  innocent,  beautifnl, 
loving,  and  beloved  Gertrude,  delivered  up  entire- 
ly  into  the  power  of  a  monster,  who  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  employ  such  means  for  her  destruction. 
He  knew  her  ardent  character  too  well  not  to  feel 
in  his  own  soul,  and  through  every  nerve,  how 
deep  and  dreadfuf  must  be  her  abhorrence  of 
him  in  whose  power  she  was ;  and  he  sometimes 
was  driven  to  hope,  and  to  believe,  that  death 
must  have  ere  now  delivered  her  from  such  sur- 
passing  misery.  With  such  thoughts  ever  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  what  were  his  own  worldly 

0 

advantages  or  prospects  to  him  ! — less  than  no- 
thing. He  felt  that  his  interest  in  them  was 
gone  for  ever,  with  her  who  was  to  have  shared 
them,  and  that  to  resign  them  now  in  her  service 
was  the  last  ray  of  comfort  he  could  ever  derive 
from  them. 

VOL.  ii.  M 
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He  hurried  to  London;  and  so  determined 
was  he  upon  his  search  being  made  with  a  mi- 
nuteness that  must  baffle  all  ingenuity  of  con- 
cealment, that  while  the  arrangements  for  the 
dinposal  of  his  commission  were  going  on,  he 
bad  every  means  put  in  requisition  to  seek  for 
the  fugitives  even  there.  But  it  was  in  vain ; 
and  in  vain  was  it  likewise  that  he  caused  the 
offices  whence  passports  are  issued,  to  be  exa- 
mined :  there  was  no  record  of  any  such  names 
as  De  TEspoir  or  De  Brons  to  be  met  with. 

His  next  visit  was  to  Paris ;  but  there  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  Count  de  TEspoir  had 
indeed  left  Paris  at  the  time  that  corresponded 
with  his  appearance  in  England — this  he  knew 
too  well — ^but  of  his  return  no  one  had  ever 
heard. 

Being  fully  aware  that  Gertrude^s  fortune 
must  have  been  far  more  the  object  of  the  vil- 
lanous  pursuit,  than  the  reluctant  hand  of  a  crea- 
ture so  unsuited  to  him  in  every  way,  Vande- 
leur  drew  up  an  article,  which  he  caused  to  be 
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inserted  in  the  public  prints  of  every  part  of 
Europe,  mentioning  the  event  of  Mr.  Evelju'^s 
death,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  daughter 
being  now  sole  heiress  to  his  splendid  fortune^ 
hoping  thereby  to  elicit  some  intelligence  re- 
specting her.  But  although  he  gave  references 
and  addresses  to  every  capital  town,  and 
even  to  many  others,  of  the  Continent,  and 
spared  neither  time,  fatigue,  nor  expense,  by 
which  he  could  have  a  chance  of  lighting  on  a 
trace  of  those  he  was  seeking,  total  mystery  and 
silence  still  enveloped  them,  until  at  last  he  be- 
gan to  think  that  both  must  have  perished  to* 
gether. 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  how?  or 
where  ?  or  when  ?  or  why  ?  The  probable  an- 
swer to  each  was  alike  dreadful.  And  yet,  if 
she  still  lived,  was  her  fate  much  better  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 

Kept  his  eye  on  me  as  the  snake  upon 

ITie  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  o'erstept 

Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 

Of  that  which  lifts  hin^  up  to  princes  in 

Dominion  and  domain.  Werner. 

It  was  after  a  continned  and  unwearied 
search  of  several  months,  during  which  time  be 
had  visited  more  cities,  wandered  through  more 
inhabited  solitudes,  and  plunged  into  more 
places  of  public  and  private  amusement,  and  ge« 
neral  resort,  than  probably  the  merest  votary  of 
pleasure,  or  searcher  after  variety,  had  ever  done 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  that  one  evening, 
heartless  and  dispirited,  he  flung  himself  upon 
a  sofa  in  his  hotel  at  Brussels,  whither  the  circle 
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of   his   wanderings  had   brought   him  on  his 
retnm  homewards. 

^'  A  letter  from  England,  sir,^  said  his  ser- 
vant Whitecross,  who  still  accompanied  him. 

"  Why  did  I  not  get  it  earlier  ?'^  he  ex- 
claimed languidly, — ^^when  the  English  post 
came  in?*" 

^*  It  came  in  the  ambassador'^s  bag,  sir ;  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay.'' 

Vandeleur  took  the  letter.  He  did  not  im- 
mediately recognise  the  handwriting ;  but,  on 
opening,  he  found  it  was  a  scrawl  from  old 
Lord  Foxhill.  But,  heavens!  what  were  the 
news  that  scrawl  contained  ! 

Since  Vandeleur's  absence  from  England, 
Lord  Luscombe  had  been  appointed  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Lord  Foxhill's  letter 
was  to  inform  Vandeleur,  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  daughter.  Lady  Lus- 
combe, informing  him  that  Mr.  George  Evelyn, 
the  next  heir  to  the  property  of  Beauton,  and 
who  was  just  returned  from  India,  had  applied 
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for  a  warrant  to  be  ifisued  from  the  secretary's 
office  for  the  apprehension  of  Oertmde  and  h^ 
accomplice,  aecnsed  of  the  mnrder  of  Herbert 
Evelyn.  Lady  Lnscombe,  with  all  the  activity 
of  friendship,  on  hearing  of  this,  wrote  off  to  her 
&ther,  who,  she  was  aware,  always  knew  where 
to  direct  to  Yandelenr,  and  entreated  of  him 
not  to  lose  a  post  in  despatching  a  letter  to  him 
with  the  frightful  intelligence. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  Vandeleur's  feelings  on  reading  this  letter. 
That  vague  and  unpleasant  surmises  might  be 
formed  concerning  Gertrude's  disappearance, 
by  those  who  only  knew  the  worst  of  human 
nature,  and  who  had  never  known  her,  to  cor- 
rect their  vile  imaginings  by,  he  was  well 
aware :  but  that  there  lived  a  human  being 
whose  interest  or  inclination  it  could  be  to  fix 
the  stain  upon  her  spotless  purity,  and  then 
hold  it  up  to  public  view  for  the  finger  of  scorn 
to  point  at,  had  never  even  entered  into  his  ima- 
gination. 
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When,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  he  ran 
over  in  his  mind  the  few  relatives  of  whom  he  had 
ever  heard  him  speak,  he  thought  of  Mr.  George 
Evelyn  amongst  the  rest,  solely  from  an  acci* 
dental  mention  of  him  upon  one  occasion ;  when, 
the  conversation  turning  on  the  purchase  of 
commissions,  Mr.  Evelyn  mentioned  his  having 
bought  an  ensigncy  for  this  yoimg  man.  The 
circumstance  of  his  being  in  the  entail  never  en- 
tered into  the  contemplation  of  any  one,  probably 
not  even  of  himself,  for  Herbert  and  Oertrude 
seemed  even  peculiarly  formed  for  health  and 
happiness,  until  the  death  of  the  one,  and  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  other,  seemed 
literally  to  throw  the  ball  at  his  foot.  His  mo- 
ther immediately  wrote  the  news  to  him,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  return.  He  did  so ;  and  from  all 
the  particulars  he  could  collect,  without  exciting 
suspicion  of  his  intentions,  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  Gertrude  herself  was  no 
more,  and  that  De  FEspoir,  having  no  legal  proof 
of  their  marriage  to  produce,  had  determined 
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never  to  make  any  claim  even  on  her  personal 
fortune.  However,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  was  aware 
that,  while  this  was  mere  conjecture,  the  trustees 
could  not  be  expected  to  resign  their  trust  in  his 
favour,  he  resolved  upon  bringing  the  matter  to 
a  crisis  at  once,  by  instituting  the  prosecution 
against  his  unfortunate  kinswoman  and  her  ac- 
complice ;  soothing  whatever  compunctions  vi- 
sitings  might  occasionally  assail  him,  with  the  re- 
flection, that  if  Gertrude  were  innocent,  her  in- 
nocence would  appear— and  if  guilty — why  she 
deserved  her  fate. 

Vandeleur  ran  over  Lord  FoxhiU's  letter 
again  and  again,  in  hopes  each  time  of  extract- 
ing some  comfort  from  it;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Lord  Luscombe  was  obliged  to  issue  the  warrant; 
and,  turn  the  matter  in  what  light  he  could, 
he  saw  nothing  but  additional  misery  and  dis- 
grace impending  over  the  lovely  young  crea- 
ture whom  he  had  taken  to  hb  bosom,  with  feel- 
ings which  partook  of  those  of  the  tender  parent, 
as  well  as  of  the  impassioned  lover. 
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Acquittal !  what  a  word  to  be  coupled  with 
her  name  I  and  acquitted  of  what  ?  Why,  the 
very  accusation  would  prove  her  death. 

Yet,  that  he  must  be  the  one  to  seek  and 
make  her  aware  of  that  accusation,  was  the  first 
feeling  that  he  knew  to  be  reality,  where  for 
some  time  all  had  appeared  a  frightftd  dream. 
Yes,  he  must  seek  her  out  if  she  still  existed, 
and  find  what  was  the  most  prudent  course 
now  left  her  to  pursue,  even  if  his  own  heart's 
blood  must  distil  drop  by  drop  in  the  undertak- 
ing.    But  where  to  turn  to  next  ? 

There  was  but  one  capital  town  of  any  consi- 
deration which  he  had  yet  left  unexplored, — ^and 
that  perhaps  as  much  from  the  improbability  of 
their  having  gone  thither,  as  from  feelings  of  an- 
other kind,  which  made  him  prefer  writing  and 
sending  agents  thither,  to  presenting  himself  on 
such  a  quest  to  the  English  ambassador  who  at 
that  moment  resided  at  St.  Petersburgh.  When 
this  frightful  letter  reached  him,  however,  and 
when  he  considered  the  minuteness  of  his  former 
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search,  and  the  hopelessness  of  going  over  the 
same  ground  again  ;  and  when  he  recollected 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  his  supposing  St. 
Petersburgh  out  of  the  question,  might  cause  it 
to  be  selected  by  De  TEspoir,  as  it  was  evident 
he  chose  for  some  reason  to  lie  periuy  he  de- 
termined that  no  selfish  feelings  of  mortification, 
or  of  any  other  kind  whatsoever,  should,  even 
for  an  hour  longer,  operate  to  detain  him  from 
this  last  and  remote  chance  of  finding  her,  and 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  smooth  a  path  which 
it  pleased  Heaven  to  make  so  rugged  for  her. 

Accordingly,  within  an  hour  after  he  received 
Lord  FoxhilPs  letter,  he  was  en  route  once  more; 
and  scarcely  allowing  himself  time  for  rest  or 
food,  he  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Russia  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

It  is  the  custom  in  that  city  for  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  even  strangers  who  are 
only  residing  there  for  a  short  time,  to  put  their 
names  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  outside 
of  their  houses  or  lodgings.    Although  Vande- 
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leur  had  not  a  hope  that  De  TEspoir  would  corn^ 
ply  with  this  custom,  except  by  giving  a  false 
name,  still,  in  the  feverish  state  of  his  imxiety, 
the  first  evening  of  his  anrival  found  him  tra- 
versing the  streets,  and  examining  the  houses 
as  he  passed,  with  an  intensity  of  curiosity 
which  called  forth  many  a  gratified  smile  from 
the  inhabitants.  They  little  guessed  how  in- 
sensible his  eye  remained  to  every  part  of  their 
gorgeous  architecture,  except  the  one  little  com- 
partment on  which  it  rested. 

As  he  was  thus  hurrying  along,  and  endea- 
vouring to  form  in  his  mind  some  plan  for 
his  proceedings  the  next  day,  which  might  af- 
ford him  any  chance  of  ascertaining  whether,  or 
not,  the  persons  he  sought  had  been  heard  of 
there,  he  observed  an  inunense  concourse  of 
persons  flocking  to  one  particular  building,  and 
entering  it  promiscuously.  He  inquired  of  his 
guide  the  meaning  of  it,  and  was  informed  that 
the  building  was  a  theatre,  and  that  on  that 
evening  was  to  be  performed  a  new  tragedy, 
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which  the  Emperor  had  commancled,  and  at 
which  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family, 
were  expected  to  appear. 

Vandelenr  had  made  it  a  role  to  peep  into 
every  place  of  public  resort  wherever  he  wan- 
dered ;  deeming  it  very  probable  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  the  miserable  Gertrude,  her 
villanous  destroyer  would  not  entirely  seclude 
liimself  from  pleasure  and  amusement,  however 
he  might  deem  it  necessary  to  conceal  his  name 
and  character.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Van- 
delenr now  resolved  upon  joining  the  crowd, 
taking  his  place  in  the  theatre,  and  remaining 
there  as  long  as  he  observed  people  continue  to 
flock  in.  He  had  not  the  most  distant  hope  of 
meeting  Gertrude  in  any  place  of  the  kind ; 

fearing,  but  too  acutely,  that  such  would  be  far 

> 
from  congenial  to  the  state  her  feelings  must  be 

ill.  *^  But,  O  that  I  could  meet  him  l^  he  ex- 
claimed ;  and  his  dark  eyes  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  fierceness  very  foreign  to  their  natural 
animated,  but  joyous  and  benevolent  one  ;  and 
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his  cheek  became  flushed  with  a  colour  that  had 
for  many  months  been  a  stranger  to  it.  Vande- 
leur  had  but  partially  recovered  from  his  severe 
wound  when  he  set  out  a  pilgrim  in  Gertrude^s 
cause,  and  the  excited  and  feverish  state  of  his 
mind  and  feelings  since  that  period,  had  consider- 
ably altered  his  appearance.  He  had  lost  the  look 
of  vigorous  health  and  activity  that  formerly 
distinguished  him;  he  was  languid,  pale,  and 
emaciated ;  and  the  bright  and  playftd  smile, 
which  was  formerly  the  chief  point  of  attraction 
in  his  countenance,  had  now  totally  disappeared, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  severe  compression  of  the 
mouth,  that  gave  to  even  casual  observers  the 
idea  of  a  mind  stretched  on  some  painful  subject 
beyond  calm  or  patient  endurance. 

His  fine  temper  still  remained  unimpaired: 
it  seemed  as  if  liis  griefs  were  too  much  apart 
from  every  one,  and  every  thing  else,  to  exercise 
the  slightest  influence  towards  them ;  and  his 
faithful  Whitecross  not  unfrequently  sw^pt  a 
tear  from  his  own  eye,  when,  as  he  waited  on  his 
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master,  he  observed  by  his  gloomy  alenoe, 
and  Bometimes  an  involuntary  gesture  of  de- 
spair, how  deep  his  sufferings  were,  while  he  con* 
tinned  gentle  and  kind  to  those  about  him. 

On  entering  the  theatre,  the  spectacle  that 
met  Vandeleur^s  eye  was  noble  and  imposing. 
The  imperial  family  of  Russia  were  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  and  the  fine 
and  commanding  air  which  is  so  essential  to 
royalty ;  unless,  indeed,  where  the  want  of  it 
is  supplied  by  a  mind  so  commanding,  so  exalt- 
ed in  itself,  that  it  seizes  those  of  others  cap- 
tive, and  draws  them  after  it  above  all  minor 
considerations.  But  this  is  not  often  to  be  seen ; 
perhaps  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be. 

If  the  Russian  ladies  in  general  want  the  ex- 
quisite polish  and  refinement  in  which  those  of 
England  perhaps  surpass  all  others,  they  still 
possess  a  degree  of  beauty,  both  of  feature  and 
form,  which  renders  them  &r  from  uninterestiDg : 
and  as  this  occasion  was  considered  quite  a  fete, 
Vandeleur  happened  to  see  them  to  the  beet 
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possible  advantage.  But  what  was  loyeliness 
or  brilliancy  to  him  ?  He  sought  the  blighted 
and  the  broken-hearted ;  and  his  eye  ran  as 
coldly,  though  as  inquiringly,  over  the  beauty  of 
the  faces  that  surrounded  him,  as  it  had  already 
done  oyer  their  abodes. 

It  was  also  as  much  in  vain.  He  saw  men 
and  women  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  grades,  and  ap- 
parently of  all  countries,  that  one  usually  meets 
with ;  but  nowhere  did  he  see  the  features 
which  he  sought. 

He  waited  until  the  play  was  nearly  half 
oyer,  and  was  then  about  to  leave  the  theatre 
in  despair,  when,  on  changing  his  position  for 
that  purpose,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
tall  dark  figure  in  a  distant  box.  He  held  his 
breath,  and  strained  his  eyes,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  clearer  view ;  but,  as  if  the  person  was  aware 
of  his  intention,  he  perceived  him  stoop,  as  in 
the  act  of  addressing  some  one  who  sat  behind 
him,  and  continue  in  that  leaning  position. 
Vaudeleur  kept  his  eyes  fixed,  with  a  determi- 
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nation  at  least  to  weary  him,  if  indeed  he 
purposely  chose  that  attitude  for  conceahnent. 
In  the  mean  time  the  tragedy  deepened;  a 
death  scene  ensued,  and  the  house  was  breath- 
less in  emotion.  The  actor  was  a  powerftil  one, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  feelings  of  all. 
Subject,  performance,  and  incident  would,  how- 
ever, all  alike  have  been  lost  on  Vandeleur,  but 
that  just  at  the  moment  of  the  death,  which 
happened  to  be  that  of  a  young  man,  an  only 
son  and  brother,  he  observed  a  sudden  bustle 
and  confusion  in  the  box  on  which  he  had 
previously  fixed  his  eyes.  Every  one  who  oc- 
cupied it  had  stood  up,  and  Vandeleur  could 
now  distinctly  see  that  they  were  carrying  out  a 
lady  who  had  fainted. 

To  one  whose  whole  soul  is  concentrated  on 
one  particular  object,  almost  everything  in  na- 
ture will  appear  to  bear  some  reference  to  it; 
just  as  the  eye,  after  gazii^  long  and  fixedly 
at  anything,  will  for  some  moments  see  its 
image  reflected  upon   everything  else  it  looks 
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at.  A  circumstance  which  at  another  moment 
would  not  have  cost  Vandelenr  a  thought,  now 
Btmck  upon  his  heart  almost  with  the  force  of 
conviction*  The  circumstance  was  merely  that 
the  lady,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  sat  at  the 
back  of  the  box,  though  only  gentlemen  occu- 
pied the  front,  and  had  contrived  to  conceal 
herself  so  completely  as  to  elude  even  his  in* 
tended  scrutiny.  It  was  sufficient  to  cause  him 
to  rush  from  his  own  place,  and,  by  contriving 
to  meet  the  party  in  the  lobby,  to  ascertain  if 
his  palpitating  presentiment  was  correct. 

It  was. 

In  the  wan,  wasted,  and  now  death-like 
form  and  countenance  he  encountered,  en- 
circled in  the  arms  of  strange  and  foreign-look- 
ing men,  he  recognised,  at  a  glance,  his  own 
loved  and  long-lost  Gertrude.  The  lobby  was 
rather  obscurely  lighted ;  but  the  fiery  gleam 
that  darted  irom  Vandeleur^s  eyes,  as  he  sought 
De  TEspoir  amongst  those  who  surrounded 
her,  seemed  as  if,  of  itself,  it  would  have  illu- 
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minated  it,  at  least  sufficiently  to  discorer  the 
object  of  his  fdry.  He  was  not,  howerer, 
amongst  them. 

Could  Vandeleur,  then,  have  been  mistaken 
in  the  figure  which  had  first  attracted  his 
attention  to  that  box  ?  And  if  so,  should  it 
be  a  subject  of  rejoicing  or  lamentation  to 
him? 

He  had  not  long  time  to  consider ;  for  the 
moment  that  the  fresh  current  of  air  from  the 
entrance  rushed  in  upon  Gertrude,  she  yielded  to 
its  influence,  and  reyived.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  in  astonishment  around  her.  They 
caught  in  an  instant  the  form  of  Vandeleur  hurry- 
ing in  agitation  towards  her.  Her  first  involun- 
tary impulse,  while  her  senses  had  as  yet  per- 
haps but  imperfectly  returned,  was  to  utter  a 
rapturous  exclimiation,  and  stretch  her  arms 
towards  him:  but,  as  if  the  act  itself,  or  his 
rush  forward  to  receive  her,  had  the  effect  of 
fully  rewakening  her,  she  suddenly  started  bade 
into  the  arms  of  the  gentlemen  who  supported 
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her,  and  uttering  a  feaifbl  and  prolonged  scream 
of  despair,  bnried  her  fece  in  her  shawl,  and 
made  a  movement  with  her  hand  to  hnrry 
forwards.  Vandelenr  stopped,  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived a  death-blow,  on  the  instant. 

There  are  some  feelings  which,  when  de- 
liberately read  or  written,  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  reasoning,  and  therefore  to  require  time  in 
their  experience ;  while  in  reality  they  are  but 
nature'^s  instinct,  and  flash  through  the  brain  or 
heart  in  less  time  than  we  can  calculate. 

When  Oertrude  first  stretched  out  her  arms 
to  Vandeleur,  with  the  look  and  tone  of  joyful 
recognition,  he  felt  as  if  there  was  still  hope-» 
still  some  explanation,  however  improbable, 
by  which  she  might  yet  be  his.  But  when 
he  saw  her  start  back — ^when  he  saw  the  rush 
of  sadden  agony  over  her  countenance— and 
when  he  heard  that  shriek  of  despair,  he  knew, 
but  too  surely,  that  all  was  lost !  Under  this 
conviction,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether 
or  not  to  address  her,  so  paralysed,  so  over- 
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powered  did  he  feel.  It  was^  however,  but  for 
a  moment  he  could  hesitate.  He  stifled  his  own 
agoniidDg:  feelings,  aad  remembering  the  im- 
portance  of  the  commmiication  he  had  to  make, 
he  determined  to  forget  himself,  except  in  as 
far  as  he  could  be  of  use  in  softening  the  emel 
hardships  of  her  almost  mipreeedented  &ie.  In 
this  spirit  he  advanced  and  took  her  hand^  for 
the  gentlemen  stood  irresolute  during  so  strange 
a  scene.  Her  &ce  was  still  buried  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress ;  but  it  was  evident  she  knew  who 
touched  her,  for  she  trembled  violently,  and, 
without  looking  up,  she  made  an  effort  to  release 
her  hand. 

Vandeleur  endeavoured  to  compose  himself 
sufficiently  to  speak ;  but  ere  he  could  com- 
mand words,  De  FEspoir  himself  appeared. 
He  had  only  run  forwards  to  order  a  conveyance, 
and  now  returned  to  carry  Gertrude  into  it. 
He  instantly  recognised  Vandeleur,  and,  with- 
out betra3dng  the  slightest  astonishment  or  con- 
fusion,  took  off  his  hat,  not  only  with  that 
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coolness  which  a  man  may  well  assume  who 
has  succeeded  oyer  another  to  his  utmost  sa- 
tisfaction, but  with  the  perfect  politeness  and 
expressive  civility  of  a  Frenchman.  Vandeleur 
instinctively  returned  the  salutation,  but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  a  very  different  grace  ; 
for  it  was  evident  to  all,  that  the  honest  brow 
of  the  Englishman  grew  darker,  as  if  to  in- 
demnify himself  for  the  forced  concession ;  and 
turning  abruptly  again  to  Oertrude,  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  deep  decision,  ^^  I  must  speak  with  you 
instantly."" 

Oertrude,  who,  though  her  face  was  still 
covered,  had  caught  the  sound  of  De  FEspoir'^s 
foot  returning,  now  looked  up,  and  cast  towards 
him  a  look  of  terror,  and  evidently  habitual  in- 
quiry  of  his  will. 

He  did  not  answer  to  her  speaking  glance ; 
but  calling  one  of  the  gentlemen  aside,  gave  him 
such  an  explanation  of  the  scene  as  he  thought 
sufficient,  at  once  to  account  for  it,  and  to  cause 
them   to  disperse.     They  did  so  accordingly. 
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with  many  bows  and  expressions  of  regret;  and 
De  TEspoir,  taking  the  support  of  Gertrude  now 
on  himself,  turned  once  moretoVandeleur,  and, 
in  a  tone  and  with  a  dignity  which  might  have 
suited  well  with  a  better  cause,  said,  "  Major 
Vandeleur,  I  can  be  at  no  loss  to  imagine  how 
bitter  your  feelings  must  be  towards  me ;  and,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  soothe  them. — Nay,  hear  me  out. — ^For  some 
part  of  the  cause  of  those  feelings  (and   he 
glanced  at  Gertrude)  I  cannot,  nor  can  you  ex- 
pect that  I  should,  apologise  :  for  others,  they 
only  require  patient  investigation  to  clear  me ; 
and  for  your  own  wound,  I  assure  you,  upon 
my  honour,  it  was  accidental. — Nay,  permit  me. 
— I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Evelyn'^s  death,  and  that 
you  are  his  executor.     I  will  hope  that,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  you  haye  come  hither  to  seek  us 
only  in  that  character,  and  as  such, — ^nay,  (let 
me  add,  in  both  our  names,)  as  an  old  friend 
of  both,  the  Countess  de  TEspoir  and  myself 
will  be  most  happy  to  receive  you.^     He  again 
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took  off  his  hat  as  if  to  acknowledge  Vandeleur 
in  this  new  character  of  old  friend. 

During  the  eariier  parts  of  this  speech,  Van- 
delenr  had  frequently  made  indignant  attempts 
to  interrupt  and  contradict  him;  but  still  kept 
in  bounds  by  his  cool  politeness,  and  his  own 
wish  to  learn  all  that  it  so  much  imported 
him  to  know,  he  determined  to  hear  him  to  an 
end,  and  then  judge  how  he  was  to  act.  But 
when  that  end  did  come,  every  other  feelings— 
ay,  even  of  indignation  and  disgust— was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  one  fearful  idea  of  Gertrude^s 
actually  bemg  the  Countess  de  TEspoir.  He 
changed  colour  violently,  and  hastily  turning 
his  eyes  towards  her,  glared  upon  her  with  a 
look  that  would  have  terrified  her,  had  hers  not 
been  immovably  fixed  upon  the  ground.  But 
who  could  look  on  that  faded,  shrinking  form, 
and  feel  aught  but  the  deepest  and  most  heart- 
felt compassion!  His  countenance  relaxed 
in  a  moment  from  its  wild  expression,  very 
nearly  resembling  reproach,  and  stepping  quiet- 
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\y  toward  her,  he  took  her  hand,  even  as  she 
leaned  on  De  TEspoir^s  arm,  and  in  a  deep 
hollow  voice,  which  spoke  at  once  the  sorrow 
and  the  pity  of  his  sonl,  he  asked — '^  Gertrude, 
are  you  married?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  one  lightning 
glance.  It  was  enough  : — ^the  most  viyid  flash 
that  ever  broke  from  out  the  heavens  on  the 
darkest  night,  never  served  more  clearly  to 
show  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner  the  ruin  and 
the  desolation,  the  wide  and  hopeless  gulf  that 
yawned  around  him  on  every  side,  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  than  did  that  glance  tell  to  Vande- 
leur  that  all  his  earthly  hopes  were  at  an  end. 
All  she  had  felt  for  him,  all  she  had  suffered 
since,  and  all  that  she  was  aware  he  would  feel 
at  the  intelligence,  were  mingled  in  that  glance 
— ^and  it  did  not  signify  that  the  words  **  I  am"^ 
died  inaudibly  upon  her  lips. 

What  is  the  nature  of  hope  ?  Is  it  some- 
times so  palpable  as  to  constitute  the  chief  sup- 
port of  our. existence  ? — sometimes  so  subtQe  as 
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to  elude  our  own  consciousness  ?   Few  will,  per- 
haps, be  disposed  to  deny  the  first :  and  if  the 
second  be  less  sure,  whence  is  that  patient  ac* 
quiescence  under  the  privation  of  that  we  most 
desire,  until  we  even  persuade  ourselves  we  have 
ceased  to  wish  for  it ; — yet,  if  a  moment  arrive 
when  some  physical  or  moral*  impossibility  in- 
tervenes between  us  and  the  object  of  our  de- 
sire, which  it  is  no  longer  in  fate  to  overcome, 
we  at  once  experience  a  contraction,  a  convul- 
sion, a  tension,  as  it  were,  of  the  brain,  and  stag- 
nation of  the  heart,  ns  violent  and  as  painful  as 
if  we  had  never  until  then  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  our  disappointment  ? 

Such  were  the  sensations  experienced  by  Ood- 
frey  Vandeleur  for  one  dreadful  moment  when 
Gertrude  Evelyn  confessed  herself  a  wife.  Had 
he  been  asked,  or  had  he  asked  himself,  in  what 
other  situation  than  that  of  De  TEspoir^s  wife,  he 
could  have  hoped,  or  even  wished,  to  find  her,  he 
must  have  acknowledged  that  his  present  feel- 
ings were  not  founded  in  reason.     Yet  so  it  was, 
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that  when  he  saw  his  young,  and  beaatifiil,  and 
loving  bride,  actually  the  wife  of  another  maO) 
and  so,  out  of  his  reach  for  ever,  he  felt  stun- 
ned, as  if  the  gentle  and  momentary  look  that 
had  acknowledged  this,  had  indeed  been  one  of 
lightning,  which  had  blasted  him  in  its  glanoe. 

He  continued  to  gaze  upon  her  for  a  moment 
longer,  as  if  to  take  a  fiurewell  view  of  her  as  his 
own,  and  to  recognise  her  as  the  property  of  an- 
otiier — ^and  that  other  the  Count  de  FEspoir ; 
then  stifling  a  heavy  groan,  in  the  calmest  voice 
he  could  assume,  but  whose  tones  were  still  deep- 
ly mournful,  he  said,  ^^Even  so— -even  so,  Ma- 
dame De  FEspoir!  I  must  speak  with  you  im- 
mediately and  privately.^ 

Gertrude  did  not  again  raise  her  eyes  to  her 
husband ;  but  her  whole  air  and  attitude  spoke 
in  silent  but  eloquent  language,  that  firom  him, 
and  not  firom  her,  the  answer  to  this  request 
must  come. 

Vandeleur'^s  heart  bled  within  him.  The 
gay,  the  happy,  the  playful,  idolized  Oertmde, 
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thus  in  a  few  short  months  so  completely  sub- 
dued to  the  tyrannical  will  of  a  cruel  and  un- 
principled stranger,  who  had  defrauded  her  of 
herself!  And,  now  he  clearly  read  the  story 
of  that  wasted  and  attenuated  form,  and  that 
faded  cheek. — His  feelings  were  becoming  un- 
controllable. 

^^  Gertrude,^  said  he,  seizing  her  arm  with  a 
grasp  that  seemed  to  haye  less  of  tenderness 
than  determination,  —  *^  Oertrnde^  this  is  all 
madness  !  I  must  speak  with  you  yourself,  and 
that  instantly  :^  and  he  would  have  dragged  her 
forwards,  though  she  climg  wildly  to  her  hus- 
band^s  arm,  but  that  he,  politely  interposing,  in- 
timated how  deeply  he  must  be  concerned  in  all 
that  concerned  her,  and  inyited  Major  Vande- 
leur  to  take  a  seat  in  their  carriage  and  accom- 
pany them  to  their  house. 

Vandeleur  was  absolutely  disconcerted  by  his 
coolness ;  and  the  more  so,  as  poor  Gertrude^s 
feeble  resistance,  when  he  would  have  dragged 
her  forwards,  showed  him  that  the  count  had 
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her  obedience  at  least  on  his  side.  He  felt  then 
how  ridicnlous,  as  well  as  useless,  would  be  any 
violence  on  his  part ;  and  suddenly  making  an 
effort  over  himself,  as  he  looked  on  Oertmde^s 
shrinking  and  shuddering  form,  and  saw  the 
company  now  beginning  to  flock  out  to  where 
the  party  stood,  he  hastily  intimated  his  accept* 
ance  of  De  TEspoir^s  offer ;  but  with  a  manner 
intended  to  convey  to  him  that  he  only  accepted 
it  in  order,  thereby,  to  procure  for  himself  the 
opportunity  he  desired,  of  learning  all  he  required 
to  know,  and  then  acting  upon  that  knowledge. 
It  did  not  suit  De  FEspoir^s  purpose  to  under- 
stand this  silent,  and  therefore  doubtful  lan- 
guage ;  and  affecting  to  take  his  acceptance  in 
all  courtesy,  they  proceeded  down  stairs. 

*' Gertrude,  take  Major  Vandeleur^s  arm,'' 
said  De  PEspoir ;  ^'  you  are  not  able  to  support 
yourself.'"  But  Gertrude,  muttering  something 
unintelligibly,  declined  this  permission. 

The  few  moments  that  separated  them  whilst 
proceeding  to  the  carriage,  enabled  Vandeleur 
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in  some  degree  to  collect  his  ideas  and  spirits 
from  the  confusion  and  hnrrj  into  which  they 
had  been  thrown.     He  asked  himself,  now  that 
he  had  found  those  he  had  sought  so  eagerly, 
what  object  he  had  in  view.     Was  it  a  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  desire  for  revenge  ?   or  was  it 
an  anxiety  to  serve  the  ill-starred  Gertrude  in 
any  manner  that  might  yet  be  possible  ?   Surely 
it  was  the  latter ;  and  he  would  have  consider- 
ed himself  cruelly  selfish  to  have  sacrificed  the 
chance  of  that  possibility  to  any  other  feeling. 
Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  saw  that  to 
take  the  punishment  of  De  PEspoir  into  his  own 
hands  would  be  madness ;  for  what  could  ensue 
from  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  but  ridicnle  and 
calumny,  and  an  attraction  of  the  public  atten- 
tion to  Gertrude^s  sad  story,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  with 
only  her  former  lover  for  her  protector  and  advo- 
cate, might  prove  fatal  alike  to  her  fame  and 
life.     In  order,  however,  to  ascertain  how  he 
might  render  her  the  service  he  desired,  it  was 
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necessary  that  he  should  haye  a  private  inter* 
view  with  herself,  lest,  fix>m  his  being  still  in 
total  ignorance  of  all  the  springs  and  connteir- 
springs  of  the  overwhelming  drciunstances  that 
had  taken  place,  he  should,  in  attempting  her 
rescue,  either  nuUtate  against  her  own  wishes, 
or  plunge  her  into  deeper  destruction.  To  ob- 
tain this  interview,  enough  had  already  passed 
to  show  him  that  he  must  conciliate  the  count. 

Nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  to  tiie  noble 
soul  of  Vandeleur,  than  anything  like  treadiery 
or  deceit ;  but  when  he  considered  whose  life 
and  reputation  were  at  stake,  and  by  what  vil* 
lanous  means  they  had  been  placed  in  jeopardy, 
he  could  not  refuse  to  impose  upon  himself  the 
task  of  suppressing  his  indignation  for  the  mo- 
ment, and,  by  accepting  De  TBapoir^s  offered 
civility,  avail  himself  of  the  only  means  in  his 
power  to  find  out  how  matters  really  stood. 
He  had  been  deeply  penetrated — heaart^strudc 
by  Gertrude^s  clinging  to  that  stranger'*s  arm  to 
protect  herself  from  him :  but  though  this  dr- 
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cnmntance  seired  the  more  ftdly  to  convince 
him  of  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  any 
violent  measures  on  hia  parfc,  and  though  her 
whole  air  and  appearance  spoke  of  sabdued  and 
rigorous  observance  of  duty,  yet  not  for  a  mo- 
ment,  even  to  his  agitated  and  searching  scru- 
tiny, did  it  betray  one  softer  feeling  towards 
him  whom  she  dung  to  as  her  husband  ;  and 
Vandeleur  felt  that  from  her  own  ingenuous 
lips  alone,  could  he  hope  to  learn  what  plan 
would  be  safe  or  advisable  for  him  to  pursue  at 
this  fearful  crisis.  At  present  he  saw  not  how 
this  was  to  be  obtained ;  but,  as  a  step  towards 
it,  he  accepted  De  TEspoir'^s  offer  of  a  seat  in 
his  carriage,  and  in  the  course  of  their  drive 
suffered  him  to  converse  as  if  no  deadly  feud 
was  between  them;  and  while  affording  him 
such  information  as  he  required  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  property  that,  by  herfather^s  death, 
devolved  on  Gertrude,  he  kept  clear  of  all 
mention  of  the  suit  instituted  against  them  by 
the  heir-at-law. 
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How  far  De  rEspoir  was  in  reality  deoeiTed 
by  this  apparent  qmeseence  of  Vandelenr,  can- 
not be  precisely  known ;  bnt  it  was  eyideni  he 
chose  to  accept  it  as  sincere;  and  although  npon 
arriving  at  the  hotel  which  he  inhabited,  he  did 
not  repeat  his  invitation  to  Vandelenr  to  enter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  apologised  for  omitting  to 
do  so  by  the  lat^iess  of  the  hour,  yet  he  beg- 
ged the  favour  of  a  visit  from  him  next  m<xn- 
ing,  in  order  to  enter  more  fully  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  {Hroperty  to  which  the  latter  was 
executor. 

Never  in  the  course  of  Vandelenr'^s  existence 
did  he  labour  under  such  a  feeling  of  oppression 
—of  sufibcation  from  suppressed  emotion  of  va* 
rious  kinds,  as  when,  on  promising  to  comply 
with  De  TEspoir'^s  request,  he  coldly  bade  good- 
night to  Gertrude,  and  stepped  from  the  eaa^ 
riage  to  pursue  his  way  homewards.  He  gasp- 
ed, and  gulped  the  air  even  audibly ;  set  his 
teeth,  and  clenched  and  opened  his  hands.  It 
was  not  from  anger,  grief,  or  amazement :  it 
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tras  merely  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieye  him 
by  bodOy  exertion  from  the  excruciating  moral 
testraint  he  had  laboured  under  for  the  last 
half-hour* 

During  the  drive  from  the  theatre,  Ctertmde 
had  sat  back  in  one  comer  of  the  carriage,  per- 
fectly still  and  silent.  She  had  wrapped  her 
jboe  in  her  veil  from  the  first  moment,  and  she 
never  uncovered  it  until  Vandeleur  left  them. 
No  sigh,  no  groan  escaped  her ;  but  in  one  of 
the  furtive  glances  which  Vandeleur  ventured 
to  dart  towards  her,  as  a  pale,  lonely,  lamp 
threw  its  sickly  ray  into  their  carriage,  he 
thought  he  perceived  the  black  gauze  pressed 
more  closely  to  her  fece,  and  it  seemed  to  have 
become  dense  and  humid.  The  sight  of  this 
had  probably  contributed  to  his  keen  agony  of 
emotion ;  but  it  would  be  doing  him  the  grossest 
injustice  to  attribute  it  aU  to  that  circom- 
stance.  In  &ct,  the  human  heart  is  not  capar 
ble  of  harbouring  at  the  same  time  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  different  feelings,  if  we  may 
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use  the  expresdan:  one  may  fill  it  ereu  to 
bunting,  but  a  thousand  can  do  no  more,  and 
must  each  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
yariety.  No  man  ever  loved  a  woman  more 
fondly,  more  entirely,  more  devotedly,  than  did 
Vandeleur  his  young  bride,  without  one  alloy- 
ing circumstance  or  feeling.  But  when  she  was 
snatched  from  his  arms,  and,  when  be  found  her 
again,  the  wife  of  another  man,  indignalion 
against  her  betrayer  and  the  murderer  of  her 
brother,  as  he  believed  him  to  be,  together 
with  the  overwhelming  anxiety  he  felt  for  the 
fate  that  was  now  knpending  over  her,  necec^ 
sarily  produced  the  effect  of  ke^ung  passioii  in 
the  background  for  the  present ;  and  in  hoping 
to  see  expiated  the  death  of  Herbert,  by  thai  of 
his  slayer,  and  so  freeing  Gertrude  from  her 
thraldom,  not  a  seMsh  feeling  or  unholy  wish 
had  one  mementos  existence  in  his  breast.  In- 
deed, had  he  contemplated  such  a  termination, 
he  must  have  seen  that  the  hand  that  deliver- 
ed over  her  husband  to  die  the   death,  could 
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never  again  in  common  decency  be  clasped  in 
hers :  but  he  did  not  think  of  this,  for  this 
teimination  was  not  his  object.  But,  though  the 
sun  of  passion  had  sunk  for  the  present  beneath 
the  billows  of  anxiety  and  despair,  the  pure  and 
chastened  beam  that  still  hovered  around  Oer- 
trude,  showed  that  it  had  only  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  barriers  that  were  interposed  be- 
tween her  and  its  radiance,  but  still  preserved 
its  own  existence. 

I  dp  not  take  occasion  here  to  speak  of 
Vondeleur^s  principles,  moral  or  religious ;  for 
though  we  may  trust  they  would  have  had 
their  weight,  and  influence,  in  subduing  every 
wish  that  the  forced  change  in  his  circum- 
stances now  rendered  criminal,  yet  I  do  not 
seek  to  attribute  to  them,  what,  in  &ct,  was 
owing  to  the  causes  I  have  already  mentioned  ; 
and,  without  anything  more  than  this,  he  now 
devoted  his  energies  and  his  life  to  Oertrude'^s 
service,  with  feelings  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, might  have  become  a  brother. 
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TJpon  reaching  his  own  hotel  he  flung  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  after  an  hoar  or  two  spent  in, 
or  rather  yielded  up  to,  vague  want  of  thought, 
he  begiui  to  deem  it  time  to  make  an  effort  to 
compose  himself,  collect  his  ideas,  and  endea* 
Tour  to  form  some  plan  likely  to  bring  about  the 
desired  interview.  He  could  scarcely  tell  whe- 
ther he  was  most  glad  or  sorry  to  feel,  or  to  ima- 
gine, that  he  had  not  deceived  De  PEspoir  into 
any  real  confidence  in  him ;  for,  though  it  left 
him  no  grounds  on  which  to  build  for  a  {urivate 
opportunity  of  addressing  Oertrude  in  the  next 
moming'^s  visit,  there  was  something  consolatory 
to  his  feelings  in  not  having  acted  his  part  toa 
well.  Yet  again  he  blamed  himself  for  this, 
when  he  recoUected  how  time  was  passing ;  and 
that  while  he  was  thus  coquetting  with  his  own 
pride  or  principles,  the  &tal  warrant  might  ar- 
rive to  arrest  Gertrude. 

After  a  night,  spent  without  even  an  attempt 
at  courting  sleep,  he  came  to  the  determination 
of  writing  a  note,  to  her,  beseeching  her,  in  such 
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terms  ae  she  could  not  feel  justified  in  reAising^ 
to  strike  out  some  plan  for  granting  him  an 
immediate  interview,  and  of  trusting  to  chance 
or  circumstance  for  being  able  to  conyey  this 
note  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  projected  visit. 
The  more  obvious  mode  of  committing  it  either 
to  the  post,  or  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  he  at 
once  rejected,  as  being  perhaps  fraught  with 
a  degree  of  danger  to  her,  the  extent  of  which 
he  had  no  means  of  estimating,  and  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  might  be  extreme.  Indeed, 
every  circumstance  attending  this  transaction, 
served  to  mark  more  and  more  emphatically, 
that  the  fewer  were  the  persons  concerned  in  its 
accomplishment,  the  surer  would  be  its  success. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  set  out  upon  his 
promised  visit,  and  was  received  by  De  TEspoir 
alone. 

He  inquired  for  Oertrude :  the  reply  was 
slight,  but  sufficient  to  show  Vandeleur  that  Jie 
was  not  to  expect  to  see  her  that  morning. 
This,  he  determined,  must  be  amended ;  and  ac- 
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cordingly,  in  the  coarae  of  tlie  infonnaiion  he 
afforded  De  FBspoir  on  the  mttUers  of  bosineM 
between  them,  he  oontrived^  with  some  adroit^ 
ness,  to  make  it  i4)pear  that  Oertrode^s  pre* 
sence  was  essentially  neceasaiy  to  confirm  or 
elucidate  some  points  at  issne. 

De  rEqKHT  deqxatched  a  servant  to  require 
her  to  appear ;  bnt  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  the  order  was  obeyed.  De  rEspohr  sent 
again,  and  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.  Sm 
came  at  la8i--4aid  Vandeleor  was  astcmidied  to 
perceiye  that  she  still  wore  the  black  ganxe  reil 
of  the  evening  before.  Apparently  De  TEepoir 
was  astanished  also;  for  he  immediately  ex- 
claimedy  ^'  My  dear !  why,  Aen,  are  yon 
veiled?'^ 

^*  My  eyes  are  exceedingly  weak,  and  I 
cannot  bear  the  light  to-day,^  she  said  timidly, 
as  she  placed  herself,  with  only  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  her  head  towards  Vandelenr,  with  her 
face  tnmed  from  it. 

But   no  manoenvre  conld  conceal  from  the 
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anxious  eyes  of  her  devoted  friend  that  hen 
wew  red  and  swollen  with  recent  weeping.  His 
heart  flattered  in  his  bosom,  seemed  to  rise  to 
his  throat,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  he  pre- 
vented the  tremor  of  hii  frame  from  becoming 
visible.  Whj  had  she  been  weeping  at  that 
especial  hoar  ?  and  whj  was  she  so  anxioos  to 
oonceal  the  fact  ?  Was  it  from  him  or  from 
her  hnsband  that  she  wished  to  conceal  it? 
Had  she  known  that  he  was  in  the  house  ?  and 
had  she  remembered  the  time  when  she  would 
not  have  been  exiled  from  his  presence  ? 

De  rEfiqpoir  abruptly  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion; Vandeleur  endeavoured  to  follow  him— 
but,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  an  additional  de- 
gree of  coldness,  and  almost  disgust,  was  appa- 
rent in  his  manner ;  while  Gertrude  sat  apart, 

> 

cold  and  motionless,  like  one  dead  to  every  sub- 
ject that  has  interest  for  others  in  this  life. 
When  appealed  to,  she  either  bent  her  head  in 
acquiescence,  or  gave  a  reply,  when  necessary,  in 
the  shortest  form  and  lowest  possible  tone. 
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Yandelenr  could  not  in  sudi  tones  recognise, 
in  the  least,  the  jojons  ones  wtioBe  aotes  of 
gladness  nsed  to  call  oat  an  echo  wherever  thej 
were  heard.  He  suffered  ihe  conyersation  to 
drag  on  some  time  longer,  \iriien,  seeing  no 
chance  of  accomplidiing  his  purpose,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fearing  every  moment  that  De 
PEspoir  would  dismiss  his  unhappy  wife  witii 
the  intimation  that  her  presence  was  no  longer 
necessary,  he  slowly  rose  to  take  his  leaye ;  and 
then  casting  his  eyes,  apparently  in  curiosity, 
round  the  foreign  reception-room,  but  in  reality 
in  the  forlorn  hope  of  seeing  some  safe  hiding- 
place  for  his  biUet,  he  spied  a  work-box  of 
Gertrude^s  on  a  distant  table. 

^'  An  English  work-box,  I  protest  !^  he  ex- 
claimed: and  advancing  towards  it  in  well* 
feigned  enthusiasm, — although,  had  it  be^i  of 
foreign  manu&cture,  it  would  have  served  his 
purpose  equally,—- he  took  it  up,  and  inquired 
how  it  had  found  its  way  so  fiur. 

De  FEspoir,   to  his   great  annoyanoe,    fol- 
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Ic^wed  him  to  the  table,  a&d  answered,  ^^  Oh  i 
why  madame  has  a  kind  of  liking  for  England 
still,  and  purchased  this  box  firc«n  a  poor  woman 
who  had  it  to  dispose  of.^ 

"  Well,  you  will  admit,  count,**^  said  Vande- 
leur,  ^'  that  even  in  such  trifles  as  these, — I  beg 
pardon,"^  he  said,  half-playiully  turning  to  Ger^ 
trude,  as  he  still  held  the  box  in  one  hand,  while 
he  took  up  its  cushions  and  trinkets  with  the 
other, — ^'  but  even  here,  I  think  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  if  we  fail  in  pretttnessj  we  excel  in  all 
that  is  useful  and  substantial.  Even  in  this  box, 
now,  here  is  an  air  of  comfort^  if  I  may  use  the 
expression  ;  and  that,  you  know,  is  a  quality 
which  we  boast  as  peculiarly  English  .^^ 

*'  Why,  amen,  and  so  be  it,''  said  De  TEs- 
poir.  "  I  'm  sore  we  do  not  grudge  comfort  to 
those  who  require  it  so  much :  for  us,  we  can 
well  dispense  with  it  for  the  sake  of  joy«  But 
it  is  not  my  part  to  speak.against  England,''  he 
added,  politely  bowing. 

Vandeleur  felt  no  inclination  to  pursue  the 
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Bobject,  and  retarned  his  bow  with  one  of  £yre- 
well.  De  TEspoir  accompanied  him  down-fitairs ; 
and  whether  it  was  that  Vandelenr,  in  the  in- 
stant he  had  tnmed  to  beg  Oertrnde^s  pardon 
for  ranking  a  lady'^s  work-box  amongst  the 
trifles  of  the  earth,  had  contrived  to  convey  to 
her  by  a  look  that  he  had  deposited  a  note ;  or 
whether  innate  perception  of  his  every  move- 
ment, and  sympathy  with  his  every  feeling,  had 
told  her  that  the  exaggerated  interest  he  mani- 
fested at  the  sight  of  a  common  work-box  of  a 
country  he  had  jost  left,  as  she  supposed,  and 
was  free  to  return  to,  could  only  be  to  conceal 
some  other  interest, — ^it  matters  not  to  inquire ; 
since  the  effect  was,  in  either  case,  precisely  the 
same ;  namely,  to  cause  her,  the  moment  their 
receding  steps  convinced  her  she  was  safe,  to 
spring  from  her  chair  to  that  distant  table — 
raise  the  cushion  of  the  box-Hieize  from  be- 
neath its  silky  softness  the  hidden  billet — has- 
tUy  transplant  it  to  the  concealment  of  her  reti- 
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cole,  and  retnm   to  her  chair  as  if  she  had 
never  moved  from  iL 

Alas !   alas !    for   the  &te  that  conld  have 
taught  caution  even  to  ingenuouBDess  itself ! 

It  was  no  premeditation  of  deceit ;  it  was 
the  mere  instinct  of  nature,  when  placed  in  a 
position  to  require  it.  Probablj,  had  there  been 
time  for  reflection,  she  would  in  her  scrupulous- 
ness have  spumed  at  the  impulse,  as  unbecoming 
her  situation  as  De  PEspoir'^s  wife :  but^  fortu- 
nately for  her,  she  had  not  the  time,  and  thus 
escaped  the  impropriety  of  determined  decep- 
tion ;  while  she  was  spared  all  that  would  have 
ensued  from  Uie  note  falling  into  the  hands  of 
De  FEspoir.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that 
whatever  means  Vandeleur  had  adopted  to  com- 
municate the  secret  to  her,  suspicion  had  done 
as  much  for  him.  For,  no  sooner  did  he  see  Van- 
deleur out  of  the  house,  than,  bounding  up  the 
stairs  again,  with  strides  that  passed  over  several 
at  each  step,  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  table  on 
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which  stood  the  eyentfol  box ;  and  first  delibe- 
imtelj  nisiiig  the  coshioD,  then  each  trinket  he 
had  seen  Yanddeor  tonch,  he  finally  tnmed  the 
box  upside  down,  and  emptied  the  contents 
upon  the  table. 

The  seatch  was  of  course  fruitless ;  and  for  a 
m<Nnent  he  seemed  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
endeaTOured  hastily  to  replace  them.  Finding 
it  not  an  easy  task,  howeyer,  he  turned  to  Ger- 
trude, and  said,  ^^  See,  my  dear,  I  have  disar- 
ranged this  box,  that  has  met  with  such  ad- 
miration ;  you  can  settle  it  again.  For  my  part 
I  see  nothing  to  admire  so  much  in  it— do  you  ? 
or  did  yam  f^  he  said  emphatically,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her. 

^^  You  are  folly  aware  of  the  feelings  that 
induced  me  to  purchase  it,*"  she  said  with  a 
sigh  :  ^^admiration  was  the  last  feeling  I  thought 
of." 

*^  Hah !  what  other  ?  lovt  perhaps  ?"  he 
said,  rather  in  reference  to  his  own  meaning, 
than  to  her  answer. 
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She  continued  steadily :  "  Yes ;  love  to  my 
country,  love  to  all  that  belongs  to  it.^ 

De  TEspoir'^s  eyes  scowled  for  a  moment : 
but  he  had  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  quarrel 
with  Gertrude  just  then ;  so  he  subdued  what, 
ever  he  might  have  felt,  and,  with  that  self- 
command  of  which  he  was  eminently  master, 
he  said,  *^  Well,  my  dear,  I  shall  no  longer 
feel  jealous  of  your  love  to  England.  I  trust 
we  shall  very  soon  visit,  if  not  reside  there.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to 
leave  you  for  the  rest  of  this  day.  I  fear  I 
cannot  return  before  night,  as  I  am  going  into 
the  country  with  our  friend  Dumoulin ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  amuse  yourself  in  the 
piean  time.^^ 

f'  Oh !  certainly,^  said  Gertrude.  "  Are  jot. 
quite  sure  you  will  not  return  before  night  P**^ 

"  Quite  sure.    But  why  do  you  ask  ?**' 

<^  Merely,**^  said  Gertrude,  ^^  as  in  that  case 
I  shall  not  expect  you  to  dinner.'^ 

And  it  was  the  simple  truth.    But  how  differ* 
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ently  did  the  dark  mind  of  De  FEspoir  inter- 
pret it !  ^^  No,  I  cannot  be  back  before  quite 
night ;  so,  adieu  !^  he  repeated,  and  departed, 
apparently  perfectly  satisfied. 

Scarcely  did  De  TEspoir  himself  ascend  the 
stairs,  in  search  of  the  suspected  note,  with  more 
rapid  flight,  than  did  Gertrude  now,  to  gain 
the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber,  and  devour 
its  contents.  But  here  all  similitude  between 
them  ended.  No  sooner  did  Gertrude  feel  her- 
self firee  from  the  sickening  and  exasperating 
presence  of  her  loathed  betrayer,  and  tyrant 
husband,  than  her  feelings  subsided  into  their 
natural  gentle  and  feminine  channel ;  and  when 
she  proceeded  to  draw  the  billet  from  her  reti- 
cule, and  her  eye  dwelt,  for  the  first  time  for  so 
long  a  period,  upon  the  well-known  characters 
traced  by  that  belored  hand,  and  saw  the  im- 
pression of  his  cipher  seal,  she  found  such  feel- 
ings revive  within  her  breast  as  caused  her  to  let 
it  fall  from  her  hand  upon  the  floor,  and,  closing 
her  eyes,  almoat  vow  to  look  upon  it  no  more 
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And  now  it  was,  that,  for  the  first  time,  com- 
menced the  struggle  between  dutj  and  affection 
in  her  innocent  and  bleeding  bosom.  Hitherto^ 
in  weeping  oyer  the  peculiar  misery  of  her  lot, 
the  loss  of  Vandeleur,  and  her  accursed  union 
with  De  FEspoir,  thej  all  appeared  so  inter- 
woven with,  so  much  the  consequence  of  the 
miserable  catastrophe  of  her  brothe/s  death, 
that,  in  weeping  for  all,  she  felt  only  to  weep  for 
that  one  event ;  and  the  thought  that  Vandeleur 
had  believed  her  guilty,  and  had  cast  her  from 
his  heart,  had  so  deepened  the  gulf  between 
them,  that  never,  in  looking  into  it,  could  she 
trace  even  the  shadow  of  former  happiness. 
She  lost  all  remembrance  of  what  she  had 
been,  what  she  might  -have  been,  and  only 
Hved  in  the  misery  of  the  present ;  waiting  with 
an  anxiety  and  eagerness,  that  she  sometimes 
was  obliged  to  pray  for  strength  to  resist,  for 
the  moment  that  was  to  set  her  spirit  firee,  and 
to  reunite  her,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  to  her  be* 
loved  brother.    She  looked  to  his  spirit  now  as 
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her  only  friend — the  only  one,  except  the  Divine 
Being,  from  whom  she  hoped  for  jusfciee  or  for 
mercy  ! 

Snch  had  been  her  feelings  hitherto.  Bat  tiie 
sight  of  Vandeleur — ^her  first,  her  only  love  ;— 
he  who  had  gathered  the  fluttering  feelings  of  her 
young  heart  unto  himself,  and  first  given  them, 
as  it  were,  <'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;^-^ 
he  who  had  given  re-«s8urance,  sanction,  and  a 
haven  of  welcome,  to  feelings  which  she  had  hem 
half  afraid  were  unbecoming  to  woman^  dignity, 
and  valued  them  as  the  most  preetons  treasoK 
of  his  existence  ; — he  had  again  appeared  befiore 
her,  and  not  only  manifissted  by  his  mannar 
deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  her  fiite,  but  even 
sought,  by  means  she  knew  to  be  uncongenial  to 
his  nature,  to  renew  an  intercourse  with  her. 
**  For  what  purpose  ?  to  what  could  he  mean- it 
should  tend?^'  were  questions  she  asked  httrad^ 
and  which,  though  unable  to  answer  definitivdijr, 
all  ended  in  the  one  conviction,  that  he  coetd  fta* 
tend  nothing  unworthy  of  her  or  of  himaelfw    But 
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then — was  his  opinion  in  this  or  an  j  other  par- 
ticular any  longer  to  be  her  guide  ?  Could  she 
indeed  trust  her  hearf^s  feelings  in  a  renewed 
intercourse  with  him,  when  she  already  felt  it 
beat  so  wildly  at  merely  seeing  again  his  hand- 
writing addressed  to  her, — so  wildlj^,  that  she 
dared  not  cast  another  look  upon  it,  until  she 
had  endeavoured  to  school  that  heart  into  a 
state  of  calmness  becoming  the  wedded  wife  of 
another  man  ? 

For  this  purpose  she  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees,  and,  uttering  a  fervent  prayer  to  be  puri- 
fied, guided,  and  directed,  she  bowed  her  head 
upon  the  seat  at  which  she  knelt,  and  endea- 
voured dispassionately  to  consider  whether  or 
not  she  ought  to  destroy  the  billet  without 
allowing  herself  the  indulgence  of  perusing  it  ^ 
or  whether,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  stood,  she  was  not  justified  in,  at 
least,  hearing  the  wishes  of  one  whom  she  look- 
ed upon  as  little  less  than  perfect.  She  con- 
sidered  the  serious  interests  that  were  involved 

VOL.  XI.  o 
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have  been  forced  upon  me,  I  trust  I  ever  shall 
be  faithftd ;  but  it  cannot  be  that  I  am  to  en- 
danger-^I  know  not  what ;  rtm  risks  the  extent 
of  which  I  cannot  estimate ;  set  at  nought  every 
friendly  caution,  and  perhaps  extend  the  ruin  I 
have  set  at  work  still  more  widely, — ^unless  I 
have  first  asked  the  permission  to  act   right, 
which  I  know  would  be  leAised  me !  and  to 
ask  it  of  whom  ?     Oh,  God  !  oh,  God  r    She 
paused,  and  a  c^old  shudder  passed  over  her. 
^'  But  this  latter  is   not   the  feeling  I  am   to 
encourage  now,'"*  she  said,  recollecting  herself ; 
"and  in  fleeting.  Vandeleur,— Fanrfe/wr  ?  do 
I  indeed  again  pronounce  that  name  ? — ^in  meet-: 
in^  him,  as  I  believ^  I  am  justified  in  doing, 
I  n^ust  be   dpublj  wfitchful    that    no  feeling 
creeps  in,   which  will  cause  me  hereafter  to 
repent  it." 

She  had  no  sooner  come  to  this  resolution, 

than,  in  order  to  keep  her  spirits  in  the  calm 

> 

and  q^uiet  tone  she  deemed  becoming,  she  took 
up  a  book  and  attempted  to  read.  But  she  over- 
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calculated  her  own  composure  :  whatever  she 
might  be  enabled  outward! j  to  assume,  all  was 
excitement  and  perturbation  within.  Nothing 
beneath  heaven  itself  could  be  purer  or  holier 
than  her  intentions  and  her  feelings ;  jet  some- 
thing there  was  that  told  her  she  was  once  more 

incurring  a  deep  responsibility,  should  her  hus- 
band return  and  find  her  engaged  with  Vande- 
leur.  But  no,  that  was  not  to  be  apprehended : 
he  had  made  an  appointment  for  the  day,  and 
he  had  no  inducement  to  forego  it  for  his  home. 
But,  should  the  circumstance  ever  reach  his 
ears  ? — Impossible  !  No  one  there  had  ever  seen 
Vandeleur ;  and  besides,  he  was  to  be  disguised ; 
and  she  could  trust  even  her  fame  itself  to  his 
precautions.  But  should  her  own  feelings  betray 
her  P — she  clasped  her  hands,  and  prayed  to  be 
'^  led  not  into  temptation.^ 

The  words  were  yet  upon  her  lips,  when  one 
of  the  servants  came  to  inform  her  that  a  friar, 
who  had  once  been  in  England,  was  come  to 
speak  with  the  English  lady. 
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Oertrade  underwent  a  violent  palpitation,  but 
desired  him  to  be  shown  into  a  small  room 
which  was  inside  that  they  generally  used 
for  dining,  and  which  no  one  ever  entered 
except  Gertrude  herself;  who  sometimes  re- 
tired thither  for  the  sake  of  gazing  ont  upon 
the  champaign  riew  which  ft^  window  com- 
manded, and  endeayooring  to  conjure  up  some 
fanciftd  resemblance  to  England.  Here  ^  she 
thought  th»  commuttioaticMi  •  whidi  Vaildeleur 
had  to  malke,  and  which  she  could  not  but  Sup- 
pose was  of  41  vital  and  agitating  nature,  would 
be  less  liable  to  interruption,  while  the  assumed 
character  of  her  visiter  took  from  it  all  appear- 
ance  of  strangeness. 

Thither,  then,  he  was  shown ;  and  thither, 

'  ' '      '       ' . ' 

after  the  delay  of  a  very  few  minutes,  Oertrude 

repaired  to .  receive  the  secret  visit  of  the  man 

she  had  loved  so  fondly  and  lost  so  sadly. 


•   I  I    J- .. 
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The  \b^  of  bis  love— oh,  she  was  ch^ged 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soult  her  tbind 
•HadrvafadcFdfAm  jls  djVBUuig^nid:iiet.^7e9 
Tl^ey  had  nqt  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth. 


•'  ■  I    -- .     ••       I'  1  ,     .       ■ ♦  ' 


When  Gertrude  entered    the   dining-room, 
within  which  was  the  little  saloon,  or  closet,  in 

which  Yandeleur  awaited  her,  her  head  was  still 

•      *       '         J  ■     .    .     •  ,     » 

enveloped  in  the  dark,  mourning  yeil.  As  Van- 
deleur  approached  to  meet  her,  however,  she 
put  forth  her  hand  to  him  from  beneath  it,  and, 
whatever  might  be  her  internal  emotions,  wel- 
comed him  with  a  calm  and  dignified  seeming. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  back  to  the 
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little  apartment  in  deep  and  mournful  silence ; 
but,  as  if  feeling  the  propriety  ot*  following  her 
example  of  composure,  and  of  entering  at  once 
upon  the  business  that  brought  him  before  her, 
the  moment  they  were  seated,  he  gently  re- 
placed her  hand  upon  her  lap,  and  passing  his 
own  over  his  &ce,  endeavoured  to  select  the 
gentlest  and  least  startling  terms  in  which  to 
communicate  to  her,  that  a  warrant  was  already 
issued  to  apprehend  her  for  the  murder  of  her 
brother  !  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  ran 
over  the  vocabulary  in  his  mind — all  seemed 
equally  revolting  that  would  have  served  his 
purpose,  and  any  he  could  find  courage  to  utter 
would  have  utterly  failed  in  conveying  an  idea  of 
so  horrible  a  fact.  Oertrude,  in  the  mean  time, 
waited  in  pointed  silence  for  the  disclosure  that 
was  to  form  the  excuse  and  justification  of  their 
clandestine  meeting. 

At  length,  absolutely  in  despair  at  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  and  agitated  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  Vandeleur  leaned  his 
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head  back  against  the  wall  and  uttered  a  heavy 
groan. 

Gertrude  turned  towards  him  in  terror ;  and 
haying  vainly  waited  a  few  minutes  longer  for 
him  to  speak,  she  at  last  said  in  a  very  low  and 
tremulous  tone — **  You  sought  this  meeting ; 
have  you  forgotten  wherefore  ?'^ 

He  turned  his  eyes  slowly  and  heavily  to- 
wards her:  the  folds  of  her  veil  had  fallen  a  little 
to  one  side,  and  gave  to  view  that  still  youthful 
and  lovely  face,  with  its  altered  expression  and 
faded  features. 

Vandeleur,  as  it  were,  seized  upon  the  glimpse 
thus  accidentally  afforded  him ;  and  after  suf- 
fering his  eyes  to  run  hastily  two  or  three  times 
over  her  whole  person,  as  if  to  compare  it  with 
what  it  had  been,  and  to  mark  the  ravages  which 
suffering  and  sorrow  had  wrought  upon  it,  he 
suddenly  dropped  his  head  between  his  hands, 
and  burst  into  convulsive,  sobbing. 

Gertrude  was  immeasurably  terrified, — ^not  by 
the  disclosure  this  might  portend,  but  by  the  vio- 

o5 
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lence  of  his  emotion.  She  rose  hastily  from  her 
seat,  sank  down  again  as  hastily,  drew  her  hand- 
kerchief rapidly  and  almost  wildly  from  hand  to 
hand  incessantly,  while  she  stole  towards  Vaa- 
delenr  glances  of  mingled  tenderness  and  alarm. 
His  agony  seemed  to  augment — ^to  become  nn- 
controllable^-and  looking  np  towards  heaven, 
in  a  voice  of  desperation  and  deprecation,  he 
almost  shouted  forth,  ''  Oh,  God  !  oh,  Ood  ! 
have  mercy  on  ns  both  !^ 

Gertrude  sprang  from  her  seat ;  and  looking 
wildly  on  him,  and  all  round  the  little  apart- 
ment in  which  they  sat,  attempted  to  spring 
past  him  towards  the  door,  in  order  to  make 
her  escape. 

He  started,  and  seized  her  by  the  arm. 
**  Would  you  indeed  leave  me,  then,  Gertmde  ? 
Have  you  no  feeling  for  me  remaining  i*'*  He 
looked  on  her  face,  from  which  her  veil  had 
now  completely  fallen,  and  was  arrested  by  its 
wild  and  wandering  expression.  Perceiving  her 
lips  moving  rapidly,  he  listened  to  endeavour  to 
catch  her  words;  he  concluded  she  was  praying, 
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for  he  hear4  (Jistmctlj  the  words  ^^  lead  us  not 
into  tempiatioii,^  emphaticallj  repeated. 

He  was  afiected-*-alarmed,  **  Compose  your- 
self^ my  dearest  Gertrude,^^  he  said  more  geutly ; 
^'  I  only  meant  to  ask  you,  have  you  indeed 
no  explanation  to  give  me  of  all  the  fearful 
past  ?"" 

♦*  Explanation  I — explanation  now  r  she  re* 
peated,  with  lips  and  eyes  distended  in  astonish* 
ment,  and  the  latter  still  wandering  rapidly  over 
eyexything  in  the  room  except  Yandeleur  him- 
self. ^'  Methinks  it  were  rather  late  now.  Ha  ! 
ha.!  ha !  No !  no !  to  what  purpose  now  f 
Besides,^^  she  added  in  a  lower  and  a  calmer 
voice,—"  besides,  indeed  I  dare  not !"  and  she 
bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Vandeleur  soothingly :  "  is 
he  not  absent  for  the  whole  day  ?^ 

"Oh!  I  spoke  not,  I  thought  not  of  Am,^ 
she  replied  very  mournfully,  "  when  I  said  I 
durst  not  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  past. 
And  wherefore  in  any  case,  Vandeleur  P  for  you 
could  not  believe  ill  of  me ; — ^yet>  to  be  sure,  it 
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must  be  all  Btrangelj  mysterious  to  jfkVL  I.hehiiB 
remember  that  now :  jet  I  dare  Aot  atteiRpt 
to  satisfy  you  at  present.  No~^I  ditre  not^  «he 
said  musingly.  Then  suddenly  tunuiig  to  hip, 
added : 

^^  Harkee,  Godfrey ;  I  have  something  to  tdl 
you  that  will  shock  you  :^  and  sha  t«med  as 
pale  as  death,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  axm,  an4 
seeming  to  speak  with  a  great  and  painful  effort, 
whispered — "  Godfrey  !  I  have  been  out.  of  my 
series  for  a  longy  long  period  r  Having  uttiered 
these  frightful  words,  she  looked  fixedly  in  Iw 
eyes,  as  if  eagerly  seeking  for  the  shock  she  &It 
so  sure  of  having  imparted. 

She  was  not  disappointed.  Vandeleur'^aprer 
vious  emotion  seemed  subdued  in  a  moment^ 
and  his  face  reflected  the  paleness  of  hers.  He 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  sick  sensation  at  his 
heart,  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before ;  and  his 
feelings  at  that  moment  were  of  so  pure,  so  holy, 
so  subdued  a  character,  that  he  internally  cunaed 
as  idle  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  which  fprbaiie 
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faim  to  fold  her  to  his  heart,  and  bid  her  take 
coEdfort  there. 

He  restrained  himself,  however,  lest  he  should 
edartle  her  again ;  and  after  gazing  on  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  with  an  expression  from  which  she 
did  not  shrink,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
find  morbidly  soothing,  he  said — **  This,  then,  is 
the  cause  of  your  being  lost  so  long ;  this  is  the 
reason  why  every  effort  your  friends  have  made 
to  find  you  has  been  hitherto  unavaiHng!^^ 

*^  My  iKends  .'efforts  to  find  me  !''  she  re- 
peated. "  Who  are  those  friends  ?  and  what 
those  efforts?  But  ho  matter — no  matter 
now ;  tell  me  not  of  them  :  the  die  is  cast,  the 
past  is  passed,  and  surely  I,  at  least,  may  say, 
*  I  Ve  known  the  worst.* " 

^  God  in  his  mercy  grant  it  may  be  so  !**  said 
Vandeleur  emphatically.  "But  tell  me — ^tell 
me,  Gertrude,"  and  he  would  have  taken  her 
hand,  but  she  gently  prevented  him, — "  tell  me 
before  we  proceed  farther — and  you  need  neither 
be  <^eiided  by  the  question,  nor  fear  that  it  is 
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askad  with  &aj  selfish  view  «-- siidi»  indeed,  ia 
at  an  end  with  me  for  ever ; — ^bat  tell  ]ae»  ae  the 
friead  and  guardian  on  whom  yoar  only  pawnt 
bestowed  you,  and  whose  only  hope  is  stiU  to 
fulfil  ihai  trust  without  oliher  rewa^.  now  than 
that  of  serving  you,  — have  you  nothing  to  pomr 
plain  of  on  the  part  of  this  De  TEspoKr,  0$  ^'hich 
the  law  might  avail  itself  to  |id  you  of  hinf  fpr 
^ever?'' 

^'  Alas  !  alas !  no  ;-i— I  suppose  iiot.;  We  were 
legally  married  with  my  oonsent.^ 

Vandeleor  started. 

^^  Nay,  start  not  at  that,  Godfirey ;  let  it  go. 
with  the  rest  of  the  mysteries  involving  me, 
until  I  feel  able  to  unfold  them.  And  now  I  feel 
so  much  calmer,  that  I  think  I  could  almost  ven- 
ture. But  it  was  not.  for  that  we  met,^  she  said, 
recollecting  herself,*--*''  oh,  no^  not  for  that  1 
And,  as  I  said  before,  to  what  could  the  reeital 
now  tend  ?  For  even  were  it  possible  that  I 
eould  be  fireed,  why  should  I  make  the  eflWi 
now  ?     I  trust  my  su&ringSi  with  my  lifi^  are 
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near  tlidr  close;  and  what  could  it  avail  now, 
exeept  to  drag  before  the  worid  a  creature  who 
ought  rather  to  seek  some  bole  in  which  to  hide 
her  head  r 

"But"  why^— why  this,  Gertrude?  On  the 
contrary,  would  you  not  wish  that  your  &ir 
fame  and  innocence  should  shine  before  the 
worlds  while  he  who  is  the  transgressor  should 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  ?^^ 

"  And  what  might  that  forfeit  be  ?"" 

Vandeleur  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  in  a  low 
and  expressive  tone  said,  '^  That  is  as  eireum- 
stances  should  be  traced  to  and  proved  against 
him;' 

**  I  understand  you — I  know  to  what  you 
allude,^  said  Gertrude,  in  a  calmer  voice  than 
Vandeleur  expected.  ^*  But  is  it  my  part  to 
stand  up  against  my  husband?  Oh  I  no^— ^ra^her 
than  voluntarily  swerve  from  my  sworn  duty, 
let  me  drain  the  cup  to  the  very  dregs ;  they 
wmsi  prove  their  own  remedy  at  last  ^  and  she 
held  up  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven. 
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^^  But  there  will  be  no.  qccasioB  for  jov.  to  do 
thus.  Let  the  law  take  its  own  couise ;  ovlj 
do  you  retire  from  the  storm  for  a  little  while 
until  it  passes  by,  that  you  may  not  indeed  be 
called  upon  in  a  manner  from  which  you  should 
and  ought  to  shrinlu^^ 

^'  And  who,  then,  is  to  originate  a  prosecutipn 
against  the  count  ?  My  poor  father  is  no  more ; 
surely,  it  is  not-'      ^     She  hesitated. 

''  No,  it  is  not  mc^  Gertrude.  I,  alas  !  h^^e 
no  claim  to  take  proceedings  against  hun.  But 
there  is  one  prepared  to  do  it ;  one,  in  short,  Aa« 
instituted  ity^-HHie,  of  whom  none  of  us  erer 
thought ;  and  it  is  upon  this  subject  that  I  am 
here.''     He  paused. 

"  Who  can  that  person  be  ?'^  exclaimed  Ger- 
trude in  the  utmost  astonishment.  ^V^^o  in 
this  world,  besides  yourself,  feels  any  interest 
in  me  ?  or,  if  they  did,  who  has  the  claim  ?^ 

^^  It  may  not  be  interest  in  you  that  insti- 
gates them)  my  dearest,  best  Gertrudcj^,  said 
Vandeleiu:,  inexpressibly  affected  by  her  utter 
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imconscioQsness  of  the  cruelty  that  was  medi- 
tated against  her ;  and  feeling,  from  his  own  ex- 
citement, as  if  each  word  he  uttered  must  open 
her  eyes  forcibly  to  the  truth ;  "  but — ^but— -do 
you  not  remember  your  kinsman,  Oeorge  Eve- 
lyn?^ 

*^  My  cousin  George  !  What  interest  can  he, 
of  all  persons,  take  in  me  P  I  have  scarcely  ever 
even  seen  him  !  Can  it  be  gratitude  for  papa^s 
haying  given  him  his  conmiission  ?^ 

Vandeleur^s  brow  became  contracted  from 
Tcry  pain,  as  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  floor,  "  Are  you  not  aware  that  he 
is  the  next  heir  after  you  to  your  lather's  pro- 
perty ?'^ 

**  Yes ;  but  what  then  ?  Alas !  I  am  stili  in 
his  way — still  a  shield  between  him  and  De 
TEspoir;' 

Vandeleur  forbore  to  answer ;  but  his  expres- 
sive silence  arrested  Gertrude^s  attention.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  eagerly,  devouringly,  on  his  em- 
barrassed countenance   and  working  features; 
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thdn  sodcUiily- and  ^  oiioe,!>iMi  i|..^MVfRTl|g)|^: 
broke  m upon heiv fibe  nfcmg  in^ktm  £b<^t— *^la|p- 
ed  her  bands  tightly  together-*^'-4uad  after,  jias^^u^ 
for  a  momeiBt,  aa  if  to  satisfy  heiSBel£;in  her  -QWrn 
conjectiire,.di6eadbBiiMd  aload|/at.Hac  tal^nf. 
varied  from  pale  to xed,  and  fno^r^d  to.  pafe, 
in  a  seooad^^"  Hahi  I  $eemrl  4l(^  it,all  hq^ :. 
how  stupid  it  was  of  me  to.hesit^tef! .  Limd^r* 
stand  it  now  f  Mr.  Erelyn  woold  jt|a^:  sate 
hanged,  and  himaelf  inherit,  my  iS'K^er's  ppoh 
pertyT  ... 

Vandeleur,  who  bad  ateo  ij^oa*  if9fii  hf^  ac^ 
when  she  qpraag  up,  now  en<4$sed  Jboth  .hev 
dsuepti  haadfl.  ..betiw^a.  hi(^t.and..^i^cedi  his 
silence  and  deeply  sorrowAd  eoiintenaace  to  tell 
her  thai  she  had  guessed  rightly «  .  . 

^'  It  is  even  ao  then  ?V  she  03ielaimed»  looJ^*. 
ing.on  him  with  wild  aad  heart-hr^akiag  aQX« 
iety.  ^^  Oraeiotts  and  etemftl  God  Ir— oh !  God- 
frey, Godfrey  f^  and  ae  if  her  laai  hoar  were 
indeed  come,  when  all  artificial  ,i98trauit8  ana 
dispensed  with  from  the  consciousness  thai  theit 
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inftiiig^xflent  ean  leftd  towotliiDg'  iiioi«>-H>r  as  if 
.  the  de^^irtOid  iswfal  reafi4j  ^  her  fecfingB  at 
thai'  ftMsx^i  recused  to  descend  to  ihe  petty 
distiiietk>iis  she  had  till  now  so  scropoloiisly 
observe,  Ae  slowly  sal  down  agam^  and  laying 
her  head  npto  Vandelemr^s  shoolder,  botst  into 
the  fijr^t  tears  she  had  shed  since  th^  net. 

He^was  rejoiced  to  find  her  cnreiMiried  feeK 
ing»  Vent  themselves  in  this  way ;  and  it  need 
8Cfl;r(;tely"be  said,  that  ebe  did  not  wM]^  alone. 
His  first  impulse,  when  she  leaned  her  head  to- 
wai^  hiih,  again  was  to  catch  her  to  his  heart : 
but  die  very  confidihgness  and  self'-abandomnent 
of  tfab  ^ov^ent  restrained  him  <mce  more,  that 
he  might  not' stifle  her  from  that  resting^lace, 
and  that  he  might  not  take  advantage  of  the 
temporary  foig^tfblness  in  her,  which  he  could 
not  'plead  in  excuse  fdr  himself.  He  contented 
himself  with  still  tenderly  h<^ng  her  hands, 
and  mSering  his  own  tears  to  mingle  with  hers  as 
they  feH  togethar  upon  them. 

She  indulge  herself  for  a  few  minutes  in 
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weeping  bitterly,  but  iu  perfect  sUeoce;  and 
Vandeleur  was  careAil  not  to  mteorupi  tbe  nft^ 
tural  and  refreshing  current :  but  ae  shfi  gosed 
upon  her  own  and  his  tears  as  they  poured  upon 
their  united  hands,  apparently  the  sight  of  bis 
sorrow  began  to  affect  her  even  above  hat  Oiwa, 
and  she  hastened  to  relieve  it* 

"  Dear  Godfrey,  what  are  you  weeping  for  ? 
You  do  not  believe  there  is  any  fearofibis 
being  proved  ?  No ;  if  there  is  sense  or  jufr 
tice  upon  earth,  it  could  not  stand  one  single 
moment !" 

''  Blessed  be  God  for  that  word,  at  all  eventa ! ' 
said  Vandeleur.  "  But  tell  me  —  tell  me  why 
you  say  so.  Tell  me  aU  or  something  respect-' 
ing  it;  and,  above  all,  tell  me,  my  own  Ger- 
trude, why  you  are  De  FEi^ir^  wife  }^ 

Vandeleur  asked  this  question  as  the  mystery 
he  was  most  desirous  to  have  solved,  not  firom 
any  selfish  anxiety^  so  much  as  being  that  which 
seemed  to  throw  the  deepest  colouring  over  ibe 
rest ;  and  he  wished  above  all  things  to  learn 
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*iriiat  defettce  the  xnifortunate  girl  had  it  in  her 
poorer  to  offer  to  those  who  should  be  interested 
itt  acciHRbg  her.  It  served  at  present,  however, 
dnly  to  startle  her  delicacy,  by  recalling  her 
re^Uection;  Bhe  raised  her  head  from  his 
shotilder,  and  gazed  with  a  sort  of  bewildered 
look  of  interrogation,  first  in  his  face— then  on 
their  eldB|)ed  hands — and  gently,  but  decidedly, 
drawing  hers  from  between  his,  she  pressed  one 
upon  her  fi^rehead,  and  said  faintly,  ^^  Do  not 
eall  me  your  Gertmde ;  it '  confounds  dates  in 
my  mind :  and,  besides,  it  is  not  proper  now^* 
She  Mgfaed  heavily.  **No;  I  am  again  imfit 
to  entey  on'  that  dismal  tale.  Oh !  Herbert, 
Herbert  !^  and  again  her  tears  flowed  bitterly. 

*<  Tell  me  rather,"**  she  resumed,  "  all  par- 
ticulars about  Mr.  Evelyn^s  intentions  against 
me ;  and,  believe  me,  I  will  hear  it  c>almly  now ; 
the  shock  is  past.^ 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  she  should  be 
infbrafted  of  them  ;  and  accordingly  Vandeleur, 
in  &e  be»^  manner  he  was  able,  informed  her 
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of  a  warrant  being  alread  j  issued  to  apprehend 
her)  and  her  hosband,  for  the  murder  of  her 
brother.  He  told  her,  that  to  apprise  her  of 
this,  before  it  should  reach  her  in  another  form, 
in  order  that  she  might  form  her  own  }^ans 
accordingly,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  now  in 
Russia;  and  that  those  plans  might  be  fotmed 
according  to  her  own  wishes,  and  free  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  count,  was  the  cause  of 
his  having  sought  this  private  interview. 

Oeftrude  heard  him  to  tfae  end  without  >again 
betraying  the  slightest  fetation.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly one  of  her  diaracteristics  to  bestow  and 
accept  good*wiIl  with  equal  smi]dicity,  and  one 
glanoe  of  affectionate  confidence,  was  all  the 
thanks  she  now  ofiered  to  Vandeleur.  She  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  perfectly  silent,  as  if 
consideriiig  of  ail  she  had  heard^  and  theo,  ap- 
parently having  come  to  some  determination, 
she  asked, 

^<  And  why  would  jon  not  tell  the  oount  of 
this  ?"" 
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Vondeleiir,  as  delieateljr  as  he  €Ould,  sag- 
gesied  to  ker  the  possibility  of  avoidiBg  the 
trial,  should  she  shrink  from  it,  by  making  her 
escape,  and  leaving  De  TEspoir  to  deaf  her 
fame  by  his  own  condemnation. 

She  smiled  Coldly,  and  a  pink  e^t  became 
Yisible  for  a  morateat  ia  either  eheek. 

^^No,"^    said  she.    ^^That  so    hideous,    so 
£6nl  a  suspicion  should  rest  upon  my  name,  is 
indeed  severe  to  bemr ;  so  severe,  that  I  would 
brave  all  the  horrors  of  such  a  trial  to  wash  it 
out,  if  I  had  still  a  link  to  bind  me  to  this 
world,.    But  I  have  not**-*-!  have  not ;  and  to 
one  who  beaifii  in  her  breast  the  dreadful  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  what  I  have  done, 
however  innocent  in  intention,  it  matters  little 
what  more  coals  are  heaped  upon  my  head. 
The  count  has  tried  to  drag  me  again  into  the 
world ;  in  shame  and  in  sorrow  I  might  do  my 
penance  in  it,  but  in  any  other  ligbt^-never, 
never  I     But  what  makes  yen  so  pale  ? — what 
have  I  said  anew  to  shock  you  P^^ 
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"  Did  you  say— did  you  say,  Gertrade — my 
unhappy,  ill-starred  Gertrude,— did  you  say  that 

it  was  you  indeed ^^  and  his  pale  quivering 

lips  refused  to  finish  the  fearful  question. 

She  took  it  up,—"  That  it  was  I  did  it  ?  Yes, 
truly  was  it  I ! — ^these  hands,  Vandeleur  !  And 
thinkest  thou  I  then  could  care  what  became 
of  my  wretched  life  !*** 

Nothing  in  nature  could  be  more  dreadful 
than  the  expression  of  Gertrude^s  face  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  and  held  up  her  hands  to 
show  them  to  Vandeleur  as  the  instruments  of 
her  brother^s  death.  No  sculpture,  no  painting, 
no  words  could  conyey  an  idea  of  the  fearful 
contrast  between  the  pale  and  beautiful  features, 
and  calm  low  tone  of  voice,  and  the  deep,  deep 
agony  of  the  countenance,  and  the  dilating  and 
contracting  pupil  of  the  unquiet  eye. 

Vandeleur  shivered,  and  literally  g];ew  cold, 
as  he  hstened  to  and  looked  upon  her.  He  was 
almost  afraid  to  speak  for  fear  of  exciting  her 
feelings  still  farther,  but  ventured  at  last  to  say. 
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as  gently  as  he  could,  ''  But,  dearest  Gertrude, 
you  know  poor  Herbert^s  case  was  already 
hopeless.^ 

'^  It  was  not— it  was  not !  Ten  million  worlds 
would  I  give  to  know  it  was!     Ay,  in  spite 
of  all)  I  might  live  again,  &om  the  very  horror 
of  what  I  have  su£Pered,  could  I  but  learn  that. 
But  it  is  over  now.     No,  no ;  he  was  getting 
better, — wretch  that  I  was !   he  was   getting 
better,  if  I  had  but  left  him  to  Nature.     Dr.  C. 
indeed,  made  my  father  uneasy  about  him ;  but 
I  think,   and  always  thought,  my  father  mis- 
understood him,  for  Herbert^s  mind  certainly 
had  recovered  very  considerably.^     Then,  as  a 
new  idea   seemed  to  strike  her,  "  Godfrey  !**" 
she  exclaimed  with   sudden  energy,  ''  suppose 
you  were  to  ask  the   question  of  Dr.  C.  ?    I 
could  be  no  worse  than  I  am.     And,  oh  God  of 
heaven !  if  he  were  to  say  I  had  only  hastened 
his  release—'' 

She  paused,  overcome  with  her  own  enthu- 
siastic hopes ;  but  presently  observing  Vande- 
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learns  mournful  silence,"  You  do  not  answer  ;-* 
you  look  sad?*"  she  gasped. forth;  ^^jon  have 
already  ascertained  that  but  for  me  he  would 
have  reeoyered  ?^ 

"  No,  no,  dearest  Gertrude,  I  haye  not  in* 
deed;  but,— -I  regret  to  say,— poor  Dr.  C.  is 
himself  no  more.^ 

Gertrude  uttered  a  piercing  shriek.  Per- 
haps until  that  moment  some  indescribable, 
some  undefinaUe,  hope  had  lingered  in  her  bo- 
som that  the  heaviest  part  of  her  heavy  burden 
of  sorrow  miglii  yet  be  remo(ved.  It  was  over 
now ;  for  a  moment  die  felt  as  if  she  had  com* 
mitted  the  deed  over  again.  Bat  this  oould  not 
last :  the  reality  of  afBiction  was  too  present 
with  her  to  yield  long  to  an  imaginary  one; 
she  even  made  a  powerful  effort  to  bring  bade 
her  mind  to  th6  matier  before  them. 

"  Theii  I  will  yield  myself  to  my  fete.  I  am 
the  wife  of  the  Coimt  de  TEspoir.  I  stSl  be- 
lieve—«t  least,  oh  Ckid  !  I  hope-^e  was  as  in- 
nocent in  intention  as  I  was  myself  as  to  the 
fearful  catastrophe.     My  resolution  is  fonned 
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and  fixed.  It  is  this:  that  you,  Vandelenr, 
infiNrm  the  count  of  the  danger  he  is  threatened 
with  :  he  is  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  will  know  what  to  do ;  and,  as  he  does,  I 
will  do.  To  ftdfil  my  duty,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  but  a  slight  penance  for  the  crime  I  have 
committed.'" 

Vandeleur  was  about  to  answer,  doubtless  to 
endeavour  to  lay  more  clearly  before  her  all  she 
undertook  to  perform,  in  adopting  this  resolu* 
tion,  when  a  female  servant  hastily  opening  the 
door,  announced  the  unexpected  return  of  De 
rEq>oir!  The  woman  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mendicant  friar  wa^  other  than  he 
professed  himself  to  be,  and  her  evident  alarm 
seemed  only  to  betray  the  general  feeling  ex- 
cited by  De  PEspoir^s  presence. 

But  neither  Vandelemr  nor  Gertrude  had  time 
to  speculate  on  this,  when'  De  FEspoir  himself 
appeared.  There  is  no  use  in  disguising  it — 
nothing  could  look  more  confounded  than  they 
both  did ;  and  the  best  proof  of  how  teiT  such 
confusion  may  be  from  guilt,  is,  that  Vandeleur, 
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who  wished  to  deliver  him  over  to  meet  his  de- 
serts alone,  did  not  betray  more  than  did  Oer- 
trade,  who  had  just  expressed  her  sincere  de- 
termination to  abide  by  him  to  the  last. 

De  TEspoir,  as  usual,  was  perfectly  collect- 
ed, and  apparently  composed.  The  dark  ma- 
lignant expression  of  his  eye,  and  cold  sneer 
upon  his  lip,  did  nothing  to  contradict  this.  He 
removed  his  hat  as  he  encountered  Vandeleur, 
and  calmly  said,  '*  So,  sir,  it  is  now  my  turn 
to  give  you  a  surprise,^  (alluding  to  the  fatal 
evening  in  the  arbour)  :  "  may  I '  beg  your 
presence  for  a  moment  in  this  outer  room  ? 
You,  madam,  please  to  retire  with  your  spy- 
servant.'' 

There  are  moments  when  the  weakest  ex- 
hibit extraordinary  courage,  if  sufficient  in- 
ducement or  provocation  is  offered  to  them. 
Gertrude,  although  in  general  subdued  in  the 
presence  of  De  TEspoir,  almost  to  the  passive- 
ness  of  a  machine  or  an  idiot,  gathering  in  one 
moment,  from  his  manner  and  expression,  that 
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death  was  in  his  eye,  and  remembering  that 
his  pistols  lay  in  that  onter  room,  abnost  al- 
ready within  his  grasp— forgot  every  other  feel- 
ing in  her  terror  for  his  and  Vandelenr^s  life, 
and,  suddenly  seizing  his  arm,  was  about  to  in- 
form him  of  the  whole  object  of  the  meeting. 

He  did  not  give  her  time :  he  looked  upon 
her  one  moment  with  such  an  expression  of  fell 
hatred  as  a  demon  might  be  supposed  to  cast 
upon  an  angel  which  had  thwarted  him  in  some 
favourite  scheme ;  then  seizing  her  by  the  shoul- 
der, flung  her  from  him  in  the  direction  of  a 
large  metal  stove,  which  stood  in  the  chamber, 
with  a  force  which  would  probably  have  ter- 
minated her  sorrows  at  a  blow,  had  not  the 
woman,  who  still  lingered  in  the  room,  re- 
ceived her  in  her  arms  and  borne  her  from 
his  presence. 

Vandeleur  now  lost  all  command  of  himself, 
and  seizing  De  PEspoir  by  the  throat,  ^*  Mon- 
ster !  villain !  fiend  !^^  he  exclaimed,  ^' would  you 
add  one  more  victim  to  your  list  ?^ 
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DeTEspoir  made  no  xeplj,  but  in  the  strag- 
gle oiatdhed  at  a  |HdtoI,  tani  calling  to  Vande- 
lenr  to  take  the  other  and  defend  himadf,  iock 
his  stand  to  shoot  him  across  the  table. 

Vandelenr  recoiled :  one  seoond's  thought 
served  to  oonvince  him^that  if  Qertmde^s  hus- 
band fellby  his  hand  nncbr  such  eircmnstances, 
her  fame  was  indeed  blasted  for  erer.  '^  Mad* 
man  !  demon  i  I  will  not  fire  i^**  he  said  :  *^  I 
will  not  take'  the  pistol,  lest  it  should  discharge 
itself  at  such  a  monster,  and  so  cheat  the  hang- 
man, whose  gripe  is  already  upon  you.*" 

De  PEspoir,  in  hisfiiry,  which  waa  now  uncon- 
trollable in  proportion  to  the  restraint  he  was  in 
general  capable  of  in^sing  on  it,  either  did  not 
understand  this  threat,  or  if  he  did,  remember- 
ing that  his  bitterest  enemy  that  moment  stood 
almost  within  his  power,  seized  the  second  pis- 
tol, and  hurling  it  towards  Vandeleur,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Defend  yourself,  or  die  the  death  of 
a  dog.*"  Th^n,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
or  giving  Vandeleur  time  to  put  himself  in  a 
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posture. of  defence,  lie  a  eeeoiid  time  laid  wel- 
tering in  his  Uood  tiie  man  who  from  his  ear- 
liest yonth  seemed  destined  to  ^ross  his  path. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  immediately  brought 
the  nnmerons  domestics,  that  are  always  to  be 
seen  about  the  poorest  establishment  in  St. 
Petersbofgh,  mshing  to  the  room;  and  De 
TEspoir,  hnrtying  from  amongst,  them,  withont 
seeming  even  to  hear  their  questions  and  ex- 
clamations,' rished  with  demon  strides  to  the 
chamber  of  Oertmde,  and  rudely  burst  the  door 
open  with  his  foot.  He  found  her  lying  pale 
and  terrified  on  a  couch.  *^  Ay,*^  he  exclaimed, 
grinding  his  teeth  and  extending  his  anns  in 
fiiry  towards  her  as  he  apinroached— ^*  Ay,  you 
may  well  be  frightened  for  what  your  in&my  has 
brought  to  pass !  — i>your  lov^  lies  dain  by  my 
hand  !  And  now  tell  me,  I  command  you,  what 
he  meant,  or  whether  he  had  any  meaning,  in 
^hat  he  uttered  of  the  hangman  being  awaiting 
me?'' 

Gertrude,  without  betraying  any  other  emo- 
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tion  ihaa  an  uniyersal  tremor  of  her  person,  re- 
capitulated, as  weQ  as  she  eould,  the  purport 
of  the  information  which  Vandelenr  had  given 
her. 

De  r  Espoir  listened  mitil  she  had  finidied ; 
then  glaring  upon  her,  and  setting  his  teeth 
more  firmly,  he  advanced  quite  close  up  to  her, 
and  said  fiercely,  ^^  I  see !  And  you  were  to  have 
eloped  with  your  lover,  and  to  have  appeared  with 
him  in  evidence  against  me,  until  you  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  becoming  a  widow  and  manTing  him!*!* 

Oertrude  showed  no.  additional  sign  of  terror 
at  his  menacing  voice  and  attitude,  but,  think- 
ing it  right  to  disabuse  him  of  this  error,  she 
simply  and  gently  pronounced  the  monosyllable 
^'  No,^^  in  a  voice  that  seemed  overstrsdned  and 
cracked  from  internal  sufiering. 

"  No !  What  then  ?  What  may  your  plans 
have  been,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  f^ 

^'To  be  guided  by  you;^  and  she  fflghed 
heavily. 

'^  Ay?  indeed !    Did  Vandeleur,  then,  come  to 
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caution  me  F— answer  me  at  once.  Did  he  not 
urge  secrecy  from  me  t  Did  he  not  urge  you  to 
fly,  and  to  leave  me  to  my  fate  ?^  Qertrude 
remained  silent. 

"  It  is  well,''  he  said.  "  And  you  were  such  a 
dutifiil  wife  that  you  would  not  listen  to  him,  I 
suppose  ?  and  only  receired  him  into  that  closet 
in  disguise  in  my  absence,  to  lecture  him  upon  the 
immorality  of  his  conduct  ?  No,  no,  Gertrude ; 
you  hate  me,  and  /  hate  you ;  and,  by  all  that  is 
sacred  !  I  would  not,  for  all  the  possessions  now 
become  so  precarious,  be  burthened  with  you 
longer.  While  I  thought  you  a  simple,  dri- 
Telling,  but  harmless  idiot  or  maniac,  you 
and  your  estates  might  have  balanced  each 
other ;  but  now,  you  may  both  go  to  the  devil  for 
me  !  I  loathe  you,  and  I  despise  them.*- Why 
heard  I  not  of  this  heir-at-law  before?  By 
Heaven  !  I  believe  Vandeleur  is  himself  the  in- 
stigator of  it  all,  aided  and  encouraged  by  you. 
But,  be  it  so ;  ye  shall  both  be  disappointed :  I 
shall  not  stand  a  trial  which  the  illiberal  feelings 
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and  ignorant  prejudices  of  yoxa  bratal  oountry 
woold  alike  lead  them  to  decide  against  me. 
Follow  the  bent  of  yonr  own  inclinationB,  and 
see  if  the  eyents  of  this  night  wUl  not  be  con* 
sidered  to  justify  me  m  seeking  my  own  safety 
alone.^  And  so  saying,  he  flmig  out  of  the 
chamber. 

For  some  minntee  aflier  his  departure,  Oer- 
trade  had  not  energy  suflSicient  eren  to  rise  and 
ring  the  bell ;  and  when  she  did  drag  her  trem- 
bling limbs  so  fiur,  no  answer  was  returned  to 
the  summons.  She  grew  frightened  now  on 
another  score ;  and,  collecting  energy  from  de- 
spair, she  rang  it  again,  and  with  so  much 
viidence,  that  the  same  female  who  had  an- 
nounced De  FEspoir^s  return,,  hastened  to  her. 
She  inqmred  calmly  if  Vandeleur  were  dead. 

^^  Dead,  ma^am !  No,  Lord  love  you !  nor  like 
to  die,  say  I,  if  he  was  takai  in  time.  But  what 
with  one  thing,  and  what  with  another,  my 
own  hands  are  the  only  surgeon  he  has  had  as 
yet.     We  had  him  carried  to  a  room,  and  I 
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stopped    the    wevnd,  which    ia    in    his   r^t 
side.^ 

«'  Where  is  the  Count  De  FE^Mir  ?"" 
^^  He  is  gone  ont ;  and  his  serrant  says  he  was 
shut  np  for  some  time  in  his  room  first,  rolling 
np  papers  and  taking  monej  oat  of  his  desk ; 
but  he  gave  no  orders,  and  did  not  say  if  he 
wonld  be  home  tornig^t.^^ 

A  conriction  insfcantlj  flashed  apon  Oertmde 
that  she  shonld  never  see  him  more.  She  lay 
back  on  her  seat. for  a  moment  oyerwhelmed 
with  this  awfiii  tihonght,  and  the  pecoliar  (Cruelty 
of  abandoning  her  in  such  a  moment :  but,  as  the 
mginal  character  of  poor  Gertrade^s  nund  was 
Tory  far  removed  from  weakness  or  indecision, 
however  artless  and  easOy  guided  by  those  in 
whom  she  placed  confidence,  even  the » cruel 
malady  which  had  been  forced  upon  her  by 
her  honiUe  fate,  had  not  had  power  penm^ 
nently  to  impair  it,  although  it  left  her  still 
liable  to  over-excitement  on  certain  trials  of  her 
feelings.     Her  principles  and  excellent  under- 
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standing  now  came  to  her  support,  and  told 
her  that  a  crisis  was  come  when  she  must  act 
with  promptitude  and  deciedon,  or  involre  one 
dearer  than  herself  in  calunmy  and  disgrace,  if 
not  endanger  lus  life. 

Without  a  moment^s  hesitation,  she  dedred 
that  Monsieur  Dumoulin,  a  French  physician 
who  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  both  with 
De  FEspoir  and  herself,  and  who  attended  her 
with  skill  and  kinaness  during  her  illness,  should 
be  sent  for.  He  was  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  supported  her  out  of  the  theatre  the  even- 
ing before,  when  Yandeleur  discovered  her; 
and  although  she  was  conscious  that  her  agita- 
tion on  that  occasion,  together  with  the  scene 
now  awaiting  him,  must  raise  strange  surmises 
in  his  mind,  the  energetic  resolution  she  had 
formed,  to  be  guided  throughout  this  critical 
period  by  reason,  rather  than  by  feeling,  en- 
abled her  to  disregard  what  at  a  calmer  moment 
might  have  caused  her  to  hesitate  about  em- 
ploying him. 
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As  soon  as  she  had  giyen  orders  to  this  effect, 
she  sat  down  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  con- 
sider seriously  what  was  now  in  her  power  to 
rescue  he^lf  from  the  fearful  and  desolate  si- 
tuation she  was  in  at  that  moment. 

That  her  husband  might  return  she  knew  was 
possible ;  but,  even  if  he  should,  she  was  but 
too  well  aware,  that  for  her  to  continue  with 
him  after  the  erents  of  that  eyening,  and  the 
impression  they  were  sure  to  kare  upon  his  dark 
and  wicked  mind,  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible, even  to  a  spirit  so  bruised  and  broken  as 
was  hers.  She  could  not  face  a  new  species  of 
sorrow  in  the  worst  form-— that  of  suspicion  and 
disgrace. 

But,  that  he  would  not  return  she  did  not 
even  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  threat  of  leav- 
ing her,  which  she  now  believed  he  had  put  in 
execution,  he  had  often  uttered  before,  when, 
exasperated  by  the  sight  of  her  silent  and 
uncomplaining,  but  undisguised  and  hopeless 
misery,  he  cursed  the  life  of  her  father,  which 
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made  bim,  as  he  brotally  expressed  it,  serre  so 
hard  an  apprenticeship  for  his  property. 

Nor  was  this,  eyen  when  uttered,  a  mere 
vague  or  idle  threat.  He  had  often  weighed 
the  matter  seriously  in  his  mind,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Oertrude^s  mental  aEenotion  and  subse- 
quent suffering;  but  there  were  consideFations 
which  serred  at  that  time  to  avert  its  being  put 
into  execution,— ^the  distant  prospect  of  still  res^ 
ing  the  rich  rewagd  of  what  he  now  cidled  Ats 
endurance — ^the  unheatdrof  barbarity  of  aban- 
doning a  creature  in  the  state  to  idiidi  he  had 
reduced  Oertrude,  to  the  care  of  total  strangers, 
m  a  foreign  and  &r  distant  country — and  per- 
haps more  than  all,  the  interest  felt  for  her  by 
her  attending  physician,  who  accompanied  them 
to  Russia,  and  the  naAure  of  whose  isftuenee 
over  De  TEspoir  will  be  hereafter  exjJained. 
But  now  that  1^  prospect  «f  his  ev«r  obtaining 
the  coveted  wealth,  which  had  led  him  so  far  on 
the  road  to  perftion,  appeared  sunonnded  witii 
difficulties  and  dangers  wfaidh  he  had  Httle  hope 
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of  being  able  to  overcome  under  all  the  attend- 
ing circmnstances ;  now  that  he  either  thought, 
or  affected  to  think,  that  Gertrude  had  found  a 
friend  whose  counsels  she  preferred  to  his, — what 
was  there  to  restrain  him  from  seeking  safety 
in  flight ;  and,  hushing  up  the  story,  as  he  had 
done  others  before,  leaying  Gertrude  to  stand 
between  him  and  her  kimnhan's  claim,  and  re* 
appear  himself  on  a  stage  where  his  talents  and 
adroitness  should  cause  the  whole  matter  to  be 
laughed  at  as  a  story  in  romance  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  suj^posed  that  Gertrude  carried 
her  meditations  on  his  frame  of  mind  quite  so  far 
as  this ;  but  she  keenly  remembered  enough  of 
the  pa£(t  to  form  her  conclusiotis  oi  the  fiiture : 
and  now  it  was  that  she  blessed,  as  inspitation, 
the  &ncy  which  had  induced  her  to  select  St. 
Petersburgh  as  the  remote  scene  in  which  she 
was,  in  compliance  with  her  husband,  to  be 
forced  to  enter  the  world  agun.  But  how  to 
render  that  fkncy  available,  now  requked  her 
deepest  consideration. 
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Not  jet  a  fortnight  in  St.  Petersbnigfa,  she 
was  still  a  perfect  stranger,  not  only  to  its  habits 
and  cnstoms,  but  to  eyeiy  human  being  that 
breathed  within  it,  except  the  phjacian  who 
had  accompanied  them  thither,  De  PEspoir  him- 
self, and  him  who  now  lay  stretched  upon  a  sick 
bed  by  his  hand.  Eyen  the  servants  were  stran- 
gers to  her ;  as  De  FEspob  deemed  it  judicious 
to  remove  from  about  her,  in  her  convalescence, 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  her  illness :  and  thus  was  she  left  with- 
out even  the  humblest  friend  to  whom  she  could 
turn  for  sympathy  or  assistance.  Probably  it 
was  well  for  her  that  it  was  so ;  for  there  are 
certain  states  of  the  mind  in  which  the  slightest 
hope  of  foreign  support  will  induce  us  to  depend 
entirely  upon  it  until  it  fiiils  beneath  us,  when 
without  it  we  should  have  grown  eneigetic  from 
despair  or  necessity. 

Such  was  Gertrude^s  case  at  present.  One 
resolution  she  came  to  at  once;  which  was,  that 
no  consideration  should  induce  her  to  see  Van- 
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deleor  again.  Every  care  and  attention  that 
gratitude  and  affection  conld  suggest,  she  order- 
ed to  be  lavished  upon  him ;  but  she  deter- 
mined not  by  the  slightest  yielding  to  her  own 
feelings  to  add  to  the  calumny  that  she  knew 
was  hovering  over  her»  and  which  one  un- 
guarded movement  might  precipitate  upon  her 
head. 

Her  next  step  was  to  see  Monsieur  Dumou- 
lin ;  to  mention,  simply>  that  a  dispute  had  arisen 
between  the  count  and  Vaudeleur,  in  which  the 
latter  had  been  wounded ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
learn  from  him  what  means  it  was  proper  for 
her  to  use,  in  order  to  throw  herself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  lady  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador. 

Accordingly,  when  Monsieur  Dumoulin  ar- 
rived, and  had  examined  Vandeleur^s  wound, 
he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the 
countess. 

To  the  first  part  of  her  communication  he 
paid  just  as   much  attention  as  other  circum- 
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stances  led  him  to  think  it*  deserved ;  for  he 
was  shrewd  and  discerning :  to  the  second  part, 
he  was  able  to  answer  little  more  than  that 
he  should  next  morning  make  it  his  business 
to  procure  her  the  information   she  required ; 
as  for  himself,  he  knew   nothing  more  than 
where  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador  was 
situate,  and  that  his  lady  was  to  have  a  splendid 
ball  that  evening.     This   he  had  learned  hy 
chance  from  Lady  Harriet  Stuart,  whom  he  had 
been  attending  for  a  heavy  cold  which  she  had 
caught  on  her  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh  two 
days  before ;  but  who  insisted,  contrary  to  his 
advice,  on  her  being  well  enough  to  attend  the 
fete  that  evening. 

To  remain  another  night  in  the  hazardous 
and  desperate  situation  in  which  Oertrude  was 
now  placed,  was  an  alternative  beyond  her 
powers  calmly  to  contemplate  for  a  moment, 
even  had  she  not  deemed  it  absolutely  incor- 
rect ;  and  her  enthusiasm,  and  ignorance  of  the 
customs  of  the  world,  for  once  befriending  her. 
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8he  formed  her  own  plan,  and  daring  the  absence 
of  Domonlin,  who  did  not  find  Vandeleur^s 
wound,  though  seyere  and  painful,  so  alarming 
as  to  require  his  incessant  presence,  she  put 
it  into  execution. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know, 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe. 

But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  woman  holds  a£9iction  dear. 

Crabbb. 

What  different  scenes  are  enacting  at  the 
same  instant  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  ! 
Tragedy,  comedj,  farce,  melodrame,  and  all  the 
other  varieties  that  genius  or  fancy  can  ima- 
gine,  proceed,  each  regardless  of  the  other; 
and  yet  intuitively  each  performs  his  part  so 
well,  that,  under  the  one  great  Master-hand,  the 
most  opposite  parts  are  made  in  the  end  sub- 
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seryient  to  each  other,  and  ail  is  blended  into 
one  hannonions  whole. 

On  the  self-same  evening  on  which  Gertnide 
was  deserted  by  her  Tillanous  husband,  and, 
all  circumstances  considered,  thrown  into  a  d* 
tuation  as  wretched  as  could  well  be  imagined 
for  a  young  and  delicate  woman— -delicate  alike 
in  mind  and  body — ^the  mansion  of  the  British 
ambassador  in  St.  Petersburgh,  was  thrown  open 
to  receive  a  gay  concourse  of  viators.  The 
beauty,  youth,  high  rank,  and  splendid  fortime 
of  his  lady,  had  created  a  great  sensation  even 
in  that  cold  climate ;  which,  together  with  her 
noble  character  and  elegant  mind,  caused  her 
balls  and  soirees  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
models  of  good  taste  and  &shion.  No  expense 
had  been  spared  to  congregate  the  luxuries  of  . 
every  climate  at  her  shrine;  and  at  seasons 
when  the  indemency  of  the  weather  deprived 
tlie  hardy  Russ  of  some  of  his  ^  &ir  propor- 
tions,'^ the  most  delicate  Eastern  rose  was  aeen 
to  bloom  in  the  bosom' of  the 
woman. 
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At  the  precise  moment  which  this  chapter  is 
meant  to  open  npon,  she  reclined  upon  a  costly 
divan,  of  peculiar  construction  and  magnifi- 
cence, the  especial  gi&  of  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  to  herself.  Her  dress  was  a  grace- 
ful demi-toilette,r— or,  at  least,  what  might  have 
been  considered  such,  but  for  the  rich  jewels 
with  which  she  was  laden ;  and  which,  as  the 
cassette  still  lay  open  beside  her,  gave  the 
idea  of  a  whimsical  fit  of  indolence ;  refusing 
to  suffer  the  annoyance  of  changing  her  cos- 
tume  of  the  morning,  even  to  receive  the  noble 
guests  of  the  evening,  and  compromising  the 
matter  by  sending  for  her  jewels :  while,  vrithout 
moving  from  her  luxurious  seat,  she  glanced  her 
eyes,  now  and  then,  to  one  or  other  of  the 
splendid  mirrors  by  which  the  reception-room 
was  surrounded,  as  she  tried  on  one  costly  toy 
after  another,  and  selected  those  which  suited 
best  with  her  digagie  dress. 

The  occupation  and  the  scene  might  have 
become  an  Eastern  princess ;  while  the  high  and 
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aristocratic  cast  of  her  fine  features,  together 
with  the  air  of  listless  langaor  which  at  this 
moment  sat  upon  them,  would  not 'have  mis- 
become the  character,  had  she  not  been  betray- 
ed by  her  own  island'^s  peculiar  beauty —  the 
perfect  blonde  of  her  rich  complexion  and 
silken  tresses. 

She  soon,  however,  tired  of  her  feminine  occu- 
pation ;  and  as  it  yet  wanted  an  hour  or  more  of 
the  time  when  she  might  expect  her  guests,  she 
took  up  a  book  that  lay  beside  her,  as  if  to 
while  away  that  hour.  Apparently,  the  book 
had  not  the  power  of  charming  longer  than  the 
jewels ;  for  presently  she  threw  it  also  from  her, 
and  touching  a  little  golden  bell  that  lay  within 
her  reach,  the  attendant  spirit  appeared. 

"  Let  •  baby  be  brought  to  me,'^  she  said ; 
but  the  answer  returned  was  that  baby  slept. 

*^  Pshaw  !  I  think  she  always  sleeps  when  I 
most  wish  for  her,^  she  muttered  half-pettishly, 
half-fondly:  and  again  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  beautiful  toy  which  sang  out  the  hours  in 
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sweet  mufiic  for  her  ear,  as  if  to  drown  the 
hoarse  voice  of  Time,  and  pointed  to  the  pass- 
ing moments  with  a  golden  rose ;  as  if  music, 
gold,  or  flowers  could  beguile  one  step  of  his 
steady  tread,  or  hide  one  wrinkle  of  his  furrowed 
brow ! 

There  still  remained  the  hour  to  be  got  over, 
and  seldom  did  the  fair  islander  feel  so  little  in- 
clination to  turn  it  to  account.  She  yielded  to 
her  languor  for  the  present ;  and  dismissing  her 
jewel-box,  rejecting  her  book,  and  entrenching 
herself  more  deeply  in  the  downy  depth  of  her 
cushions,  she  suiTered  herself  to  sink  into  a 
dreamy  slumber.  Its  duration  was  not  destined 
to  be  much  longer  than  that  of  the  other  re 
sources  she  had  tried. 

Scarcely  had  she  quite  "forgot  herseir'  in 
some  fairy  vision,  when  she  was  startled  back 
to  life  and  all  its  realities  by  the  massive  doors 
of  the  chamber  being  thrown  open,  and  Lady 
Harriet  Stuart  announced  by  one  of  her  Eng- 
lish servants.     The  lady  instantly  followed  on 
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the  annoimceinent,  and  the  door  was  closed 
behind  her. 

The  noble  hostess  started  np  to  receiye  her ; 
and  casting  yet  one  more  hasty  ghmce  at  the 
beautiful  timepiece,  rather  apologetic  than  re* 
proachfnl,  was  advancing  to  receive  her  gaest 
with  her  usnal  grace,  when  the  latter,  mshing 
towards  her,  wildly  flung  herself  at  her  feet,  and 
seising  hold  of  her  dress,  buried  her  face  in  it, 
and  burst  into  hysteric  sobbing. 

The  lady  shrieked — ^and  looking  hastily  round 
for  her  little  golden  bell,  was  about  to  snatch  it 
and  ring  for  assistance,  when  the  stranger,  per- 
ceiving her  intention^  seized  both  her  wrists, 
and  holding  them  gently,  but  with  sufficient 
force,  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  executing 
her  purpose.  In  this  mov^nent,  however,  she 
necessarily  looked  up ;  and  there  was  that  in 
the  wasted  loveliness  and  woe-begone  expres* 
sion  of  her  &ce  and  person,  that  at  once  arrest- 
ed and  riveted  the  attention  of  her  to  whom 
she  clung,  while  it  servedin  part  to  increase  that 
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IsAfB  terror.  She  saw,  not  only  that  the  person 
before  her  was  not  the  Lady  Harriet  Stuart 
whom  she  had  known  in  England,  bat  was 
not  any  one  whom  she  had  ever  beheld  before. 
Still,  there  was  something  in  her  beautiful  young 
&oe,  and  beseeching  though  energetic  manner, 
that  caused  the  kind  and  tender  heart  of  the 
ambassadress  to  feel  as  much  of  pity  as  of 
displeasure,  or  even  of  terror. 

The  stranger^s  brow  was  decked  mth  a  wreath 
of  jewds;  her  once  beaatiM,  but  now  emaciated 
arms,  were  laden  with  rich  workmanship^  and 
altogether  her  dress  was  such  as  might  have  be- 
come an  expected  guest  of  the  eyening. 

She  perceived  the  eyes  of  her  unwilling 
hostess  drinking  in  these  strange  appearances, 
and,  laughing  wildly,  she  exclaimed,  '^Yes, 
yes!  I  am  decked,  lady,  but  not  for  you !  I  am 
your  guest,  but  not  by  your  invitation;  and 
these  misplaced  emblems  of  gaiety  and  mirth 
are  only  assumed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  your 
servants.     You  see  I  am  not  the  Lady  Haniet 
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Siiiait ;  but  learning  by  an  accidental  observa- 
tion that  she  was  but  a  few  days  amyed  in 
Russia,  and  was  invited  here  to-night,  I  trusted 
to  the  chance  of  none  of  jour  servants  having 
seen  her  yet,  that  I  should  be  able  to  pass  them, 
and  gain  access  to  your  presence — ^under  cover 
of  her  name,  for — ^the  outlawed  fratricide  6er* 
trude  Evelyn !"' 

The  ambassadress  uttered  another  piercing 
shriek,  not  only  at  this  firightiul  annunciation, 
but  from  the  very  excitement  of  her  nerves  at  so 
strange  an  interview. 

^'Ay,  lady,  shriek  and  shrink  from  me,"*^ 
the  unfortunate  girl  continued,  ^^like  the  rest 
of  an  unfeeling  and  short-sighted  world ;  but 
know,  that  as  there  is  a  Ood  above  us,  you  are 
not  more  guiltless,  more  incapable  in  intention 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  me,  and  for  which 
my  brain  has  maddened,  and  is  maddening  fast 
again,  than  she  who  now  stands  before  you.**^ 
And  she  arose,  and  stood  indeed  a  fitting  em* 
blem  of  dignified  despair. 
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There  was  something  in  her  words,  manner, 
and  whole  appearance,  that  spoke  to  the  noble 
and  ingenuous  heart  of  her  whom  she  ad- 
dressed, with  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  and 
nature. 

"  Sit  down — ^pray  sit  down,**^  she  said  in  a 
voice  broken  and  gasping  from  agitation  and 
alarm,  as  she  sank  herself  into  her  seat ;  ^'.and 
let  me  know  to  what  I  owe  this  interview/^ 

"  Permit  me  first,  noble  lady,''  said  Gertrude, 
"  to  ask  one  question.  Is  Mrs.  Vandeleur  with 
you  in  Russia  at  present  ?'' 

^'  She  is  not ;  she  is  in  England :  she  felt 
unequal  to  the  journey  and  the  change  of  cli- 
mate. Are  you  acquainted  with  her  P  If  so, 
yon  have  indeed  a  claim  upon  my  best  services?"' 
answered  the  Duchess  of  Castleton;  for  we  need 
no  longer  have  recourse  to  equivocal  titles  and 
epithets  to  disguise  that  it  was  she. 

"Alas  I  no,"  said  Gertrude,  **  I  have  not 
that  claim ;  and  yet  it  is  a  deep  and  deadly 
disappointment  to  me  to  learn  that  she  is  not 
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here,  (ot  she  would  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
me,  and  one  from  which  I  need  not  shrink.^ 

"  And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  for 
her  sake  ?^  asked  the  duchess,  with  increasing 
commiseration,  as  she  saw  the  pitiable  effect 
her  communication  produced  on  the  mysterious 
stranger. 

*\  Oh  !  much,  much  !  if  you  will  do  it  ;-*to 
shelter  and  to  shield  me, — ^to  protect  and  to 
advise  me, — and,  belieye  me,  I  deserve  it  at  your 
hands.  You  look  astomshod ;  but  it  is  even  bo  : 
the  innocent  and  the  oppressed  deserve  justice 
and  pity  at  the  hands  of  the  powerfol  and  the 
good.  There  has  been  a  warrant  issued,  and 
which  will  in  a  fow  days  pass  through  your  noUe 
husband's  hands,  to  apprehend  and  bring  me 
and  my  husband  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  my 
brother.  My  husband  has  fled*-— I  believe  for 
ever,  from  me,  on  hearing  of  it ;  and,  oh !  lady, 
I  come  to  you  to  throw  myself  upon  your  mercy 
for  advice  and  protection.^ 

The  duchess's  manner  and  countenance  as> 
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aiimed  a  coldnefis  it  had  not  jet  worn,  at  this,  as 
it  appeared,  unreasonable  claim. 

^^Myproteotion,^^  she  said,  ^^in  such  a  case  is 
not  in  mj  own  power  to  bestow:  I  am  not  here 
to  counteract  the  measures  of  the  govemment. 
For  my  adrice,  it  is,  that  you  render  yourself  up 
at  once  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  whidi,  if 
you  are  as  innocent  as  you  assert,  and  as  I  fully 
believe,  will  not  hH  to  acquit  you  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world*  In  the  mean  time,  the  mo* 
ments  are  gliding  swiftly  over.  I  am  truly 
ooBcemed  thai  I  am  so  entirely  engaged  to  my 
friends  this  evening ;  but,  as  I  feel  certain  you 
would  not  choose  to  appear  amongst  them 
under  your  present  circumstances,  it  would  be 
unkind  and  unfeeling  in  me  not  to  inform  you 
that  they  may  now  momentarily  arrive*^ 

Gertrude^s  eye  mechanically  followed  that  of 
the  dudiess  to  the  timepiece;  but  to  her  it 
presented  no  idea :  her  ear  only  was  alive  to 
the  cold  and  chilling  words-— her  heart  to  the 
altered  manner.    She  clasped  her  hands  over 
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her  brow,  which  now  burned,  while  she  appear- 
ed next  moment  to  become  even  paler  than  before. 

**  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?''  she  muttered  in 
distraction;  and,  foiling  upon  her  knees  once 
more,  she  clasped  her  hands  together  and  ex- 
claimed, ^^  I  cannot  go !  Duchess  of  Castleton, 
I  cannot  go  !  If  you  have  the  feelings  of  a  wo- 
man, take  pity  upon  me,  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  only  man  I  ever  loved  "—he  to  whom  I  was 
Mithin  a  few  days  of  being  united  for  ever— - 
lies  at  this  moment  in  my  house,  wounded  se* 
yerely  by  my  husband^s  hand,  and  that  husband 
fled  I  know  not  whither !  If  not  for  the  sake  of 
sweet  charity,  at  least  for  your  Mrs.  yandeleur''8 
sake,  grant  me  yourprotection,  for— my afiSanced 
lover  is  her  only  son !" 

The  duchess  visibly  started,  and  scarcely 
suppressed  another  scream,  so  great  was  her 
surprise  at  this  announcement. 

Gertrude  attributed  her  emotion,  and  the  cri- 
tical glance  with  which  she  now  again  ran  over  her 
face  and  person,  to  her  interest  in  Mrs.  Vande- 
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leur ;  for  Godfrey,  in  confessbg  to  her  that  he 
had  loved  before,  had  never  hinted  at  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  no  accidental  circumstance  had  ever 
brought  the  idea  into  her  mind  of  its  having 
been  his  mother^s  pupil. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  Gertrude 
spoke  again.  ^^  Have  I  not  yet  touched  your 
heart  F^  she  asked  imploringly.  ^*  I  know  not 
how  much  or  how  little  *of  my  frightful  story 
has  reached  the  public  ear ;  but  if  you  have  any 
doubts  upon  your  mind  respecting  me,  I  will 
speak  to  you  as  might  a  Catholic  at  the  confes- 
sional,  and  you  will  not  refuse  me  your  sympa- 
thy then.'' 

"  Did  you  say  that  Major  Vandeleur  was  the 
person  to  whom  you  were  betrothed,  and  who 
now  lies  in  your  house  woimded  by  your  hus^ 
band's  hand  ?"" 

'*  I  did ;  and  it  is  true.     But  let  not  that " 

Here  a  violent  ringing  at  the  door,  and  hasty 
steps  and  bustle  upon  the  stairs,  announced  that 
the  guests  were  beginning  to  assemble.    Gertrude 
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stopped  short  in  her  appeal,  and,  scared  and 
terrified,  seemed  disposed  to  fly  she  knew  not 
whither. 

The  duchess  appeared  little  less  agitated.  8he 
seized  Oertrade  by  the  ann.  ^^  Tell  me  in  one 
word,""  she  ezchumed,  ^^as  there  is  troth  in 
Heaven,  ought  I  to  shelter  you  P  Why  is  your 
lover  in  your  house?  why  is  he  wounded  by 
your  husband^s  hand  ?** 

^^  Alas !  alas !  the  question  ^ws  ihai  you 
know  neither  of  them.  But  let  my  being  he^e, 
speak  my  wishes  and  my  feelings.^^ 

^  It  is  true'^it  must  be  true  !^  said  the  duefa* 
eas  hastily.  ^^  Come  with  me  :^  and  they  escaped 
by  one  door,  as  the  duke,  with  some  of  the 
company  of  the  evening,  entered  at  the  otiier* 

^^  There  is  no  time  for  ceremony  now,*"  the 
duchess  said,  as  she  hurried  Gertrude  along  iiie 
passages :  ^'  I  must,  were  it  only  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, return  instantly  to  receive  my  guests ;  and 
you  must  consent  to  become  a  prisoner  in  my 
dressing-room.     I  cannot  even  admit  my  own 
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womoi  to  the  secret,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  lead 
to  coigecture ;  and  I  would  not  for  worlds  in* 
voire  the  duke :  so  I  must  e^en  lock  the  door 
upon  you  myself,  and  trust  to  my  wits  to  make 
some  excuse.^  So  saying,  she  hurried  Gertrude 
in,  locked  the  door,  and  depositing  in, her  tiny 
reticule  the  weightiest  burden  that  had  ever  ex* 
panded  its  embroidered  sides,  returned  to  her 
business  of  the  erening. 

She  performed  her  part  indeed  as  lady  of  the 
revels ;  but  never  in  the  course  of  her  short  and 
happy  life  did  she  acquit  herself  with  so  Ql  a 
grace,  or  sat  so  heavy  a  doud  upon  that  ndble 
brow.  Her  temples  throbbed  almost  to  mad? 
neas;  and  such  was  the  excited  state  of  her 
nerves,  that  once  or  twice,  when  suddenly  ad- 
dressed, die  started,  and  uttered  a  low  and 
stifled  shriek. 

Such  symptoms  in  one  accustomed  to  be  the 
life  and  soul  of  every  assembly,  particularly 
within  her  own  especial  precincts,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention ;  and  at  length,  in  answer 
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to  the  general  8olicitade  expressed  for  her 
health,  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  an  over- 
powermg  headache.  This  avowal  of  what,  in 
fact,  it  was  beyond  her  utmost  efforts  longer  to 
conceal,  soon  relieved  her  from  her  guests ;  and 
offering  the  same  apologj  to  the  duke,  she  bade 
him  a  hurried  good-night,  and  fled  to  the  cham- 
ber where  she  had  concealed  the  unfortunate 
Gertrude. 

How  had  she  passed  her  time  in  the  interim  ? 
Had  she  been  disposed  to  envy,  or  even  had 
her  mind  been  sufficiently  disengaged  for  obser* 
vationand  admiration  :  there  was  ample  food  for 
each  and  all  in  the  little  apartment  to  which 
she  was  thus  unpremeditatedly  consigned.  Her 
dressing-room,  the  duchess  had  called  it,  and 
such  indeed  was  its  destination— but  so  tastefully 
and  so  splendidly  arranged,  that  every  article  of 
furniture  or  of  dress  that  met  the  eye  called  forth 
an  inquiry  whether  it  was  not  placed  there  for 
ornament  alone.  The  brilliant  lamp  exhaled 
perfumes ;  the  mother-of-pearl  table  seemed  en- 
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amelled  with  the  jewels  it  was  destined  to  dis- 
play for  its  mistress's  selection. 

But  Oertrude  had  not  an  eye  or  a  heart  for 
all  this ;  she  only  perceived  a  deep  arm-chair, 
and,  throwing  herself  into  it,  endeavoured,  by 
pressing  her  hands  on  her  eyes,  and  concealing 
from  them  all  outward  objects,  to  turn  them 
upon  herself,  and  calmly  to  consider  what 
she  had  done,  and  what  remained  for  her  to 
do.  The  truth  soon  became  sufficiently  evi- 
dent to  her,  that,  whatever  power  she  might 
have  had  over  the  past,  little  remained  to  her 
over  the  future.  She  had  thrown  herself  and 
her  fate  into  the  hands  of  one  an  utter  stranger 
to  her,  but  whom  she  had  heard  Vandeleur 
mention  with  esteem,  and  who,  being  educated 
by  his  mother,  must  be  all  that  was  amiable. 
So  had  reasoned  her  fond,  youthful  heart,  in  a 
far-distant  country,  when  she  made  what  ap- 
peared so  strange  a  choice  as  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  for  their  temporary  residence ;  and  so 
whispered  her  hopes  even  now,  not  the  less  vi- 
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▼idly  periiapfl  from  the  consdoofflieaB  Hhat  die 
had  no  longer  left  herself  a  choice. 

Nor  did  she  repent  <xf  having  jdaced  herself 
in  that  predicament.  The  trying  interview  over, 
in  the  calm  solitude  of  the  dressing-room,  her 
nerves  hy  degrees  relaxed  from  their  excited 
Ume,  and  she  recalled  to  her  recollection  the 
reasons  and  the  principles  vrfaidi  had  led  her  to 
adopt  that  course.  It  might  have  appeared 
more  rational,  more  consisteat  with  the  cnstoms 
of  the  world,  to  have  waited  until  next  monung, 
and  formaDy  presented  her  petition  to  the  dnch* 
ess.  But  most  of  the  nusfortunes  that  had 
already  befisJlen  Gertrude  were  owing  to  her 
peculiar  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  the  world, 
joined  to  a  tendency  in  her  character  to  hold 
them  very  light  in  compsrison  with  her  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong. 

She  had  considered  it  wrong  to  remain  an- 
other  hour  under  the  roof  with  Vaadelettr,  after 
all  that  had  occurred;  and  yeta  vague  idea  that 
M.  DumouUn  would  endeavour  to  overcome 
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those  seraples  preyented  her  from  commnnicaV 
ing  with  him.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  left 
the  hotel  for  a  few  hours  in  order  to  Tisit  other 
patients,  Oertmde,  availing  herself  of  the  infer- 
mation  she  had  elicited  from  him,  rummaged 
out  some  dresses  and  trinkets,  which  De  TEs- 
poir  had  insisted  upon  purchasing  for  her,  in  the 
prospect  of  presenting  her  to  the  world  as  his 
bride ;  and  decking  herself  in  them,  she  sent  for 
a  conveyance,  and  directed  the  man  to  drive  to 
the  house  of  the  English  ambassador.  The  man 
stared,  but  obeyed ;  and  so  &r  all  was  well. 

Oertmde,  in  forming  her  plans,  had  been  calm 
and  composed  ;  but  the  fuss  of  dressing,  and  the 
strange  appearance  she  wore  in  her  own  eyes,  like 
a  decorated  victim,  (to  use  a  worn-out  simile,) 
flushed  her  spirits  a  good  deal.  Then  came  the 
thought  of  giving  Yandeleur  over  to  the  care  of 
strange  domestics.  True,  she  hoped  to  interest  a 
friend,if  not  his  mother,  in  his  behalf;  and  it  was 
only  now  she  recollected  how  agitated  must  have 
been  their  interview,  when  she  had  forgotten  to 
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iaquire,  or  he  to  mention,  whether  or  not  his 
mother  was  in  Russia.  She  would  have  sent 
now  to  ask  him»  but  was  informed  that  he  slept 
by  the  effects  of  some  anodyne,  and  that  the 
doctor  had  given  orders  that  he  should  not  be 
disturbed.  She  left  a  note  for  him,  beseeching 
him  to  consider  all  that  was  theirs  in  the  hotel 
his  own  ;  and  another  for  M.  Dumoulin,  be- 
speaking his  attention  as  a  friend  to  Vandeleur. 
To  neither  did  she  conununicate  her  project ;  for 
she  felt,  that  if  the  duchess  consented  to  befriend 
her,  she  might  reasonably  choose  that  it  should 
be  kept  a  secret.  This  caused  her  silence  to 
Dumoulin;  and  for  Vandeleur,  for  both  their 
sakes,  she  deemed  it  better  that  he  should  be 
left  in  ignorance  of  her  hiding-place. 

These  considerations,  with  repeated  charges 
to  the  woman  to  be  careftd  and  attentive,  set 
her  a  good  deal  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  leaving 
Vandeleur;  but  when  she  found  herself  actually 
shut  into  the  carriage,  and  whirling  away,  to 
present  herself  in  so  strange  a  manner,  and  un- 
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der  such  annsnal,  if  not  suspicious  circumstances, 
to  an  utter  stranger,  her  agitation  increased  to 
a  fearful  degree.  Once  or  twice  she  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  back ;  but  this,  she  feared,  was 
only  a  return  of  her  malady,  and  she  forced  her- 
self to  proceed.  And  finally,  by  the  time  that  she 
arrived,  and  was  shown  into  the  presence  of  the 
duchess,  she  had  nearly  relinquished  all  control 
over  her  shattered,  overwrought  feelings,  and 
gave  vent  to  them  in  the  manner  already  related. 
The  calmness  of  the  dressing-room,  however, 
as  we  have  said,  composed  her  spirits ;  and 
when  the  duchess  was  able  to  rejoin  her,  she 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  person  so  dif- 
ferent from  her  she  had  left  a  few  hours  before. 
Gertrude  hastened  forward  to  meet  her ;  but  it 
was  with  the  subdued  and  melancholy  air  of  one 
rationally  alive  to  the  peculiarities  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  of  the  intrusion  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty.  At  the  moment  that  both  resumed  their 
seats,  it  would  have  appeared  that  the  duchess 
was  the  more  agitated  of  the  two :  she  was  the 
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first  to  speak,  however ;  for,  now  tliat  the  ex- 
citement of  Oertrade'^s  nerves  had  subsided,  she 
seemed  incapable  of  attempting  an  adequate 
apology. 

"  I  am  happy  to  perceive,'*  the  duchess  be- 
gan, ^*  that  jour  spirits  are  a  good  deal  reco- 
vered firom  the  hurry  they  appeared  to  have 
undergone.  I  feared  that  such  a  lengthened 
confinement,  without  refreshment,  would  have 
wholly  overcome  you«  I  have  ordered  some  to 
the  next  room,  and  from  thence  I  shall  convey 
it  to  you  myself;  for  you  are  by  this  time,  I  am 
sure,"'  she  said  with  a  gentle  but  expressive 
smile,  ^^frdly  aware  how  cautious  I  must  be, 
whether  for  your  sake  or  my  own,  of  betraying 
that  I  have  concealed  in  my  dressing-room  the 
person  whom  you  inform  me  the  duke  will  in  a 
few  days  be  called  on  to  have  apprehended.  I 
trust,  and  I  believe,  that  you  will  be  able  in  a 
few  words  to  reconcile  me  to  myself  for  this  ap- 
parent breach  of  public,  as  well  as  private  duty, 
when  you  have  had  a  glass  of  wine.^    So  say- 
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iBg,  she  left  the  room,  and  returned,  carrying  in 
herself  her  own  especial  salver  with  some  re* 
freshments,  now  become  indeed  very  necessary 
to  poor  Oertrade,  who  accordingly  did  not  re- 
fuse to  partake  of  them. 

^^  And  now,^^  said  the  duchess,  who  felt  her 
heart  rapidly  softening,  and  cautions  suspicion 
slipping  as  rapidly  away,  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
pure  and  beautiful  brow  of  the  evidently  artless 
and  interesting  creature  before  her-— And  now, 
wrap  yoTuself  in  that  shawl,  as  I  shall  myself  in 
this  one.  I  have  sent  my  people  to  bed,  saying 
I  cannot  sleep  for  a  severe  headache ;  and,  as 
tHey  have  replenished  the  stove,  we  shall  be  as 
comfortable  as  your  story  will  admit  of.^ 

Gertrude  fully  appreciated  the  considerate 
kindness  of  the  duchesses  manner,  and  deter- 
mining to  show  her  sense  of  it  as  far  as  lay  in 
her  power,  she  commenced  at  once  a  ftill  and 
undisguised  account  of  all  that  had  be&llen  her, 
from  her  betrothal  with  Major  Vandeleur,  up  to 
the  fatal  scene  in  the  arbour  at  Beauton. 
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Here  there  was  a  complete  intermption,  not 

* 

only  from  her  tears  and  violent  sobs,  and  the 
tears  of  the  duchess,  which  now  flowed  plenti- 
fxilly  with  hers,  bnt  also  firom  her  not  havingcom- 
pletelj  recovered  her  senses  from  the  moment  of 
her  fainting  in  De  FEspoir^s  arms,  until  she  found 
herself  in  London,  in  consequence  of  a  strong 
narcotic  administered  to  her  by  her  betrayer 
the  moment  he  perceived  her  begin  to  revive,  and 
then  so  imperfectly,  that  it  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  our  readers  that  we  should  take 
up  the  thread. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Thou  It  fly  ? — as  easily  may  reptiles  run  * 
The  gaunt  snake  once  hath  fix'd  his  eyes  upon ; 
As  easily,  when  caught,  the  prey  may  be 
Plucked  from  his  loving  folds,  as  thou  from  me. 
No,  no ;  'tis  fix'd — ^let  good  or  ill  betide, 
Thou'rt  mine  till  death,  till  death  Mokauna*s  bride  1 

Veiled  Prophet. 

It  was  a  soft  and  beautiful  night :  the  moon 
shone  so  brightly  in  the  clear,  deep,  mellow 
skj,  that  the  lamps  of  London  looked  squalid 
in  her  beams ;  and  even  in  that  home  of  artifi- 
cial sensations,  her  pure  chastened  light  wakened 
in  the  breasts  of  many  some  recollection  of  the 
scenes  of  nature.  By  far  the  greater  number, 
however,  this  glorious  sight  was  unperceived  or 
disregarded.  Some  hurried  on  to  the  midnight 
revel  and  the  crowded  room,  as  if  nothing 
purer  or  more  animating  were  within  the  reach 
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of  man.  Some  crept  along  to  the  haunts  of 
vice,  as  if  there  were  neither  moon  nor  stars  to 
witness  their  unhallowed  orgies;  while  others 
plodded  their  weary  way  to  misery  and  home, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  had  not  the 
means  of  making  their  way  anywhere  else.  To 
neither  of  these  three  classes,  however,  belonged 
two  men,  who  upon  this  night  might  have  been 
seen  strolling  arm-in-arm  along  some  of  the 
darker  and  least  frequented  streets  in  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  they  both  partook  in 
some  degree  of  the  two  latter. 

The  taller  and  elder  of  the  two  might  be 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age  ;  but,  what* 
ever  his  years  might  be,  he  was  evidently  old  in 
proportion  to  them.  There  was  the  undefinable 
air  of  a  foreigner  slightly  clinging  to  him  still ; 
but  it  was  neither  the  lively  eye  of  the  French* 
man,  nor  the  dark  complexion  of  the  Italian : 
his  was  rather  of  that  fiur  though  now  faded  hue 
which  marks  the  more  northern  nations.  His 
brow  had  some  traces  of  care  and  anxiety,  if 
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not  of  want  and  endurance ;  jet  his  light  blue 
ejes  still  occasionally  gleamed  with  an  expres- 
sion that  seemed  to  set  snffering  pretty  much  at 
defiance,  not  in  sternness,  but  in  recklessness. 
His  dress  was  clerical,  but  had  seen  its  better 
days. 

His  companion  might  have  been  some  twenty 
years  younger, — a  dark,  meagre,  but  good-look- 
ing Frenchman.  He  seemed  but  lately  imported 
from  the  land  of  his  forefathers ;  indeed,  from 
the  tone  of  his  conversation,  his  anxious  inqui- 
ries into  the  customs,  habits,  and  manners  of 
the  country  in  which  he  now  found  himself,  and 
his  probable  chance  of  success  therein,  he  seemed 
to  be  but  just  arrived. 

^*  And  so  you  would  coimsel  me  to  return  to 
la  belU  France,'*'*  he  said,  addressing  his  compa- 
nion, ^'  and  seek  for  loaves  and  fishes  there  ?^^ 

The  clergyman  took  snuiF.  **  Mafot,  ouiy  mon 
ami.  The  surgeon  of  a  French  regiment  that 
fought  so  boldly  against  the  Holy  Alliance  is 
not  likely  to  have  much  success  here.      If  you 
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found  it  di£Scult  to  get  employment  there  at 
present,  here  you  will  find  it  impossible ;   for 
these  bites  English  not  only  hate  Nap  and  his 
adherents  with  all  the  rancour  of  ultra-loyalists, 
but  with  the  &r  more  venomous  hatred  of  inferior 
minds  to  a  great  and  powerful  rival.      Sacri  !  if 
I  thought  some  former  passages  in  my  life  were 
forgotten,  I  don''t  know  but  I  should  myself  re- 
turn there  too,  even  at  this  late  hour,  where  I 
spent  many  a  merry  year  C  (his  blue  eye  laugh- 
ed and  emitted  a  spark  of  hidden  fire  ;)  *^  for, 
somehow,  twenty  or  thirty  years^  residence  in 
the  fogs   of   England  does   not    render  one^s 
French  more  fluent,  especially  to  one  not  origi- 
nally native  ;  and  these  d — d  English  are  be- 
coming so  knowing  upon  our  hands,  that  they 
set  up  to  detect  bad  French,  and  to  talk  of  pa- 
tois and  provincial  accents.^ 

"  But  you — you^  Monsieur,  the  clever  and 
the  enlightened,  and  almost  a  Frenchman,  what 
can  you  have  to  fear  from  fastidiousness  itself?^ 
^^  Good  sooth,   my  friend,  a  great  deal :  fa- 
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shions  change  in  dialect  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. I  am  now  almost  an  Englishman :  one'^s 
ears  become  brutalized  by  their  guttural  tones 
ever  dinning  into  them ;  and  for  cleverness 
and  all  that,  I  had  only  too  much  of  it  for  the 
age  in  which  I  lived.  Trust  me,  it  is  safer 
for  a  man  to  be  a  little  behind  than  a  great 
deal  before  his  fellow-men  :  in  the  one  case,  they 
will  turn  to  help  him  up ;  in  the  other,  they  will 
conspire  together  to  crush  him  down.  I  was 
obUged  to  hide  my  Ught  under  a  bushel  in 
this  beef-eating,  malt-drinking  country.  Bah  ! 
their  intellects  are  as  heavy  as  their  food,  and 
I  do  believe  their  brains  grow  as  &t  as  their 
paunches.'** 

^'  And  with  such  an  opinion  of  them,  why 
did  you  not  leave  them  long  ago  ?^ 

«  Pour  des  raisons^  mon  ami^  pour  des  ratsons  /" 
making  a  plajrful  lunge  with  his  forefinger  at  his 
companion'^s  side.  ''  Sacri  !  know  you  not  that 
I  used  my  brains  a  little  too  freely  at  one  time  in 
Paris,  and  found  it  convenient  to  make  my  bow  ?*^ 
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^*  I  know  but  Utile  of  your  history,'"  replied 
the  young  man,  ^'  although  your  suBter^s  son.  She 
advised  me,  when  our  party  got  undermost,  to 
fly  to  you,  and  seek  my  fortune  imder  your 
protection*  in  England.  She  told  me  nothing, 
save  of  your  great  genius,  worth,  and  learning ; 
and  so,  nu  voila^  monsieur  r  taking  off  his  hat, 
with  the  bow  peculiar  to  a  Frenchman,  which 
always  seems  to  say  ^^  You  see  how  polite  I 
amT 

^<  Ah,  poor  Celine  !^  exclaimed  the  elder, 
^^  she  eyer  thought  partially  of  me.  Well,  well ; 
she  would  wonder  at  the  world  and  despise  it,  if 
she  saw  me  now.  But  we  will  not  think  of  these 
things. — Will  you  take  snuff? — Time  was,  in- 
deed, when  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  of  all  sort^ 
either  of  the  medical  trade  like  yours,  or  the 
maitrea  dt  Franfais^  like  me,  were  a  rarity  here, 
and  during  the  war  could  only  be  gathered  en  pri-^ 
9onniera.  But  now  ^^  now  parbleu!  they  are 
swarming  like  locusts :  and,  at  this  moment,  a 
man  unpen  paasi^  like  myself,  is  obliged  to  have 
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recourse  to  dyeing  his  hair,  and  gluing  on  a  mou* 
stachey  to  prove  he  has  not  had  time  to  forget, 
or— be  forgotten.  I  sometimes  think  now  of 
trying  how  £Eur  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  of 
English  might  senre  my  turn  in  France.*^ 

'^  Have  you  still  any  friends  remaining  there  ?^' 
^'  Humph !   why,  I'^m  not  so  sure  of  that. 
There  is  one,  indeed,  who  ought  to  be  my  friend 
in  his  prosperity,  as  only  good  luck  saved  him 
from  being  my  companion  in  adversity.     Had 
you   asked   me  the   question  a  month  ago,  I 
should  certainly  have  answered  No ! — ^for  to  the 
many  applications   I   felt  myself  justified    in 
making  to  him  for  assistance,  I  never  received 
any  answer  but  silence,  which  in  this  case  could 
scarcely  be  taken  for  consent.    However,  to  my 
very  great  amazement,  about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  I  had  given  up  all  hopes,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  my  friend  and  quondam  pupfl,  assur- 
ing me  of  his  deep  interest  in  me,  and  add- 
ing,  (doubtless   par    hasard^)  that  hp  wanted 
my  asfflstance  in  procuring  him  lodgings  in  Lon- 
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don,  whither  he  was  coming  immediately  on 
some  business  which  required  equal  despatch 
and  secrecy.  Hither  he  came  indeed;  but, 
save  sharing  my  lodging,  and  giving  me  a 
share  of  his  meals  while  he  remained,  I  have  as 
yet  to  take  either  his  *  interest  or  ^principle* 
upon  trust — ^ha  !  ha  !  However,  he  is  to  be  with 
me  again  in  a  few  days ;  and  as  I  have  got  a 
rein  half-way  at  least  over  his  neck  at  present, 
I  may  count  so  surely  on  some  douceur  as  will 
enable  me  to  give  you  some  supper   to-night. 

So,  come  along! But,  hey !  morbleu  !  what^s 

this  ?^^  he  exclaimed,  as  they  came  within  sight 
of  his  squalid  dwelling;  ^^A  carriage  at  my 
humble  door  at  this  time  of  night!  and  four 
foaming  horses !  Surely  it  cannot  be  him  re- 
turned already  ? — And  yet — stop  you  here,  my 
friend,  a  moment,  until  I  run  on  and  see ;  and 
should  I  enter  the  house,  you  must  seek  your 
supper  elsewhere  for  this  night — ^ha  !  ha!— but 
never  droop  for  it.  Here^s  my  last  sixpence, 
and  come  to  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow. 
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Hah  !  mafoiy  it  is  himself — I  see  him  clear- 
ly now,*"  he  continued,  as  he  ran  towards  the 
door.  *^  And,  in  God^s  name  !  what  is  that  large 
bundle  he  is  lifting  out  ?-— By  this  moonlight,  it 
is  a  woman !  Then  he  actually  has  succeeded. 
Hey  !  for  better  days! — presto ! presto  r  and  he 
arrived  at  his  own  door  just  as  the  unfortunate 
Oertrude  was  carried,  in  that  deep  and  deadly 
slumber,  into  the  house,  and  laid  upon  the  mi- 
serable remains  of  a  sofa  which  the  room,  caUed 
by  courtesy  a  parlour,  afforded,  until  a  bed 
could  be  prepared  for  her. 

De  TEspoir  took  the  opportunity  to  confide 
to  his  former  tutor,  Edelstein,  what  had  taken 
place.  There  was,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  that 
between  them  already,  which  enabled  him  not  to 
shrink  from  reposing  such  confidence  in  him; 
and  yet,  he  did  him  injustice  if  he  expected  not 
to  shock  him.  Edelstein  was  both  grieved  and 
shocked  by  the  transaction,  in  the  most  favourable 
light  in  which  De  TEspoir  could  place  it ;  but 
it  was  his  feelings  only  that  retained  any  tinge 

c  6 
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of  their  original  amiable  tendency — ^bis  inteUects 
and  principles  were  alike  withered  and  gone, 
De  TEspoir  promised  him  competence  if  he 
should  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  for  his  co- 
operation was  necessary :  Edelstein  forbore  all 
remonstrance,  and  agreed  with  him,  that  all  that 
now  remained,  eyen  for  Gertrude^s  sake,  was  to 
make  her  his  wife  as  speedily  as  possible. 

'^  And  this  office  you  must  perform  for  us,  my 
friend;^ 

The  tutor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^'  It  is 
so  long  since  I  practised,  that  I  haye  foigotten 
my  trade.'*' 

<'No  matter;  we  will  not  be  too  critical. 
But  a  ceremony,  howeyer  mutilated,  must  pass 
between  us,  or  I  shall  neyer  get  her  out  of  this 
d — d  country ;  and  if  I  did,  she  would  raise  a 
mutiny  in  the  yessel,  and  haye  me  thrown  oyer- 
board  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  way  of  retali- 
ation.^ 

"  Is  the  young  lady  so  yery  pious,  then  ?'" 
*^  Oh,  she  is  just  eyerything  that  will  giye  ui 
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trouble,  I  fear  !^  replied  De  TEspoir,  casting  an 
anxious  glance  into  futurity.  '^  Hang  me  !  if  I 
know  what  to  expect  from  her,  after  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  violence  of  her  feelings  ;  and  since  I 
dare  not  here  attempt  a  legal  marriage,  all  I  can 
do  is  to  marrj  her  illegallj,  and  keep  that  little 
deficiency  a  secret  from  her,  until  I  shall  have  it 
in  my  power  to  make  her  the  amende  honorable.'''^ 

'*  But  suppose  you  change  your  mind,  and 
never  make  it  P^ 

^'  My  good  Ekielstein,  men  have  changed  in 
their  love  to  woman,  cooled  in  their  hate  to 
man,  and  forgotten  even  their  thirst  for  ven- 
geance ;  but  when  were  they  known  to  change  in 
their  desire  for  wealth  ?  Wealth  to  the  mind 
of  man  may  be  considered  what  the  central  gra*  j 

vity  is  to  matter :  other  powers  may  weaken  its 
effects  and  render  them  less  strong  in  one  per-  i 

s<m  than  in  another ;  but  it  is  still  the  grand  im-  i 

mutable  principle  of  our  nature ;  and  the  pro- 
]>ortion  of  those  who  resist  it,  are  as  the  bodies 
which  fly  upwards,  compared  to  those  of  tlie 
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opposite  tendenc J.  No,  no ;  this  is  a  sweet  and 
pretty  girl,  little  as  you  can  see  of  her  now  as 
she  lies  there  wrapped  up  in  my  trayelling-doalL: 
but,  belieye  me»  she  is  &ir  enough  not  to  scare 
one  firom  the  possession  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
— >that  is,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  liyres 
of  our  money.  Think  of  that,  monami !  and  talk 
of  my  cooling  towards  her  I" 

^*  Think  of  it,  you,  my  count ;  and  remember, 
that  you  can  never  touch  a  penny  of  it  except 
by  a  prompt  and  legal  marriage.^ 

De  TEspoir  laughed  a  short  contemptuous 
laugh.  ^^  And,  in  good  and  sober  truth,  thinkest 
thou  me  such  a  hot-headed  boy  as  to  run  the 
risk  I  have  run  with  any  other  view  ?  When 
didst  thou  see  me  even  in  early  youth  yield  to 
my  passions  beyond  my  control  ?'' 

"  (Test  vraif  ce  ripest  que  trop  vrai  r  retorted 
the  other,  with  quite  as  much  contempt,  but  of 
another  kind.  De  FEspoir  despised  his  soft- 
ness, —  he  detested  De  PEspoir^s  heartless- 
ness. 
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But  it  suited  neither  of  them  to  quarrel  at 
present ;  and  the  landlady  here  entering  to  carry 
away  Gertrude  to  the  room  now  hastily  pre- 
pared for  her,  gave  time  for  the  angry  feeling 
of  the  moment  to  subside. 

The  tutor  resumed,  as  if  the  little  digression 
had  not  been  made, — ^^  But,  granting  that  I  can 
rake  up  &om  the,  old  lumber-room  of  my  brains 
sufficient  prayers  to  suit  our  purpose,  are  you 
sure  that  she  will  not  still  rebel;  and  if  we  force 
the  golden  ring  upon  her  finger,  in  return  slip  a 
hempen  one  upon  our  necks  ?^ 

De  TEspoir  almost  felt  it  upon  his  own  al- 
ready, and  looked  with  a  kind  of  envy  at  that 
of  his  friend,  which  made  him  not  unwilling  to 
bring  it  to  the  same  leyel. 

^^  No,^  he  said ;  ^'  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  young  lady  hates  me.  We  have  hi- 
therto been  excellent  friends;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  extremity  she  cast  herself  into  my 
arms  from  her  &ther  and  lover.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  something  at  the  moment  that  de- 
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dared  that  it  was  more  from  fear  of  tbem  than 
loTe  to  me,— or  rather,  an  appeal  to  me  to  explain 
matters  for  her,  which  in  other  circnmstances  I 
should  hare  found  it  difficult  to  resist.  But,  b€ 
it  as  it  may,  I  think  I  have  now  arguments 
enough  to  use,  aided  by  her  present  drcum- 
stances,  to  induce  her  to  submit  quietly  to  be- 
come Countess  de  TEspoir :  her  own  large  for- 
tune I  touch  that  minute,  and  show  my  gra* 
titude  to  you  ;  and  I  shall  behave  so  prettily  to 
her,  that  I  dare  say  her  &ther  (who,  aUre  hoik, 
is  nearlyas  young  and  twice  as  stout-looking 
a  fellow  as  myself,)  will  add  a  few  livres  more 
to  it  in  sheer  thankftdness.  But  we  must 
not  lose  an  hour  in  getting  out  of  this,  for 
at  this  very  moment  there  is  a  hue-and-cry 
after  us.*" 

'^  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  were  both  safe  out 
of  this  poor  house  at  all  events  !  But  nothing 
can  be  settled  until  the  young  lady  wakes  from 
her  lethargy :  pray  Heaven  you  have  not  drug- 
ged the  dose  too  strongly  !^ 
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'^  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  are  a  coward  since 
that  little  accident  in  Paris ;  but  I  assure  you  I 
went  exactly  by  your  orders.'' 

The  tutor  shrank  with  some  appearance  of 
horror  at  the  unfeeling  allusion.  ^^Ay,  ever 
thus,  ever  the  same — wishing  to  shift  the  burden 
off  your  own  shoulders ;  but  you  fail  to  make 
me  take  it  now.  If  you  only  did  as  I  desired 
you,  the  young  lady  will  wake  again ;  if  not,  the 
blood  be  on  your  own  head !  And  so,  good 
night.''  And  they  shook  hands  and  parted 
with  every  appearance  of  cordiality. 

No  language,  not  even  when  assisted  by  her 
own  fearful  shudderings,  and  varying  colour  at 
the  recollections  of  that  dreadful  moment,  could 
succeed  in  conveying  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
state  of  Gertrude's  mind  when  she  wakened 
the  next  morning,  raised  her  throbbing  temples 
from  her  pillow,  and  looked  about  her  upon  a 
wretched  room,  still  more  wretchedly  provided. 
It  is  almost  trite  to  ask,  who  has  not  felt  the 
deadly  weight  upon  the  heart,  when  one  first 
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awakes  after  a  few  hours^  oblivion  of  some  re- 
cent calamity,  before  memory  has  had  time  to 
re-collect  the  scattered  particulars  ? — ^yet  there 
is  no  other  way  in  which  the  reader  can  put 
himself  even  partially  in  poor  Gertrude^s  place. 
Happily  few,  very  few,  have  had  to  recall  a 
calamity  like  hers. 

On  first  awaking,  she  hastily  sat  up  in  her 
bed,  pushed  back  the  soiled  and  shabby  curtains, 
then  her  own  stray  ringlets  from  before  her 
eyes,  in  hopes  of  finding  that  all  she  saw  was  but 
the  lingering  of  some  hideous  dream.  It  would 
not  do,  however  :  there  was  no  delusion ;  she  was 
in  some  strange  and  frightful  place.  She  look- 
ed on  the  sleeves  of  her  night-dress ;  they  were 
not  of  the  kind  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 
She  tore  off  her  night-cap,  and  examined  it  to 
see  if  it  corresponded  in  strangeness  with  all  the 
rest : — alas !  but  too  fully  ! 

She  could  not  long  remain  forgetAil  of  the 
event  that  had  taken  place  through  her  instru- 
mentality.    On  recalling  it  to  her  mind  and 
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looking  around  her,  her  first  idea  was  that  she 
was  in  a  prison  !  A  violent  palpitation  seized 
her,  and  threatened  her  with  suffocation.  She 
endeavoured  to  scream,  hut  had  not  power ;  and 
a  train  of  nervous  sensations,  increased  by  the 
laudanum  which  De  TEspoir  had  compelled  her 
to  swallow  almost  at  the  moment  he  carried 
her  from  the  arbour,  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly,  that  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow, 
almost  believing  that  she  had  left  the  abode  of 
men  and  was  given  up  to  demons. 

She  had  lain  in  this  pitiable  state,  despairing 
and  heartbroken,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  opening  of  the  room-door  aroused  her 
by  bringing  with  it  hope  of  relief.  Again  she 
started  up,  and  to  her  utter  amazement  per- 
ceived the  Count  de  FEspoir  coolly  enter  her 
chamber!  Covered  with  confusion,  her  first 
impulse  was  to  conceal  herself  from  his  view, 
and,  burying  her  head  in  the  bedclothes,  it 
was  not  until  he  had  several  times  adjured  her 
by  everything  solemn  and  serious  to  allow  him 
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to  converse  with  her  for  a  moment,  that  she 
answered,  **Then  be  so  good  as  to  retire 
until  I  dress  and  come  to  the 
room !'' 

^^  Nay,  Gertrude,  this  is  childish,  —  idle. 
You  know,  love,  that  yon  are  mine  now  and 
for  ever  !^' 

The  unfortunate  girl  forgot  her  confusion  and 
every  other  feeling  in  these  frightM  words,  and 
once  more  starting  up,  with  burning  cheek  and 
flashing  eyes  she  exclaimed,  *'  Call  my  &ther ! 
call  my  father  instantly !  or  take  me  to  him  this 
moment  •^-^  this  very  moment  !^^  and  she  flung 
her  arms  wildly  over  her  head. 

De  FEspoir  seized  one  of  her  hands,  and  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  beside  her,  implored  of  her  to 
compose  herself. 

'^  But  where  am  I  ?  Tell  me  where  I  am  i^ 
she  reiterated,  breathing  very  rapidly.  "  Where 
am  I  ?  and  why  am  I  insulted  by  your  presence 
in  my  chamber  F^^ 

«  I  8haU  retire,  Gertrude,  if  you  wiU  promiae 
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to  compose  younelf,  and  to  allow  me  to  speak 
rationally  to  you  when  yon  are  dressed  !'* 

'^  Retire,  at  all  events,  if  yon  please.  Dress- 
ed !  Yes,  I  shall  certainly  dress ;  but  it  will  be 
to  fly  to  my  father  and  my  betrothed  husband/^ 
she  added,  gaining  courage  from  desperation. 
^*  Leave  me  instantly,  and  let  me  get  ready  to 
set  out  r 

De  TEspoir  suppressed  a  fiendish  smile,  and 
complied  with  her  command  to  leave  the  room, 
but  waited  impatiently  without  until  she  had 
made  her  hasty  toilette.  The  moment  she  open^ 
ed  her  door  to  seek  a  sitting-room,  he  met  her, 
and,  taking  her  hand,  implored  of  her  to  waive 
idle  ceremony  where  everything  was  at  stake ; 
and  as  the  house  they  occupied  did  not  afford 
a  sitting-room^ — ^it  having  been  converted  into  a 
bed-room  for  him  and  Edelstein,  who  still  occu- 
pied it, — to  permit  him  to  converse  with  her  in 
the  apartment  she  had  just  quitted. 

Gertrude,  seeing  no  alternative,  was  forced  to 
comply;  but  it  was  with  an  air  of  the  most 
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haughty  dignity  that  she  re-entered  the  cham- 
ber, took  her  own  seat  upon  the  window,  and, 
pointing  to  the  only  chair  the  room  contained, 
intimated  her  permission  to  De  FEspoir  to  sit 
down  also.     In  spite  of  his  heartless  effrontery, 
he  was  for  an  instant  almost  awed  by  this  new- 
feature  in  his  youthful  victim.    It  was  but  for  a 
moment,  however,  that  he  could  yield  to  so  hbt- 
tural,  so  salutary  a  feeUng.     It  not  only  passed 
away,  but  he  determined  to  indemnify  himself 
for  its  transitory  existence,  by  humbling  to  the 
earth  her  who  had  occasioned  it.     He  was  pru- 
dent, however,  even  in   his  revenge,  and  re- 
solved not  to  defeat  himself  by  any  such  violent 
measures  as  should  drive  Gertrude  to  despair, 
unless  he  found  that  none  others  would  succeed. 
In  this  spirit,  instead  of  accepting  the  seat  so 
haughtily  offered  to  him,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  at  Gertrude'^s  feet,  and,  bewailing   ^Mn 
good  set  phrase^  the  unhappy  termination  of  her 
experiment,  as  he  now  took  care  especially  to 
term  it,  he  disclosed  the  story  of  his  long  and 
hopeless  passion ! 
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Oertrude  heard  him  make  this  declaration 
with  the  most  loathing  indignation.  At  the 
mention  of  her  brother^s  death  she  wept  npt 
and  fainted  not  again.  Her  feelings  were  now 
wrought  too  highly,  without  one  softening  mix- 
ture, for  either ;  and  almost  eyerything  was 
merged  in  the  horror  and  amazement  of  the  si- 
tuation in  which  she  found  herself.  At  the  men- 
tion of  De  TEspoir^s  passion  a  new  light  seemed 
to  burst  upon  her  mind,  and  she  literally  be- 
lieved it  a  flash  from  hell,  tinging  with  its 
lurid  hue  the  whole  deadly  transaction.  She 
heard  him  in  perfect  silence  to  the  end:  she 
felt  too  sick  to  speak ;  but  the  moment  he 
paused,  without  the  slightest  comment  upon  all 
she  had  heard,  she  merely  replied  with  calmness 
and  decision,  '*  Well !  now  be  pleased  to  let  me 
see  my  father.^' 

De  FEspoir  was  absolutely  disconcerted  by 
her  self-possession.  He  endeavoured  to  recall 
to  her  recollection,  and  with  tenfold  exaggerar 
tion,  the  indignation  of  her  father  and  her  lover. 

"I  know  it, — I  know  it  all,'*  she  answered 
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with  the  same  apparent  composure :  *'  it  is  in- 
deed all  I  remember  since  ihe  one  dreadfiil 
moment;  but  I  know  likewise,  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  their  indignation  conld  ontliye  one 
moment,— -it  was  onlj  grief  that  made  them 
mad.  One  word  from  my  lips  will  set  them 
right ;  or,  if  not,  death  at  their  hands  will  be 
welcome.  Take  me  to  them  instantljf^-or 
rather,  I  shall  go  to  them  myself.^ 

She  rose  and  endeavoured  to  pass  him.  He 
seized  both  her  hands,  and  gently  but  deter- 
minately  replacing  her  npon  her  seat,  he  affected 
to  struggle  a  good  deal  with  his  feelings  before 
he  could  bring  himself  to  intimate  to  her  the  ex- 
act position  in  which  she  now  stood  respecting 
the  &tal  experiment.  At  length,  appearing  to 
make  an  effort  oyer  himself,  he  said  :— 

*' Gertrude,  you  know  not  how  you  stand 
with  your  &ther ;  you  know  not  how  much  cir- 
cumstances are  against  you :  you  know  little  of 
the  science  with  which  you  tampered  ;  but  they 
will  make  it  their  business  to  inquire  deeply  into 
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it.  Trust  yourself  to  me ;  you  have  not  another 
friend :  let  me  become  legaUy  so,  and  I  will  pro- 
tect yon  against  the  world.^ 

"Never!  so  help  me  Heaven,  never!  Re- 
lease my  hands  this  moment !  Oh,  Oodfrey ! 
Godfrey ! — No ;  rather  would  I  drag  out  the  re- 
mainder of  my  wretched  life  in  the  cell  of  the 
maniac,  or  sink  at  once  into  my  grave,  —  than 
owe  my  existence  to  becoming  your  wife  !^ 

^  These  are  professions  which  all  can  make,"^ 
replied  De  TEspoir  coldly,  irritated  by  the  aver- 
sion she  evinced  towards  him,  "  but  we  see  few 
who  can  stand  the  test ;  especially— especially, 
mademoiselle,  when  their  own  consciences  like- 
wise stand  up  against  them.**^  And  he  looked  on 
her  with  a  sardonic  smile,  and  eyes,  the  dark 
malignity  of  which  nearly  scared  away  the  little 
remains  of  reason  which  she  was  strugg^g 
hard  to  retain ;  and  which  the  various  agita- 
tions she  had  undergone,  and  the  banefiil  drugs 
that  had  been  administered  to  her,  barely  left 
her. 
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'*  What  do  yon  mean  P*^  khe  asked,  starii^ 
on  him  with  amas^neni. 

^*  Whjy  I  simplj  mean  this :  that  die  rery  ee- 
sence  of  animal  magnetism  is  the  trttf  of  the 
magnetizer ;  and  that  the  e£bct  is  uever  injn- 
rions,  or  at  least  fiital,  when  his  intention  is 
pore.*" 

Gertnide  was  still  at  a  loss  to  understand  him^ 
and  again  asked  what  he  meant. 

'^  In  two  words,  then,  I  mean,  that  I  subjected 
yon  to  too  gieatatrial — too  great  a  temptation. 
The  advantages  aoeming  to  you  from  your  bio« 
ther'^s  death  were  so  great,  that,  unknown  per- 
haps even  to  yourself,  ^-  at  least  certainly  I 
belieye  unacknowledged, — your  will  operated  to 
hU  destruction  H 

By  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the 
world,  where  so  many  are  ready  to  vilify  our 
best  intentions,  and  constantly  to  mismiderstand 
them,  and  who  have  consequently  learned  the 
necessity  of  being  satisfied  with  the  meiu  comt 
acia  recti ;  —  by  the  mathematician,  who  stifles 
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imagination  with  the  weight  of  proof ;— or«  by 
the  hardened  sinner,  who  has  seared  his  con- 
science nntil  it  has  lost  all  ontward  sign  of  sensi- 
bility ; — ^by  each  of  these,  and  perhaps  by  many 
others,  the  yiUanons  suggestion  of  De  TEspoir 
would  haye  been  treated  with  the  contempt  it  me- 
rited. But,  to  the  delicate  mind,  hitherto  watched 
with  tenderness  and  care ;  to  the  young  heart, 
taught  to  look  to  the  approbation  or  displeasure 
of  others  for  its  rule  of  right,  simply  because 
others  are  severer  critics  than  ourselves;  but, 
above  all,  to  her  whose  nerves  had  been  shatter- 
ed and  excited  to  the-very  utmost, — ^it  sounded 
like  the  denunciation  of  an  avenging  God, 
through  his  minister  of  wrath  ! 

She  leaned  back  upon  her  seat  with  glaring 
eyes  and  quivering  lips.  Her  mouth,  throat, 
and  tongue  became  dry  and  parched.  She  shut 
and  opened  her  hands  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, in  time  to  her  gasping  breath  ;  and  having 
continued  thus  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  glaring, 
on  De  FEspoir,  she  fell  heavily  forwards.     He 
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caught  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  the  bed, 
on  which  he  laid  her,  and  left  the  room  in  search 
of  wine.  She  did  not  faint ;  and  when  he  re* 
turned,  and  held  some  wine  to  her  lips,  she  not 
only  swallowed  it,  but  eagerly  drank  off  the 
remainder,  perhaps  hoping  this  time  at  least 
the  draught  he  offered  might  do  its  work  surely. 
She  suffered  her  head  to  &31  back  upon  the 
pillow;  and  as  De  TEspoir  anxiously  leaned 
over  to  see  if  she  had  fainted,  she  suddenly 
burst  into  a  loud  and  maniacal  laugh,  —  it  was 
the  very  yoice  of  misery !  it  was  absolute  de- 
spair laughing  at  its  own  excess  ! 

De  rEspoir^s  feelings  at  this  moment  were 
far  from  enviable.  Already  the  doubt  had 
come  across  him,  even  before  quitting  Beauton 
Park,  whether  he  had  not  undertaken  too  des- 
perate a  game,  and  every  hour  was  tending  more 
than  the  last  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  tool  he  had  chosen  :  that, 
meek,  gentle,  and  complying  as  Gertrude  seem- 
ed in  ordinary  intercourse,  her  feelings  were 
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deep  and  fixed,  and  the  very  reveree  of  passive. 
Even  now,  when  he  had  struck  the  last  blow 
on  which  he  depended  for  success,  instead  of 
the  puny  terror  of  conviction  and  of  punishment 
which  he  had  hoped  would  have  led  her  to  seek 
refuge  in  his  arms,  he  saw  only  the  deep  work- 
ings of  a  morbid  and  excited  conscience. 

He  contemplated  her  countenance  and  whole 
person  contracted  in  misery  before  him,  and 
for  one  moment  the  thought  came  across  him 
to  despatch  her  back  to  her  &mily  and  make  his 
escape.  But  then,  could  he  hope  that  Gertrude 
would  not  betray  him,  and  that  they  would  not 
search  him  out  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  for  vengeance  ?  He  believed,  indeed^  that 
Vandeleur  might  pass  it  over,  but  the  &ther — 
the  father  could  not !  And  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  Either  condign  punishment,  or  at 
least  the  loss  of  the  sort  of  ^touch-and-go' 
character  which  he  had  still  contrived  with 
some  adroitness  to  preserve.  His  ruin  were 
effected  equally  in  either  way ;  and  wmid  he  then 
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oonsuxnmate  it? — would  he,  after  having  run  all 
the  risk,  endured  all  the  suffering  and  aonoj- 
ance — would  he  now  shrink  from  reaping  the 
advantages  which  were  ahready ,  he  believed,  with- 
in his  readi,  because  there  yet  remained  a  few 
brambles  to  pudi  aside  ?  The  thought  was  dis- 
missed as  soon  as  formed. 

He  turned  once  more  to  Gerhrude,  and  endea- 
voured to  take  her  hand  in  order  to  soothe  her ; 
but  the  shriek  with  which  she  snatched  it  from 
him,  and  the  look  of  terror  with  which  she  ex- 
amined it,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  &ngs  of  a  wild 
beast,  convinced  him  that  to  persevere  fiurther 
at  present  were  to  drive  her  to  actual  insanity. 
Even  he  was  almost  struck  with  pity  when  he 
perceived  that  the  last  blow  he  had  given  was 
so  deadly,  that  the  poor  victim,  all  wretched  as 
she  was,  no  longer  presumed  to  ask  to  be  taken 
to  her  father:  but  whatever  effects  sudi  pity 
might  have  produced  in  other  circumstances, 
in  the  present  case  he  reminded  himself  that 
self-preservation  was  his  paramount  duty.     He 
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detennined  to  make  Oertrade  his  by  any  means 
in  his  power,  and  then  trnst  to  circumstances 
for  reconciling  her  to  her  fate. 

With  this  view  he  songht  Edelstein ;  informed 
him  frankly  of  Gertmde^s  repugnance  to  the 
match,  and  consulted  with  him  what  measures 
were  the  safest  for  him  to  pursue. 

^^  I  must  leave  England  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,^^  he  said ;  ^^  and  in  order  to  do  so,  should 
present  myself  for  my  passport  instantly :  but 
the  lady  should  appear  also  ;  and,  in  good  sooth, 
she  is  in  no  state  to  do  so,  nor  is  it  quite  safe 
for  me.  Come,  Edelstein,  you  who  have  been 
here  so  long  and  ought  to  know  their  ways,  can 
you  give  me  no  assistance  ?^ 

•'  Why,  I  do  happen,  not  by  being  here  so 
long,  but  by  the  chance  of  a  fiimily,  of  which  the 
children  had  long  been  my  pupils,  going  to  the 
Continent,  to  know  the  routine  of  these  matters, 
as  I  asnsted  them  in  such  preparations.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  lady  to  appear, 
in  ordinary  cases,  to  procure  a  passport ;  but, 
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perhaps  tlie  circninstaiice  of  a  Frenchman  cany- 
ing  off  an  Englieh  wife  might  make  them  more 
particular.  Leet  it  shoiild  be  so.  111  idl  yoo 
what  you  must  do.  Have  you  notieed  our  land- 
lady's daughter  who  came  in  to  prepare  break- 
&st  for  us  ?  Would  she  do  at  all  to  personate 
your  fair  one  ?  You  are  aware  the  desoriptioiis 
are  always  very  liberal  likenesses ;  in  general,  if 
the  eyes,  hair,  and  height  do  not  absolutely  con- 
trast, it  is  enough.*" 

^^Why,  in  that  case  she  might  do;  for  I 
see  she  has  dark  hair  and  light  eyes,  like  this 
poor  girU  But  then  she  must  conceal  her 
cherry-cheeks,  and  'act  the  invalid  to  the  very 
— deatk,  I  will  say,  instead  of  life ;  for  I  see 
Oertrude  must  be  dosed  again  in  order  to  be  got 
on  board.^ 

^<  Indeed  !  Are  matters  so  very  bad  ?  Think 
you  not  it  is  a  desperate  business,  to  say  the 
least  ?    Suppose  she  die  on  board  ?^ 

*^  The  least  said  is  the  best,^  answered  De 
TEspoir  with  some  irritation.    *^I  cannot  now 
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draw  back  if  I  would.  She  is  in  no  state  to  re- 
turn to  her  friends  jnst  now ;  and  wait  here  for 
her  recovery  I  dare  not,  even  were  I  the  chick- 
en-hearted fool  yon  would  make  me ; — ^my  own 
affairs  all  upset,  my  money-matters  arranged 
for  a  long  absence  from  Paris :  do  you  think 
me  mad,  or  are  you  dotiug  yourself?^ 

^^  Neither,  De  F  Espoir.  But  the  truth  is  this, 
that  both  for  your  sake  and  my  own,  I  must  in- 
sist upon  your  taking  into  consideration  the 
chance  of  this  girl  djring  of  grief  or  terror,  or 
both,  when  she  wakes  from  her  second  dose  and 
finds  herself  with  you  on  the  high  seas.  You  will 
not  call  that  success,  and  my  reward  will  be 
forgotten.'' 

"  What  the  devil,  then,  is  to  be  done  P''  asked 
De  r  Espoir,  who  knew  that  Edelstein  had  at 
least  the  right  of  might  to  give  his  opinion,  for 
he  had  the  power  of  betraying  him ;  ^^  what  do 
you  advise  P— -or  rather,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  what  remains  to  be  done  P'' 

A  thought  had  entered  the  brain  of  Edelstein. 
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He  was  not  naturallj  of  a  selfish  character,  but 
his  difficrdties  had  taught  him  to  consider  bis 
own  advantage  before  all  things.  Accoidingij^  bis 
motives  in  the  proposal  he  was  now  about  to  make 
were  of  a  mixed  nature.    He  truly  felt  for  Oer- 
trude^s  misery:  even  by  DeTEspoir^s  own  ac- 
count he  gathered  that  an  affectionate  young 
girl  had  been  made  the  instrument  of  death  to 
her  brother,  and  was  then  to  be  carried  abroad 
to  a  strange  country,  and  forced  to  marry  the 
man  who  had  done  this  deed  by  her.    The  ease 
was  pitiable  enough.    Then  if  she  died,  he  knew 
how  little  hold  he  should  have  upon  De  FEspoir, 
whose  promise  indeed  in  that  case  would  be  null 
and  void ;  as,  except  some  vague  intimations  rf 
present  gratuity,  always  seconded  by  '  the  sear- 
city  of  present  supplies,^  his  specific  reward  was 
to  be  contingent  upon  De  FEspoir^s  receiving 
the  girPs  fortune :  but  then,  it  was  to  be  splen- 
did in  consideration  of  the  delay. 

Edelstein  had  long  lost  s:^ht  of  all  his  own 
family  connexions;  but  when  his  sister^s  son 
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threw  himself  upon  him  for  assistance  and  ad> 
vice,  however  lightly  he  affected  to  treat  the 
matter,  the  chord  of  nature  still  vibrated  at  his 
heart ;  and  he  was  ashamed  and  sorry  that,  with 
talents  and  some  good  feeling,  he  had  not  the 
means  of  serving  him  either  by  money  or  by  in- 
terest :  even  his  vanity  was  a  little  piqued  when 
the  young  man  frankly  told  all  his  mother  had 
led  him  to  expect. 

When  Edelstein  first  asked  De  TEspoir  what 
he  proposed  to  do  in  the  event  of  Oertrude^s 
dying  on  the  passage,  his  chief  design  was  to 
suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  pro- 
ject altogether.  So  &r  he  was  disinterested. 
But  so  lightly  seated  was  the  feeling,  that  the 
moment  De  PEspoir  asked  *^  And  what  the 
devil  can  I  do  ?^  the  thought  struck  him,  '^  Take 
a  physician^s  opinion  ;^  and  it  required  but  one 
step  farther  to  think  that  a  physician  to  accom- 
pany them  was  just  the  thing  required,  and  that 
his  nephew  Dumoulin,  was  just  the  person. 
From  this  moment  he  abandoned  all  thoughts 
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of  di«Biiadiiig  De  TEspoir  from  the  enterprise* 
and  even  determined  to  allow  his  taking  the 
yonng  man  with  him  to  go  in  part  payment  of 
the  promised  reward.  He  was  the  more  de- 
lighted with  this  project,  as  De  PEspoir  talked  of 
going  to  America  for  some  time,  nntil  he  shotdd 
have  bronght  Gertnide  into  training,  as  he  caUed 
it;  and  Edelstein  knew  that  if  Dumonlin  conid 
hope  for  success  anywhere,  it  might  be  there  : 
&rther,  he  was  especially  well  pleased  to  haye 
a  {Hend  at  court,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  financial 
department.  All  that  now  remained  was  how 
to  break  this  matter  to  the  count. 

"  Well,^*  resumed  the  latter,  as  Edelstein  re- 
mained meditating  for  some  minutes, — **  Well, 
what  have  you  to  suggest  ?  for  you  are  plotting 
something.  I  tell  you,  I  am  a&aid  to  go  to  the 
office  myself  for  a  passport';  for  now  that  three 
days  are  well  nigh  gone  by,  if  those  people  of 
hers  are  not  more  indifferent  than  I  can  beheve 
flesh  and  blood  to  be,  they  will  be  lying  in  wait 
for  me  just  where  they  know  I  must  go.    Could 
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you  not  get  some  friend  to  do  this  office  for 
pie?  Have  you  never  a  dark^  good4ookiug 
fellow  in  the  circle  of  your  acquaintance  ?^^  he 
asked  jocnkurlj,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  the  cloud 
he  saw  still  deepening  upon  Edelstein^s  open 
brow :  it  would  not  do,  howeyer. 

**  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  De  FEspoir,''  he 
said ;  ^*  I  do  not  like  this  business.  It  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  comply  with  your  wishes.  My 
own  nephew,  as  dark  and  as  good-looking  a» 
you  are,  is  on  the  spot  and  at  my  command ; 
but  d-— n  me !  (and  thaf's  an  English  oath  which 
ought  to  mean  a  great  deal,)  if  I  like  to  have 
much  more  to  do  with  this  business.  But,  at  all 
events,  I  tell  you  no  passport  is  required  to  get 
from  hence  to  America.^ 

'^  Ay ;  but  I  told  you  I  would  not  venture 
to  take  shipping  here  for  America.  The  dose 
will  take  us  safe  to  some  French  port,  and  from 
thence  I  can  contrive  to  get  in  some  friendly 
French  vessel  to  America :  but  this  girl's 
waking   in  a  vessel  conmianded  by  an  Eng- 
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lighman  woald,  as  I  said  before,  be  tlie  sigoai 
for  mj  bemg  made  food  for  fidiea,  if  not  finr 
themselyee.  So,  c<Hne,  Eldekioii,  awaj  with  ihia 
coquetting:  in  two  words,  is  tUs  nephew  cf 
yours  to  be  trusted  ?^ 

"In  two  words,  then,  I  shaD  not  try,^  said 
Edelstein,  m  his  coldest  and  most  determined 
manner;  which  was  so  much  the  more  impres* 
sire,  as  it  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  yerj 
rarely  assumed. 

De  TEspoir  regarded  him  a  moment  with  a 
look  of  deep  and  searching  inquiry ;  iq>parently 
he  came  to  some  decision,  for  he  totally  altoed 
his  tone  from  the  sort  of  cajolery  he  had  adopt- 
ed, and  with  a  look  and  manner  quite  as  de- 
termined as  that  of  Edelstein,  he  said,  *'  Hans 
Edelstein,  you  and  I  have  known  each  other 
too  long  to  quarrel  now  on  a  pretence  of  prioh 
ciple  :  in  one  word,  then,  since  two  did  not  suit 
you,  what  is  your  nephew'^s  price  ?^ 

"  In  one  word  then,  that  you  take  him  with 
you.     Let  him  watch   over    this    unfortunate 
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creature'*8  health  for  both  our  sakes;  for,  I  assure 
you,  /  caa  anticipate  the  possibility  of  her  dying 
of  the  effects  of  all  this.  Let  him  try  his  for- 
tone  in  the  New  World  under  the  name  of  your 
trayelling  physician ;  and,  in  consideration  of  all 
this,  and  of  a  small  sum  of  ready  money  now  to 
myself,  I  will  not  exact  the  foil  amount  of  the 
sum  I  am  to  receive  out  of  the  girPs  fortune. 
Think  well  before  you  decline  this  proposal; 
for  though  you  may  know  my  circumstances  too 
well  to  think  I  could  afford  to  forget  self-in- 
terest altogether,  yet  believe  me  there  is  no 
worse  friend  for  an  unprincipled  man,  De 
TEspoir,  than  one  just  a  degree  better  than 
himself.'^ 

"  By  Heavens  I  believe  it  !'*'  said  De  TEspoir 
bitterly ;  "  I  believe  what  you  mean,  though 
I  would  put  it  in  other  words,  and  say  there 
is  no  worse  friend  for  a  wise  man  than — ^a 
fool." 

Edelstein,  whose  temper  was  imperturbable, 
coolly  replied,  ^*  In  the  qualities  which  consti- 
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tate  that  latter    diaracter,    donH  fbiget — ob- 

De  VEBpm  ground  his  teeth  ;  but  still  the 
objectionfl  to  qdanelling  with  Edelst^  could 
not  be  ground  away,  and  after  a  few  minutes^ 
moody  sQence  to  digest  the  surprise,  he  finaDy 
consented  to  the  proposaL  After  all,  Gkrtnide^s 
preservation  was  or  ought  to  be  his  own  main 
object ;  and  the  mere  hct  of  spending  a  little 
moro  money  when  necessary,  was  not  a  mis- 
fortune that  De  TEspoir,  abstractedly,  dreaded 
as  much  as  some  others  might  do. 

The  two  friends,  now  apparently  perfect 
friends  again,  were  discussing  the  matter  in 
very  different  moods  from  that  in  which  it 
was  first  proposed,  and  had  even  advanced 
to  chuckling  and  laughing  heartily  in  antici- 
pation of  future  success  and  eiyoyment,  when 
a  slight  rustling  in  the  hall  arrested  their 
attention. 

^^  Aro  not  the  women  both  out  P^'  asked  i>e 
TEspoir  hastily. 
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^^  They  are  :  I  saw  them  out  myself,  and 
there  is  no  one  else  in  the  honse,^  answered 
Edelst^,  astonished  likewise  at  the  noise. 

^^  There  is,  by  Heaven  V^  exclaimed  De  TEs- 
poir ;  and,  springing  over  the  table,  he  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  discorered  Gertrade  softly 
endeavoniing  to  open  the  hall-door !  She  de- 
sisted the  moment  he  approached,  in  hopeless 
terror ;  and,  without  either  of  them  uttering  a 
word,  she  suffered  him,  without  an  attempt  at 
resistance,  to  lead  her  into  the  room  he  had  just 
quitted.  The  only  sound  that  escaped  her  was 
such  a  sigh  as  might  be  called  a  sobbing  sigh. 

Nothing  could  be  more  heart-rending  than 
her  appearance.  She  was  pale,  cold,  and  sub-> 
dued-looking.  The  unnatural  excitement  had 
exhausted  itself;  and  if  she  had  not  died  from 
the  reaction,  she  at  least  retained  only  such  a 
semblance  of  life  as  might  be  imparted  by  an 
effect  of  galvanism :  an  occasional  violent  con- 
vulsive start,  without  any  apparent  cause,  was 
not  inconsistent  with  this. 
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Edetston  rose  at  h^  entraaee  ;  and  altkoagb 
it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  possible  te 
have  presented  her  to  a  stfanger*8  eye  under 
more  personal  disadvantages  than  al  the  presoit 
moment ;  yet  sach  was  the  chiselled  beanij  of 
her  featores,  the  Inxmiance  of  her  bright  hair, 
and  the  pecoliar  air  of  yonth   and  innoeenee 
diffnsed  over  her  whole  person,  that  the  G^erman 
was  stmck  with  pity,  adminition,  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  same  moment,  and  remained  stand- 
ing in  a  kind  of  respectfbl  embaifasnnent,  feel- 
ing himself  for  the  first  time  guilty  towards  her. 
She  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  him ;  bnt 
when  De  PEspoir  brought  a  chair  behind  h» 
and  attempted  to  place  her  in  it,  she  yielded  to 
the  morement  and  sat  down.     Her  eyes  had 
lost  all  expression,  and  die  blinked  and  opened 
them  repeatedly,  as  blind  persons  sometimes  do. 

De  TEspoir,  instinctively  fedling  the  eflbet 
produced  on  Edektein,  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
address  her.  At  last  he  asked,  *^  Where  were 
yon  going,  mademoiselle  ?^ 
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"  To  my  father,^  very  fSedatly  but  di«h 
tinctly. 

"  But  he  would  not  receive  you." 

^^  Perhaps  aot."    Another  sigh. 

"  And  then  ?" 

No  answer.  This  question  was  beyond  the 
present  enfeebled  state  of  her  mind.  De  FEs- 
poir  resumed. 

**  To  your  lover,  perhaps  ?^ 

No  answer  still;  but  a  momentaiy  tinge 
upon  her  cheek  showed  that  she  understood 
him. 

*'  But  he  too  qpumed  you,  Gertrude. — Ger^ 
trude,  will  you  not  speak  ?  You  have  no  friend 
in  the  world  but  myself,*^**  (the  poor  girFs  teeth 
were  heard  to  chatter ;)  ^^  let  me  become  your 
husband.  This  gentleman  is  a  clergyman  ;  he 
will  unite  our  hands." 

He  knelt  to  take  hers.  She  did  not  with- 
draw it,  and  only  shut  and  opened  her  eyelids 
more  rapidly.  <'  Why  do  you  not  speak,  my 
Gertrude  P"  he  asked  soothingly. 
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She  muttered  very  low  and  very  quickly 
in  reply,  *^  Because  I  am  trying  to  keep  myself 
composed,  that  I  may  not  go  mad.^^ 

De  TEspoir  and  his  friend  exchanged 
glances. 

^<  But  if  you  would  sufier  me  to  soothe  you, 
Gertrude  ?  if  you  would  accept  my  affection — 
my  caresses  P^^  and  he  attempted  to  put  his  ann 
round  her  waist. 

If  the  little  animation  Oertrude  had  hitherto 
exhibited  through  this  scene  might  be  attributed 
to  a  galvanic  effect,  or  something  at  least  of  life 
without  volition,  the  spring  with  which  she  now 
evaded  the  contamination  of  De  TEspoir^s  em* 
brace  might  have  given  the  idea  that  all  the 
energy,  and  all  the  volition  she  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, had  been  reserved  for,  and  concentrated 
in  that  movement,  ^e  rushed  to  the  door,  but 
finding  it  locked,  she  looked  over  her  shoulder 
for  a  moment  inquiringly,  though  very  wildly, 
into  the  stranger'^s  countenance ;  and  &ncying  she 
saw  something  like  pity  there,  she  flew  towards 
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SI,  and  catching  him  by  the  arm  to  support 
ir  shaking  firame,  she  said  with  a  look  and 
ne  that  might  have  moved  a  stoic,  ^^  Take 
le  to  mj  &ther  !^^ 

Edelstein  gazed  npon  her  with  infinite  com- 
asaion.  She  immediately  perceived  it,  and, 
BkUing  on  her  knees  before  him,  she  clasped  her 
inns  round  his,  and  in  the  softest  accents  of 
mtreaty  reiterated,  ^<  Do,  ah  !  do ;  for  the  Ood 
of  mercy'^s  sake,  do  !^ 

Nothing  in  grief  or  terror  could  be  more 

beautiful  than  Oertrude  was  at  that  moment. 

A  shawl,  which  she  had  wrapped  about  her  for 

her  departure,  had  fallen  off;  and  as  she  still 

wore  the  dress  in  which  she  had  appeared  at 

dinn^  for  the  last  time  in  her  father^s  house,  her 

exquisite  arms  and  neck  were  uncovered,  except 

where  her  hair  now  streamed  about  them :  the 

new  excitement  had  tinged  her  pale  cheek,  and 

her  lips  were  slightly  apart  firom  the  eagerness 

of  entreaty,  and  her  head  was  thrown  a  little 

back,  and  her  lovely  young  face  was  turned  up 
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towardfl  his,  with  all  her  ardent  soul  struggiof 
through  it. 

Edelstein  was  sensibly  affected,  and  cast  a 
look  of  appeal  to  De  FEspoir;  but  the  armov 
of  the  latter  la&g  of  gold,  and  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  melted.  He  could  not  indeed 
be  blind  to  Gertrade^s  charms,  but  thejr  served 
only  to  reconcile  him  once  more  to  what  lie 
had  almost  begmi  to  think  was  a  hard  bar- 
gain ! 

He  feared  to  approach  her,  however;  but 
making  a  sign  to  Edelstein,  who  seemed  lost  in 
pity  and  admiration,  to  raise  and  replace  her  on 
her  chair,  he  assamed  a  colder  and  ukote  de^ 
termined  manner  than  he  had  yet  exhibited 
towards  her,  and  informed  her  that  this  foolery 
must  haye  an  end ;  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  that  he  could  no  longer  be  trifled  with ;  in 
short,  that  unless  she  consented  at  once  to  be- 
come his  wife,  so  as  to  stand  between  him  and 
her  father^s  resentment,  he  would  never  repeat 
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the  offer,  but  cany  her  out  of  England  within 
an  hour. 

'^  And  if  I  do  con§[ent  P^^  asked  the  poor  girl, 
loedug  in  a  moment  the  tinge  of  colour  which 
excitement  had  lent  to  her  cheek,  but  at  the 

•  

efame  time  innocently  believing  that  De  PEspoir 
had  at  last  betrayed  unwarily  the  real  motives 
for  his  wishing  to  marry  her,  and  welcoming 
anything  rather  than  his  hateful  love, — <*  And 
if  I  do  consent  P^ 

**  OH,  if  you  do,  dear  Gertrude, — why,  if  you 
do— -^ 

She  looked  to  Edelstein  with  eyes  that  asked 
an  answer:  his  were  careftiUy  averted.  She 
stood  up,  and  seizing  his  arm,  forced  him  to  let 
his  eyes  meet  hers.  The  momentary  wish  (or 
at  least  the  hope)  of  softening  De  FEspoir, 
which  the  poor  girl  had  caught  in  them  before, 
was  vanished  now,  and  had  given  place  to  un- 
mixed compassion  for  an  inevitable  &te.  At 
one  glance  she  perceived  the  change :  she 
breathed  quickly  for  an  instant — ^looked  once 
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more  at  him — let  go  his  ami — and,  dropping  her 
head  upon  her  breast,  sank  into  her  chaiiy  and 
seemed  to  give  up  all  hope. 

From  that  moment  she  became  less  and  less 
collected.  De  TEspoir  perceived  her  critical 
state,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  con- 
summating his  yillanous  purpose.  He  repeated 
his  desire  for  her  consent  to  an  immediate 
union. 

"  And  if  I  do  ?^  she  replied  again,  but  in  a 
weak,  almost  imbecile,  whining  voice,  and  with- 
out raising  her  head. 

He  felt  it  was  no  time  either  to  exaspemte 
her  feelings  any  farther,  or  to  strain  at  trifles 
for  himself.  ^^  If  you  do,*"  he  said  unhesitating- 
ly, *'  I  will  take  you  back  to  your  fether.*** 

'^  Indeed  !^  she  exclaimed,  now  looking  up ; 
"  how  soon  ?^ 

"  Oh,  inmiediately.'" 

She  pressed  her  hand  on  her  brow.  ^^  Then 
I  think  I  will ;  I  think  I  ought,— «t  least,  I 
believe  so.    Ood !    I  am  losing  my  senses  l^ 
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she  shrieked  out ; — ^aud  stood  up  hastily,  turning 
deadly  pale,  but  sank  or  rather  fell  into  her 
seat  again. 

De  TEspoir  flew  to  support  her.  She  could 
not  spring  from  him  again,  but  she  turned  away, 
shrieking,  "  No— no— no'!  I  say  yim  are  not 
to  touch  me.  Mind  your  oath !  Even  if  I 
die  in  your  house,  yimr  hand  must  not  close 
my  eyes,  or  even  bear  my  pall.  Ha  !  ha  ha  f 
An  auspicious  wedding! — Wedding?  Monster! 
fiend  !^  she  said,  her  beautiful  fistce  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  distorted  with  rage  and 
hatred,  ^'  remember  your  oath  I  And  if  I  do  sell 
my  hand  from  Godfrey,  remember,  you  are  that 
moment  to  take  me  to  Herbert.^^  She  had  ex- 
hausted herself,  and  she  fell  fainting  into  De 
FEspoir^s  arms. 

Edelstein  was  assiduous  in  his  endeayours  to 
revive  her,  and  took  occasion,  while  she  lay 
senseless,  once  more  to  urge  De  TEspoir  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  altogether,  and  to  en- 
gage some  woman,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
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circumstances,  to  take  the  wretched  girl  to  her 
family. 

De  TEspoir  cast  on  him  a  look  of  mingled 
wrath  and  scorn.  ^'  1^11  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Edelstein,''  he  said ;  "  by  the  g —  G —  !  if  you 
repeat  this  trash  but  once  more,  I  shall  take 
my  own  measures  without  your  assistance. 
We  are  man  to  man  here,  and,  by  G —  !  I  will 
take  your  life,  or  let  you  have  mine,  imless  you 
at  once  and  without  farther  higgling  perform 
the  ceremony  the  moment  she  is  capable  of 
answering.  Swear  to  me  this  moment,^  he 
said,  suddenly  letting  go  his  hold  of  Gertrude, 
and  seizing  Edelstein  by  the  throat,  his  eyes 
flashing  fury  almost  to  frenzy,—"  swear  to  me, 
by  whatever  you  hold  sacred  in  heaven  or  hell, 
that  you  will  second  me  like  a  man,  and  make 
your  own  fortune  and  mine,  or  I  shall  dash  you 
to  the  earth,  and  crush  you  like  a  worm  !^ 

De  TEspoir  was  an  athletic  man,  and  E!del- 
stein  the  contrary.  Had  the  latter  until  now 
even  imagined  himself  his  match,  the  first  grip 
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of  his  hand  would  have  convinced  him  of  his 
error.  He  made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  but 
betrayed  not  any  alarm.  He  smiled  with  well- 
assumed  calmness,  and  at  once  said,  as  he 
gently  attempted  to  free  himself  from  De  TEsr 
poir,  "  Softly,  my  friend,  softly :  you  are 
surely  beside  yourself.  I  swear  to  everything 
you  wish.  I'^m  sure  I  had  motives  enough  to 
induce  me  to  it  before ;  but  I  now  tell  you,  if 
that  will  satisfy  you,  that  I  will  marry  you  to 

9 

her  whether  sh«  ^n  speak  or  not.  My  soft 
moods  donH  last  long ;  so,  in  God^s  name,  let  us 
to  work.  Remember,  JDumoulin  is  yet  to  be 
spoken  with,  and  the  passports  to  be  procured ; 
and  I  would  you  were  out  of  my  house  one 
and  all."" 

De  PEspoir  examined  his  countenance  for  a 
moment :  he  saw  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  ; 
the  momentary  gleam  of  virtuous  compassion 
had  again  passed  away.  He  released  him  fit>m 
his  grasp,  and  they  again  turned  their  attention 
upon  Gertrude.    • 

VOL.    III.  B 
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In  a  few  minuteB  she  leyived ;  but,  thougii 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around  her  on 
them  both,  she  lay  still  and  quiet  as  if  £poai 
exhaustion.  With  the  excitation,  part  of  the 
confusion  and  bewilderment  of  her  intellectB 
had  subsided  also. 

De  TEspoir  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
moment  to  hare  the  ceremony  performed.  For 
this  purpose  he  began  once  more  in  gentle  and 
soothiDg  accents  to  promise,  that  the  moment 
it  was  completed  he  would  carry  her  to  her 
father.  She  was  now  sufficiently  collected  to 
see  the  absurdity  of  this  promise,  and  aceord- 
ingly,  fiuntly,  but  most  determiaately,  declared 
she  never  would  consent  to  be  married  to 
him. 

<«  Then  you  know  the  consequences,  made- 
moiselle ?^^ 

^  No  consequences  can  ensue  so  dreadful  as 
that  would  be.^ 

^^  Don'^t  reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
how  vainly  you  flatter  yourself  in  that.*^ 
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"  Do  what  yau  will,  I  never  will  be  acces- 
sarj  to  my  own  perdition  here  and  hereafter. 
While  I  am  free,  there  is  still  at  least  hope.^ 

^'Hope  is  proverbially  a  flatterer,^^  replied 
De  TEspoir  coolly.  ^^  It  mnst  be  something 
more  than  hope  that  will  enable  your  friends  to 
find  yon  ont  in  the  remote  and  distant  country 
to  which  I  shall  instantly  convey  yon,  and  hide 
yon  there  for  my  own  security.'** 

The  poor  girPs  breathing  became  evidently 
impeded  by  terror  at  this  threat ;  but,  think- 
ing it  her  best  plan  to  seem  determined,  she 
endeavoured  to  suppress  all  signs  of  emotion. 
Alas!  could  die  deceive  such  interested  ob- 
servers? 

*'  Then  it  must  be  done^  and  without  farther 
trifling  or  delay,'^  said  De  PEspoir,  addressing 
his  friend ;  and  added,  as  if  in  pursuance  of 
a  preconcerted  plan,  ^*  Edelstein,  call  up  that 
coach  which  is  waiting  for  us :  and  you,  madam, 
excuse  the  violence  to  which  you  compel  me  ;'' 
and  so  saying,  he  seized  Gertrude's  shawl,  which 
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lay  on  a  chair,  and  throwing  it  over  her  head, 
prepared  to  &sten  it  so  as  to  prevent  her  call- 
ing for  assistanee. 

The  bait  took.  The  unhappy  girl,  in  spite 
of  her  previous  exhaustion,  sprang  up,  and 
made  eonvulsive  and  frantic  efforts  to  free  her- 
self; calling  out  at  the  same  time,  ^*  Spare  me  ! 
save  me  !  I  consent  to  everything  if  you  iviU 
take  me  to  my  father  !^  De  FEspoir,  whose 
only  object  was  to  frighten  her,  no  sooner  heard 
these  words,  than  he  suffered  her  to  succeed  in 
throwing  the  shawl  from  her  head.  Such  was 
the  effect  upon  h^  nerves,  that  she  gasped  fear- 
fully, as  if  already  half-suffocated.  The  wild 
and  heart-rending  excitement  returned,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  was  little  better  than  a 
maniac. 

To  conceive  Oertrude^s  situation  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  recall  all  that  she  had 
suffered  in  mind  and  body  for  the  last  two  days. 
Food  had  never  crossed  her  lips,  and  her  only 
drinks  were  those  best  calculated  to  excite  and 
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bewilder  her  intellects.  It  may  be,  that  many 
women,  in  similar  circumstancefl,  would  have 
had  presence  of  mind  to  remain  qniet  said  col- 
lected, xmtil  some  opportunity  should  offer  for 
claiming  protection  from  the  laws  of  her  country, 
or  the  compassion  of  her  feUow-cieatures ;  but 
the  young  and  innocent  girl,  hitherto  watched 
and  tended,  if  not  with  fondest  solicitude,  at 
le.ast  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  idea  of 
danger  or  of  suffering  like  the  visions  of  a  dream, 
or  the  tale  of  a  romance  -^  something,  in  short, 
which  never  could  come  near  to  her — ^was  wholly 
unprepared  for  it  when  it  did  come,  and  could 
neither  judge  of  its  extent  or  remedy.  She  was 
&r  from  deficient  either  in  moral  courage  or  in 
physical  endurance ;  but  her  mind  and  strength 
together  undermined,  she  lost  all  guidance  of 
herself.  She  neither  hnew  where  she  was,  nor 
what  had  brought  her  there.  She  had  as  yet  be- 
held no  living  being  but  Ker  evil  genius  and  his 
colleague  ;  and  when  she  could  think  at  all,  she 
very  naturally  thought  either  that  her  father 
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and  lorer  had  abftndoned  her  to  her  &fe,  ifr 
else  that  die  was  spirited  awaj  somewhere  be- 
yond their  reach.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
world,  or  in  the  next,  that  she  dreaded  80 
mach  as  De  TEspoir^s  love ;  and  probably,  had  he 
continued  in  that  strain,  she  woold  eren  have 
suffered  herself  to  be  carried  abroad  and  buried 
alive,  rather  than  have  consented  to  marry  him. 
But  when  he  artfully  gave  as  a  reason  for  his 
pressing  the  suit,  that  she  might  j^ove  a  shield 
between  him  and  her  father^s  resentment,  die 
thought  it  better  even  to  incapacitate  herself 
from  ever  becoming  the  wife  of  the  man  she 
loved,  than  continue  in  the  power  of  him  she 
feared  -and  hated,  even  by  suffering  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  to  pass  between  her  and  that  dread- 
ed one.  in  short,  she  now  grasped  at  the  pro- 
posal, as  a  drowning  wretch  wiU,  when  terror 
has  bewildered  his  judgment,  relax  his  own 
useftd  and  rational  e&brts,  to  seize  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  the  enemy  who  has  pushed 
him  into  the  whirlpool. 
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De  rEqxnr  baetened  to  avail  himself  of  the 
sacceds  <yf  his  plan,  ere  the  paroxysm  of  terror 
had  again  time  to  subside.  He  made  a  sign 
to  Edelslein  to  approach ;  and,  taking  Oer^ 
trader's  hand,  intimated  to  her  that  the  ceremony 
was  about  to  commence.  A  fearful  shiver  ran 
through  her.  '^  Down !  down  on  jomr  knees 
then  r  Ae  said  rery  wildly,  "  and  swear  you 
will  take  me  to  my  father  instantly  r 

De  PEspoir  indulged  her  by  going  through 
the  form  she  prescribed,  and  then  rose  to  go 
through  that  he  considered  much  more  import- 
ant. He  placed  himself  by  Oertrude^s  side, 
while  she,  with  glaring  eyes,  and  hair  dashed 
back  from  either  temple  alternately,  as  if  to 
cool  them,  rapidly  repeated  the  words  Edel- 
stein  dictated  to  her  from  an  o^d  prayer-book 
of  his  landladyX  but  concluded  every  sentence 
with  the  words  ^^in  order  to  be  taken  to  my 
father  ;^  as  if  .by  adding  that  clause  she  could 
either  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his  tow,  or  in- 
validate her  own. 
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The  ceremony  proceeded,  however,  wiUMmt 
farther  interruption  than  these  words,  until  De 
FEiSpoir  attempted  to  place  his  own  ring  upon 
her  finger.  She  stmggled  against  it  for  an 
instant;  but,  as  he  succeeded,  die  shrieked 
aloud,  ^^  Oh,  Godfrey  !  Godfrey  !^  and  relapsed 
again  into  a  second  fidnting  fit. 

Here  was  another  chasm  in  her  narratiTe  to 
the  duchess.  From  that  moment  she  had  not 
the  fidntest  recollection  of  any  circumstanoe 
that  befel  her  until  she  recovered  her  senses  six 
months  afterwards  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

That  fatal  tow,  howe'er  so  rashly  giveD^ 
Is  calmly,  deeply  registered  in  heaven. 
Nor  all  the  tears  that  breaking  hearts  can  weep 
Avail  t&at  page  in  Lethean  drops  to  steep : 
All  other  woes  some  remedy  may  claim^ 
Save  that  whose  only  cure  were  guilt  and  shame ! 

Akonymous. 

DuMouLiN,  the  nephew  of  Edelstein,  was 
but  too  happy  to  accept  the  offer  that  was  made 
to  him  to  accompany  the  Connt  de  FEspoir  and 
his  lady  to  America.  Enough  of  the  story  was 
confided  to  him,  by  De  FEspoir^s  consent,  to 
explain  the  circumstances  that  conld  not  be 
concealed ;  and  the  yonngman  was  too  wary  to 
pretend  that  he  suspected  more. 

De  FEspoir  succeeded,  with  his  assistance,  in 
procuring  passports  for  himself,  his  invalid  wife, 
and  travelling  physician,  in  a  vessel  going  to 
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France,  and  from  thence  he  found  no  difficnlty 
in  embarking  for  America.  The  state  into  which 
Gertrude  had  now  fallen  favoured  his  schemes 
to  the  utmost  of  his  wishes.  Instead  of  the 
wild  yehemence  that  had  hitherto  characterised 
her  despair,  she  revived  from  the  last  fiiinting 
fit  only  to  a  state  of  listless  and  silent  exhaus- 
tion ;  there  was  no  &rther  occasion  to  excite  her 
nerves,  and  therefore  she  was  suffered  to  remain 
almost  in  the  stiUness  of  death.  Food  was  offer- 
ed to  her,  but  she  neither  accepted  nor  rejected 
it,  or  seemed  indeed  conscious  for  what  purpose 
it  was  offered.  De  PEspoir  was  content;  he 
saw  at  once,  that  while  she  continued  in  this 
quiescent  state  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
having  her  conveyed  on  board. 

When,  however,  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
another  night  passed  over  without  her  seeming 
to  wish  for  food,  or  attempting  even  to  utter  a 
word,  he  became  alarmed  for  her  life,  and  has- 
tened to  procure  for  her  such  delicacies  as  he 
thought  might  tempt  her  appetite. 
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I^e  need  not  have  been  so  fastidious  then  ;  the 
unfortunate  girl,  all  derailed  aa  she  was  by  the 
excess  of  her  sufferings,  had  yet  begun  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  these  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  excitement  of  her  nerves  subsided. 
When  De  TEspoir  himself  brought  food  to  her 
bedside,  though  too  weak  to  raise  her  own  hand 
to  her  lips,  she  even  greedily  devoured  that 
which  he  presented  to  her.  She  was,  however, 
too  &r  gone  for  it  to  do  more  than,  support  life  : 
either  reason,  or  all  power  of  exerting  it,  was 
fled  ;  and  she  continued  to  lie  in  a  state  remark- 
ably like  that  into  which  her  poor  brother  was 
thrown  by  the  fatal  accident  which  first  led  to 
all  the  misery  that  had  ensued. 

In  this  state  she  was  carried  on  board,  imre- 
sisting,  and  probably  imconscious  of  the  circum* 
stance.  Her  bodily  organs  were,  however, 
unimpaired ;  and  under  the  kind  and  judicious 
treatment  of  her  young  physician,  who  became 
deeply  interested  in  one  so  lovely  and  so  gentle, 
the  exhaustion  was  soon  removed  by  suitable 
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nomiBliment  aod  medidiies.  But,  abs  !  it  wag 
in  Tain  he  watched  for  the  retmn  of  her  reaaoo. 
Probably  the  sbrange  and  ahnning  envmn- 
stances  of  finding  heiself  in  a  ship  at  sea, 
sarronnded  only  by  atraogeis  and  her  cniel 
peraecntor,  had  oonfiimed  the  temporary  alie- 
nation. However  this  may  be,  by  the  time 
they  arrived  in  the  New  Worid,  she  was  a  wild 
and  raving  maniac. 

Nothing  conld  exceed  De  TEspoir^s  de- 
spur,  when  week  after  week  passed  over,  and 
neither  Domonlin  nor  any  other  medical  man 
whom  he  consulted  gave  him  assurance  of  any 
amendment.  He  tried  eveiy  remedy,  however 
expensive,  which  held  ont  to  him  the  slightest 
hope ;  and  himself  treated  Gertrade  for  some 
time  with  the  soothing  tenderness  that  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  essential  for  her. 

At  length,  jnst  as  De  FEqpoir^s  patience 
was  well  nigh  exhausted,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  influence  of  a  clear  American  winter, 
or  whether  it  was  only  now  that  the  system 
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that  had  been  pnrsaed  with  her  began  to  take 
effect,  a  sudden  improyement  became  evident 
in  Oertrnde^s  disorder,  and  from  the  moment 
that  it  appeared  to  yield  at  all,  her  recovery 
proceeded  with  a  rapidity  which  could  only 
hare  been  the  result  of  her  youth,  and  hitherto 
perfect  health. 

As  it  was  at  this  point  that  she  was  enabled 
to  continue  her  narrative  to  the  duchess,  we  shall 
again  have  recourse  to  her  own  expressions. 

"  And,  oh,  God !  oh,  God  !^^  she  exclauned, 
after  mentioning  the  first  perfectly  lucid  interval 
that  she  recollected,  ^^  there  need  have  been  no 
place  of  punishment  created  for  the  wicked  if 
all  could  suffer  here  what  I  suffered  then  !  One 
thing  after  another  began  to  strike  me  as  strange; 
and  I  was  near  relapsing  into  madness  from  very 
amazement  on  recovering  from  it.  God  !  when 
I  first  heard  myself  familiarly  addressed  as  Ma- 
dame Lapin — for  he  had  again  changed  his  name 
—and  found  myself  considered  as  the  wife  of  the 
Count  De  FEspoir)— -oh  !  I  could  madden  again 
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over  the  recoUection  of  that  hour  !-^And  jet  it 
was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  to  that  whk^ 
succeeded.     I  had  some   faint  glimmering  le* 
membronee  of  a  frightful  ceremony  which  had 
been  forced  upon  me ;  but  now,  in  my  recovered 
senses,  I  made  known  my  determination  not  to 
abide  by  it — ^to  haye  its  legality  at  least  disputed. 
Alas !  alas !  why  did  I  betray  my  intentions  ere 
I  had  recoyered  sufficient  strength  of  mind  Uk 
resist  the  consequences  which  the  disclosure  of 
them  brought  upon  me  !    But  I  knew  not  my 
own  lingering  weakness  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  I  am  lost  for  ever  !^ 

Here  she  burst  into  agonizing  sobs ;  and  the 
duchess  tenderly  soothing  her,  and  ming^g  her 
tears  with  hers,  besought  her  to  be  comforted, 
and  to  mention  what  the  consequences  were  to 
which  she  alluded,' for  that  as  yet  nothing  had 
appeared  to  prevent  her  sham  marriage  from  be- 
ing set  aside. 

''  Alas !  alas  !  no ;  it  cannot,  cannot  be  !^  she 
sobbed  out.  *^  Oh  !  duchess,  I  can  scarcely  bring 
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mjwit  to  tell  70a  what  ensaed.  Forget,  oh  ! 
do,  dearest,  kindest  lady, — ^forget  the  artificial 
differences  between  ns ;  let  me  treat  yon  really 
as  a  dear  friend,^  she  said,  with  imploring  eyes, 
'^  or  I  shall  break  my  heart,  or  go  mad  again.^ 

The  duchess  was  deeply  affected,  and  threw 
her  arms  aronnd  her.  Gertmde  pressed  her  to 
her  heart,  and  laying  her  head  npon  her  shoulder 
sobbed  forth,  ^*  Oh  !  duchess,  Ae,  he — the  cmel 
one,  the  monster,  tdd  me  that  our  marriage,  if 
not  strictly  binding  by  the  laws  of  England,  was 
solenmized  in  the  eyes  of  Gtod  by  a  real  clergy- 
man ;  and  whispered  me,—- oh  !  duchess,  that^ 
that  I  should  only  bring  down  eternal  in&my  on 
a  being — that  was  yet  unborn,  by  any  attempt 
to  invalidate  the  ceremony  l^  She  buried  her 
face  yet  deeper  in  the  duchesses  bosom,  and  the 
burning  of  her  temples  penetrated  through  its 
covering. 

After  a  short  pause  she  resumed.  ^'  Ah  !  how 
is  it  that  people  can  ever  expect  that  language, 
composed  when  the  mind  is  at  ease  and  the  feel- 
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ings  at  refit,  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  miseiy 
of  which  the  hnman  heart  is  sosceptible !  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  feding,  ex- 
perienced by  another,  to  equal  the  horror  of  mine 
at  that  moment :  I  really  do  believe,  that  had  it 
been  less  dreadfol,  less  overpowering,  less  mad- 
dening, I  shonld  have  better  resisted  the  pro- 
posal with  which  he  followed  it  np  —  namely, 
the  having  onr  marriage  solenmized  over  agam ; 
giving  as  a  reason  for  this,  to  any  one  who  shonld 
necessarily  be  informed  of  the  drcomstance,  that 
we  had  previously  been  married  by  a  clergyman 
of  one  persuasion  only,  and  that  as  his  and  mine 
differed,  we  were  anxious  to  have  the  ceremony 
repeated.  Let  it  show  you  the  state  of  sullen  de- 
spair into  which  his  communication  had  thrown 
me  in  the  shattered  state  of  my  nund,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  even  eagerly  cau^t  at  this,  and 
we  were  formally  married  that  evening  !^ 

The  duchess  with  difficulty  restrained  a 
scream  of  horror  at  this  irrevocable  step ;  but 
Gertrude  felt  her  involuntary  start. 
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"  Ay,  it  is  but  too  true  P  she  cried ;  "  I  was 
still  half  a  maniac,  at  least  utteriy  weakened  in 
judgment ;  and  lost,  as  I  believed  myself  to  be,  I 
saw  no  object  in  rejecting  the  proposal.  But, 
oh,  God !  had  1  been  as  I  am  now,  I  might  have 
known  that  it  was  all  a  deep  and  dreadful 
fidsehood.  Yes,  yes !  that  has  been  spared 
to  me !— it  was  all  a  deep  and  dreadful  false- 
hood !  I  never  relapsed  again  into  absolute  in- 
sanity ;  but  the  sight  of  my  cruel  persecutor,  to- 
gether with  all  the  returning  recollections  which 
his  presence  so  forcibly  recalled,  for  some  time  had 
such  an  effect  upon  me,that  my  physiciana  feared 
confirmed  convulsions  or  death  from  it,  and  I 
was  released  from  his  visits  until  my  health  was 
perfectly  restored.  He  was  unaffectedly  de- 
lighted at  this,  as  it  seemed  to  promise  him  the 
harvest  for  which  he  had  so  hardly  laboured, 
and  which  I,  fool  that  I  was !  never  even  thought 
of,  until  he  began  to  hint  about  my  writing  to 
my  father,  and  seconding  him  in  his  claims  for 
my  fortune.  This  I  positively  refused  to  do.  To 
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betray  over  to  the  punishment  he  had  deserved 
the  man  to  whom  I  had,  however  madly,  given 
my  marriage  vows,  was  what  I  eertainly  never 
coald  think  of  doing;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
suffer  either  my  father  or  Godfrey  to  heliere  that 
I  had  voluntarily  become  his  wife,  would  be,  I 
felt,  a  crime  of  scarce  a  lights  dye.     He  saw 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  prevailing  with  me : 
for  some  time  he  grew  sullen,  and  even  cruel  in 
his  treatment  of  me ;  but   seeing  this  had  no 
other  effect  thkn  to  threaten  a  relapse  into  my 
mental  disorder,  he  changed  his  plan  once  more, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  me  to  enter  into 
society.    This  was  scarcely  practicable  where  we 
were ;  and  at  all  events  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  appear  in  public,  where  I  knew 
I  must  long  have  been  in  private  the  object  of 
curiosity  and  conjecture,  if  not  of  pity  or  sus- 
picion.    The  count  wished  to  return  to  Europe, 
but  still  was  not  anxious  to  present  himself  any- 
where that  he  had  been  already  known,  until  he 
should  have  come  to  some  terms  with  my  poor 
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fitther,  and,  I  believe,  until  be  could  feel  more 
confidence  in  me.  There  was  at  tbis  time  oc- 
casionally yisiting  at  onr  house  a  gentlemMi, 
who  was  shortly  going  in  an  official  character  to 
St.  Petersbnrgh,  and  who,  having  taken  a  great 
fancy  for  M.  Dumoulin,  my  physieian,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accidental,  but  essential  me- 
dical service,  which  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  him,  was  endeavouring  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  accompany  him  thither,  where  all 
foreigners  of  talent  were  at  that  time  wel- 
comed by  its  enlightened  emperor,  and  were 
almost  certain  of  encouragement,  whatever 
might  be  their  profession.  As  I  was  now 
tolerably  recovered,  and  as  poor  Dumoulin, 
falling  under  the  general  odium  which  I  sus- 
pect attached  to  us  all  at  New  York,  had  not 
at  all  succeeded  with  the  public  there,  nothing 
deterred  him  from  at  once  availing  himself  of 
this  proposal  but  the  fear  of  letting  De  TEs- 
poir  out  of  his  sight  until  he  should  have 
fulfilled  the  engagement  to  his  uncle,  of  which 
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I  had  acquired  some  intimation,  I  oonld  scarce- 
ly tell  how,  but  chiefly  I  think  £rom  De  PE^- 
poir  himself  when  nrging  me  to  apply  to  my 
fiiiher  for  money.  In  the  coorse  of  con- 
versation on  the  sabject,  this  gentleman  hap- 
pened to  mention  that  the  Doke  of  Castle- 
ton  was  the  English  ambassador  there,  and 
that  the  duchess  was  rendering  the  place  a 
paradise  by  her  graces  and  amiability.  The 
name  fell  like  manna  upon  my  heart :  I  thought 
of  Godfrey's  friends,  of  Godfrey's  mother  per- 
haps, being  there ;  and  to  one  so  long  an  out- 
cast from  ail  that  were  ever  dear,  and  almost 
hopeless  of  ever  seeing  any  one  of  them  again, — 
indeed,  not  daring  to  wish  it, — this  information 
seemed  like  a  message  from  Heaven,  to  tell  me 
whither  to  direct  my  weary  steps  with  the  hope 
of  rest.  Oh  !  the  blessed  feeling  that  I  should 
once  again  be  within  the  reach  of  a  real  friend — 
for  such  I  knew  that  any  friends  of  his  must  prove 
to  me.  I  was  now  grown  wiser  by  sad  experi- 
ence, and  did  not  give  the  count  my  reasons  for 
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petitioDUig  to  be  taken  to  St.  Petersburgh,  but 
suffered  him  to  imagine  that  it  was  partly  the 
dread  of  being  separated  from  mj  kind  and  skil- 
ful physician,  partly  the  caprice  of  lingering  ill-^ 
ness.  Happily  for  me,  he  was  not  only  at  the 
moment  at  a  loss  where  to  take  me  to,  but  was 
desirous  to  gratify  me  in  every  point,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  me  at  last  to  suffer  an  appeal  to  my 
ikther,  without  betraying  the  treatment  I  had 
suffered.  I  confess  I  now  allowed  him  to  in- 
dulge in  this  hope,  so  far  as  accepting  the  kind- 
ness that  I  knew  flowed  only  from  it,  and 
here  in  the  course  of  time  we  arrived.  M.  Du- 
moulin  having  preceded  us  as  travelling  physi- 
cian to  his  new  friend.  On  our  arrival,  the  first 
news  that  greeted  us  was  the  death  of  my  poor 
£Etther,  which  was  announced  in  very  particular 
terms  in  some  French  newspapers  which  the 
count  procured, — at  least  such  was  the  account 
he  then  gave  me  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
news  reached  him  ;  but  I  have  had  reason  since 
to  believe  that  he  knew  it  some  time  before, 
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bot,  previous  to  aaseriing  his  right  to  mjfih 
therms  property,  was  desirous,  by  kindness  and 
indulgence,  to   win  me   oyer    to   conceal    aO 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of;  for  he  was  too  un- 
principled himself  to  trust  to  my  principles,  un- 
less seconded  by  my  feelings ;  and  I  betieye  tiiat 
latterly,  even  when  trying  to  prevail  on  me  to 
write  to  my  father,  he  knew  of  his  death,  but 
made  that  a  sort  of  test  of  how  &r  I  might  be 
trusted ;  for  now  that  such  wealth  seemed  within 
his  grasp,  he  became  very  desirous  to  preserve  his 
character,  by  hushing  up  the  means  by  which  he 
procured  it.     The  news  of  my  poor   father^s 
death  affected  me  dreadfully :  as  usual,  I  traced 
this  new  affiction  to  myself;  and  but  that  I  Ian- 
died  I  recognised  Godfirey^s  spirit  hovering  over 
me  in  the  particularity  of  the  advertisement,  I 
should  in  despair  have  believed  that  he  also  was 
no  more,  and  that  I  was  indeed  alone  on  earth. 
I  became  very  unwell,  but  without  any  return  of 
my  mental  malady ;  and,  by  way  of  diverting  my 
mind,  the  count  prevailed  upon  me  to  accompany 
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him  to  the  theatre,  where  I  was  found  bjVande- 
leur.  There  certainlj  is  a  fate  in  everything ;  for 
you  may  imagine  with  what  relnctance  I  agreed 
to  appearin  pubUc,  and  so  soon  after  the  news  of 
my  father'^s  death :  though,  indeed,  on  that  ob- 
jection I  dwelt  but  little ;  for  where  all  was  dark- 
ness within  already,  the  form  of  not  going  into 
a  crowd  had  but  little  weight  with  me.  You 
already  know  the  recognition  which  took  place 
there,  and  all  that  ensued  in  consequence.  On 
our  first  arrival  the  cpunt  had,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Dumoulin,  caused  my  wardrobe  to 
be  fashionably  replenished,  and  gave  me  the 
trinkets  he  had  brought  to  England  when 
under  the  disguise  of  a  jeweller,  and  which  I 
really  now  belieye  he  even  then  intended  for  a 
wedding  present,  and  hoped  that  the  sight  of 
them  would  help  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate. 
Here  they  are,  decking  me  now,  dearest  lady ; 
and  to  cheat  your  servants  into  admitting  me 
to  your  presence  this  evening,  is  the  first  purpose 
to  which  they  have  been  dedicated.     May  I,  O 
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may  I  hope   that  it   has  not  heexi  a  fraitks 
one  r 

The  duchesB  once  more  embraced  her,  and 
assured  her  of  her  wannest  sympathy.  **  Bnt 
tell  me/^  she  said,  *^  why  you  did  not  sooner  ad- 
dress yourself  to  me,  or  to  Mrs.  Vanddenr, 
since  you  thought  she  was  with  me  ?*** 

^^  Alas  r  said  Gertrude,  '^  you  do  not  know 
how  different  it  is  for  the  sick  heart  at  a  dis- 
tance to  wish  for  an  indulgence,  and  when  it  is 
near,  for  the  scrupulous  conscience  to  avail  itself 
of  it.     To  be  near  Godfrey'^s  mother  seemed  a 
sufficient  reason  for  my  coming  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  yet,  arrived  there,  I  asked  myself  if  it 
were  not  a  feeling  to  be  checked,  and,  at  all 
events,  I  determined  to  postpone  the  gratifica- 
tion of  it  until  it  should  become  either  absolutely 
necessary  or  irresistible ;  for,  alas !  alas  i  where 
there  is  not  the  shield  of  love,  a  woman  who 
would  be  virtuous  must  be  very  self-denying : 
the  indulgence  that   is  safe  with  that  shield, 
is  guilt  without  it.*^     She  paused. 
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^^  You  are  an  estimable,  amiable  creature/" 
said  the  duchess  enthusiasticallj ;  and  added, 
"  and  you  lored  Godfrey  very  dearly  ?**" 

^*  Loved  him!  I  loved  him  with  all  my  hearth's 
first  affections,  and  I  never  could  have  learned  to 
love  another.  Nor  is  this  romance.  I  believe  it  is 
only  when  the  first  object  is  delusive,  and  disap- 
points our  fancies  of  perfection,  that  we  change 
our  sentiments  towards  it,  or  can  turn  them 
to  another.  If  the  heart  and  mind  have  once 
been  wholly  filled,  no  other  can  ever  get  en- 
trance there;  it  is  only  when  some  little  comer 
is  left  unsatisfied,  that  something  or  some  one 
else  creeps  in,  and  in  time  shoves  out  the  first 
occupant :  and  this  is  so  often  the  case,  that  ex- 
ceptions aie  called  romances.*^ 

^^  But  all  think  their  own  case  an  exception 
while  they  love."" 

"  I  even  doubt  that.  They  endeavour  to 
persuade  themselves,  and  still  more  to  persuade 
others,  that  such  is  the  case  ;  but  I  believe  those 
are  persons  who  are  more  enamoured  of  the  pas- 
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gion  thim  of  the  object— those,  in  short,  who 
were  predetermined  to  fall  in  loye.^ 

'^  You  seem  to  faaye  studied  the  sab|ect  deq>- 
Ij,^  said  the  duchess,  smiling.  ^^  And  does 
Godfrey  lore  you  as  truly  ?** 

'*  As  truly,  I  belieye  he  does,  but  not  exactly 
in  the  same  way.  Godfrey  loyed  before  ;  and 
I  can  never  belieye  that  any  love  can  be  like  a 
first  love.'^ 

Gertrude   was  astonished  at  the  yivid  Uuih 
that  suddenly  soffused  the  duchesses  fine   fear 
tures,  and  was  startled  to  feel  her  hand  loosen 
its  grasp  of  hers,      ^e  feared  she  had  touchr 
ed  some  painful  chord,   though  distant    was 
any  surmise  she  formed  from  the  truth;  die 
hastened  to  remove  any  pain  she  might  have 
given.     '^I  may  be   mistaken,  however,^  she 
said  ;  '^  minds  are  differently  constituted ;   and, 
indeed,   I  do  believe   that   Godfrey  loved  me 
as  much  as  ever  man  loved  woman:  but  this 
I   must  think  of  first  love, — ^while  time  and 
circumstances  may  wear  out  any  other  love, 
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and  eyen  turn  it  to  hatred,  there  is  something 
that  clings  to  the  person  who  has  first  wakened 
joor  soul  to  its  own  delicions  powers,  that  invests 
him  or  her  with  a  sacred  interest  —  a  commu- 
nion as  it  were  with  oneself,  that,  while  that 
self  continues,  can  never  be  entirely  obliterated. 
In  after  loves,  we  look  for  gratitude  in  return 
for  the  compliment  we  pay ;  in  first  love,  we  are 
thankful  for  the  blessing  of  being  taught  to  love ; 
and  though  we  may  never  acknowledge  it  to  the 
world,  and  scarcely  to  ourselves,  yet  we  feel  a 
bond  of  union  for  that  blessing  between  us  and 
the  object,  not  wholly  distinct  fi-om  that  of  a 
child  to  a  parent,  and  often,  I  believe,  as  pure  and 
holy.  In  short,  asecond  love,  if  unfortunate,  may 
be  repented  of;  I  do  not  believe  a  first  ever  was/*" 

^^With  your  ideas  of  first  love,^  said  the 
duchess,  ^^  I  should  be  sorry  my  husband  or 
lover  had  experienced  it  before/^ 

^'  Oodfrey  is  neither  husband  nor  lover  to  me 
now :  when  he  was  one,  and  almost  the  other,  I 
scarcely  regretted  it.    I  have  said  minds  are  dif* 
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ferently  constituted :  I  know  the  uprightnees  and 
truth  of  Godfrej^s  heart  and  principles  ;  and  he 
has  often  told  me  that  the  olgect  of  his  fixst  love 
was  so  unlike  me  in  ever j  respect,  that  his  affec- 
tion for  one  and  for  the  other  neyer  came  eyeo 
to  a  comparison  in  his  mind.^ 

The  duchess  stole  a  glance  at  the  counte- 
nance of  her  who  thus  uttered  words  so  imme* 
diately  concerning  herself;  but  it  was  open  and 
unconscious,  as  her  Toice  was  unembarrassed. 

"Then  you  have  conversed  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?^  asked  the  latter. 

"  Often.  I  donH  think  he  disliked  it,  nor  did 
I :  the  lady  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  supe- 
rior creatures  that  he  was  proud  to  have  loved 
even  when  the  passion  had  passed  away  for  ever.^** 

"  You  have  no  idea  who  the  lady  was  ?^  the 
duchess  at  last  ventured  to  ask  in  a  low  and 
timid  tone,  with  eyes  irresistibly  fastened  on  the 
ground. 

^^  No.  He  once  begged  me  not  to  ask,  and  I 
never  repeated  the  inquiry."" . 
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"  But  were  you  not  afraid  of  meeting  her  in 
society  f^ 

"  Afitiid  ! — I  should  be  delighted.  I  love  her 
already  for  his  sake,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  im- 
mediately love  her  for  her  own."*^ 

Gertrude  was  now  as  much  surprised  by  the 
sudden  embrace  of  the  duchess,  as  she  was  be- 
fore by  her  withdrawing  her  hand. 

*'  You  are  indeed  an  amiable  creature,^  she 
said  once  more,  as  if  to  account  for  the  move- 
ment ;  **but  we  must  now  think  about  this  very 
serious  business.  Not  a  doubt  remains  upon  my 
mind  but  that  it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  inclination 
to  protect  you ;  but  yet,  so  delicate  is  the  matter, 
that  I  must  not  involve  the  Duke  of  Castleton  in 
it.  This  renders  my  part  difficult.  In  our  own 
England,  indeed,  I  could  easily  manage  it  all  for 
you';  but  here  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
so  few.  However,  we  shall  see.  In  the  mean 
time,  day  dawns ;  and  as  my  intellects  will  be 
infinitely  clearer    after    a  few   hours^    repose. 
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for  yonr  sake  as  well  as  my  own  I  shall  seek  it : 
I  recommend — nay,  I  command  yon  to  do  the 
same.  Look  here,^  she  said,  drawing  aside  a 
bine  satin  drapery,  and  discoyering  a  faiij 
conch  ;  ^^  consider  yonrself  the  most  fayonred 
of  mortals,  when  I  tell  you  that  yon  may  take 
possession  of  that  bed  to-night."" 

So  sajdng,  she  bade  her  a  kind  good-night, 
and  disappeared. 

Oertrude  at  first  felt  so  soothed,  so  happy, 
so  safe  as  it  were,  to  be  once  more  in  confidence 
with  any  one,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
causes  she  had  for  anxiety  and  alarm,  she  be- 
lieved it  would  be  only  necessary  to  throw  heiv 
self  upon  the  luxurious-looking  couch,  to  sink 
into  a  profound  slumber.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  however :  the  excitement  and  agitation 
she  had  sufiered,  had  taken  too  mnch  hold  upon 
her  nerves  to  be  so  easily  hushed  because  her 
reason  was  in  some  measure  satisfied ;  and  she 
had  only  had  fitfiil  snatches  of  sleep  for  about 
an  hour,  when  her  kind  and  benevolent  hostess 
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appeared  again  in  her  chamber^  in  such  morning 
costume  as  was  calculated  for  driving  out  to  pay 
visits  or  take  the  air.  Without  waiting  for  ex- 
pressions either  of  surprise  or  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  Oertrude,  she  told  her  she  must  rise 
without  delay,  swallow  the  cup  of  aromatic 
coffee  that  stood  ready  for  her  on  the  table,  and 
wrapping  herself  in  a  large  mantle  and  close 
bonnet  which  the  duchess  herself  brought  to  the 
dressing-room,  follow  her  softly  and  quickly  to 
the  carriage  which  waited  for  them  at  the  en- 
trance. 

<^  Ask:  md  no  questions,  dear  creature,^^  she 
continued,  '^  but  do  as  I  command  you,  for  I 
am  like  a  thief  endeavouring  to  escape  with  my 
prize  before  the  proprietor  returns.  The  duke 
is  luckily  gone  out  for  an  hour,  and  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  his  absence  to  fly,  as  he  must 
by  no  means  be  involved  in  my  quixotism,  see- 
ing that  such  an  adventure  would  but  ill  become 
the  representative  of  English  government.^^ 

So  saying,  she  hurried  through  the  pompous 
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edifiee  which  called  her  ndstaress  for  the  iiwe, 
and  having  placed  herself  and  Gertmde  in  the 
caiTiage,  she  gave  her  orders  to  the  servants  in 
so  low  a  tone  that  Gertrude  not  only  coold 
not  catch  the  sounds,  but  almost  fancied  that  it 
was  purposely  intended  she  should  not. 

This,  for  a  few  minutes,  was  suffic^ient  to 
prevent  her  asking  any  questions,  and  the  duch- 
ess seemed  glad  of  the  excuse  to  avoid  spesidDg 
also ;  but  when  Gertrude   perceived,  that   in- 
stead of  driving  to  an j  remote  part  of  the  city 
—-or,  as  she  once  or  twice  hoped,  in  spite  of  her 
better  reason,  to  her  own  hotel,  to  make  in- 
quiries respecting  Vandeleur, — ^when,  instead  of 
this,   she  perceived  that  they  were  not   only 
leaving  St.  Petersburgh  behind  them,  but  con- 
tinuing to  drive  at  a  steady  pace  &rther  and 
farther  into  the  country,  her  excitement  and 
alarm  became  too  overpowering  for   delicacy, 
and  she  could  not  prevent  herself  from  exclaim- 
ing in  a  paljntating  voice,    ^' Where  are   we 
going,  dear  kind  duchess  ?^ 
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^^  Goiiig  ?  where  are  we  going  P*"^  repeated 
the  duehees,  starting  from  a  fit  of  anxious  ab- 
straction. '*  Why,  I  scarcely  know  if  I  should 
tell  you  yet.  Let  me  see :  one  suspense  I  can 
remove,  — we  are  not  going  to  your  house.  I 
feared  even  to  send  to  inquire  for  your  poor 
friend,  lest  you  might  be  traced ;  and,  after  all, 
it  could  have  done  no  good.  You  are  quite 
sure  he  is  well  cared  for  d"^ 

''  Oh  yes;  I  believe  all  danger  was  over 
before  I  left  home.  Yet  I  should  have  been 
glad — ^but  I  am  sure  you  are  right  in  all  you 
do,  and  that  the  greatest  prudence  is  necessary 
for  every  one^s  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  I 
will  not  ask  another  question  .^^ 

The  duchess  smiled  a  faint  and  absent  smile. 
She  looked  pale  and  anxious ;  and  as  the  car- 
riage drove  rapidly  on,  she  frequently  put  her 
head  quickly  out,  then  drew  back,  relieved  as 
it  were  by  a  momentary  respite. 

Presently,  however,  the  road,  and  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  they  drove  through,  began  to 
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assanie  an  appearance  that  oonid  not  paas  unno- 
ticed by  anj  one.  Even  Gtertmde,  all  wretched 
and  anxious  aa  she  was,  was  attracted  hy  it ; 
and  although  she  adhered  firmly  to  her  promise 
not  to  ask  another  question,  her  eyes  drank  in 
with  amazement  the  magnificence  of  the  gromidB 
through  which  they  were  now  driving. 

The  duchess  perceiyed  it. 

^'  It  would  be  useless,  I  see,  as  well  as  erael, 
to  endeayour  to  keep  you  longer  in  ignorance  of 
whither  I  am  conducting  you.  I  am  going'  to 
Tzarsco-Cdo,  to  throw  you  upon  the  protection 
of  the  empress-mother,  and  to  endeavour  to  in- 
terest her  in  your  favour.^ 

Poor  Gertrude  started  and  changed  colour  at 
this  very  unexpected  intelligence.  The  dudieas 
smiled. 

^^  Yes,  it  certainly  is  an  adventure,  and  will 
probably  be  a  trying  scene  for  us  both.  I  ou^t 
to  endeayour  to  support  your  spirits,  and  give 
you  some  hints  how  to  conduct  yourself;  but, 
in  very  truth,  I  am  unable.     I  am  myself  con- 
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edderably  agitated ;  for  I  am  takijig  a  step  that 
may  give  offence,  and  in  that  case  may  prove 
injurious  where  I  wish  to  serve/^ 

'^  But  in  that  case  it  may  aUo  prove  injurious 
to  yourself.  Oh !  do  not— do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  suffer  me  to  spread  my  baneful  influence 
any  &xther !  Heaven  knows,  it  has  been  wide- 
spreading  enough  P 

'^  To  myself  it  can  bring  no  injury,  and  the 
duke  must  not  be  involved  in  it.  If  I  can  in- 
terest Maria  Feodorowna  in  your  behalf,  you 
must  submit  blindfolded  to  her  guidance.  You 
must,  my  poor  unhappy  friend,  leave  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  leave  Russia,  at  a  momenta's  notice, 
if  she  procure  you  the  means,   or  advise  the 


measure.'^ 


Gertrude  of  course  could  only  promise  to  be 
implicitly  guided  by  her  who  had  so  kindly 
interested  herself  in  her  behalf;  and,  clasping 
her  hands  tightly  together,  she  lay  back  in  si* 
lence  in  the  carriage. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity,  as  they  drive 
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along,  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  reasoni 
which  prompted  the  duchess  to  a  meafiure  ap- 
parently so  hazardons.     In  the  first  placse,  the 
mere  ciroomstance  of  a  measnre  beiDjr  hazard- 
ous, if  it  was  one  that  ought  to  he  emhraced, 
was  so  £sLr  from  deterring  the  Duchess  of  Castle- 
ton  from  attempting  it,  that  the  energy  of  her 
character,  and  the  unflinching  purity  and  up- 
rightness of  her  principles,  rather  led  her  to  seek 
that  most  which  others  were  likely  to  shun.     la 
the  mere  common  course  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence, though  contributing  nobly  according  to 
her  noble  means,  she  was  so  far  from  rendering 
herself  conspicuous,  that   it  might  have   been 
almost  supposed  she   was  lukewarm.     Of  the 
popular  subscription   which  was  sure  to  hare 
many  advocates,  she  never  was  the  patroness, 
nor  did  she  expend  her  wit  or  her  smiles  behind 
the  tables  of  a  bazaar ;  but  where  there  was  a 
•bruised  spirit  to  be  healed,  which  but  for  her 
had  broken,  or  where  the  good  to  be*  perf<Hm- 
ed  was  invested  with  a  degree  of  trouble  and 
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annojrance,  from  which  people  in  general  were 
glad  to  turn  to  some  gentler  ministration,  there 
was  the  sphere  the  Duchess  of  Castleton  had 
chosen  for  herself.     To  do  the  good  that  others 
would  have  done,  she  felt  to  be  almost  selfish- 
ness, and  considered  it  to  be  only  useful  and 
acceptable  to  do  that  which  but  for  her  were 
left  undone  ;   in  short,  she  did  not  believe  that 
the  great  and  beneficent  Creator  of  the  nniyerae 
made  some  of  his  creatures  miserable,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  others  an  opportunity  of 
laying  up  a  certain  quantity  of  merit  by   re- 
lieving them.     No :  she  believed  that  Gk>d  made 
all  nature  perfect ;  that  man  disfigured  it ; — and 
that  for  each  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power 
now,  and  to  prevent  all  the  wrong,  was  a  gene- 
ral concern  in  which  each  was  alike  involved,  if 
not  hereafter,  at  least  certainly  in  this  life,  as 
we  had  all  fallen  under  one  general  curse;  and 
that  therefore  for  each  to  run  separately  to  the 
easiest  task,  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying,'  ^*  I 
liave  done  my  share,^^  were  as  if  the  children  of 
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one  ftfther  wexe  all  to  nub  in  to  cultnrBte  tk 
firwts  or  flowers  of  the  gaidoi,  and  refiise  to 
aaiflt  in  the  rougher  hot  more  ncceoDaiy  laboiir 
ofthefidd. 

With  prindpleB   sodi  as   theae,    and   with 
a  mind  that  nerer  for  a  moment  suffered  it- 
self to  dweD  on  the  poBsiUe  disiini<m  <^  prin- 
ciple and  oondnct,  the  quantitj  of  real  good  she 
had  omtrrred  to  do,  eyen  in  her  short  career, 
was  ast<mi8hing,  and  die  moTed  ahmg  in  her 
noUe  eoDseioasnesB  of  all  things  heing  poasifaie 
to  the  willing  mind,  blest  and  Ueasing  !     Yes, 
she  was  blest  herself;  for,  althoogh  there  might 
haye  been  moments,  as  donds  will  pass  oyer 
the  son,  when  die  thought  of  more  selfish  hiq[H 
piness  that  once  seemed  witiiin  her  graq>,  meet 
assnredlj  die  fiur  more  fieqnently  elaeped  her 
hands  and  bent  her  knee  in  gratitnde,  for  having 
been  enabled  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  her  in* 
estimable  goyemess,  and  having  thereby  esta- 
blished a  command  over  her  own  mind  and 
feelings,  which  tamed  all  her  thoughts  into  a 
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holier,  more  diffiiisive  channel,  and  secured  her  in 
a  situation  that  enabled  her  to  fulfil  her  most 
extensive  schemes  for  the  happiness  of  her  fol- 
low-creatures.  Even  he  for  whom  she  could 
once  haye  cheerfully  resigned  and  forgotten 
these  high  aspirings— even  he  was  now  placed 
within  her  power  to  serve ;  and  she  felt  a  thank- 
fulness which  she  did  not  fear  to  offer  to  the 
throne  of  Grace,  for  being  permitted  to  do  so  in 
the  way  most  congenial  and  acceptable  to  her 
delicate  feelings  and  upright  principles ;— -  even' 
through  the  medium  of  one  who  had  succeeded 
her  in  his  affections.  There  was  perhaps  but 
one  particle  of  the  leaven  of  human  frailty  that 
mingled  in  the  benevolent  schemes  or  under- 
takings of  the  Duchess  of  Castleton ;  and  that 
was  pride : — ^not  a  low  or  an  ostentatious  pride ; 
but  the  pride  that  shrank  from  putting  herself 
under  a  compliment  to  others  for  their  co-ope- 
ration or  assistance ;  and  she  conscientiously 
believed  that  if  merit  could  at  all  attach  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  it  was  to  those  who  dis- 
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dained  not  to  become  beggars  for  the  bq;gais. 
Sometiines,  when  particularly  aasaQed  by  this 
many-headed  monster,  she  would  make  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  overcome  it,  if  it  stood  much  in  the 
way  of  the  object  she  meant  to  serve  ;  but  ehe 
was  better  pleased  when  she  could  make  to 
herself  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  following  its 
dictates. 

Such  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter she  had  in  hand  at  present.     In  England 
she  could  scarcely  have  persuaded  herself  that 
sufficient  reason  existed  for  her  not  confidiiif 
Oertrude'^s  secret  to  some  friend,  or  some  de- 
pendant, through   whose  means,  with   perhaps 
a  little  risk,  she  could  have  either  been  per- 
manently concealed,  or  enabled  to  fly  the  coun- 
try :  but  in  St.  Petersburgh,  she   told  herself 
that    on    none    had  she    sufficient    claims  to 
authorise  her    involving   any  one  in    her  ro- 
mantic undertaking ;  especially  while  she  occu- 
pied her  present  official  position,  if  we  call  it 
so ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  only  course  open  to 
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I  her  to  pursae  with  any  propriety,  was  that  which 

1  8he  now  adopted,  —  to  throw  herself  and  her 

protegie  npon  the  kindness  of  the  empress-mo^ 
ther,  whose  elevated  situation,  while  it  shield- 
ed  her  from  any  risk  in  the  responsibility,  was 
such,  that  the  Duchess  of  Castleton  herself  could 
not  shrink  from  accepting  or  even  requesting 
a  favour  at  her  hands. 

To  this  she  was  also  particularly  encouraged 
by  the  character  of  the  empress-mother.  The 
court  of  Russia  is  encumbered  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremonial,  and  is  generally  considered 
very  difficult  of  acce^  to  strangers  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  native  taste  of  its  imperial  family,  how- 
ever they  may  yield  to  the  dictates  of  policy ; 
and,  from  the  time  of  their  great  Peter,  down 
to  the  present,  they  generally  have  had  some 
cottage  or  ferme  ornSe^  to  which  they  retired  at 
intervals  from  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  royalty,  to  remember  that  they  were  mortals, 
and  to  conduct  themselves  as  such.  But  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  what  pomp  or  what 
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ceremonial  would  not  recede  before  the  dignified 
elegimce  of  the  Duchess  of  Castieton  ?  or  what 
fiifitidiousness  not  feel  honoured  by  her  inti- 
macy ? 

With  the  empress-mother  in  particular,  she 
was  an  especial  favourite :  for  that  shrewd  and 
intelligent  princess, — ^whose  soul  was  bent  on 
improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  her  people,  and  whose  highest  energies  were 
put  forth  in  founding  schools  and  establishments 
of  various  descriptiont^,  that  might  in  time  ele- 
vate tibat  people  to  the  standard  of  the  nations 
that  surrounded  them — so  inferior  in  extent,  yet 
so  surpassing  in  cultivation,  that  Russia  might  be 
compared  to  an  uncut  diamond  surrounded  by 
polished  brilliants ;— «  princess  whose  thoughts, 
time,  and  revenue  were  devoted  to  objects  so 
ennobling,*— K^uld  not  long  be  blind  to  the  judi- 
cious  hints  and  advantageous  suggestions  to  be 
derived  from  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  one 
of  the  finest  nations  in  the  world.  The  Duchess 
of  Gastleton,  again,  liberal-minded,  and  ready  to 
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hail  sense  and  benevolence  wherever  she  met 
them,  fisuled  not  to  appreciate  these  leading 
traits  in  one  labouring  nnder,  but  straggling  to 
overcome,  the  disadvantages  that  beset  Maria 
Feodorowna.  Hence,  despite  maxij  little  cir- 
cumstances that  might  not  have  been  agreeable 
to  her  in  another,  there  grew  between  them  an 
intimacy  that  perhaps  deserved  the  name  of 
friendship  as  much  as  many  other  liaistms  that 
assume  it  without  question.  Concerning  her 
establishments  for  the  education  of  young  fe- 
males, Maria  Feodorowna  was  particularly 
anxious;  and  so  often  had  the  Duchess  of 
Castleton  accompanied  her  in  her  visits  of  in- 
spection to  them,  and  so  many  conversations 
had  they  held  upon  the  subject,  in  which  the  be- 
nevolent and  maternal  feelings  of  the  empress 
were  expressed  with  the  energy  peculiar  to  her, 
that  the  duchess  persuaded  herself  that  she 
could  not  fail  in  her  endeavours  to  excite  her 
interest  in  behalf  of  one  so  artless,  so  innocent, 
and  yet  so  miserable  as  Qertrude. 
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Indulging  in  these  hopes,  she  had  recovered 
tolerable  spirits  when,  according  to  directions 
previonsly  given,  the  carriage  stopped  at  a  short 
distance  firom  the  splendid  palace  of  Tzaiseo- 
Celo  ;  where  the  empres&-mother  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  time,  and  which  had  originaDy 
been  a  loye-gift  from  the  Empress  Catherine  to 
her  augost  sponse. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

The  lady  stmnge  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet : 

"  Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, — 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness/' 

ChristabeL 

Although  it  was  not  without  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  risk  that  would  have  attended 
the  delay  of  sending  to  the  empress  for  permission 
to  wait  upon  her  at  an  hour  and  on  a  matter 
so  unusual,  that  the  Duchess  of  Castleton  de- 
termined upon  waiving  that  ceremony,  and  con- 
fided in  the  plain  good  sense  and  indulgence  of 
the  empress  to  excuse  her ;  still,  when  the  car- 
riage stopped,  and  she  looked  upon  Gertrude 
pale  and  terrified,  and  remembered  that  she  had 
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herself  never  beheld  her  or  heard  of  her  ezift- 
ence  until  the  evening  before,  it  was  with  a 
hand  that  trembled  a  little  at  its  own  tementr 
that  she  sent  in  a  note  with  a  request  that  it 
might,  if  possible,  be  delivered  to  the  emprev- 
mother  without  delay. 

In  as  short  a  time  as  she  could  have  hoped,  an 
answer  was  returned  that  the  empress-mother 
was  always  happy  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Gastk- 
ton,  and  desired  that  she  might  be  conducted  to 
her  presence. 

'^  You  will  remain  here,^  the  duchess  said 
to  Gertrude,  '^  until  I  either  return  or  send  for 
you  ;  and  I  beseech  of  you,  endeavour  to  com- 
pose yourself — your  suspense  shall  be  as  A^ 
as  I  can  make  it.  And  now,  Qod  bless  you !  I 
must  not  delay  .^  And  in  the  next  momait 
.Gertrude  found  herself  alone,  in  a  situation 
which  might  have  appalled  firmer  nerves. 

And  moment  succeeded  to  moment,  and  she 
was  still  alone,  until  at  last  she  began  ahnost  to 
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fiuicy  that  she  was  in  a  dream.  Ere  she  was 
able  to  wake  from  it,  howeyer,  the.  duchess  re- 
turned* 

She  looked  flushed  and  agitated.  ^<  Come,^ 
she  said  hastily ;  ^'  the  empress  has,  with  some 
difficulty,  consented  to  see  you.  It  was  indeed 
a  bold  request  of  mine  ;  but,  as  yet,  I  do  not  re- 
pent it.  It  is  all  I  can  say.  You  must  do  the 
rest  yourself.  You  speak  French  ? — ^it  is  well.^ 
And  without  another  word  being  uttered  on 
either  side,  the  duchess  hurried  her  protegie 
through  the  magnificent  apartments  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  palaces  i|i  Europe,  without 
permitting  her  to  pause  one  moment,  eyen  in 
astonishment,  had  she  been  so  disposed ;  but, 
in  truth,  Gertrude^s  faculties  were  too  deeply 
engaged  for  extraneous  objects  to  affect  them 
much,  and  there  was  a  floating  mist  before  her 
eyes  that  would  have  caused  even  brighter  ob- 
jects to  look  dim. 

She  followed  the  duchess   in  almost  breath- 
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leas  silence  ;  and  in  a  few  moments,  a  look  ex- 
pressire  at  once  of  anxiety  and  encouragement, 
cast  on  her  by  her  kind  friend,  and  some  node- 
finable  change  in  the  manner  of  the  officer  who 
conducted  them,  as  he  made  a  respectful  6^ 
towards  a  door  which  stood  half  open,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  suite  through  which  they  had 
passed^  made  her  aware  that  she  was  about  to 
enter  the   presence   of  the   empress-mother  of 
Russia.     The  officer  retired  with  an  expressire 
obeisance  ;  and  the  duchess  taking  the  hand  of 
Gertrude,  wbo  now  trembled  so  much  that  she 
was   scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  led  her 
within  that  half-open  door,  and  there  paused. 
There  was  perfect  silence  and  stillness  for  the 
space,  it  might  be,  of  two  minutes ;  and  Gertrude, 
all  bewildered  and   terrified  as  she  was,  had 
time  to  recover  herself  sufficiently  to  cast  a  fa^ 
tive  glance  round  the  apartment  in  which  she 
stood.     It  was  not  as  extensive  as  some  of  those 
through  which  they  had  passed,  but  appeared  to 
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surpass  them  all  in  splendour  and  adornment:  it 
was  almost  sheeted  with  mirrors,  of  a  descrip- 
tion far  excelling  anything  that  Gertrude  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  the  poor  trembler  shrank 
back  abashed  at  perceiving  her  own  image  form 
so  prominent  a  part  in  that  imperial  chamber. 
The  panels  round  the  room  were  encrusted  with 
lapis  lazuli ;  and  the  floor  consisted  of  a  parquet 
of  fine  wood,  inlaid  with  wreaths  of  mother-of- 
pearl.     But,   dazzling  as   were   these   splendid 
adornments,  especially  to  the  eye  of  a  novice, 
there  was  an  object  within  that  chamber  which, 
though  unconnected  with  them,  after  the  first 
hasty  glance  around,  riveted  the  attention  of 
Gertrude  beyond  them  all. 

A  lady  was  sitting  at  a  table,  with  her  back 
towards  the  door,  and  bending  over  something 
on  which  she  seemed  attentively  occupied.  Se- 
veral  specimens  of  medals,  devices,  designs,  and 
mottoes  were  scattered  about  her,  with  various 
pretty  toys  formed  of  ivory,  and  a  tiny  appa- 
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ratus  for  taming  theniy  so  elegaat  in  its  fonn 
and  structure,  as  to  be  well  suited  not  onlj  to 
the  hand  of  a  femaiey  but  to  that  of  an 
empress. 

It  was  indeed  Maria  Feodorowna  who  sat 
thus  occupied  before  them.     She  did  not  for  a 
few  moments  seem  to  notice  their  entrance ;  but 
from  the  quickened  moyement  of  her  fingers  as 
she  pursued  her  task,  it  would  appear  that  this 
was  rather  from  an  anxiety  to  complete  it  with- 
out interruption,  than  from  not  being  aware  of 
their  presence ;  for  presently  rising,  she  took  up 
the  little  medal  on  which  she  had  been  working, 
and  viewing  it  in  various  lights,   she   quietly 
turned  to  the  duchess,  and  without  expressing 
any  surprise  at  her  being  there,  or  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  poor  Gertrude,  she  asked, 

"  Do  you  ever  amuse  yourself  in  making  de- 
signs for  medals,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  or  in 
making  these  pretty  ivory  toys  ?  — no  !  —  In 
England  do  the  ladies  consider  such  things  be- 
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neath  them  ?  or,  perhaps,  too  hard  for  them  P 
Are  not  hard  and  difficult  expressed  by  the  same 
word  in  your  English  ?  You  are  so  aolid^  even 
in  your  expressions,  that  you  cannot  describe 
or  conceive  an  operation  of  the  mind  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  body."*^  And  she 
gave  one  of  those  glances  which  in  the  gay  and 
feminine  court  of  Marie  Antoinette  procured  her 
the  character  of  satirical ;  and  which,  perhaps, 
had  its  effect  in  causing  the  agitation  of  Marie 
Antoinette  herself  when  the  then  Archduchess  of 
Russia  was  first  presented  to  her — ^an  agitation 
so  great  as  to  oblige  her  to  swallow  a  glass 
of  water  to  recover  her  spirits. 

There  was  not  much  in  this  reception,  if  such 
it  could  be  called,  and  address,  to  encourage 
poor  Gertrude;  nor  was  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  empress  calculated  to  diminish  the 
awe  which  her  presence  inspired. 

She  was  at  that  time  considerably  past  what, 
in  the  most. liberal  sense,  is  termed  the  prime 
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of  womanhood ;  bat,  from  miimpaired  hfwhhy 
purchased  by  eariy  hours  and  a  regnlatei 
course  of  life,  and  from  an  animated  and  Taiied 
expression  of  oomitenance,  the  efEset  of  conBtent 
occnpation  and  activity  of  nund,  die  ncvt  oidy 
appeared  many  years  yonnger  than  she  neatty 
was,  bat  eyen  retained  a  eonaideiable  share  of 
personal  beauty.  Her  figure  was  nobk  and 
commanding;  and  the  head-dress  whieh  she 
wore,  consisting  of  a  hat  sonnooirted  by  a  lull 
plame  of  soft  and  beaatifid  frathers,  added  t» 
her  height ;  a  lilac  silk  dress^  made  op  cloae 

r 

about  her  neck,  showed  to  adyantage  tlie 
fine  outline  of  her  form,  while  it  concealed  the 
first  inroads  of  age  on  the  fitding  throat,  and 
suited  well  in  delicacy  of  colour  to  the  fiair 
complexion  of  her  German  extraction. 

Still,  as  a  woman — a  mere  lovely  woman,  the 
empress  was  decidedly  too  mascnline  iu  her  ait 
and  manners,  which  even  extended  that  dka- 
racter  in  some  degree  to  her  appearance.     Bat 
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iu  a  queen—  evea  in  a  queen-^sonsart,  we  are 
prepared  for,  if  not  deBirous  of  finding  it  so. 
We  baye  had  such  sad  experience  how  ill 
suited  a  perfectly  feminine  and  lovely  woman 
is  to  fulfil  the  duties,  and  struggle  against  the 
trials,  of  that  high  station,  that  we  are  half 
tempted  to  adhere  to  the  old-world  maxim,  that 
woman^s  pr<q»er  sphere  is  in  the  shade.  And 
yet  it  is  a  deep  question ;  for  when  was  England 
more  ^orious  than  while  the  imperious  Eliza- 
beth swayed  its  sceptre  ?  or  when  was  the  femi- 
nine character  more  outraged  than  when  gentle 
Mary  reigned  in  Scotland  P     In  short, 

Had  great  Elizabeth  been  never  queen, 

We  ne'er  had  known  what  Mary  should  have  been  : 

Had  lovely  Mary  not  been  frail  as  fair, 

We  oe'er  had  known  what  gentle  queens  may  dare. 

But  the  season  for  extremes,  the  offspring  of 
prejudice,  is  pasedng  &st  away  :  it  is  no  longer 
beUeved  necessary  that  a  woman^s  hand  must'^be 
either  daubed  with  pastry  or  with  ink,  and  it 
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is  now  admitted  that  ungartered  stockiiigs  are 
not  always  blue.     In  these  days  of  Mberality,  a 
woman  may  yentore  to  sweeten  eony^satian 
with  her  playfbhiess  and  wit^  as  well  as  pies 
or  puddings  with  sngar-plnms ;  or  mayhap  may 
eyen  oonfide  the  latter  to  an  intdhgent  afnist- 
ant,  and  while  she  herself  beoomea  mi^e'  the 
companion  of  her  hnsband  than  of  her  oook^  his 
table  may  be  neyettheless  elegantly  supplied* 
And  surely,  surely,  when  such  an  inoongmoas 
character  has  once  been  tolerated  as  a  good 
housewife  and  a    rational  companion,    we    no 
longer  need  despair  of  seeing  justioe  and  meroy, 
firmness  and  gentleness,  go  hand  in  hand !    We 
will  hope  more ;  we  will  hope  thatsince  all  that 
ages  of  experience  haye  summed  up  as  the  best 
and  most  improying  discipline  for  the  human 
mind,  has  been  layished  on  a  soil  by  nature  fitn 
ted  to  receiye  it— we  will  hxupe  in  such  a  case  for 
all  the  perfection  that  human  nature  is  capable 
of  attaining ;    we   will  hope  for   dignity  that 
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shall  display  itself  in  uncompromiamg  principles 
of  right  and  ^n^ng,  instead  of  narrow  bigotry 
weighing  moral  troths  by  early  prejndiees ;  we 
will  hope  for  that  candonr,  that  humility  of 
geninSy  that  will  ever  ask,  is  no  one  wiser  than 
itself  ?— that,  finding  such,  will  make  that  per- 
son'^s  wisdom  its  own ;  or  fiuling  snch,  will  ex* 
amine  more  deeply  into  itsdf,  with  the  awfnl 
responsibility  of  being  the  fidrest  specimen  of — 
hnman  natnre  !  And  to  what  should  such  a  dis* 
eorery  lead  ?  to  the  godlike  prindple  of  being 
merciful  to  that  in  others  to  which  we  show  no 
mercy  in  ourselves  !  And  since  it  is  maintained 
that  mind  is  not  matter,— Hsince  the  science  of 
phrenology,  by  seeming  to  leadvto  a  contrary 
opinion,  is  by  one  party  looked  upon  as  enthu- 
siasm, by  another  as  infidelity,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  bumpa  in  the  head  of  a  male 
philosopher  from  those  of  a  female  flirt  is 
laughed  at  as  imaginary, — why  should  it  be  sup- 
posed impossible  that  a  female  form  diould  con- 
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tain  the  noblest  mind  ?     Let  us  at  least  be  con- 
sistent :  though,  alas  !  when  was  prejudice  ever 
yet  consistent  ?     We  acknowledge  the  aiUetie 
frame,    the    well-developed  muscle,  to  denote 
strength  and  endurance  in  the  trunk,  the  legs, 
and  arms,  but  we    deny   such   indications   in 
the  Lead :  we  confidently  pronounce  that   the 
broad  and  open  chest  proclaims  lungs  expanded, 
healthful,  and  ready  to  do  their  office  nobly; 
but  we  refuse  credence  to  the  like  manifesta* 
tions  for  the  brain.     Once  more,  then,  let  us  be 
consistent,  and  denying  that  mind  is  matter,  let 
us  believe  that  it  cares  not  in  what  form  it  clothes 
Itself,  but  that  the  difference  between  masculine 
and  feminine  intellect  depends  solely  upon  eduea* 
tion.     We  do  not  say  that  such  is  our  opinion  ; 
what  our  private   opinion  may  be,  is  of  little 
consequence  to  the  world ;  all  we  are  arguing 
for  now  is  consistency  in  any  doctrine  on  the 
subject.     How  far  it .  is  desirable  that  the  two 
systems  of  education  now  so  opposite,  pursued 
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with  regard  to  men  and  women,  should  be  more 
nearly  approximated,  is  another  ^juestion ;  and 
perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  political  econo- 
mist's principles  of  the  ^^  division  of  labour,'^  it  is 
be«t  as  it  is :  bnt  there  is  no  rule  without  ex- 
ceptions, and  when  a  woman's  destiny  calls  upon 
her  to  assume  the  office  that  might  seem  to  befit 
the  other  sex,  we  will  hope  that  an  education 
suited  to  that  peculiar  destiny  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der her  "  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ;'' 
and  that  to  the  lovely  softness  of  Mary  Stuart's 
character,  without  its  weakness,  may  be  joined 
the  firm  decision  of  Elizabeth  Tudor's,  without 
its  sternness.  Nor  is  there  anything  preposterous 
in  the  hope,  in  an  age  like  the  present ;  although 
even  no  farther  back  than  that  in  which  Maria 
Feodorowna  sought  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment while  they  had  yet  scarcely  fallen  from 
the  grasp  of  her  murdered  husband,  and  in  a 
country  then  so  far  behind  our  own  in  moral 
improvement,  it  were  perhaps  impossible  for  a 
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woman,  especially  of  hij^  and  commawiing 
station,  to  rise  superior  to  her  own  sex  wittovl; 
assuming  somewhat  of  the  deportmoit  of  the 
other.  How>  indeed,  could  it  well  be  otherwise, 
when  educated  women  were  so  rare,  thai  when 
such  a  phenomenon  appeared,  she  was,  hj  ne- 
oesstty  as  well  as  mutual  oonseni,  driyen  for 
companionship  to  their  sole  eoeiety,  and  hooted 
at,  and  persecuted  by  her  own^  like  the  poor 
bird  who,  once  noticed  and  caressed  by  man, 
is  neyer  again  admitted  as  a  compaiuon  by  its 
kind? 

Still,  and  with  her  many  diaadTaatages, 
Maria  Feodorowna  was  neiUiw  revoltingly  mas- 
culine, nor  oppressively  pedantic;  and  they 
were  harsh  indeed,  who,  in  one  whose  chief  aim 
certainly  was  the  improvement  of  her  people, 
could  not  pardon  a  little  self-complacency  aa 
the  success  of  her  efforts.  When  she  first  ask- 
ed the  Duchess  of  Castleton  if  the  ladies  of 
England  never  employed  th^nselvea  as  she  was 
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then  employedy  it  was  probably  merely  one  of 
those  oareless  questions  that  are  so  often  asked 
lifithont  even  the  desire  for  an  answer;  but 
hi^peniiig  to  raise  her  eye  at  the  moment,  there 
was  something,  perhaps  she  eonld  not  herself 
have  told  what,  in  the  exquisitely  feminine  and 
refined  appearance  of  the  two  lovely  islanders 
b^re  her,  which  told  to  her  acute  but  jealous 
mind,  that  the  implied  superiority  of  her  ocou- 
pations  was  unfelt,  and  she  sought  to  ay^ige 
herself  by  a  sarcasm.  It  also  was  unfelt,  far 
the  duchess  only  bowed  and  smiled;  and  the 
empress,  too  noble*-minded  long  to  resent  a 
mortification  she  had  drawn  upon  herself,  pre- 
sently smiled  also,  and  with  good-humoured 
emphasis  continued — 

^^  Yet,  Madame  la  Dudiesse,  you  must  not 
think  the  mother  of  Rus  sia  too  frivolous.  Re- 
member, if  you  find  me  designing  medals,  it  is 
only  to  present  them  in  return  for  one  struck 
fyr  me  bjf  the  Imperial  Academg/  of  Seienees^  in 
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acknowledgment  of  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection I  afforded  them.  And  kaour,  farther, 
duchessy  that  these  employments  are  only  taken 
up  in  our  hours  of  relaxation.  When  your 
message  reached  us,  we  were  engaged  in  look- 
ing over  the  accounts  of  some  of  our  establish- 
ments ;  but,  being  always  at  the  commaad  of 
the  Duchess  of  Castleton,  we  quitted  our  study, 
and  repaired  hither  to  receive  her/^  A^d  so 
saying,  she  threw  from  her  hand  the  medal  she 
had  executed,  and  pushing  the  table  a  littile 
from  her,  she  turned  the  chair  round,  i^d 
seating  herself  upon  it  with  the  dignity  which 
so  well  became  her,  she  desired  the  dudiess  to 
be  seated  also.  The  duchess  obeyed ;  and  the 
empress  then,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  turning  her 
eyes  upon  the  faded  and  shrinking  form  of  Ob- 
trude, kindly  said, 

"  Your  young  friend  too  seems  in  need  of  a 
chair.  Sit  down,  young  lady :  we  have  heard 
your  frightful  story,   and  pity  you  from  our 
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heart ;  but  if  you  will  be  guided  by  us,  you 
will  at  once  resign  yourself  to  your  own  govern- 
ment, and  be  acquitted  before  the  whole  world  ; 
for  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  be  Caesar^s 
wife  for  a  woman  to  ayoid  suspicion." 

*•  And  if  my  death,  honoured  madam,  would 
free  me  from  suspicion,  oh  gladly  would  I  die  !'' 
exclaimed  poor  Gertrude,  roused  by  this  sudden 
address,—- "gladly  would  I  die  at  all  events  by 
the  hand  of  God ;  but  I  do,^^h,  duchess,  tell 
the  empress  that  I  do  shrink  from  such  a  trial 
and  such  a  condemnation."  And  sinking  on  her 
knees,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
gave  vent  to  her  long-suppressed  tears. 

^*  This  is  sad,  this  is  unpleasant,"  said  the 
empress  hastily.  "  Pray,  young  lady,  restrain 
your  agitation.  You  know  yourself  to  be  inno- 
cent of  the  crime,  do  you  not  P  so  we  understood 
from  the  duchess  at  least." 

'^  Innocent !  innocent  of  intending  harm  to 
my  brother  .^" 
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And  poor  Gertrode,  though  speaking  French 
more  correctly  than  the  generality  of  English 
women,  felt  so  unable  to  express  the  extent  of 
her  horror  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  in  any 
but  her  native  language,  which  die  knew  it 
would  be  indecorous  to  use,  that  she  contented 
herself  with  turning  her  pleading  and  ahnoet 
reproachftil  eyes  on  the  duchess,  with  an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  say,  **  Is  tlus  all  that 
you  have  done  for  me  in  your  long  interview  P^ 

In  (BLCty  the  duchess  had  purposely  only  given 
such  outlines  of  the  dismal  story  as  were  neees* 
sary  to  induce  the  empress  to  admit  (Gertrude  to 
her  presence,  wishing  the  truth  and  animation 
of  her  own  intense  feelings  to  be  called  into 
play,  to  do  the  rest. 

The  empress  caught  the  expression  of  Oer- 
traders  countenance. 

**  Yes,^^  she  said,  <^  the  duchess  has  acquitted 
y9u ;  but  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  it  is,  if  you  feel  yourself  per- 
fectly innocent,  that  you  shrink  so  sensitively 
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£rom  a  trial.  Know  you  aoi)  that  if  neither 
you  nor  your  husband  appear,  you  will  forfeit 
your  estate  f" 

'^  And  think  you,  madam,  I  should  ever  enjoy 
an  estate  earned  by  my  own  hand  as  the  price 
of  blood  P  And,  oh  God !  of  whose  blood  ?^ 
Gcartrade  exclaimed  with  more  of  vehemence 
than  mig^t  perhaps  have  seemed  perfectly  con* 
sastent  with  the  respect  due  to  her  to  whom  die 
spoke. 

The  empress  paused  for  a  moment,  then  half 
smiled  and  replied,  ^'  You  are  wrong  there, 
young  lady,  you  are  wrong.  A  wish  to  profit 
by  eyents  as  they  occur  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  an  effort  to  produce  them,  or  even 
the  desire  beforehand  for  their  occurrence.  It 
might  be,  and  probably  is  so,  that  this  estate, 
as  we  understand  it  to  be  of  noble  account, 
would  be  better  dispensed  by  you  to  those 
who  in  all  countries  need  the  assistance  of  the 
wealthy,  than  by  him  who  seems  ready  to  grasp 
at  it  by  any  means ;  and  the  fields  will  not  look 
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Jess  green,  or  the  crops  leas  luxuriaat^  because 
your  poor  brother  was  not  suffered  to  live  oat 
the  years  yon  thought  allotted  to  him.^ 

^*  Honoured  madam,  it  may  be  so--4t  must 
be  so,  as  your  majesty  in  your  wisdom  deems 
it  so ;  but  I  am  a  broken  reed*— no  more  d^- 
ble  of  dispensing  blessings  to  others  now,  than  I 
am  of  receiving  them  myself.  Oh,  let  me  but 
escape  and  hide  myself  in  some  obscure  comer  of 
the  world,  until  Ood  recalls  me  to  himself  i^ 
and  she  held  up  her  hands  in  earnest  suppli- 
cation. 

*<  There  is  something  in  all  this  I  do  not  un- 
derstand,^^ said  Maria  Feodorowna,  turning  to 
the  duchess :  '^  such  despair,  such  heartfelt  hope- 
lessness, at  her  age,  where  all  her  intentions  were 
pure  and  innocent,  is  past  my  comprehension; 
and  truly  I  scarcely  know  what  we  can  do  with 
her. — Hearken  !^  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  and 
turning  to  a  door  which  opened  to  the  more 
private  apartments  of  the  palace, 

^^  Here  comes  the  empress,  here  comes  our 
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^well^beloved  daughter  I  Yon  see,  dnchees,  we 
of  the  Imperial  House  of  Russia  live  perfectly 
en  familU  with  each  other.  Hare  you  not 
heard  so?  Is  it  the  same  with  your  royal 
family  in  England  ?^ 

Before  the  duchess  had  time  to  answer,  the 
reigning  empress,  Elizabeth,  entered  the  apart* 
ment,  and  almost  started  at  perceiTing  how  it 
was  occupied.  In  a  moment,  however,  recover^ 
ing  herself,  she  addressed  the  lady  of  the  Eng* 
lish  ambassador  with  dignified  courtesy,  and, 
instantly  struck  with  the  air  of  misery  and  ex- 
citement but  too  visible  in  Gertrude,  she  asked 
if  her  presence  were  intrusive. 

The  empress-mother  hesitated  for  a  moment ; 
then,  as  if  she  had  come  to  some  dedsion,  she 
exclaimed, 

**  No ;  on  the  contrary,  we  will  hope  it  is 
providential.  It  is  said  that  '  in  a  multitude  of 
counseUors  there  is  safety  f  and  as  safety  is 
what  we  want  at  present,  let  us,  my  &ir 
daughter,    have   the  benefit  of  your  wisdom 
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on  an  interesting  ocoasion.^  And  so  aaying^ 
she  drew  the  empress  into  the  reeess  of  a 
window,  whither  in  a  few  minutes  beokoning 
the  Duchess  of  Castleton  to  join  them,  she 
caused  her  to  fill  up  the  details  of  the  disaatl 
story  of  which  she  herself  had  giyen  the  ontline 
to  the  young  empress. 

Thd  duchess  seized  the  opportunity  to  enlaige 
more  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  upon  Oer- 
trude^s  hapless  situation,  than  she  had  yet  done* 
haying  found  Gertrude  herself  utterly  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  it.  Both  the  piincesses, 
during  the  recital,  shed  tears;  and  Q^rtrode, 
who  heard  much  of  what  passed,  sometimes 
wrung  her  hands,  and  sobbed  in  convolsiTe 
anguish. 

When  the  conference  was  finished*  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  approached  the  afflicted  girl,  and 
gazing  for  a  moment  on  her  youthful  and  exqui- 
sitely beautiM  countenancci  said,  ^^  You  shall 
not  suffer  persecution.  Our  imperial  and  mudih 
honoured  mother  is  interested  in  your  fate,  and 
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also  the  noble  Duchess  of  Castleton^*  (bowing  to 
her).  ^^  It  would  not  answer  for  her  to  take  you 
into  her  household ;  but  come  with  me,  and  I 
shall  keep  you  as  an  attendant  on  myself.  I 
have  had  an  English  att^otdant  once  before,  so 
that  the  ciicumstance  need  not  excite  extra- 
ordinary suspicion ;  only  we  shall  show  you  as 
little  as  possible  in  puUic,  as  yours  is  not  an 
appearance  to  pass  unnoticed,  ^u  reste,  we 
trust  that  you  will  find  our  country  residence  no 
loathsome  prison.^^ 

We  may  readily  conceive  the  joy  and  gra- 
titude with  which  the  Duchess  of  Castleton 
heard  this  proposal  made  to  her  hapless  pro- 
tegic^-'Oiue  so  far  beyond  the  utmost  she  could 
have  ventured  to  solicit  for  her  ;  and  Gertrude 
herself,  much  as  her  own  secret  longings  were 
after  the  utmost  solitude,  and  most  profound  re- 
tirement from  almost  all  of  human  kind,  felt 
that  it  would  be  madness  not  to  accept,  and 
indecorous  not  to  return  thanks  for,  an  offer  that 
promised  at  least  immediate  protection ;   and 
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whilst  the  Duchess  of  Castleton  should  continue 
in  St.  Petersbnigh,  she  persuaded  herself  Ae 
could  not  feel  utterly  amongst  strangers. 

A  little  plan  was  hastily  sketched  out  on  the 
instant  for  eluding  surmise  and  conjecture  re- 
specting Oertrude^s  sudden  appearance  in  the 
imperial  palace;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
arranged  to  allow  it  to  be  understood  that  she 
was  an  unfortunate  young  lady,  a  friend  of 
the  Duchess  of  Castleton^  whose  husband  had 
died  suddenly,  and  that  the  duchess  had  made 
interest  to  have  her  receiyed  into  the  hous^old, 
to  instruct  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  the  English 
language^  Her  emaciated  and  miserable  ap- 
pearance was  well  calculated  to  confirm  any 
tale  of  woe ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whose 
acute  mind  might  have  led  him  to  make  ftuiher 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  English  warrant,  was  fortunately  still 
absent,  engaged  in  the  momentous  discussions 
which  at  that  period  called  into  exercise  every 
talent,  every  principle,  and  nearly  every  quality 
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of  the  highest  and  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of 
earth. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  Dtiehess  of  Castle- 
ton  engaged  to  send  Gertmde  the  dress  proper 
for  a  widow  according  to  the  English  fashion  of 
the  day ;  and  although  Gertnide'^s  feelings  slight^ 
ly  revolted  from  this,  her  own  good  sense,  to* 
gether  with  a  glance  of  caution  from  the  duchess, 
who  read  her  expressive  countenance,  told  her 
how  iU-timed  such  fiistidiousness  most  prove, 
when  others  had  run  so  much  risk  for  her. 

The  duchess  soon  after  rose  to  take  her  leave, 
fearful  alike  of  intruding  too  long  upon  her  im- 
perial hostess,  and  of  exciting  the  curiosity  of 
the  duke  by  her  prolonged  absence.  She  once 
more  gracefully  and  respectfully  expressed  her 
gratitude ;  and  turning  to  her  protegie^  bade 
her  as  cordial  a  farewell  as  the  circumstances 
admitted  of,  and  followed  the  attendant  officei 
from  the  presence. 

Gertrude  remained  standing  for  a  moment,  as 
if  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.     She  had  appeared 
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to  receive  the  adieus  of  the  ducheae  eahnly — 
coldly — as  if  mechanically ;  but  she  was  too  new 
to  the  worlds  and  her  feelings  in  too  much  ex- 
citement, to  remain  composed  at  snoh  a  moment 
She  endeavoured  to  restrain  herself;  but  it  was 
in  vain:  as  she  heard  the  receding  footsteps  of 
her  onlyfiiend,  and  looked  upon  heiBelf  as  irrevo- 
cably shut  out  from  Vandeleur  and  all  news  of 
him,  her  presence  of  mind  and  self-possession 
utterly  forsook  her,  and  eith^  forgetful  of  the 
presence  in  which  she  stood,  or  at  the  moment 
disregarding  all  artificial  ceremonies  in  ihe  in- 
tensity  of  her  feelings,  she  suddenly  sprang  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  without  one 
word  of  apology,  or  even  once  looking  behind 
her,  flew  after  the  duchess,  nor  paused  until 
Ae  threw  herself,  panting  from  agitation,  into 
her  arms. 

The  duchess,  not  guessing  how  abrupt  had 
been  her  proceeding,  only  implored  of  her  to 
compose  herself,  and  to  tell  her  if  there  was 
anything  more  she  wiidied  to  say. 
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^'  You  will  not  foiget  me  ?  you  will  not 
loae  flight  of  me  entirely  ?^^  Gertrude  sobbed 
forth.  "  Oh,  say,  say  you  will  not,  or  I  shall 
not  quit  you  4" 

"  Lose  sight  of  you  I  must,  my  lore,  for  both 
our  sakes,"  said  the  duchess,  shedding  tears 
also ;  ^'  but  to  forget  you  would  be  as  impossible 
as  to  forget  that  I  myself  exist.^^ 

^*  But  you  will  not  lose  your  interest  in  me  P 
Vow  to  me,  that  you  will  watch  over  me  still, 
my  guardian  angel  !^ 

^'  Indeed,  indeed  I  will ;  but,  dearest,  think 
of  where  we  are,  and  try  not  too  far  our  noble 
hostesses.  Command  yourself,  my  love,  and 
suffer  me  to  go.^ 

^^  Oh  God !  feurewell  then !  But,  duchess,  I 
must  say  one  word  more :  it  cannot  surely  be 
wrong.  Will  you  contrive  to  learn  that  he — 
that  Major  Vandeleur  is  attended  to  ?  In  ywn  it 
cannot  be  indecorous.^  And  she  hid  her  blush- 
ing face  in  the  duchesses  bosom. 

^  Trust  me,  trust  me,  he  shall  be  cared  f<^  !'^ 
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the  duchess  answered,  bending  her  own  cheek 
over  Gertrude^s.  I  shall  contriye  to  have  the 
accident  reach  the  duke^s  ears,  and  through 
him  every  attention  shall  be  paid  to  Vande- 
lenr." 

"  Ah,  but  will  you  yourself  not  see  that  it  is 
done  ?  the  duke  may  have  so  much  to  think  of; 
and  indeed  it  is  most  unreasonable  of  me  to  ex- 
pect that  even  you  can  remember  or  interest 
yourself  in  this ;  but  if  he  could  know  that  I 
am  safe — I  know  it  would  tend  so  much  to  his 
recovery  !" 

"  He  shall  know  it.  Trust  everjrthing  to  me, 
and  be  assured  I  shall  forget  nothing.*" 
'  "  You  are  an  angel  upon  earth,""  said  Ger- 
trude, raising  her  head,  and  gazing  on  her  with 
an  expression  of  unfeigned  admiration,  and  al- 
most of  astonishment. 

The  duchess  shrank  from  it. 
"  Nay,''  she  said,  "  you  must  not  give  me 
more  credit  than  I  deserve.     Remember,  Ger- 
trude, there  is  but   One  that  can  know  the 
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windings  of  the  human  heart*  If  I  can  escape 
the  slightest  tinge  of  self-condemnation,  the 
slightest  reproach  of  selfishness  in  all  this,  it 
will  be  a  subject  for  my  warmest  gratitude. 
Farewell,  and  pray  it  for  me.  Ood  bless  you  !^ 
And  so  saying,  she  tore  herself  from  Oertrude'^s 
arms,  and^  regaining  her  carriage,  was  conveyed 
rapidly  back  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

Poor  Gertrude  returned,  with  slow  and 
pensive  steps,  to  the  chamber  where  the  two 
empresses,  although  a  good  deal  astonished  at 
her  sudden  and  impetuous  flight,  and  even 
doubtful  of  her  ultimate  return,  kindly  and 
condescendingly  waited  the  event. 

Oertrude  made  an  attempt  at  an  apology, 
which,  if  not  very  intelligible,  was  aided  by  so 
vivid  a  blush,  and  so  gentle  and  subdued  a 
countenance,  that  it  was  taken  in  good  part ; 
and  she  was  almost  instantly  given  in  charge  to 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  household,  with  a  con^ 
siderate  intimation,  in  order  to  spare  her  the 
pain  of  idle  questions  and  importunities,  that 
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her  grief  was  of  too  recent  a  date  to  endure  tlie 
slightest  aUnsion  to  it ;  and  that,  as  a  fiiend  of 
the  Dnchess  of  CasUetonX  she  was  to  be  treated 
with  tenderness  and  consideration,  and  suffered 
to  lire  in  the  privacy  that  suited  her  at  presoit. 
In  this  privacj  we  also  flhall  leave  her,  and 
look  after  Vandelear. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

They  met,  but  Dot  as  they  had  been 

For  time  had  drawn  a  veil  between 

That  makes  fitmiliar  things  seem  strange. 

And  each  was  sensible  of  change. 

Their  course  of  life  had  been  apart. 

Diverse  the  histoiy  of  each  heart. 

And,  now  in  distant  scenes  they  met. 

The  past  came  thronging  back :  regret 

It  was  not,  that  with  memory  came. — 
•  •  •  • 

Silent  they  were,  though  inly  glad  ; 
Seeing,  you  might  have  deemed  them  sad  : 
And  in  their  oft-averted  eyes 
Restraint  there  was,  but  not  disguise. 
For  neither  had  a  thought  to  hide. 

Thb  wound  which  Vandeleur  had  received, 
though  such  as  to  iacapacitate  him  from  all  exez- 
tion,  and  indeed  for  some  time  to  deprive  him  of 
recollection,  was  not  by  any  means  dangerous 
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in  itself;  and  the  only  i^prehensioii  hte  miTgeon 
fdt  WM  of  «Q  axe^fis  of  ferer  from  the  yio* 
]«nt  state  ofagitfttion  nndeir  which  h^  Ubovured. 
Finding  that  neither  Maeon  Mr  afgom^i  e««ld 
prevail  upon  -him  erea  to  uttenpt  to  compose 
bimralf,  Domonlin  adttiAbten^  to  him  a  glrong^ 
lArcotic,  nnder  the  iniaenoe  ol  which  he  (M 
into  a  deep  and  protracted  slumber. 

It  w%M  afanost  moMkg  when  he  wakened 
from  it.  For  some  time  he  was  at  a  loss,  as  ia 
usual  in  su^  cases,  to  reeolleot  what  had  be* 
fallen  him,  or  where  he  was ;  but  it  only  M« 
Quired  a  ftw  nunntes  to  faring  tbe  drcomstances 
of  the  evening  before  him* 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  perceiviiiic  att  old 
l^onban  w^  had  been  appoiifted  to  watdi  by 
him,  nodding^  at  his  beddd%  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  rouse  her.  Tkei  woman  roared  aloud 
as  if  a  ghost  had  touahed  h«r« 

'•  What  is  the  msMwr  asked  Vaaddteur 
angrily ;  *^  why  do  you  shout  in  that  maniiert 
to  alarm  the  house  ?*" 


<<  TaiUi,  for  tlMt  natter^*'  replied  the  woman, 
solky  at  the  pm^^ect^  of  losing  the  gratuities 
ndueh  ;ebe,  iii  oomtaoQi  with  the  rest  of  the  idlers 
atiwt  iho  eeiaUifliMeiit,  had  expected  firom  the 
Fre^eh  comt  and  his  lady,  both  of  whom  it 
nowbegan M be  svqpeoted  had  disappeared  (or 
^ver,  ^*  'Faith,  for  thatmasbter,  there  aire  bat  few 
in  the  house  to  ahurm ;  aad  them  few,  I  wish 
^bofW^ce alarmed. up,  apd  with  ns^  i^r,  what 
with  the  frights  of  oae  hiad  or.aaotiier  I  havo 
got  this  eyeniiig,  I  doo't  know  when  I  shall  b^ 
th«  better  of  ifc".  .  r 

^' What  jEcigto ?""  asked  Vaadelear;  "and 
how  do  yon  mean  there  ace  bmt  few  peo{de  in 
tbaWmse?'' 

*'  Oh»  no  matter,  sir,^ .  replied  the  w<»nai| 
wHh  xocoHected  prod^aee^  '*  Yon  are  not  to 
talk^  the  doctor  says  yon  are  to  be  kept  quiet ; 
so  I  won't  tell  yon  what  has  happened.'" 

y  andeleur  tibew  himaelf  bade  in  his  bed  in 
despair,  lest  nothing  he  could  say  could  over- 
come such  stupid  propriety. 
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-*  Gotne,  my  good  woman,^  said  he  at  last, 
'^  ril  tell  you  what  it  is.  Yon  see  I  am  not 
very  ill ;  that  long  sleep  has  restored  me. 
Now,  if  you  donH  this  moment  tell  me  what 
has  happened,  I  shall  jump  oat  of  bed,  mn  out 
of  the  room,  loek  the  door  behind  me,  make 
my  escape  firom  the  hoose,  and,  as  they  will  be 
afraid  to  come  to  disturb  me  while  yon  do  not 
appear,  you  shall  be  left  shnt  np  here,  either 
till  you  starve,  or  if  I  die  on  the  way,  as  is 
very  likety,  until  my  ghost  comes  and  plays  a 
pretty  game  with  you.*" 

And  so  saying,  he  suddenly  put  out  his  hand, 
and  caught  her  arm  in  a  gxBsp  she  could  not 
struggle  against.  Her  only  resource  was  ano- 
ther scream ;  but  as  Vandeleur,  as  soon  as  he 
could  command  his  countenance,  seemed  about 
to  put  his  threat  into  execution,  she  exdaimed, 
^'  Oh,  lie  quiet— rjbr  the  love  of  Ood  lie  quiet,  if 
you  be  not  entirely  mad,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
everything.'^ 

^^  Well,  do   so ;  and  as  I  judge  whether  it 
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ifl  true  or  not^  so  I  will  let  go  your  arm  or 
not." 

Thus  exhorted^  the  woman  proceeded  to  in- 
form him  of  the  separate  <lisappearance  of  the 
count  and  coiintes& 

Nothmg  could  exceed  his  astonishment  and 
despair.  Had  they  arranged  to  depart  at  sepa- 
rate honrS)  but  to  meet  at  some  appointed  ^ace  ? 
or  was  Oeistmde  gone  out  upon  the  wide  world 
alone  ?  were  questions  which  he  asked  himself, 
but  which  he  could  not  answer.  He  inquired 
of  his  attendant  if  the  countess  yisited  much. 

^'  No ;  they  were  strangers  here :  no  one  ever 
came  near  them ;  and  the  countess  never  had 
her  £Dot  outside  the  door  until  the  evening  be- 
fore the  lastv  that  she.  went  to  the  play ;  but  she 
was  surely  going  somewhere  last  night,  for  she 
was  elegantly  dressed  out."^ 

Vandeleur  was  lost  in  amazement-— conjec- 
ture it  could  not  be  called,  for  he  knew  not  a 
smgle  point  on  which  to  found  even  a  surmise 
beyond  what  he  was  told. 
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In  tfaiB  cruel  state  ot  pes]tait j>  be  counted 
the  tedionB  bcmrs  until  his  physician  called ;  and 
if  the  latter  was  soxprised  at  the  state  ci  ezoee- 
Awe  agitation  and  excttement  in  whidi  he  feond 
his  patient,  notwithstanding  the  powetfbl  eflfeets 
of  the  narcotic,  the  patient  was  not  less  soiposed 
at  the  dark  and  ominons  ezpressiMi  of  concen- 
trated wrath,  which  took  posseasion  of  Dnmon- 
lin^s  features,  whea  Vandelenr  adyerted  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  coont  and  eonnteas. 

^*  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,^  said 
DmnooUn ;  ^'bnt  this  I  know,  that  so  sore  as  he 
has  played  me  fidse,  and  escaped  me,  I  win 
make  him  repent  the  honr.  I  know  more  than 
he  dreams  I  do.  My  mide  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  send  me  with  him  without  the  rope  in  my 
pocket,  ready  to  fling  round  his  neck  wheneyer  I 
shonld  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so.  I  had  indeed 
at  one  time  nearly  giyen  np  all  hopes,  and  left 
him  to  his  fate ;  but  since  he  came  here,  matters 
hav^  looked  so  promicdng  that  I  thought  all  was 
upon  the  eye  of  accomplishment.^ 
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^^  Yoa  seem  deeply  interested,  sir,^  and  Yan- 
deleur :   **'  have  you  then  known  them  Jong  ?*" 

^^  Long  enough  to  do  him  a  miadwf  if  he  doee 
me  one,^^  replied  Dnmonlin  ;  ^^  but  I  $haU  wait 
to  see,  I  aball  wait  to  see;  aod  then>  9acrir 
He  ground  his  teeth  in  anticipation  of  his  re- 
venge. 

'^  But  oan  yon  eonceive  whi&er  his  lady  is 
gone  P^  resumed  Vandelenr* 

<^  I  cannot*  I  now  recollect,  what  did  not 
strike  me  much  at  the  time,  that  when  I  saw 
her  last  evening,  she  seemed,  though  indlmed  to 
converse  upon  indifferent  subjects,  yet  reserved  in 
expressing  her  opinion  concerning  her  hvshand^s 
sudden  departure.  I  am  indined  to  think  she 
has  followed  him  by  appointment.'^ 

Vandeleur  groaned, 

^^  And  you  can  form  no  idea  where  he  is  likely 
to  have  gene  ?^ 

"  None.  We  parted  not  very  amicably  yes- 
terday. He  was  in  a  devilish  bad  humour  set- 
ting out ;  and  when  I  pressed  the  question  of 
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-—of— his  accession  to  his  wife'^s  property,  he 
evaded  it  in  a  manner  I  lUd  not  altogether  like ; 
and  we  gave  np,  at  his  snggestion,  an  exeoraion 
we  had  proposed  into  the  country.^ 

Vandelenr  perceived  that  there  was  some  -oon- 
nexion  between  M.  Dumoulin  and  De  rEtspoir, 
which  the  former  did  not  yet  choose  to  explain ; 
and  as  he  perceived  also  that  he  oonld  give 
no  Airther  information  on  the  sabjeot  of  ihe 
flight,  he  dropped  it  for  the  present,  and  de- 
termined to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  his 
power — even  by  the  most  difficult  of  all,  that  of 
keeping  his  mind  at  rest  —  to  expedite  his  own 
recovery,  in  order  to  be  ready,  should  the  oppor- 
tunity ever  occur,  to  save  or  assist  Gertrude. 
Such  was  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  his  feeling  for 
her,  that,  when  questioned  the  evening  before  if 
he  had  any  friends  in  St.  Petersburgh  whom  he 
wished  to  have  informed  of  his  accident,  he  de- 
clined even  sending  for  his  servant  Whitecross, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  conjectures  that  must 
arise  in  his  mind  from  the  apparently  suspicious 
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circumstances  under  which  he  received  his 
wound.  With  this  view,  he  still  determined  to 
dispense  with  his  attendance^  and,  under  all  the 
inconveniences  likely  to  ensue,  to  remain  quietly 
where  he  was,  for  the  short  time  that  he  hoped 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  seek  his 
own  hotel. 

He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  preserve  the 
incognito  he  wished  for.  Dumoulin  had  not 
very  long  departed  from  the  house,  half  dis- 
tracted between  anger  and  curiosity,  when  a 
message  was  brought  to  Vandeleur,  that  a  ser- 
vant from  the  English  ambassador  was  below, 
with  the  duke's  compliments,  and  a  request  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  could  show  his  atten- 
tion to  Major  Vandeleur^s  wishes ;  '^  And  here 
is  a  little  note  he  brought,^  added  the  person 
who  delivered  the  message. 

Vandeleur  eagerly  caught  at  the  billet.  It 
was  in  a  beautiful  female  hand,  and  contained 
but  one  single  line, — "  She  for  whom  you  are 
anxious  is  safel^    It  had  no  signature,    and 
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Vandelear  had  neTer  happened  to  see  die  da* 
cheese's  handwritiiig ;  but  it  was  sealed  witk  a 
device  which  he  had  <mce  8Qggested«-a  ftmale 
figure  with  the  finger  aeroes  the  lips  as  impeong 
secrecy,  and  he  felt  as  satisfied  of  Oertmde^a 
safety  as  if  he  had  heaid  a  yoiee  from  HeaTen. 

'^  M J  own  Oertrade  !^  he  exehimed  tenderly, 
as  he  thought  with  delight  on  her  havii^  had 
the  pnidence  to  fly  to  the  lady  <^  the  English 
ambassador  for  protection,  and  as  he  now  traced 
the  dnke^s  attention  to  her  solicitude  for  his  peace 
of  mind.  There  was  something,  too,  in  her 
having  thus  unconsciously  east  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  once  powerful  rival,  which  made  her 
inexpressibly  and  unaccountably  dear  to  him  at 
that  moment. 

Tothe  message  from  the  duke,  and  the  predona 
little  note,  he  returned  but  one  general  answer 
of  thanks,  and  a  promise  to  wait  on  the  ambaa- 
sador  as  soon  as  he  should  be  sufficiently  reco* 
vered ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  as  pow^frd 
efforts  to  prevent  his  joy  now,  as  his  despair  be- 
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fore,  from  retarding  that  anxionslj-desired  le- 
coTery. 

Between  the  skill  of  his  physieiaa)  however^ 
and  his  own  determinattcm  to  recover,  the  pre* 
sent  wound  proved  very  different  from  that  he 
sustained  nearly  two  years  before  from  the  same 
hand,  though  probably  intended  to  be  much 
more  fatal  in  its  efiects.  In  less  than  a  week  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  room,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned  that  his  first  visit  was  to  the 
Dnke  of  Castleton. 

He  was  shown  into  the  duchesses  morning 
apartment,  where  the  duke  happened  to  be  at 
the  moment  also*  He  had  not  antU  then  seen 
the  duchess  since  her  marriage,  and  the  first 
words  that  she  or  the  duke « uttered,  were  ex- 
clamations from  both,  at  Vandeleur  looking  so 
extremely  well^  after  his  accident.  A  few  mo- 
ments, however,  showed  that  the  high  colour 
which  led  them  into  this  belief  was  transitory. 

'<  I  am  delighted  to  See  you,  Vandeleur,^  said 
the  duke,  "  and  particularly  to-day.    I  was  just 
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meditating  a  visit  to  you  mysd^  and  came 
in  to  consult  the  duchess  about  the  ezpedi^icy 
of  it.  I  have  received  a  moet  disagreeable 
task  to-day,  and  on  a  frightful  sort  of  subject ; 
and  it  just  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  poesiUe 
you  could  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter,  if 
the  stories  which  have  reached  me  of  the  drcom* 
stances  of  your  wound  are  true.  The  matter  is 
this :  a  warrant  has  been  sent  from  England, 
and  confirmed  by  the  authorities  here,  and  I 
am  called  on  to  sanction  it,  for  the  apprehension 
of  a  French  gentleman,  and  his  companion,  an 
EngUah  lady,  for  a  mostextiaordinary  murder- 
that  of  the  lady^s  brother.  Similar  orders  have 
been  sent  all  over  Europe  where  our  people  re- 
side ;  and  as  I  understand  a  kige  property  de- 
pends upon  it,  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned 
to  discover  the  fugitives.  Now,  is  it  true  that 
the  Frenchman  who  wounded  you  was  married 
to  an  English  lady  ?  and  have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  mention  whatever  you  know  about 
them  ?^' 
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Vandeleur  had,  during  the  coarse  of  this  ad- 
dress, yentured,   impereeived  by  the  duke,  to 
glance  towards  the  duchess,  in  order  to  learn 
how  the  news  had  affected  her ;  but  by  the 
determined  manner  in  which  she  kept  her  eyes 
fastened  on  some  elegant  trifle  of  embroidery 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  he  not  only  per- 
ceived that  she  was  perfectly  at  ease  on  the 
subject  of  Gertrude'^s  safety,  but  did  not  choose 
that  the  least  sign  of  intelligence  should  pass 
between  them. 

For  one  moment  the  thought  shot  across  his 
brain,  '^  Could  I  after  all  be  mistaken,  and  is 
she  really  totally  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter  ?'^ 
It  was  a  moment  of  agony,  but  it  passed  away ; 
—no  one  else  could  have  written  that  blessed 
line.  The  duke  waited  for  an  answer;  and 
Vandeleur,  still  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  Ger- 
trude^s  plans  and  wishes,  was  at  a  loss  what 
answer  to  return,  lest  he  might  in  some  manner 
interfere  with  them.  The  duke  saw  his  hesi- 
tation,  and  was  about  to  relieve  him  firom  it, 
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when  the  dachess  rising  haetilj)  mid  with 
a  smile,  /'As  you  gentleiiieQ  hare  thought 
proper  to  torn  1117  dxHvring^toom  into  a  court 
of  justice  I  shall  retire ;  and  when  jou  have 
pronounced  sentence  you  nuay-  s^od  for  me 
again.*" 

She  was  leaving  the  room,  when,  as  Vande- 
leur  turned  to  receive  her  bow,  for  one  single 
instant,  as  she  stood  shaded  by  the  door,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  exact  attitude  of  the  figive 
on  the  seal,  and  disappeared. 

Vandeleur  caught  the  token,  and  now  eon- 
fined  his  answer  to  an  assurance  of  his  total 
ignorance  of  whither  the  fugitives  had  directed 
their  flight.  The  dulie  forbore  to  press  the 
subject.  Indeed,  the  agitation  that  Vandelear 
could  not  control,  on  hearing  that  the  warrant 
for  Gertrude^s  arrest  had  actually  anived,  had 
not  wholly  escaped  his  observation,  and  he  fdt 
politely  anxious  to  change  the  sul^ect  without 
delay. 

They  had  scarcely  fiJlen  into  another,  when 
a  little  confusion  of  whispering  and  rustling  at 
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the  door  wag  saooeeded  by  its  being  slowly 
opened,  and  a  beantifol  little  girl  of  three 
yettrs  old  being  pndied  gently  into  the  room 
by  flome  inyieible  hand.  When  once  her 
entrance  was  efieeted)  she  stmtted  boldly  up 
to  the  dnke,  and  in  the  sweet  lisping  accents 
of  infancy,  said,  *'Papa,  mamma  sends  me 
to  remind  you  of  the  appointment  yon  have  at 
this  o^dock,  and^-and— -for  the  gentleman  to 
go  away,  I  believe." 

The  dnke  took  the  child^s  hand.  '*  Oh  no, 
Theodosia,  I  am  sore  that  mamma  did  not  say 
that.  I  rather  snppose  it  was  to  ask  the  getf* 
tlemati  to  dine  with  ns." 

**  No  indeedy  papa^  it  was  not,"  replied  the 
child  eagerly. 

**  Well,  Theo,  do  yon  go  and  ask  him  now  ?" 

^<  No,  papa ;  I  think  mamma  wants  him 
away,  and  wants  you  to  go  ont." 

'^  KUy,  inhospitable  child !  no,"  said  the 
duke,  smiling ;  then  turning  to  Vandeleur, "  The 
fact  is,  the  duchess  knows  that  I  have  an 
appointment  of  a  very  particular  nature  this 
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monung;  bnt  if  you  will  ratam  and  dme 
with  i]B»  or  remain  now  and  aeaad.  for  dreaa, 
joQ  will  give  us  great  pleasure.  I  caa  aaswier 
for  the  dachesst  I  assure  you,  notwithstandiiqf 
the  gaucherie  of  this  litUe  animal,  of  whom 
she  is  so  proad  that  she  takes  every  oppor- 
tanity  of  sending  her  in  to  be  seen.  She  cHigfaft 
to  teach  her  better  mannerSy^  he  said,  pai* 
ting  the  ehild'^s  head,  ^^fint,  serioasly,  die 
will  be  delighted,  I  know ;  I  assure  yon  she  waa 
most  anxious  during  your  illneas,  and  almost 
every  little  attention  that  was  shown  you  in  my 
name^  was  suggested  by  her ;  she  has  quite  an 
affection  for  your  mother.  Do  stay;  ydunow 
look  quite  well  again.^^ 

Vandeleur  bowed,  but  positively  declined  the 
invitation,  pleading  his  recent  illness  and  fear  of 
the  night-air;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  deter- 
mined to  take  some  step,  either  to  see  or  hear 
from  the  duchess  in  private,  in  order  to  learn 
something  more  of  the  situation  of  Oortrnde: 
for  although  some  judicious  medidner  '*  to  the 
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mind  diseased'^  has  of  old  mercifully  preseribed 
tbat  ^'  no  newB^  is  to  be  taken  as  '^  good  news,**^ 
stfll  this  negative  good  is  but  meagre  fare,  and 
will  iM»t  long  satisfy  an  ardent  anxiety. 

But  the  matter  was  better  arranged  for  Van* 
deleur.  ^^  See  now,  Theodosia,  yon  have  made 
Ae  gentleman  go  away,^^  said  the  duke  as  he 
nffig  for  bis  carriage. 

The  sweet  child  looked  shy  and  distressed, 
and  left  the  room.  Presently,  however,  ex- 
actly as  Vandeleur's  carriage,  and  the  duke'^s, 
were  together  announced,  the  little  girl  returned, 
leading  in  h^r  mother  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  some  error,  of 
which  she  perceived  she  had  herself  been 
guilty. 

The  dnke  laughed  at  the  child^s  consideration, 
but,  saying  he  had  not  time  to  see  it  out,  ran 
down  stairs  while  Vandeleur  was  receiving  the 
duchesses  apology. 

^'  In  fact,^  she  said,  ^^  the  duke  has  a  very 
particular  appointment,  which  he  will  scarcely 


now  haye  time  to  keep,  and  I  abo  «n  obliged 
to  drive  eome  milee  into  the  eonBitrf  inmie*> 
diatelj ;  bat,  as  I  wisbed  fbr  a  few  mmmtr^ 
couTenation  with  yon,  it  made  my  mind  puK 
tiealaKly  tenaeiens  of  the  boor*^ 

She  paneed,  and  Y  andeletirVi  heart  beat  bigk 
at  this  aaooanoemflnt.  Howeyer^  as  be  €aif- 
boved,  the  dndteBS  was  obliged  to  jmieeed, 
tfaongb  with  some  slight  degree  of  hesitatkB^ 
wfaidi  she  vainly  endeayonred  to  oontrd. 

*'  I  shall  not  detain  yon  many  mmntee,*^  she 
began ;  **'  bat  ihexe  are  two  thdogs  I  wiriied  to 
say  to  yon :  the  one  concerns  myself,  the  oilmr 
more  particnlarly  you.  I  diall  diEamas  my  own 
part  first.  I  widi  to  ezphon  the  sign  which  I 
made  to  yon  cm  leaving  the  room,  and  whidi  I 
am  conscions,^  she  said  with  a  viyid  Unsh,  and 
a  look  of  distress  at  not  being  aUe  to  Ofdbdne 
that  blush, — ^^<  which  I  am  aware  mnst  hav6 
appeared  strange  to  you.  The  expfamation  is 
this :  The  duke  is  in  utter  ignorance  of  eyeiy 
circumstance  relating  to  tUs  di^adM  bnaness^ 
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dseept.wliathe  letrned  Q&eaSlj  tondaj.  I,  <m 
the  iXfnittajf  am  ia  possessign  of  them  all«— a// ; 
aRd.irliHe  I  b^ere  Umi  tkere  doea  not  exigt  a 
monster  who  ooald  withstand  the  innocence, 
beanty,  and  fascinatidn  of  the-— of  jour— « of 
Qtrtmde  in  dioit,  I  fdt  that-.theie  wonld  be 
impropiietj  and  indelicacy  in  my  exerting  my 
influence  with  the  dnke,  to  torn  him  from  the 
conrie  ai  his  doty.  I  have  therefore  taken  her 
protection  0Dl  myself :  I  have  ensured  her  safety, 
Sittd  it  was  at  her  entreaty  I  communicated  it  to 
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yoiu  As  soon  as  the.  duke  gives  up  this  em- 
l^asBy,  I  intend  to  make  a  full  confession  of  my 
disobedience,  not  however  as  is  generally  the 
c$8er  Ae  added  with  a  smile,  ^^nntil  I  have  reap- 
ed all  the  fruits  of  it.*"  She  paused,  and  played 
with  the  sunny  curls  of  the  child'^s  hair.  ^^  F<»r 
Gertrude,^  she  continued,  seeii^  that  Vandelenr 
made  no  attempt  to  speak^  '^  1  absolutely  can- 
npt  tell  you  more  than  that  she  is  in  perfect 
safety,  and  not  with  that  wretdied  man.  Of 
his  movements  she  knows  no  more  than  you  do. 
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Where  I  have  placed  her^  she  will  remain  Ymtil 
this  storm  is  past ;  and  bdieve  me  that  no  care 
— no  attention  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to 
soothe  and  comfort  her*  I  never  saw  so  lovelv, 
so  interesting  a  creature.^ 

Haying  said  this,  she  waa  slowly  rising  as  i£ 
to  bid  good  morning,  when  Vandeleor  recover- 
ing his  speech,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  appear- 
ed to  be  deprived,  exclaimed, 

^'  Duchess  of  Gastleton  !  I  will  not  thank  yon 
for  your  surpassing  goodness.  Your  own  heart 
must  tell  you  all  that  mine  should  wish  to  say.^ 
He  stopped,  deeply  agitated. 

'^  My  dear  Major  Vandeleur  !^  she  exckumed 
in  a  playM  voice,  to  dissipate  her  own  emotion, 
^^  how  you  overrate  a  trifling  exertion  in  behalf 
of  a  most  interesting  and  injured  being !  They 
must  be  hard-hearted  indeed  who  could  resist 
her;  and  then  you  could  not,  I  hope,  doubt  my 
wish  to  serve  any  friend  of  yours,  or,  as  the 
poor  people  so  expressively  say,  ^  of  your  mo- 
therms  son.^     My  little  girl  teDs  me  you  cannot 
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dine  with  us  to-daj,  and  indeed  I  think  you  are 
only  pnident ;  bat  I  hope  we  shall  see  yon  soon 
again." 

She  made  another  movement  to  end  the  con- 
Tersation ;  but  Vandeieur  having  now  com- 
pletely recovered  himself^  said, 

'*  Suffer  me  to  trespass  on  you   a  few  mi- 
nutes longer,  if  indeed  your  engagement  is  not 
of  a  very  pressing  nature,  and  to  profit  by  a 
goodness  which  I  so  deeply  feel.     Since  I  must 
not  inquire  where  Gertrude  is,  may  I, not  at 
least  be  told  if  she  is  likely  to  continue  long 
there?  what  her  plans  are  afterwards  ? — ^in  short, 
Duchess  of  Castleton,  as  you  are  aware  of  our 
miserable  circumstances,  and  of  Oertrude^s  pe- 
culiarly friendless  condition,  you  will  not  won-, 
der  that  I  am  most  anxious,  if  possible,  to  have 
even  one  interview  with  her,  and  to  learn  from 
her  own  lips  her  intentions  for  the  friture.     In 
every  point  of  view,  as  her  betrothed  husband, 
and  now  her  father'^s  executor,  it  is  even  my 
duty  to  watch  over  her.^ 
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'^  Major  Vandeleur,  believe  me,  there  is  not 
anj  one  can  more  deeply  sympathise  in  your 
feelings  on  this  subject  than  I  do ;  and  it  is  not 
with  a  view  to  deprive  you  of  the  gratification 
which  you  so  naturally  wish  for,  that  I  amoe 
you  that  Oertrude' shall  never  again  be  friend- 
less or  unprotected.  I  really  do  not  at  this 
moment  know  her  further  plans,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve she  does  herself;  but  I  shall  see  her  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  them,  in  order  to  satisfy 
your  mind ;  and  if  she  will  consent  to  the  in- 
terview you  propose,  I  shall  endeavour  to  faci- 
litate it.'' 

^^  And  may  I  entreat  that  you  will  make  her 
understand,  that  I  have  no  object  now  in  life 
but  to  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  serving 
her?'' 

« I  win." 

^^  And  when  may  I  receive  her  answer  ?'* 
'*  I  shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  receive 

It-" 

Vandeleur  once  more  endeavoured  to  expresd 
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his  thanks ;  but  the  duchess  would  not  listen  to 
them;  and  having  made  her  little  girl  shake 
hands  with  him,  she  bade  him  good  morning. 

Two  days  passed  oyer  without  his  hearing 
from  her  again.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
he  received  a  note  requesting  him  to  call.  He 
found  her  alone..  ^  She  proceeded  at  once  to  re- 
lieve his  anxiety. 

"  I  requested  an  interview,  Major  Vande- 
leur,"^  she  began,  "  in  preference  to  writing  to 
you,  partly  because  Gertrude  herself  wished 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  partly  because  what 
I  have  to  say  may  call  forth  objections,  argu- 
ments, or  entreaties  on  your  part,  which  might 
lead  to  a  protracted  correspondence,  and  per- 
haps not  be  satisfactory  at  last.^*^ 

"  Have  you  then  seen  Oertrude  since  ?'"  Van- 
deleur  asked  with  evident  anxiety. 

'*  Oh  yes,  indeed  I  have,^^  the  duchess  an- 
swered, smiling.  ^'  I  have  seen  her  several 
times  in  her  hiding-place,  and  I  assure  you  she 
looks  infinitely  better  than  when  she  entered 
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there.  Be  aasured,  it  is  no  loathsome  dungeon ; 
but  you  mnst,  I  fear,  be  satisfied  with  this 
assurance,— ^OTi  must  not  think  of  seeing  her 
yourself^ 

"  For  how  long  r 

The  duchess  looked  down,  and  seemed  diEh 
tressed  as  she  answered,  '^  That  must  depend 
on  circumstances  over  which  none  of  us  have 
any  control.  In  short,  Major  Vaudeleur,  I 
am  sorry  to  be  the  messenger  of  a  disappoint- 
ment to  you ;  but  poor  Gertrude  is  limited  at 
present  in  confidantes,  and  therefore  I  have  en- 
gaged to  say  to  you  from  her,  that  she  cannot 
think  of  seeing  you  any  more.  She  implores  of 
you  to  return  to  England,  and  to  endeavour  to 
seek  for  happiness  from  some  other  source.'*^ 

Vandeleur  turned  very  pale,  ^'  Happiness  ! 
happiness  !^  he  repeated  ;  ^^  that  is  a  strange 
word  f(Mr  Gertrude  to  mock  me  with.  No; 
I  think  I  was  bom  under  some  planet  be- 
neath whidi  happiness  is  for  ever  doomed  to 
wither.'' 


(C 
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Do  not  say  so,  Major  Vandelenr,^^  said 
the  duchess,  pitying  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
under  which  he  seemed  to  labour ;  ^^  you  have, 
I  grant,  been  severely  tried,  but  you  have 
surely  lived  long  enough  to  be  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  at  which  first  youth  spurns  so  con- 
temptuously,— namely,  that  there  are  various 
degrees  of  happiness,  and  that  it  is  manifest 
presumption  in  any  one  to  murmur  if  his  own  be 
not  the  highest.'^ 

There  was  something  in  the  quiet  sincerity 
with  which  the  duchess  uttered  these  words, 
that,  in  the  irritable  state  into  which  V andeleur^s 
feelings  had  been  thrown  by  this  message  from 
Gertrude,  made  him  feel  them  almost  a  cold- 
hearted  insult ;  and  he  said  with  increased 
bitterness,  ^'  Yes,  Duchess  of  Ca«tleton,  it  is 
easy  for  those  to  uphold  that  doctrine  who  are 
in  possession  of  all  that  their  hearts  can 
covet.'' 

The  duchess  did  not  raise  her  eyes ;  but  a 
gentle  smile,  and  a  very  faint  suffusion,  passed 
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oyer  her  beautiful  counteuance.  Vandeleor 
felt  disposed  to  shoot  himself.  However,  as 
there  was  no  implement  of  destruction  at  band, 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  rising 
hastily  from  his  chair,  clasping  his  hands  toge- 
ther, and  exclaiming  with  heartfelt  earnestness, 
"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  duchess  !^ 

^^  What  for?^^  she  asked,  now  looking  up 
and  smiling  openly ;  ^'  for  supposing  me  in  pos- 
session of  all  my  heart  can  covet  ?  I  assure 
you,  you  are  right ;  I  really  am  so.  I  thank 
God,  I  can  sincerely  say,  there  is  nothing  upon 
earth  that  I  covet ;  or,  lest  that  word  may  sound 
ambiguous,  there  are  few  things  I  have  left  even 
to  wish  for ;  and  foremost  of  these  few,  is  yours 
and  Gertrude^s  happiness.  This  wish  indeed,  I 
fear,  is  not  as  likely  to  be  granted  as  almost  all 
my  others  are ;  for  one  reason  why  she  wished 
me  to  speak,  instead  of  writing  to  you,  is  to 
enforce  upon  you,  against  any  arguments  or 
persnafflons  you  might  use,  her  unalterable  de- 
terminatioa  to  see  you  no  more.'' 
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"  In  any  event  ?^ 

'*  In  any  eyent  which  she  permits  herself  to 
take  into  consideration.^ 

"  And  may  I  not  eren  be  informed  of  her 
plans  for  the  future  P  am  I  not  to  be  permitted 
to  make  myself  useful  to  her  in  any  way  ?"" 

^'  Of  her  plans  for  the  Aiture  she  can  say 
little,  not  haying  formed  any  yery  definitely,  be- 
yond remaining  where  she  is  at  present ;  and  she 
particularly  entreats  that  you  will  give  up  all 
intention  of  watching  oyer  her,  as  the  idea  of 
this  prevents  her  mind  from  regaining  that  com- 
posure she  might  otherwise  in  time  ^  obtain. 
Nay,  do  not  look  so  shocked ;  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  but  appreciate  the  feelings  which  dictate 
this  apparently  tmkind  conunand.^ 

'^  Let  me  ask  one  question ;  and  answer  me 
sincerely,  I  beseech.  Are  these  conunands  the 
result  of  her  own  unbiassed  judgment,  or  are 
they ^ 

"  I  believe,  entirely  her  own.  At  least 
this  I  know,  that  I  was  faithful  to  my  trust, 
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and  gave  jour  message  without  note  or  com- 
ment. Indeed,  had  I  presumed  to  give  advice, 
perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  so  rigid ;  for  I 
am  of  too  proud  a  spirit  to  think  that  there  is 
no  safety  but  in  flight.  On  the  contnuy,  I 
think  that  wherever  there  is  a  great  sacrifice, 
constantly  kept  up,  self-complacency  does  what 
constancy  never  would  have  done,  and  invests 
the  matter  with  a  factitious  importance  which 
fixes  it  indelibly  in  the  imagination.'  However, 
people'^s  minds  and  feelings  are  differently  con- 
stituted ;  and  those  who  differ  in  opinion  firom 
me,  I  can  well  believe,  may  have  exceOent 
reasons  for  doing  so.  In  Qertrude'^s  case  I 
know  it  to  be  so.  She  has  vowed  obedience  to 
one  who  would  disapprove  of  her  holding  com- 
munication with  you ;  and  this  renders  it  a 
positive  duty  in  her  not  to  do  so.  Let  me  have 
the  satisfaction  of  informing  her,  that  you  re- 
spect her  feelings,  that  you  will  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  depend  on  me,  that  should  any  change 
occur— any  opportunity  in  which  you  could  be 
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of  use  to  her^-you  shall  immediately  be  in- 
formed of  it.  I  can  always  know  your  address 
throngh  your  mother.'*' 

**  And  when  yon  and  the  Duke  of  Castleton 
return  to  England,  will  Gertrude  return  there 
too?" 

^^  At  present,  she  says  not ;  she  declares  she 
would  rather  bury  herself  in  the  fiurthest  comer 
of  the  earth,  than  ever  appear  there  again :  but 
these  feelings  may  subside.*" 

**You  have  yourself  no  idea  of  when  you 
shall  return  ?" 

"  Why  no.  There  is,  you  know,  some  ru- 
mour of  a  change  of  ministry ;  but  the  duke 
does  not  think  it  likely  to  take  place ;  and  if 
not,  we  both  like  our  reffldence  here  well  enough 
to  remain  for  some  time  longer.  You  know  it 
was  my  fancy  to  come  :  I  always  had  a  great 
curiosity  about  Russia  since  the  agreeable  em- 
peror was  with  us,  and  had  very  little  hope  of 
satisfying  it  in  any  other  way ;  so  I  must  not 
be  impatient  now.**' 
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Vandeleur  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie.  He 
had  indeed  very  little  now  on  earth  to  cheer 
him.  The  thought  even  came  across  him,  of 
how  ill  he  had  been  rewarded  for  the  command 
which  he  had  formerly  exercised  over  his  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  Lady  Seaton;  but  from 
this  he  started  at  once,  as  every  way  unworthy 
of  her,  of  himself, — ^perhaps,  most  of  aU,  of  Ger- 
tmde.  He  next  glanced  with  momentary  re- 
gret on  having  given  up  his  profession ;  but  from 
this  he  also  turned  away,  for  he  felt  conscious 
that  he  could  no  longer  have  maintained  the 
character  there  which  he  had  so  justly  acquired. 
He  felt  desolate  and  wayward,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  indulge  in  a  protracted  silence. 

"  Gome,^^  said  the  duchess,  ^^  I  must  rouse 
you  from  this  abstraction,  even  by  telling  you 
to  imitate  your  own  Gertrude.  She  sees  her 
duty  and  performs  it.  You  surely  will  not  be 
a  stumbling-block  in  her  way,  by  hovering 
about   her,  when  she  has   confessed    it  to  be 
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essential   to  her  peace  that  you  should  return 
to  your  own  country  ?'' 

^'  No !  let  her  be  assured  that  I  will  not  be  a 
stumbling-block  in  her  way.^ 

^'  Nay,  I  will  not  deliver  this  message  either. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  rigidly  right  who  think 
that  fire  and  sword  should  be  employed  to  keep 
asunder  two  hearts  which  fate  will  not  permit 
to  be  united  in  the  closest  bonds ;  because  I 
no  more  believe  in  the  frailty  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  confine  the  indulgence  within 
proper  bounds,  than  I  can  think  that  the  ab- 
sence of  temptation  constitutes  purity :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  if  from  any  circumstance  either 
party  wishes  for  that  separation,  I  think  they 
are  guilty  indeed  who  counteract  that  prudence. 
Come,  say  you  will  obey  Gertrude's  behests,  for 
she  is  indeed  an  angel.^ 

^^  She  is,^  said  Vandeleur  warmly,  and 
heaving  off  a  load  of  waywardness  and  indeci- 
sion  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  added,  "  and  she  is 
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not  alone  in  that  character  even  upon  earth.  I 
will  obey  your  and  her  commands  ;  I  Bhall  re- 
turn to  England:  but,  Duchess  of  Castleton, 
you  will  be  merciful  to  me  ?^  he  said  with  deep 
and  emphatic  pleading  in  his  voice  and  coun- 
tenance ;  ^^  you  will  remember  my  wretdied 
situation,  and  let  me  hear  sometimes  of  Ger- 
trude ?  I  am  aware  of  the  extent  of  what  I 
ask;' 

*^  My  dear  Major  Vandeleur,  I  shall  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  complying  with  your 
request :  indeed  I  should  hare  done  so  with- 
out it.  Your  mother  and  I  correspond  re- 
gularly; but  now  my  letters  to  her  will  be 
more  frequent,  and  much  more  interesting. 
Farewell !  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  from  her 
how  you  fulfil  the  spirit  of  our  injunctions ;  and 
pray  be  always  assured  of  my  kindest  regard 
and  esteem.'"  She  held  out  her  hand,  and 
Vandeleur  pressed  it  respectfully,  affectionately. 
If  a  tear  dropped  on  it,  Gertrude  herself  might 
have  analysed  that  tear. 
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The  door  had  nearly  closed  upon  his  receding 
figure,  when  he  hastily  re-entered  the  room  and 
said,  ^'  Duchess  of  Castleton,  I  will  trespass  one 
step  farther ;  it  will  probably  be  the  last,  and 
you  will  forgive  it.  Will  you  see  Gertrude 
once  more  ?  will  you  tell  her  that  I  obey  ? 
And  suffer  me  to  wait  upon  you  once  more, 
to  learn  how  she  receives  the  communica- 
tion, how  she  feels  when  she  leams  that  I 
too  hare  appeared  to  abandon  her ;  and  ask  her 
at  least  if  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  her 
in  England?  nothing  that  she  would  like  to 
have  sent  to  her  from  Beauton  ?^^ 

The  duchess  complied  with  this  request  also ; 
but  if  Vandeleur  had  in  his  secret  soul  founded 
any  hope  upon  it,  of  a  revocation  of  Gertrude'*s 
orders,  he  was  disappointed  :  the  only  message 
she  sent  to  him  was  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  obe- 
dience ;  the  dnly  commission,  a  request  that  he 
would  destroy  his  own  letters,  which  were  in  the 
little  letter-box  which  he  had  sent  to  her  in 
happier    days,  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
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them,  and  of  which  she  now  sent  him  the 
key. 

^'  I  am  to  go  then,^  he  said.  ^^  Bnt  if  yonr 
stay  in  St.  Petersburgh  should  be  long  pro- 
tracted,  I  may  retorn,  even  without  any  hope 
of  seeing  her.'' 

"  We  cannot,  of  course,  control  your  move- 
ments any  ferther  than  as  concerns  her." 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  duchess  was  to 
become  Gertrude's  banker,  and  that  Vandeleur 
should  make  any  necessary  remittances  of  money 
through  her.  He  paid  his  respects  to  the  duke, 
and  almost  inmiediately  after  this  last  interview 
he  set  off  with  a  heavy  heart  for  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXllL 

And  at  the  last  a  path  of  little  bread 
I  foundy  that  greatly  had  not  used  be ; 

For  it  forgrowne  was  with  grasse  and  weed^ 
That  well  unneth  a  wighte  might  it  se : 
Thought  I,  this  path  some  whider  go*th  pard^ ; 

And  so  I  followed  till  it  me  brought 

To  right  a  pleasaunt  herber,  well  ywrought. 

The  Flower  and  Lrfe, 

In  the  mean  time,  not  a  trace  was  discovered 
of  either  of  the  fugitiyes  by  the  emissaries  des- 
patched in  search  of  them  ;  and  days  had  grown 
to  weeks,  weeks  were  stretching  into  months, 
and  Gertrude,  in  her  splendid  retirement,  seemed 
gradually  regaining  as  much  peace  and  com- 
posure of  mind  as  could  have  been  expected  for 
her  under  circumstances  so  peculiar.  She  still, 
indeed,    shunned    with    nervous    apprehension 
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meeting  strangers  of  whatever  rank  or  descrip- 
tion ;  but  as  she  was  not  in  anj  way  compeUed 
to  do  so,  she  suffered  bnt  little  inconvenience 
from  that  feeling.  Her  duties  about  her  im- 
perial mistress  from  the  first  had  been  little 
more  than  nominal,  and  even  the  slight  task  of 
reading  some  French  romance  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  dressing-room,  or  giving  her  a  short 
lesson  in  the  pronunciation  of  English  sentences, 
had  been  almost  wholly  discontinued  since  the 
return  of  the  emperor ;  for  Gertrude,  who  knew 
not  the  jealous  weakness  of  Elizabeth^s  temper, 
was  as  much  surprised  as  deUghted  at  the 
willing  permission  accorded  her,  to  absent  her- 
self entirely  during  his  visits  to  his  royal  con- 
sort ;  while  so  lost  was  she  herself  to  the  com* 
mon  interests  and  curiosity  of  life,  of  wfaidi  she 
once  partook  so  largely,  that  while  the  rest  of 
the  world — ^at  least  the  world  by  whidi  she  was 
surrounded — was  exhausting  itself  in  efforts  to  do 
honour  to  the  return  of  their  imperial  hero,  and 
rending  the  very  skies  with  acclamations  in  his 
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praiise,  there  was  one  being  within  his  very  par 
lace^walls,  and  night  after  night  sleeping  under 
the  same  roof  with  him,  who  had  neyer  even  by 
stealth  obtained  a  sight  of  him,  and  of  whose  very 
existence  he  was  as  ignorant  as  if  she  had  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  her  own  England.  Oertmde 
was  in  fact,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  thongh 
outwardly  a  living  body,  a  corpse  within ;  and 
although  she  ate  a  little,  and  slept  a  little,  and 
moved  about  a  little,  it  seemed  really  to  be 
more  the  effect  of  habit  than  volition. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  as  if  even  -the 
outward  tranquillity  she  had  of  late  enjoyed  was 
more  than  was  deemed  good  for  her  at  present ; 
for  it  had  continued  but  a  very  short  time, 
when  it  was  again  disturbed  by  the  news 
of  a  change  in  the  cabinet  at  home ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  Duke  of  Castleton  had 
requested  to  be  recalled,  and  preparations 
were  already  in  progress  for  his  leaving 
Russia. 

Gently  and  kindly  as  this  intelligence   was 
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oommimicated  to  Gertmde,  it  came  opon  her  as 
a  dieadfal  stroke.  Her  young  and  enthnaastic 
heart,  at  all  times  ready  to  fling  some  of  its 
sweet  fibres  round  anything  fitted  to  receire 
them^  had  in  its  present  desolation  whoDy 
abandoned  itself  to  one  so  entirely  worthy  of  it 
as  the  Duchess  of  Gastleton  ;  and  to  part  with 
her  now,  and  she  herself  to  remain  behind  in  so 
vay  foreign  a  country,  seemed  but  another  of 
the  many  deaths  she  had  already  been  doomed 
to  die. 

To  her  gentle  mistress  Oertmde  felt  a  grate- 
Ad  and  respectful  attachment ;  but  their  ranks 
were  too  fiir  apart,  and  their  eircumstances  too 
different,  to  admit  of  anything  Uke  friendship ; 
while  the  good  ladies  of  the  household,  though 
they  could  not  behold  without  pity,  and  some 
degree  of  interest,  the  deep  but  unobtrusiTe 
melancholy  of  the  young  and  loyely  English- 
woman, were  too  different  from  her  in  their 
habits,  feelings,  and  ideas,  for  anything  like  con- 
fidence to  exist  between  her  and  them,  even  if 
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her  sorrows  had  not  been  of  a  nature  that  caUed 
for  the  closest  reserve  on  her  part. 

At  the  same  time,  they,  worthy  souls  !  con- 
trived to  satisfy  their  own  curiosity  respecting 
her,  by  filling  up  the  outline  of  the  rumour  that 
had  reached  them  of  the  affray  between  the 
count  and  Vandeleur ;  and  assured  each  other 
that  it  was  Gertrude^s  husband  who  had  been 
^'barbarously  murdered,^^  and  that  when  the 
English  ambassador  went  to  administer  the 
knout  to  the  offender  with  his  own  hands,  he 
fell  so  desperately  in  love  with  the  young  widow, 
that  the  duchess  was  fain  to  hide  her  in  the 
palace,  where  the  duke  would  not  dare  to  seek 
her,  under  the  protection  of  their  virtuous 
empress. 

Perhaps  this  story  answered  the  purpose  of 
concealment  as  well  as  any  that  the  parties 
themselves  could  have  invented,  though  not 
exactly  such  as  Gertrude  might  have  Selected, 
and  obtained  all  the  readier  belief,  because  it  had 
birth  amongst  themselves.     Some-— that  is,  the 
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few  who  were  so  fastidioofl  as  to  require  a  show 
of  consLBtency— -added  that  she  was  a  consiii  of 
the  doke^B  or  the  duchesses,  (on  this  point  the 
aathorities  were  not  agreed,)  which  was  the 
reason  of  the  great  intimacy  between  her  and  the 
dochess :  and,  according  as  the  fiiir  caumJi^s 
leaned  to  the  weak,  or  the  yirtnons  side  of 
hnman  nature,  they  asserted  that  Gertnide  re- 
mained concealed  firom  the  dnke  by  her  own 
free  will,  or  was  flattered  and  bribed  by  the 
dnchess  into  that  prudent  measure. 

Little  indeed,  if  any,  of  this  gossip  was  eyer 
obtmded  on  Gertmde^s  ear ;  bnt  still  it  is  not 
mnch  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  news 
reached  her  of  the  intended  departure  of  the 
Duchess  of  Castleton,  her  kind,  her  trae,  her 
refined  and  delicate  fiiend  and  protectress,  her 
first  momentary  impulse  was  to  throw  herself 
into  her  arms  and  exclaim, 

^^  Take  me  with  you !  at  any  risk  to  myself, 
take  me  with  you,  dearest  duchess !  I  cannot 
remain  here  without  you.^ 
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*'  Would  you  then  yield  yourself  up,  my  lore, 
to  the  trial  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  no !  Anything  but  that ;  my 
senses  would  never  hold:  but  to  be  hidden 
anywhere  — ^' 

She  paused,and  looking  into  the  duchess^sface, 
saw  so  much  embarrassment  mingled  with  the 
gentlest  pity  and  anxiety,  as  instantly  recalled 
to  her  recollection  how  difficult  and  dangerous 
was  the  task  she  was  about  to  impose  upon  her 
indulgent  friend ;  and  her  own  generous  feelings 
prompting  her^  not  only  to  suffer  everything  her- 
self rather  than  involve  her  in  farther  trouble, 
but  even  to  spare  her  the  psdn  of  a  refiisal,  she 
eagerly  revoked  the  hasty  wish  she  had  uttered ; 
and  only  making  the  duchess  repeat  over  and 
over  again  her  promise  of  writing  to  her  as  fre- 
quently as  was  possible,  she  promised  and  de- 
termined to  do  all  in  her  power  to  remain  con- 
tentedly where  she  had  found  such  timely  re- 
fuge, until  some  turn  in  her  fate  should  either 
enable  or  oblige  her  to  leave  it  with  propriety. 
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"  But  I  shall  see  you  again,  dear  dachess, 
before  you  go  ?^  she  repeated,  still  clinging  to 
her,  while  tears,  which  she  found  it  impossible 
to  restrain,  fell  fiist  from  her  eyes. 

^'  You  shall,  my  love,  and  frequently,  I  hope. 
Our  movements  are  seldom  as  rapid  as  we  our- 
selyes  propose.  Dry  your  tears,  my  sweet  Crer- 
trude,  and  remember  that  your  remaining  here 
is  only  a  matter  of  prudence  after  all,  and  for 
your  own  sake :  but  it  can  be  reyoked,  and 
shall  be,"^  she  added  soothingly  and  affection- 
ately, all  scruples  of  expediency  and  caution 
overcome  by  Gertrude''8  air  of  gentle  resigna- 
tion, "  if  you  continue  really  to  wish  it.*" 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  kind 
friend,  for  that  word ;  it  is  as  judicious  as 
it  is  kind ;  for,  to  an  ardent  temperament  like 
mine,  the  idea  that  you -can  escape  when  you 
please  renders  anything  endurable.^^ 

And  Gertrude,  true  to  her  own  generous— 
and,  may  we  not  call  it  heroic  ? — nature,  re- 
solved that,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  that 
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kind  word,  she  would  not  abuse  the  duchesses 
indulgent  consideration. 

''  But,  alas  f  if  it  is  true  that  many  an  evil 
thought  and  many  a  guilty  wish  are  smothered 
in  their  very  birth,  who  cannot  also  bear  witness 
to  many  a  high  resolve  and  generous  purpose 
that  haye  been  driven  back  upon  the  heart,  or 
to  which  the  opportimity  for  exercise  has  been 
denied  ?  And  yet  they  who  feel  indignant  or 
sorrowful  when  such  has  been  the  case,  do  per- 
haps but  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  corrupted  seed ; 
for  it  belongs  not  to  degraded  man  to  triumph 
in  a  lofty  sentiment — ^there  is  no  such  thing  for 
him.  God  made  us  perfect ;  we  have  debased 
ourselves  ;  our  loftiest  aspirings  are  then  but  so 
much  of  our  original  nature,  of  the  '^  order  of 
things,^**  unspoilt ;  and  to  lament  the  loss  of  an 
opportimity  for  displaying  them,  is  to  lament 
that  something  has  not  gone  wrong  that  we  might 
rectify  it ;  and  not  very  unlike  the  Irishman's 
wish,  that  his  friend  had  been  drowned  that  he 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  plunging  into  the 
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water  to  rescue  him  !  That  all  things  Gboulcl 
work  together  for  the  ^^  universal  good,^  is  aD 
the  beneyolence  that  man  should  pretend  to ; 
and  to  do  his  part  humbly,  meeklj,  and  zealous- 
ly, as  one  avoiding  negligence  in  repairing  the 
disorder  that  he  or  his  fellow-men  hare  wrought, 
should  be  the  end  of  his  endeavours.  To  look 
for  a  higher  station,  or  a  better  sounding  office, 
is  indeed  the  mark  of  a  &llen  nature;  it  is 
taking  our  standard  fi^m  the  nature  to  which 
we  have  iaUen,  instead  of  from  that  from  which 
we  had  our  noble  origin.  There  are,  however, 
two  classes  prone  to  this  error,  who  are  in  their 
natures  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness,  as 
life  and  death  :  the  one  is  the  spiritually  proud, 
who  say  to  their  neighbours,  '*  Stand  aside,  I 
am  holier  than  thou  !^ — ^the  other  is  the  young 
and  the  warm-hearted,  who  say  to  the  afflicted, 
**  Come  to  me  and  I  will  bind  up  thy  wounds ; 
and  would  that  they  were  ten  thousand  times 
more  loathsome,  that  thou  mightst  see  that  whilst 
every  one  else  turned  away  disgusted,  I  would 
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at  bj  thee  and  dress  them  still."^  Now,  while 
to  the  eye — ay,  and  to  the  heart  of  man,  the 
latter  class  is  the  gentlest,  the  most  amiable*^ 
perhaps  the  most  loveable  of  any  that  exists, 
and  the  former  perhaps  the  most  revolting; 
whilst  the  latter  is  one  that  ameliorates  our 
nature  and  softens  its  afflictions,  while  the 
former  aggravates  its  asperities,  and  draws  ill- 
will  on  religion  itself;  yet  am  I  of  opinion 
that  they  are  equally  the  signs  of  a  fallen  na- 
ture. By  equally,  I  mean  that  one  shows  it  as 
clearly  as  the  other,  although  so  much  of  good 
be  mingled  with  the  one,  while  the  other  has 
not  one  redeeming  trait,  unless  it  plead  its  cold 
and  selfish  bigotry  as  such.  I  believe  that  the 
brave  sentinel,  who  is  placed  to  guard  the  out- 
posts of  the  camp,  would  as  soon  think  of 
claiming  credit  for  not  '^  doing  his  work  negli- 
gently,^ though  his  own  life  were  to  be  the  for- 
feit of  that  negligence,  as  a  real  Christian  would, 
for  all  that  he  can  do,  in  the  short  space  of  his 
existence,  to  assuage  or  ward  off  the  evils  we 
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have  brought  upon  enrselyes;  and  that  the 
one,  when  the  battle  is  raging  aronnd  him, 
might  as  rationally  seek  for  some  little  sepa- 
rated spot  where  he  could  proTO  his  own  little 
prowess,  while  kingdoms  are  hanging  on  the 
result  of  the  general  mSUe,  and  expect  credit 
for  the  same,  with  all  its  petty  selfishness,  as 
the  Christian  to  seek  for  occasions  to  display  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  any  kind ;  with  this  dif- 
ference only ;  that  glory  being  the  soldier^s  meed, 
to  seek  it  is  his  profession ;  while  humility  being 
the  passport  to  heaven,  is  the  only  unfailing 
sign  of  a  regenerated  nature.  But  whither  have 
we  wandered  irom  poor  Gertrude  ?  who,  if  she 
was  not  now  the  humblest  of  human  beings, 
only  yielded  to  a  glad  sensation  in  any  generous 
resolve  from  the  very  warmth  and  energy  of  her 
young  heart.  Even  that,  however,  was  to  be 
tempered ;  and  before  Time  effected  that  process 
with  his  cold  wing,  whose  undiscriminating  in- 
fluence IB  generally  extended  over  every  feeling 
of  our  nature,  she  was  destined  to  leam  that 
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lesson,  so  difficult  to  the  springing-time  of  life, 
—to  be  content  to  **  do  no  wrong  ;'*'  not  as  weak 
mortals  nse  the  words,  bnt  in  the  extended 
sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

Oertrude,  we  have  already  said,  was  firom 
the  first  indulged  in  a  degree  of  liberty  about 
the  palace  and  its  princely  domains,  that  was 
not  permitted  to  the  more  formal  members  of 
the  household  ;  and,  as  no  one  felt  it  their  duty 
to  instruct  her  too  rigidly  in  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, or  etiquette  attendmg  her  situation, 
she  frequently  wandered  about  at  hours,  and 
into  places,  which  by  others  were  deemed  sacred 
to  the  pleasure  or  the  privacy  of  the  imperial 
family. 

There  was  one  spot  in  particular,  at  a  con- 
aderable  distance  firom  the  house,  where  she  de- 
lighted to  pass  whole  hours  together,  both  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  itself,  and 
because,  when  there,  she  felt  sheltered  alike  finom 
the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  from  the  in- 
trusion of  any  human  being.     It  is  true,  there 
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WB0  an  onamented  walk,  toided  with  tke  vi- 
moflt  care,  leading  to  this  Bednsion;  bat  tliis 
walk  Gertrude  always  ahamied,  and  contriTed 
to  arriye  at  her  fieiYOiirite  haimt  by  one,  wbicfa, 
overgrown  with  giaasand  brushwood,  seemed  to 
bave  been  long  forsaken  for  its  newer  neigh- 
bonr.  The  spot  itself  was  a  SMi  €i  ciicakr 
chamber,  if  it  might  be  tenned  sodi,  deaied 
oat  amidst  dark  and  lofty  trees,  the  dose  em- 
bowering branches  of  which,  while  they  soffered 
the  grass  to  grow  rank,  dense,  and  dark  boieath 
their  moisture,  seldom  permitted  the  dieerfal 
rays  of  the  sommer^s  son  to  penetrate;  and 
while  the  gnarled  tmnk  of  one  lofty  lord  of  the 
snrroimding  forest  had  been  bowed  to  form  a 
rostic  arm-chair,  and  the  branches  intolaced 
composed  a  canopy  aboye,  so  admirable  was 
the  taste  displayed  in  all,  that  the  mind  almost 
refused  to  believe  that  it  was  the  w<vk  of  art, 
and  not  the  dwelling  d  some  flpiiit  of  the 
woods. 

There  were,  however,  signs  that  conld  not 
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be  mistaken  of  the  ingenuity  of  man.  As  you 
sat  within  the  fiuiy  circle,  the  sonnd  of  dashing 
water  fell  oontinuonsly  npon  the  ear ;  and  when 
yon  rose  to  seek  the  fairy  fount,  behold !  the 
splendid  but  artificial  jet  JTeaUy  tiunbling  in  a 
thousand  fanciAil  forms  of  sUrer  spray,  met 
your — shall  I  say  ? —  disappointed  gaze. 

Disappointment  at  least  to  Gertrude  it  cer- 
tainly was,  when,  after  having  frequently  en- 
joyed the  lulling  sound  without  sufficient  curi- 
osity to  ascertain  whence  it  proce<dded,  she  at 
last  yentured  from  her  hiding-place  to  seek  its 
source ;  and  perceived,  what  told  in  language 
that  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  others  besides 
herself  had  loved  her  favourite  spot.  The  un- 
welcome story  was  still  more  fully  confirmed  by 
the  splendid  bath-house  and  the  odoriferous 
shrubs  that  she  now  discovered ;  and,  above  all, 
because  of  the  trouble  and  expense  that  attend 
the  importing,  and  preservation  of  them,  in  a 
climate  where  the  winter  is  so  inimical  to  their 
bright  feathers    and    musical   voices,   by    the 
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assemblage  of  beantiftd  ednging-birds  that    Ae 
saw  fluttering  and  chirping  about. 

Her  first  timid  feeling  on  this  discoreiy  was 
to  fly ;  her  first  exclamation,  ^*  this  is  no  place 
for  me  :^  but  when  returned  to  the  sylvan  ves- 
tibule, which  was  at  a  short  distance  firom  the 
gay  scene  we  have  just  described,  its  gloom 
again  seemed  as  congenial  to  her  spirit  as  be- 
fore ;  she  recollected  too,  that,  frequently  as  she 
had  already  visited  it,  never  yet  had  its  soli- 
tude been  disturbed  save  by  herself;  and  as  the 
baths,  though  magnificent  in  design,  and  con- 
siderably advanced  in  execution,  were  evidently 
unfinished,  and  yet  no  workmen  having  ever 
been  employed  there  since  her  arrival,  she  be- 
gan to  flatter  herself  that  the  purpose,  whatev» 
it  had  been,  was  nowabandoned,  probably  through 
some  caprice  of  satiated  taste  and  luxury,  and 
that  all  that  now  alarmed  her  would  soon  be- 
come  as  mid  and  deserted  as  the  path  by 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  thither. 

Still  the  alarm  she  had  experienced  was  saf> 
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ficient  to  prevent  her  return  for  some  days ; 
and  the  next  time  she  ventured  to  visit  it, 
was  one  day  after  her  light  dinner,  at  which 
time  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  about 
the  grounds,  whilst  she  knew  the  empress  to  be 
engaged  at  hers.  She  had  never,  indeed,  ven- 
tured so  far  from  the  palace  at  that  hour  before ; 
but  the  evening  was  particularly  tempting,  and 
it  was  so  much  longer  than  usual  since  she  had 
seen  her  favourite  haunt,  that  she  strayed  on 
until  she  arrived  there  almost  unconsciously. 
She  seated  herself  mechanically  in  her  rustic 
^  chair,  and  sank  into  the  melancholy  musing 
which  the  place  was  at  all  times  calculated  to 
inspire,  but  which  with  Gertrude  was  now  al- 
most a  second  nature.  Escaped  from  her  cruel 
husband,  and  the  fear  of  discovery  having  a  good 
deal  subsided,  her  musing  had  of  late  lost  much 
of  the  gloom  and  bitterness  that  once  accom- 
panied it ;  and  she  used  even  to  look  forward, 
wHh  a  sort  of  soothing  anticipation,  to  the  hour 
for  repairing  to  a  scene  that  seemed  formed  for 
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quiet,  and  repose  of  mind  :  but  she  had  never 
visited  it  in  the  evening  before ;  and  thou j^,  as 
we  have  said,  that  evening  was  one  of  particnlar 
loveliness  and  brightness,  so  deep  and  impene- 
trable was  the  shade  of  the  trees  around  her, 
that  night  seemed  suddenly  to  have  fieJlen  upon 
the  earth.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  that  cir- 
cumstance altogether,  or  to  the  heavy  dewy 
breath  that  foliage  and  herbs  give  out  in  the 
sununer  evenings,  and  which,  all  delicious  as  it 
is,  is  sometimes  oppressive  to  those  of  weak 
spirits,  or  whether  to  some  predisposing  state  of 
her  nerves,  she  could  not  perhaps  herself  have 
told;  but  so  it  wm,  that  she  had  not  been 
seated  many  minutes  there  before  she  felt  a  chill 
creeping  over  her  spirits,  and  painftd  recollec- 
tions began  to  throng  too  thickly  upon  her. 
The  hour-^and  some  undefinable,  perhaps  imagi- 
nary similitude  in  the  atmosphere  and  scene,  re- 
called to  her  recollection — ^first  Beauton  itself— 
then  particular  places  there— -associations  con- 
nected with  them — hours — days— evenings  — 
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and  finally — the  fatal  and  the  last.  Irresistibly, 
and  as  if  spell-bound,  she  dwelt  upon  its  fearful 
memories  with  a  yivid  distinctness,  that — alone 
and  separated  as  she  was  from  the  world  in 
that  lone  wilderness — ^affected  her  spirits  with  a 
gloom  and  an  oppression,  that,  in  all  her  variety 
of  suffering,  she  had  never  before  experienced. 
For  the  first  time  she  suffered  herself  to  doubt 
in  what  spirit  her  sainted  brother  looked  down 
upon  her  now,  and  shcTfelt  that  a  fiightful  terror 
was  taking  hold  upon  her.  Presently  her  limbs 
grew  cold,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  cease  its 
pulsations.  To  rise  and  fly  was  her  first  im- 
pulse ;  but  she  felt,  what  all,  in  similar  nervous 
paroxysms,  I  suppose,  have  felt ;  namely,  that 
to  make  the  effort  would  deprive  her  of  the 
little  presence  of  mind  that  remained,  and  that, 
if  her  feet  performed  their  office  at  all,  it  must 
be  to  bear  her  shrieking  to  the  palace.  Still, 
her  terror  was  every  moment  augmenting ;  and 
she  was  now  shuddering,  as  persons  sometimes 
do  before  they  faint. 
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In  her  extremity  she  had  recourse,  as  usual,  to 
prajer.     She  sank  down  upon  her  knees  with 
as  little    movement    as    was  possible,   feeling 
that    the  yery  rustling  of  her   clothes   would 
jar  upon  her  excited  nerves;  and  desperately 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  shutting  out  the  objects  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  she  could  shut  out  their  effects, 
she  endeavoured  to  form  a  prayer  to  be  relieved 
from  the  gloom  that  had  fallen  upon  her  spirit. 
The  most  perfect  stillness  was  around,  and  even 
the  little  birds  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
aviaries  and  various  devices  that  were  contrived 
to  allure  them  to  that  spot.    Gertrude  was  com- 
pelled  to    restrain  even   her  own  palpitating 
breathing,  so  fearful  did  it  sound  in  that  still* 
ness. 

But  hark !  even  while  yet  her  short  aspira* 
tion  is  unfinished,  she  hears  a  rustle — a  step^- 
it  is  close  beside  her— 4n  a  frenzy  of  terror  she 
looks  up — and,  standing  about  a  yard  distant 
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from  her^  she  sees  a  gentleman,  and  a  stranger. 
A  moment  before,  the  sight  might  have  been 
welcome  as  that  of  an  angel ;  but  now,  her 
nerrous  excitement  had  gained  too  much  power 
over  her  strength, — he  appeared  too  suddenly 
before  her,— and  no  sooner  did  she  behold  him 
than,  uttering  a  low  and  smothered  shriek,  she 
fell  &inting  at  his  feet. 

The  gentleman  sprang  to  her  assistance,  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she  fell ;  and  fearful 
as  was  her  alarm,  it  did  not  exceed  in  intensity 
the  astonishment  that  took  possession  of  him, 
when  he  beheld  the  exquisitely  beautiful  young 
creature,  whom  the  sight  of  him  (for  in  no  other 
way  could  he  account  for  it)  had  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  deprived  of  life.  He  saw  at  once  that 
she  was  an  English  woman,  which  did  not  tend 
to  solve  the  mystery ;  and  knew  enough  of  our 
customs  to  be  aware  that  she  wore  a  widow^s 
dress.  So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  refined  and 
distinguished-looking,    even  in    her  insensible 
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•tate,  who  could  she  be  ?  or  wbat  had  hrongfai 
her  to  wander  in  the  groonde  of  the  imperial 
reflidence,  alone  and  at  sach  an  hour  ? 

But  although  these  questions  passed  rapidly 
through  his  mind,  he  did  not  paose  to  give 
them  utterance  eyen  in  exclamations ;  but,  raising 
Gertrude  in  his  anns,  he  carried  her  to  where 
the  waters  were  playing,  and,  suffering  some 
sprinkles  to  fall  upon  her  face,  he  chafed  her 
hands,  loosened  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and, 
not  being  very  expert  at  the  employment,  pull- 
ed off  her  widow^s  cap  at  the  same  time,  by 
which  means  the   comb   which  supported  her 
fine  hair  fell  out;  and  when,  after  a  few  moments, 
she  opened  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  redining 
against  the  breast  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  had 
never  beheld  before,   and  whose  arms,  breast, 
and  shoulder  were  all  shaded  oyer  with  her 
flowing  tresses.     So    complete  had    been    her 
nervous  exhaustion,  that  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  could  recover  herself  sufficiently  to 
rise  from  his  encircling  arms,  or  eyen  summon 
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recollection  sufficient  to  think  where  she  was  or 
what  had  befallen  her. 

The  moment,  howeyer,  that  she  was  able  to 
make  the  effort,  though  still  trembling,  shock- 
ed, and  bewildered  at  all  that  had  passed,  she 
eagerly  exclaimed, 

'^  Pray  tell  me,  for  Ood^s  sake,  who  yon  are, 
and  how  you  came  so  suddenly  before  me? 
Have  I  been  long  ill  ?" 

The  gentleman  smiled  gently. 

"  Compose  yourself,^  he  said,  ^^  I  am  no 
bandit.  If  you  recollect,  the  grass  around 
where  you  sat  is  particularly  soft :  when  I  was 
near  enough  to  distinguish  a  lady  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  my  step  could  not  reach  your  ear ; 
and  my  curiosity  was  so  much  excited  by  the 
sight,  in  such  a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  that  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  might  have  stept  more 
cautiously  forwards  then,  partly  indeed  fearful 
of  disturbing  your  deyotions.^ 

"  But  who  are  you  ?^  repeated  Gertrude, 
whose  bewilderment    and    agitation    had    no 
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yet  sufficieiitly  sabsided  to  allow  her  to  think  of 
conventional  etiquette.  **  Who  are  you  ?  Are 
you  any  one  who  can  accompany  me  back  to  the 
palace  ?  for  I  am  too  ill  and  too  nervous  to  at- 
tempt to  go  alone  !^ 

^^  To  the  palace  !^  the  gentleman  repeated  in 
increasing  astonishment ;  and  forgetting  Oer- 
trude'^s  curiosity  in  his  own,  he  exclaimed  in  his 
turn,  ^^  Who  then  are  you  ?  Can  it  be  that 
you  are ?*"    He  paused. 

*^  Whof"  screamed  poor  Gertrude,  with  a 
look  of  such  sudden  dismay  as  must  at'  onoe 
have  betrayed  her  to  any  one  interested  in  her 
apprehension. 

Happily,  the  gentleman  had  never  even  heard 
of  the  circumstances  attending  her,  and  there- 
fore merely  gazing  on  her  in  fireah  aatonishment, 
he  answered,  ^^  Nay,  don^t  be  alarmed ;  it  is  / 
who  have  cause  to  fear  to  offend,  if  I  venture  to 
ask  if  the  empress  is  so  happy  as  to  number  you 
in  her  household  ?'' 

This  question,  together  with  the  gwtlemanly 
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address  and  noble  air  of  the  handsome  stranger, 
might  have  served  fxilly  to  reassure  any  one 
whose  nerves  were  in  better  order,  or  whose 
imagination  was  more  tinder  the  control  of 
their  judgment,  than  those  of  Gertrude  were  at 
that  moment.  But,  as  in  her,  the  fear  of  being 
discovered  and  dragged  before  the  world  on  the 
frightful  charge  that  hung  over  her,  had  only 
subsided  in  her  utter  seclusion,  the  sight  of  a 
stranger  was  at  any  moment  sufficient  to  recall 
it ;  and  now,  in  the  lone  evening,  far  from  the 
palace,  far  from  aid  of  any  kind,  Vandeleur  in 
England,  the  duchess  preparing  to  leave  Russia 
-^1  this  rushed  upon  her  mind  at  once,  and 
completely  deprived  her  of  all  sense  save  of 
instant  apprehension.  She  suddenly,  from  the 
very  force  of  terror,  recovered  strength  suf- 
ficient to  spring  up  from  the  green  knoll  on 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  sitting,  and  stood 
before  her  astonished  companion  a  monument 
of  silent  but  gasping  terror. 

The  gentleman,  who  had  also  till  then  re- 
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mainedseated beside  her,  now  sprang  np  likewise, 
confounded  by  her  sudden  and  Tiolent  emotion, 
and  thej  stood  confronting  each  other  in  sQence 
for  an  instant,  each  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  sensations.  The  gentleman,  howerer,  per- 
ceiving that  her  terror  seemed  erery  moment 
increasing,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the  cause, 
adTsnced  towards  her  in  the  hope  of  soothing 
or  remoying  it ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  his 
purpose  by  her  wildly  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  with  a  countenance  of  the  most 
piteous  entreaty  repeating,  ^*  Oh,  spare  me  !  for 
Ood^s  sake,  spare  me  !  and  if  you  would  not  see 
me  die  at  your  feet,  tell  me  who  or  what  you 
are,  and  what  you  want  with  me  ?*** 

^'  I  beseech  of  you,  lady,  to  compose  your- 
self,^ he  repUed  in  a  low  and  soothing  voice ; 
and  at  the  same  time  moving  a  little  nearer  to 
her,  as  if  feeling  that  that  tone  must  reassure 
her,  ^*  compose  yourself,  and  believe  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  I  can  have  terri- 
fied you  thus,  chance  only  having  brought  me 
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to  your  presence :  but  if  nothing  but  my  name 
will  convince  you  that  I  am  no  midnight  mur*- 
derer,  you  shall  not  ask  it  again  ;^  and  taking 
her  hand  between  both  his,  with  a  look  and  man-^ 
ner  so  gentle,  and  even  tender,  that  she  could 
not  reject  it,  he  bent  his  head,  and  said  in  a 
kind  of  whisper,  "  I  am-^ALEXANDER'^ 

*^  Alexander  !  good  heavens  !  not  the  em* 
peror  ?^  she  hurriedly  exclaimed,  gazing  wildly 
on  him,  while  conviction  followed  fast  upon  the 
words  as  she  herself  repeated  them ;  and  she 
felt  at  once  that  all  that  had  seemed  strange, 
unusual,  and  almost  oppressive  to  her  in  the  con- 
descending femiliarity  of  his  manner,  was  thus 
happily  and  graciously  accounted  for. 

^^  Yes,  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  !^^  he 
replied,  smiling  at  her  vehement  and  inartifi- 
cial exclamation,  ^'  but  y<mr  most  devoted 
servant."'' 

Oertrude  instantly  felt  the  necessity  of  en- 
deavouring to  collect  her  senses  from  the  aban- 
donment in  which  she  had  hitherto  rather  suf- 
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fiend  tliem  to  indulge,  and  would  have  bait  ber 
knee ;  bat  the  anperor,  gnu^fiilly  lestnining 
her»  begged  of  her  onoe  more  to  satisfy  hu 
cnrioeity,  as  fiir  as  might  not  be  disagreeaUe  to 
her.    The  entreaty  was  a  painfbl  one,  for  she 
was  not  an  adept  in  fiJsehood,  or  even  in  what 
is  considered  allowable  diegoise.     She  heatated 
and  stammered;  and  at  last,  bursting  into  tean, 
said  she  was  a  veiy  unhappy  creature,  who  had 
met  with  much  and  trying   misfortunes,    and 
that  the  Duchess  of  Gastleton  had  made  in- 
terest with  the  empress,  to  take  her  into  her 
service. 

^^  How  long  ago  ?  and  how  is  it  that  I 
have  never  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  yon 
before  f^ 

Ctertrude  informed  him. 

*^  Well,  now  that  Fortune  has  fovoured  me 
more  than  you  or  the  empress  were  disposed  to 
do,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  profit  by  my 
chance,  and  to  assist  her  in  offering  you  all  the 
consolation  in  our  power.     In  the  mean  time. 
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now  that  you  see  I  am  no  wolf  in  hmnan  form, 
or  wbateyer  other  monster  jonr  fancy  con* 
jnred  np,  wiU  yon  resume  your  seat  untU 
you  are  more  perfectly  recovered  P^^  and  he  took 
her  hand  to  replace  her  on  that  from  which  she 
had  so  hastily  risen ;  but  as  she  was  already 
sufficiently  recovered  to  attempt  to  walk,  and 
felt  no  desire  whatever  to  prolong  the  embar- 
rassing interview,  she  expressed  anxiety  not  to 
trespass  longer  upon  his  majesty,  adding  with 
a  deep  blush,  as  she  glanced  at  her  bonnet, 
which  still  lay  on  the  grass,  though  she  had 
hastily  folded  up  her  hair  again  in  her  cap, 
*^  that  she  feared  she  had  already  put  his  kind- 
ness and  good-nature  to  too  severe  a  test ;  but 
she  was  so  frightened  !^^ 

"  But  what  frightened  you,  my  fiur  mys- 
terious ?  My  vanity  is  not  relieved  on  that 
subject  yet,  I  assure  you.  I  may  have  fright* 
ened  men  in  my  time,  but  I  never  knew  I  was 
so  hideous  as  to  cause  women  to  faint.^ 

Gertrude  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  man- 
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ner  of  aeeountiiig  lor  her  flliieflB,  esfeaallj  as 
dionowhad  hadldanreaiidoomposaioe&oi^to 
noliee  theyeiy  bandsome,  tlioagli  (when  not  mf- 
tenedy  as  at  jweflfnt)  aomewbat  stem  features  of 
Alexander,  whose  figure  also  was  so  noUe  as 
to  canse  him  to  be  eonsideced  one  of  Che  finesi 
men  in  his  own  Tasi  dominions. 

^  It  did  not  require  iq^ess  to  fiighten  me 
at  that  moment,  as  I  need  not  teD  your  ma- 
jesfy,^  she  said,  with  a  smile  and  a  bindi  €t 
sach  engaging  sim^idtj  that  it  seemed  afanost 
phyfhl,  and  Alezandtf  fi^  it  to  be  the  sweet- 
est comidiment  he  had  ever  reoeired ;  ^  bat  my 
mind  was  oppressed  and  fihaken  at  the  numient 
with  such  fearf ol  recdlections,  that  an  ai^d 
would  haye  probaUy  met  the  same  reception 
firom  me. 

^*  That  I  oonld  have  still  less  oonodlred,^  said 
Alexander,  ^^  as  we  are  seldom  scared  at  oar 
own  images ;  bat  why  do  yoa  fasten  on  yonr 
bonnet  ?  the  erening  is  so  lovely !    but,  per- 
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haps,  I  have  intraded  upon  you,  and  stiU  annoj 
you  by  my  presence  ?^ 

^^  Ob,  no  !*"  sbe  exclaimed  bastily,  a  sligbt  re- 
turn of  vague  alarm  flasbing  oyer  ber  as  sbe 
tbougbt  of  being  left  alone  again  in  tbat  se- 
cluded, gloomy,  tbougb  most  lovely  little  wil- 
derness of  taste.  ^'  Ob,  no  ;  indeed  I  do  not 
wisb  to  remain  longer,  evening  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing r 

"  But  you  said  you  were  afiraid  to  return 
alone,^^  said  tbe  emperor  smiling ;  f^  and  as  I 
bave  not  yet  enjoyed  tbe  ramble  I  came  out  for, 
or  seen  wbat  progress  tbey  bave  made  during 
my  absence  in  my  new  batbs  bere,  if  you  will 
not  accompany  me,  eitber  you  must  return 
alone,  at  tbe  mercy  of  all  envious  sprites,  or  I 
must  give  up  my  purposed  pleasure.  Wbicb  is 
to  be  ?"" 

'*  Surely  not  tbe  latter,''  replied  Gertrude ; 
*^  every  moment  I  am  getting  better ;  and  now  I 
sball ,  respectfully  and  gratefully  take  permission 
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to  leave  jour  majesty  to  pursue  your  walk;^ 
and  curtseying  low,  she  was  turning  to  depart, 
when  Alexander,  who  was  infinitely  struck  with 
her  beauty,  grace,  and  ndiveti^  exclaimed, 

"  Nay  then,  since  you  are  so  perverse,  / 
must  yield ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  but  resigning 
a  lesser  for  a  greater  pleasure,  though,  miser- 
like, I  wished  to  have  grasped  both ;  but  come, 
you  must  reward  me  by  letting  me  be  of  some 
use.  You  must  lean  upon  my  arm,  as  you  are 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  walk  alone*^ 

Gertrude  would  have  excused  herself  from 
this,  but  the  emperor  would  not  be  denied;  and 
they  proceeded  towards  the  palace  by  the  new 
path,  which  Oertrude  had  hitherto  carefully 
avoided. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 

Still  met  the  king  ?  loved  him  next  Heaven  ?  obeyed  him 

Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ? 

Almost  forgot  my  prayers,  to  content  him? 

And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ? 

Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband, 

One  that  ne*er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure; 

And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 

Yet  will  I  add  an  honoar,--a  great  patience. 

Henry  VII L 

In  their  walk  homewards  the  emperor  did  not 
again  revert  to  his  cariosity  as  to  who  Oertmde 
could  be,  or  under  what  circumstances  she 
had  become  an  inmate  of  the  imperial  palace. 
There  evidently  was  some  mystery  connected 
with  it  which  he  conld  not  gness  at,  and  which 
she  was  unwilling  to  explain ;  but  he  satisfied 
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himself  for  the  present  with  a  deiennination  to 
learn  all  from  Elizabeth  herself. 

In  the  mean  time  he  endeayonred  to  draw 
Gertrude  into  conversation   on  yarions  to|HCB; 
and  she,   deeply  sensible  of  his  kindness  and 
condescension  throughout  the  whole  adyentoie, 
felt  it  incumbent   on  her,  whilst   in   his  com* 
pany,   to  struggle  against  her  usual    tacitur- 
nity and  abstraction.     The  very  anxiety  not  to 
appear  ungrateful,  lent  to  her  manner  a  soft- 
ness, and  an  appearance  of  interest  in  all  he 
said,  which,   satiated  as  he  might  well  hare 
been  by  the  adulations  of  millions  upim  mil- 
lions, came  to  his  feelings  with  a  gracious  fresh- 
ness that  he  felt  to  be  delicious.     There  was 
not,  indeed,  in  her  converaation  either  the  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  or  the  diqday  of  erudition,  nor 
yet  the  specious  seeming  which  constant  asso- 
ciation with  polished  society  can  give  to  aiiy 
nothings :  but  there  was  instead,  much  native 
intelligence,  some  judicious  cultivation,  though 
much  of  wild  luxuriance ;  and  there  brcA:e  out, 
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every  now  and  then,  little  light  emanations, 
which  showed  a  natnrally  yivid  and  lively 
mind ;  while  over  all  was  diffused  a  degree  of 
native  elegance,  refinement,  and  simplicity, 
which  the  emperor  seldom  had  seen  so  hap- 
pily blended  together,  and  which  he  was  fblly 
capable  of  appreciating.  He  became  every  mo- 
ment more  and  more  pleased  and  interested  in 
his  young  companion,  and  began  to  exert  him- 
self to  please  in  his  turn.  He  spoke  of  his  visit 
to  England,  and  gave  her  several  amusing  and 
interesting  anecdotes  respecting  it ;  he  spoke  of 
the  preceding  war,  and  Gertrude  listened  as  at- 
tentively as  if  she  had  expected  that  some  of 
his  anecdotes  were  to  particularize  Vandeleur 
himself:  but  Alexander  guessed  not  this  motive 
for  her  willing  attention ;  and,  gay  and  good-hu- 
moured, he  proceeded  from  subject  to  subject, 
until  Gertrude  was  absolutely,  and  probably  for 
the  first  time  since  the  fiital  event  occurred, 
cheated  into  forgetfulness  of  her  misfortunes. 
Mutually  pleased,  they  were  proceeding  at 
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a  slow  and  protracted  pace,  when,  as  they  made 
an  abrupt  turn  from  one  shaded  path  into  an- 
other more  open  one,  which  led  directly  to  one 
of  the  private  entrances  through  the  empress's 
favourite  pleasure-gardens,  they  met  Elizabeth 
herself,  with  one  or  two  of  her  ladies,  saunter- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  tempted  out  by  the 
beauty  of  the  evening.  Words  cannot  express 
the  amazement  she  experienced  at  encountering 
her  broken-hearted  and  concealed  proteg^  £si- 
miliarly  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  emperor, 
and  listening  with  so  much  pleased  attention 
to  his  animated  conversation,  that  it  was  some 
minutes  before  either  the  speaker  or  the  lis- 
tener became  aware  that  they  were  not  alone. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  Gertrude  look  up, 
and  perceive  Elizabeth  within  a  few  paces  of 
her,  than  she  was  struck  with  the  look  of  cold, 
and  evidently  displeased  surprise,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  countenance ;  and  in  an 
instant  struck  back  into  all  the  miseries  of  her 
own    situation,    she  became    so  overwhelmed 
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with  the  sadden  transition  from  her  momentary 
enjoyment,  that  the  animated  and  open  expla- 
nation, which  a  moment  hefore  she  should  have 
been  able  to  have  given  of  her  late  adventure, 
died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  stood  in  confused 
silence,  trusting  that  the  emperor  would  himself 
explain  it ;  but  he  too,  whether  he  had  also 
perceived  the  expression  of  Elizabeth^s  counte- 
nance, or  whether  he  did  not  choose  to  seem  as 
if  he  thought  any  explanation  could  be  deemed 
necessary  for  an  intimacy  which  he  perhaps 
wished  should  appear  as  a  matter  of  course, — 
whatever  the  reason  might  have  been, — he  re- 
mained perfectly  silent,  and  the  empress  herself 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  We  sought  your  majesty,'^  she  said,  "  hear- 
ing you  had  wandered  hitherwards  alone,  to 
offer  you  our  company,  not  being  aware  that 
you  were  already  provided  with  a  companion.^ 

^^  My  having  found  a  companion,^  Alexander 
gaily  answered,  "  was  more  the  effect  of  good 
fortune  than  good  intention  on  my  part ;  and 

VOL.     lU.  ^ 
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f<»  this  bdy,  as  she  will  not  I  fear  admowlei^ 
the  good  hick,  and  is  too  honest  to  daim  the 
good  intention,  I  bdieve  she  most  have  reeo«me 
to  simple  dianoe  and  her  own  good  taste,  which 
led  her  to  the  prettiest  spc^  in  all  these  grounds, 
and  where  I  found  her  in  a  deatb^trnggle  with 
the  goardian  spirits  of  the  place,  who  were  en- 
rioos  at  seeing  it  possessed  by  any  one  fiorer 
than  themselTes.  I,  howe^ior,  like  a  tme 
knight,  stept  in  to  the  reacne,  and  have  now 
the  fdeasnre  of  restorii^  her  safe  into  yoor  ma- 
jesty'^s  hands  ;^  and,sosayii^,  he  yielded  to  the 
attCTBpt  of  Oertznde  to  withdraw  her  arm  from 
his,  which  he  had  hitherto  resisted. 

Elizabeth,  though  still  in  peiplezity  and 
astonishment  at  the  sadden  intimacy^  aware  as 
she  was  that  the  parties  had  nerer  met  before, 
felt  she  had  no  excuse  for  eyindng  fiuiher 
dt^easnre,  and  merely  obeenring,  ^*  Your 
majesty  has  become  quite  poetic  in  your  com- 
pliments   siuoe    yonr    late  visits    to    Paris,^ 
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accepted  the  arm  which  Alexander  now  offered 
her. 

Gertrude  in  the  mean  time  was  seized  upon  by 
the  ladies  who  had  accompanied  the  empress, 
and  obliged  to  give  the  most  minute  account  of 
the  whole  occurrence :  and,  though  already  pro- 
perly aware  of  the  kindness  and  condescension 
of  the  emperor,  it  was  only  from  their  com- 
ments that  she  learned  the  full  extent  of  how 
highly  she  had  been  favoured,  and  one  or  two 
hints,  thrown  out  perhaps  maliciously,  of  the 
weakness  attributed  to  the  empress,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  dispelling  anything  that  remained  of 
satisfaction  in  her  mind  from  the  internew. 

She  felt  indeed  so  terrified  and  disgusted  at 
the  new  ideas  suggested  to  her,  and  so  dejected 
at  the  fate  that  seemed  to  pursue  her  on  all 
sides,  turn  where  she  might,  that  she  pleaded 
indisposition,  and  did  not  leave  her  room  for  the 
two  or  three  succeeding  days. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  returned  to  St. 
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Peteisburgfh ;   and,  when  Oertnide  reappeared, 
Elizabeth^s  manner  towards  her  had  resamed 
all  its  nsual  kindness  and  gentleness.     The  em- 
press was  indeed  intrinsically  amiable ;  and  if 
she   suffered  from  a  fiuling  to  which  so  many 
who  hare  warm  affections  have  been  victims,  it 
was  perhaps  more  a  subject  of  pity  than  of 
blame,  especially  as,  when  at  its  most  painfiil 
crisis,  it  led  in  her  gentle  breast  to  no  step 
moi;e  yiolent  or  undignified  than  the  withdraw- 
ing of  herself  from  the  court  of  her  husband  for 
some   time,  and  retiring  to  that  of  her  royal 
father. 

Gertrude  often  longed  extremely  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  emperor  had  made  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning her,  and  how  far  Elizabeth  had  thought 
fit  to  confide  in  him  :  it  could  not  but  be  deeply 
interesting  to  her  to  know ;  yet  was  there  some 
feeling,  inspired  probably  by  the  hints  of  the  two 
gossiping  ladies,  that  always  prevented  her  from 
naming  the^  emperor  and  herself  together,  especi- 
ally as  she  could  not  but  observe  that  Elizabeth 
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never  again  alluded  to  that  evening's  adventure, 
or  made  a  farther  comment  upon  the  subject. 

Several  days  passed  over  before  Gertrude  hap- 
pened by  any  accident  to  see  the  emperor  again ; 
and  it  might  have  been  a  fortnight  after  the 
first  adventure,  that  as  she  sat  one  evening  at 
the  open  window  of  an  apartment  on  theground- 
floor,  which  she  particularly  enjoyed  because  of 
its  being  at  the  least  ornamented  and  least  fre- 
quented part  of  the  palace,  and  opened  on  a 
pretty  but  neglected  little   flower-garden,  she 
was  startled  and  surprised  to  see  the  emperor 
himself  enter  the  little  enclosure,  closing  behind 
him  its  fanciful  gate. 

Her  first  movement  was  to  draw  her  head 
back  firom  the  window ;  and,  as  she  hoped  he 
had  not  perceived  her,  she  softly  rose  and  was 
about  to  steal  from  the  apartment :  before  she 
reached  the  door,  however,  Alexander  was  al- 
ready at  the  window,  andlookingin,  requestedher 
to  return ;  she  had  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  obey 
him,  and  he  sprang  into  the  room  from  where 
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he  stood,  snd,  taking  her  hand,  led  her  to  a 
seat,  and  inquired  in  the  kindest  and  most  re- 
spectfbl  manner  after  her  health;  expressing 
regret  at  her  recent  indisposition,  of  which  be 
had  been  informed. 

"  I  fear  jou  caught  cold  on  that  eyening 
when  I  had  first  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,^ 
he  said,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  look  of 
such  penetration  as  brought  a  blush  into  her 
cheek ;  it  seemed  to  her  to  ask  so  plainly 
whether  her  indisposition  were  real,  or  only 
assumed  in  compliance  with  a  hint  from  the 
empress. 

She  hastened  to  disabuse  him  of  that  surmise, 
without  betraying  her  consciousness  of  it,  and 
mentioned,  as  the  probable  cause  of  her  illness, 
the  unhappy  state  of  her  mind,  which  every 
trifle  now  painfiilly  agitated. 

The  emperor  regarded  her  with  compassion. 

'*  I  am  aware  of  your  sad  story,^  he  said  in  a 
low,  solemn,  and  very  feeling  tone.     '^  Why  do 
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70U  start  so  fearfally,  and  become  pale?  Do 
you  think  me  eapable  of  injuring  you  ?  For 
God^s  sake,  compose  yourself;  you  are  terrified, 
you  are  going  to  faint  again:  let  me  support 

you;' 

But  she  was  not  going  to  faint ;  and,  gently 
rejecting  his  support,  she  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  and  large  tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 

Alexander  was  affected;  he  was  good-na- 
tured  and  kind-hearted  on  any  sudden  occa- 
sion, and  taking  the  handkerchief  which  lay 
upon  her  lap,  he  himself,  ere  she  could  prevent 
it,  applied  it  to  her  eyes.  Her  eyil  star  was 
still  in  the  ascendant;  at  that  yery  moment 
while  Alexander  was  with  one  hand  drying  the 
tears  from  her  cheeks,  and  with  the  other 
gently  holding  down  hers,  which  would  have 
prevented  him,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  guided 
thither  doubtless  by  some  presentiment  in  her 
own  breast,  suddenly  but  softly  opened  the  door 
of  the  apartment.    She  stood  for  one  moment  as 
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if  petrified  at  the  sight  she  beheld;  then  in- 
stantly closing  it,  without  uttering  a  word,  re- 
tired. 

Words  conld  not  do  justice  to  the  horror  that 
instantly  took  possession  of  Gertrude  ;  all  that 
the  ladies  of  the  court  had  hinted  to  her,  all  that 
she  had  herself  felt  by  woman^s  sympathy  of  what 
Elizabeth^s  feelings  must  be,  rushed  upon  her 
mind  at  once,  and,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she 
uttered  the  words  ^'  I  am  lost  !^ 

Alexander,  who  himself  was  for  a  moment 
confounded,  not  from  any  consciousness  of  guilt, 
for  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  for  such  con- 
sciousness, but  merely  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  foible  of  the  empress,  and  the  contretems  of 
her  opening  the  door  at  that  moment,  now  felt 
the  necessity  of  concealing  such  feelings  from 
his  companion,  and,  wishing  to  soothe  her,  was 
about  to  take  her  hand  again,  when,  starting 
from  him  and  from  her  chair,  she  fled  from 
the  room  before  he  had  the  power  to  prevent  her, 
and,  rushing    along  the    suite  of  apartments 
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through  which  she  knew  the  empress  must 
have  passed;  she  never  paused  until  she  over- 
took her,  and,  forgetting  all  fortuitous  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  etiquette  in  the  alarm  of  the 
moment,  seized  her  by  the  dress,  and  gasped  a 
moment  to  recover  her  breath. 

The  empress,  utterly  unused  to  such  a  mode 
of  address,  screamed  with  alarm ;  and,  had  she 
not  purposely  come  on  her  jealous  quest  by  a 
way  where  she  was  not  likely  to  meet  any  of 
her  attendants,  the  uproar  might  have  been  un- 
pleasant. As  it  was,  Gertrude,  not  however 
relinquishing  her  hold,  lest  the  empress  should 
escape  her,  fell  upon  her  knees ;  and,  her  whole 
soul  speaking  in  her  eyes  and  countenance, 
exclaimed, 

^^  You  mtist  hear  me,  empress  !  I  know 
what  mischief  has  often  ensued  for  want  of  a 
timely  explanation;  this  must  plead  my  apo- 
logy. I  know  what  you  think  of  me,  and  how 
you  feel  to  me  at  this  moment :  but  as  I  hope 
to  see  heaven;  as  I  hope,  O,  Empress  !  to  see 

l5 
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bim  whom  I  sent  there  before  his  time  ;  you 
wrong  me  cmelly,  you  wrong  yonraelf^  yon 
wrong  the  emperor.  It  has  all  been  acci- 
dental, miavoidable,  however  <Mld  it  may  have 
appeared  to  yon.  I  always  wished  to  have 
explained  to  yon  how  the  first  meeting  t€>ok 
place ;  bnt  yon  never  menti<Mied  the  subject  to 
me,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  introdnee  it.^  She 
stopped,  and  gaeed  eagerly  and  anjaondy  in  the 
empresses  face. 

Elizabeth,  the  infirmity  of  whose  temper 
could  not  overcome  her  kind  and  candid  dispo- 
sition, perceived  in  one  inoment  the  force  of 
truth  in  what  Oertrude  asserted,  as  &r  at  least 
as  it  concerned  herself.  Of  the  emperor^s  feel- 
ings she  still  believed,  with  that  &tal  determina- 
tion that  ever  clings  to  the  jealous,  that  she 
herself  was  the  best  judge. 

She  raised  Gertrude  kindly  from  the  posture 
she  had  in  her  energetic  appeal  assumed ;  and 
hesitating  for  a  moment  how  to  reply  to  her, 
between  her  sense  of  queenly  dignity  and  her 
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feellDgs  as  a  gentle  and  obliged  woman,  she 
gave  way  to  the  latter,  and,  gracefully  laying  her 
hand  upon  Gertrude's  head,  she  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve you,  and  I  thank  you.  You  have  seen  my 
weakness,  you  must  hear  my  apology  ;^  and 
taking  her  arm,  she  led  her  into  an  apartment, 
the  door  of  which  they  had  already  reached. 

Gertrude  trembling  excessively,  both  from 
the  alarm  she  had  experienced,  and  from  wit- 
nessing the  emotion  of  the  empress,  stood  before 
her  in  very  unpleasant  anticipation  of  what  was 
to  follow ;  for,  young  as  she  was,  she  knew  it 
was  ever  accounted  a  dangerous  distinction  to 
be  the  repository  of  the  secrets  of  princes ;  more- 
over, she  felt  sorry  to  see  the  empress,  whom 
she  loved  and  respected,  stoop  to  excuse  herself 
by  criminating  her  husband,  where  the  burden 
of  blame  to  be  borne  must  be  so  disproportioned. 
In  this  spirit  she  would  have  remonstrated ;  but 
Eli^beth  was  too  eager  to  hear  her,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  into  her  unwilling  ears  a  little 
history  of  fears  and  feelings  that  at  least  tended 
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as  mach  to  show  her  own  piedisposition  to  be 
alanned,  as  any  faults  on  the  part  of  her 
husband. 

Oertmde,    foigetfnl  for  the  moment    of  her 
own  precarious  position,  or  in  her  artleaaness 
muHpning  that  any  unpleasant  sospidon  was  for 
eyer  removed  because  the  empress  was  satisfied 
for  the  moment,  felt  unaffected  sorrow  to  find 
how  one  unhappy  fisdiing  of  temper,  not  even 
amounting  to   a  moral  wrong,   may  have  the 
power  to  blight  the  happiness  of  two  pernons 
apparently  in  possession  of  every  thing  that  the 
heart  of  man  or  woman  could  desire.     Elizabeth 
perceived  her  melancholy  dejection,  and,  attri- 
buting it  to  sympathy  in  her  own  sonrows,  fdt 
more  pleased  and  satisfied  with  her  than  ever ; 
and  now  believing  that  she  really  had  wronged 
even  the  emperor  by  her  momentary  suspicions, 
she  generously  resolved  to  remove  the  impression 
it  might  have  left  upon  his  mind,  by  Toluntarily 
bringing  Oertrude  more  into  his  society,  and 
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even  affording  him  opportanities  of  conversiDg 
with  her. 

With  a  mind,  the  general  constitution  of 
which  was  unimpaired,  and  naturally  healthy 
and  vigorous,  though  some  accidental  blemish 
may  for  a  moment  have  disfigured  it,  such  a 
course  might  have  been  judicious  and  successful ; 
but  as  there  is  no  point  that  puts  the  physician^s 
skill  to  a  nicer  test  than  to  pronounce  when  an 
operation  may  be  salutary,  or  the  contrary,  so 
does  it  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one- 
self, or  others,  to  ascertain  beforehand,  what  de- 
gree of  temptation  or  proTOcation  we  may  brave 
or  bear. 

Accordingly,  although  the  plan  resorted  to 
by  Elizabeth  might  in  many  cases  have  succeed- 
ed in  restoring  health  and  vigour  to  the  mind; 
to  hers,  amiable  but  fecile,  gentle  but  enfeebled 
by  long  habits  of  indulgence  in  tender  sorrows, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  the  trial  was  too 
severe.     She  struggled  carefully  as  long  as  it 
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might  be  possible  to  conceal  from  Gertrade  tlus 
uneasiness  she  suffered ;  but  the  wound  only 
festered  the  more  bitterly  within.  While  the 
latter,  from  the  perfect  propriety  and  even  re- 
spectftil  kindness  of  the  emperor^s  conduct  to- 
wards her,  together  with  Elizabeth^s  aeemii^ 
confidence^  which  she  innocently  belieyed  to  be 
sincere,  lost  all  fears  of  future  annoyance,  aod 
perhaps  partly  unconsciously,  but  also  as  hoping 
by  that  means  m<»*e  ftdly  to  reassure  the  ^n- 
press,  laid  aside  all  her  assumed  resenre  and 
much  of  her  depression  when  enjoying  his  f^ree- 
able  society.  One  more  skilled  in  human  nature 
would  have  probably  seen  at  once  through  the 
disguise  the  unfortunate  empress  imposed  upon 
her  own  feelings ;  but,  though  Gertrude^s  sym- 
pathy was  oyer  remarkably  acute,  she  was  hei^ 
self  so  finnk,  so  ingenuous,  so  incapable  of  all 
'^  seeming,^^  that  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  trost 
her  own  perceptions  against  the  assertions  of 
others ;  and  to  Elizabethans  particular  failing,  it 
so  happened,  that  she  was  by  nature  a  perfect 
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0  stranger,  never  haying  for  one  moment  expe- 

1  rienced  it  in  the  slightest  degree.     Had  it  been 
I  otherwise,  she  had  perhaps  been  more  constantly 


,  on  her  guard,  and  might  not  have  found  ne- 

,  cessar J  the  serious  measure  she  finally  adopted 

,  to  repair  her  error  when  she  discovered  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Fate  is  behind  the  scenes :  she  holds  the  strings 
That  rule  the  rootioiis  of  this  shifting  show ; 
Fear,  love,  and  hate,  coonsd  and  accident. 
These  hath  she  gathered  in  a  hidden  coil, 
No  man  thereof  may  spy  the  intricate  ends. 
So  we  are  moved  to  aims  we  deem  not  of. 

Tht  Lard  of  Malfy, 

It  was  a  very  few  days  before  that  on  which 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Castleton  were  to  leave 
St.  Petersburgh  on  their  return  to  England,  that 
late  one  evening  a  note  was  handed  to  the  duehess 
by  one  of  her  attendants,  who  informed  her  that 
it  was  given  to  him  by  a  poor  English  woman 
who  waited  for  an  answer.  The  duchess  ran 
her  eye  hastily  over  the  contents,  and,  unable 
to  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  desired 
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that  the  woman  should  be  shown  to  her  dress- 
ing-room. 

"  My  dear  love,'**  said  the  duke,  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  "  why  give  yourself  the 
trouble  of  seeing  every  one  who  chooses  to  apply 
to  you  for  charity  ?  Can  you  not  order  some- 
thing to  be  given  to  her  ?'** 

^'  I  must  see  this  person,^^  ^d  the  duchess. 
"  I  believe  it  is  a  poor  creature  who  wants  our 
protection  to  England.''" 

"  But  you  know  we  are  not  going  direct  to 
England.  You  know  we  have  determined  on 
making  a  little  tour  through  Switzerland  and 
Italy.^ 

^'  Still  we  may  be  able  to  afford  her  some 
asfdstance  in  leaving  this  country,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  to  see  her.**' 

The  duke  yawned  and  was  silent,  accustomed 
to  yield  without  much  remonstrance  or  inquiry 
to  his  wife's  active  offices  of  benevolence,  to 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seldom  objected 
to   contribute   as   far  as   any   sum  of  money 
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whidi  she  in  her  prudence  eyer  leqaeeted  firam 
him. 

The  duchess  hurried  to  her  dressingHnKiDi ; 
and  there  awaitmg  her,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  sadi 
as  the  peasant  women  of  RnsBia  wear,  she  fimnd 
Oertmde.  She  did  not  perhaps  feel  as  much 
alann,  but  certainly  not  less  surprise,  than  ^riien, 
on  a  former  occasion  the  same  person  presented 
herself  before  her  an  utter  stranger. 

*^  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Gertrude,  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  How  are  you  from  the  palace 
in  this  disguise?  Has  anything  befSaDen  the 
empress?^ 

^  You  must  sit  down,  my  dearest  dudiess, 
and  hear  me  dreumstantially ;  and  then  I  trust, 
even  if  you  think  I  have  acted  hastily,  you  will 
at  least  not  call  it  imprudently.^ 

The  duchess  sat  down  at  her  request,  though 
reiy  much  doubting  in  her  own  mind,  as  peo]de 
generally  do  when  startled,  that  she  should 
wholly  acquit  her  of  imprudence ;  but,  as  die 
forbore  to  express  this  doubt,   Oertmde  pro- 
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ceeded  to  inform  her  of  what  she  had  hitherto 
suppressed  from  respect  to  her  aagnst  mistress, 
viz.  the  first  symptoms  she  perceived  of  her 
jealousy,  how  it  was  repeated,  then  abjured,  and 
finally  renewed  in  a  manner  which  neither  6er- 
trude^s  feelings  nor  judgment  could  allow  her  to 
endure  any  longer.  It  took  place  the  yery  morn- 
ing of  that  day.  It  appeared  that,  for  some  little 
time  past,  the  emperor,  encouraged  by  Gertrude^s 
innocent  and  confiding  manner,  had  gradually 
become  more  and  more  kind,  and  even  tender,  in 
his  attentions  to  her ;  and  had  made  her  several 
elegant  little  presents,  which,  as  she  always 
carried  them  on  the  instant  to  the  empress  for 
her  approval,  she  felt  no  necessity  of  ungraci- 
ously declining,  although  perfectly  convinced  in 
her  own  mind  that  to  her  they  must  ever  be 
utterly  valueless,  either  intrinsically  or  even  as 
tokens  of  his  regard.  He  had  once  or  twice 
joined  her  too  in  her  rambles  through  the  de- 
mesnes ;  but,  as  latterly  she  had  never  been 
tempted  to  wander  far,  it  had  hitherto  happened 
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that  he  was  neyer  aUe  to  oontriTe  to  tMow  her 
until  she  was  near  the  house  on  her  letom,  and 
then  any  ezcose  served  her  to  leave  him  almost 
instantly :  indeed,  he  himself,  though  evidently 
disiqipointed,  did  not  on  these  occasions  attempt 
to  detain  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
approve  of  her  pmdence ;  for  though,  in  his  ad- 
miration, and  even  increasing  interest  in  the 
beantifiil  and  nnfbrtunate  yonng  stranger  so 
coiionsly  thrown  upon  his  protection,  there  was 
as  yet  nothing  to  ahum  his  feelings  or  his  con- 
science, yet,  fdUy  aware  of  the  senative  nature 
of  his  empresses  affection,  he  was  desirous  to 
avoid  awakening  her  alarm  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. As,  however,  this  wish  was  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  founded  on  no  better  principle 
than  to  avoid  any  annojrance  to  himself  or 
(Gertrude,  it  wais  not  likely  to  influence  him 
beyond  what  the  fearof  detection  might  impose ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
presented    itself  for   indulging  in    Gertrude^s 
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society  unmolested,  he  hastened  to  avail  himself 
of  it. 

The  imperial  family  of  Russia  at  all  times 
observed  early  hours,  particularly  early  rising ; 
and  although  the  long  day  is  a  blessing  only  for 
the  happy,  and  a  necessity  only  for  the  busy,  and 
although  poor  Gertrude  now  belonged  to  neither 
of  these  two  classes,  and  found  her  hours  of 
sleep  the  most  endurable  of  her  existence,  still 
when  the  world, — ^and  who  may  call  their  own 
little  circle  the  world,  if  not  the  members  of  a 
royal  court  P — when  the  world  was  astir  about 
her,  she  could  not  be  the  only  one  to  indulge  in 
habits  of  indolence.     Besides,  she  was  always 
passionately  fond  of  the  fresh  open  air.  Born  and 
nurtured  in  a  lovely  country,  for  remote  from 
the  loaded  atmosphere  of  a  city,  her  pure  and 
healthful  constitution  enjoyed — even,  as  it  were, 
palpably  enjoyed — the  refreshing  supplies  of  life 
that  come  prepared  for  our  use  from  the  vege- 
table world.     The  summers  in  Russia  are  love- 
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ly ;  and  now  thai  the  noon  of  aommer  had  pnrm 
ed  by,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  its 
gentle  decline ;  and  when,  one  m<»ning,  Ger- 
trude, happening  to  waken  much  earlier  than 
nsoal,  rose  and  looked  out  upon  the  luxuriant 
aoeoe  that  spread  fiir  as  h&t  eye  could  reach, 
steq»ed  in  the  delidous  dew  of  eariy  morning, 
and  breathing  of  all  the  accumulated  sweets 
that  taste  and  fuicy  had  collected  there,  she 
felt  her  very  soul  expand  within  h»  boeom  with 
every  breath  she  inhaled ;  and,  hastily  performing 
hw  toilette,  she  stole  from  the  house,  determined, 
under  &Yonr  of  the  early  hour,  to  indulge  her* 
self  in  a  longer  ramble  than  of  late  she  had 
attempted. 

I  dare  say  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  re- 
marked, though  perhaps  few  can  explain  why  it 
is  so,  thatif  one  member  of  a  fisonily  happenstio 
waken  earlier  than  usual,  some  other  is  likely  to 
do  so  too  :  itmay  beowingpwhapstosomeatmo- 
qyheric  influence,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  some 
occurrence  of  the  preceding  day,  which,  acting 
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alike  on  the  nerves  of  each,  was  yet  by  each 
disregarded  or  forgotten.  I  know  not  whether 
it  was  owing  to  either  of  these  recherchiea  causes, 
or  whether  to  simple  chance,  that,  npon  the 
same  morning  <hi  which  Oertrade  sprang  from 
her  conch  with  something  Uke  her  former  joy- 
ous waking,  before  her  poor  mind  had  time  to 
recall  the  fearftd  reality  of  her  fate,  Alexander 
also  rose  before  his  usual  hour ;  and  although 
Oertrude  had  wandered  far  away,  even  to  the 
beantifid  spot  where  she  had  first  beheld  him, 
before  he  left  his  dressing-room,  as  she  lingered 
there  enjoying  some  of  the  calmest  if  not  happiest 
sensaticms  she  now  had  felt  for  many,  many 
months,  he,  attracted  first  by  her  window  open 
at  so  early  an  hour,  and  then  tracing  her  small 
foot-prints  in  the  dewy  grass,  was  at  her  side 
before  she  even  thought  of  returning. 

She  started  at  seeing  him  so  early ;  and  blush* 
ed,  she  could  scarcely  have  told  why,  at  his 
finding  her  again  in  the  place  that  was  known 
to  be  particularly  his  favourite  resort  when  he 
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wandered  through  the  grounds,  and  which  he 
had  in  a  manner  consecrated  to  himself  bj 
causing  baths  to  be  erected  there  for  his  own 
use.  He  smiled,  with  a  gratified  feeling,  on  h» 
embarrassment,  and  softly  whispered, 

''  Is  it  the  fascination  of  terror  that  attracts 
you  here,  where  you  suffered  so  much  ahum 
from  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  monster  ?^ 

^'  No,  sire :  it  is  simply  admiration  of  a  place 
laid  out  and  embellished  with  so  much  taste, 
together  with  thoughtless  carelessness  whither 
I  bent  my  steps  this  lovely  morning ;  and  in- 
deed I  feel  I  should  apologise  for  intruding  on 
the  haunt  that  almost  all  others  hold  sacred  to 
your  majesty .^^ 

'^  Come,  Gertrude,  this  is  affectation :  you 
are  well  aware  that  I  consider  this  retreat,  that 
I  consider  our  palace,  honoured  and  embellished 
by  your  presence.  I  wish  to  Heaven  yon  would 
treat  me  more  as  a  friend ;  I  wish  you  would 
open  your  heart  to  me,  and  converse  freely  upon 
your  sorrows ;  I  am  convinced  it  would  relieve 
you  to  do  so.'*' 
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^'  It  is  imposaible,  sire,  quite  impossible,^^  she 
said,  turning  away  her  head,  and  shrinking,  as 
she  always  did,  from  that  subject. 

**  And  why  impossible  ?  why  do  you  turn 
away  ?  do  you  never  conyerse  with  the  empress 
about  it  all  P  I  am  sure  I  take  as  much  interest 
in  you  as  she  does.**^ 

<^  Never,  I  never  do ;  I  am  unequal  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  though  it  is  never  for  a  moment 
absent  from  my  thoughts ;  and  this  lovely  morn- 
ing is  the  first  time  that  I  have  thought  upon  it 
with  anything  short  of  despair.  Do  not,  pray, 
force  open  the  floodgates  of  my  grief  just  now  ;^^ 
and  she  smiled  a  smile  of  such  gentle  pleading, 
as  if  enamoured  of  one  moment  of  peace,  that 
Alexander  felt  it  to  his  soul,  and,  seizing  her 
hand  and  kissing  it,  he  exclaimed, 

"I  will. not.  I  would  sooner  die  than  give 
you  pain ;  let  me  be  your  companion  for  half-an<- 
hour,  and  we  shall  discourse  on  everything  that 
may  amuse  your  mind.'" 

Gertrude    felt  embarrassed   and    distressed: 
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she  had  no  reason  to  assign  for  refusing  this 
qnest  of  the  emperor ;  and  yet  some  instinct, 
that  is,  some  latent  spai^  of  judgment  not  jet 
quite  smothered  by  onr  superadded  and  fore^ 
habits,  and  which  we  are  so  apt  to  term  prt- 
MeniimetUy  made  her  feel  that  there  was  im- 
pmdence,  if  not  danger,  in  yielding  to  his  re- 
quest.   She  ftltered  and  hesitated. 

^  Have  you  any  objeetion  ?^  he  asked  em. 
phatically,  and  with  more  of  haughtiness  than 
he  was  wont  to  assume  towards  her. 

'^  Objection,  sire  !  no ;  certainly  none  to  your 
society.     How  could  it  be  ?*** 

'<  What  is  the  matter  then  ?  Is  it— ehall  I 
guess  ?^  and  bending  his  head  dose  to  her  he 
pronounced  the  words — ^  the  empress  ?^ 

Had  he  fired  a  pistol  at  Oertrude^s  ear  die 
could  scarcely  have  felt  more  astounded,  more 
bewildered,  than  by  that  low  though  emphati<i 
whisper.  She  felt  as  if  suddenly  a  gigantic 
barrier  of  propriety  and  reserve  between  her 
and  the  emp«x>r  had  been  demolished,  and  that 
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^Hhe  decent  drapery  of  life  had  been  rudelj 
torn  aside.'*^ 

For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  enjoying  her 
confosion  ;  then,  recalling  his  better  nature,  he 
said  more  gaily, 

^*  Come,  come,  Gertrude ;  this  is  idle  trifling 
between  you  and  me.  I  would  not  say,  I  would 
not  feel,  anything  disrespectftd  of  the  empress  ; 
but  you  have  Uved  too  long  with  us  not  to  know 
poor  Elizabeths  failing,  with  how  little  cause 
I  am  sure  you  might  yourself  avouch,  from  the 
specimen  you  had  of  it  one  day  before ;  but 
come,  she  is  not  thinking  of  wakening  yet,  and 
as  I  flatter  myself  you  not  only  have  not,  but 
nerer  shall  have,  reason  to  regret  the  acquaint- 
ance commenced  between  us  on  this  spot,  I 
trust  you  will  not  represent  the  empress  as 
less  amiable  than  I  know  her  to  be,  by  making 
me  suppose  she  would  deprive  me  of  the  society 
of  every  agreeable  woman.^ 

"  But,  sire,   without  drawing-  on  such  feel- 
ings   as    you  attribute    to  the  empress^  there 
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is   a  difference  of  rank  and  station  to  be  ob- 
served.^ 

"  And  who  is  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
those  distinctions  ?  and  when  they  are  to  be  ob- 
served, and  when  dispensed  with  ?  Who  creates 
and  dissolves  them  at  pleasure  ?  the  empress  ? 
you?  OT  mef  Come,  once  more  come,  Ger- 
trude ;  do  not  put  me  out  of  humour  with  my- 
self and  everybody  else  this  charming  morning, 
which  I  came  out  to  enjoy  in  a  frame  of  mind 
very  different  ;*"  and,  so  saying,  he  drew  her  ami 
within  his ;  and  although  she  did  not  dare  to 
contradict  him  farther,  yet  there  was  a  restraint 
and  coldness  diffused  over  her  whole  air  and 
conversation,  of  which  though  Alexander  could 
not  exactly  complain,  he  felt  it  to  be  unplea- 
sant, and  before  long,  without  any  request  from 
her  to  that  effect,  he  turned  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  palace ;  and,  as  they  approached  it, 
they  had  gradually  sunk  into  total  silence,  aad 
the  emperor  had  yawned  more  than  once. 

To  say  that  Gertrude  did  not  observe  this 
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change,  would  be  to  say  that  she  had  not  ob- 
served his  fonner  pleasure  in  her  company ;  and 
not  to  say  that  she  even  saw  in  it  what  had 
been  a  subject  of  regret  to  many  —  to  herself 
in  other  circumstances,  were  to  say  she  had  not 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  woman  :  but  that 
she  not  only  did  not  lament  it  now,  but  even 
felt  a  stem  and  healthful  satisfaction  in  it,  even 
while  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  is  but  as  true  as 
it  is  just  to  her  prudence,  and  affectionate  feel- 
ing  towards  the  empress:  and  innocently  sa- 
tisfied with  herself,  and  triumphant  in  her  ex- 
cellent principles,  she  waited  on  her  royal  mis- 
tress that  morning  in  higher  spirits  than  she 
had  ever  experienced  since  the  happy  days  of 
her  girlhood.  But  ^*  her  doom  had  gone  forth  ;^^ 
light  spirits  it  seemed  were  never  again  to  be 
her  portion,  and  the  slightest  approach  to  them 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  tenfold  depression. 

On  entering  the  apartment  of  the  empress, 
she  perceived  her  brow  was  cloudy,  and  that 
her  manner  was  cold  and  restrained.    Still,  as 
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Gcitrade  nerer  fidt  more  oonfident  that  die 
benelf  eoold  in  no  way  hnTe  canoed  thia  ap» 
pcuancoy  and  eren  tediag  that  the  change  in 
Akzander^s  manner  wooM,  dared  she  to  hare 
hinted  at  it,  hare  ddighted  the  empreas^  the 
Teiy  conaGioaaieflB  of  this  enaUed  her  for  some 
time  to  laDy  and  bear  np  against  the  anpresB^s 
increasing  depreaaoQ. 

She  eren  Tentored  to  say,    ^  The  emperor 

has  been  already  walking  this  m<miii]gV  madam.*^ 
No  answer  was  Tondisafed ;  bnt  the  doodgrew 
deeper  and  daiker,  and  a  alight  eoloor  tinged 
the  pale  cheek.  Then  suddenly  a  thooght,  a 
painfnl  thought,  flashed  acroflB  G^tnide^s  mind, 
and  die  determinately  ecmtinned, 

*^  I  met  his  majesty  in  his  ramble ;  or,  rather, 
he  fJMmd  me,  as  I  had  gone  out  fiist.^ 

^  A  lucky  chance  T  the  empress  said  in  a 
tone  that  could  not  be  mi'ttakfTi 

Gertrude  paused  a  moment;  then,  with  a 
beating  heart,  and  in  a  gentle  and  mouniful 
time,  asked  the  simple  question,  ^  How  lucky, 
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The  empress  cast  a  hasty,  angry,  and  dis- 
dainful glance  on  her,  and  remained  silent. 

Gertmde  stood  in  misery  beside  her,  but  it 
was  misery  that  ought  not  to  be  endured. 

^^  You  seem  displeased  with  me,  madam. 
Did  I  wrong  in  walking  out  this  morning? 
Ood  knows  how  little  I  expected,  how  little  I 
intended,  to  intrude  upon  the  emperor.^ 

"  Gertrude,  you  are  a  hypocrite.'*' 

^*  I  am  not,  dearest  nrndam,'**  (bursting  into 
an  agony  of  tears,)  ^^  but  I  am  accursed  of  God 
and  man  ;^  and  wringing  her  hands  she  con- 
tinued, ^^  there  is  a  spell,  a  curse  upon  me,  that 
I  bhght  every  one  I  wish  to  serve.  Oh,  ma- 
dam, madam,  pity  and  hear  me :  J  have  shun- 
ned my  walks  of  late ;  I  have  done  everything 
to  avoid  seeing  the  emperor,  except  in  your 
presence.  I  got  up  this  morning  at  an  hour 
when  no  one  could  have  supposed  him  stirring ; 
and  when  ill-luck  brought  him  upon  me,  I  made 
myself  so  purposely  disagreeable  to  him  that  I 
think  he  will  never  care  to  see  me  again.**' 
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•  The  empress  hastily  looked  round  in  amaze- 
ment at  her.  She  was  once  more  staggered  in 
her  suspicions  of  her  fdsity'  by  this  ingenuous 
and  artless  speech,  which  seemed  to  her  jaun- 
diced mind  unconsciously  to  admit  the  emperor's 
evil  designs,  while  it  cleared  her  of  participation 
in  them. 

^^  Then  you  mean  to  say,  Qertrude,  that  yoo 
did  not  meet  the  emperor  by  appointment  this 
morning  ?*"' 

Gertrude  held  up  her  hands  and  raised  her 
eyes  in  astonishment  and  despair. 

^'  So  help  me  Heaven  !  I  did  not,  madam ; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  chose  the  hour  when  I 
thought  it  impossible.  Oh,  dearest  madam  !^ 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly  altering  her  tone, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
empress,  ^^  once  more  rouse  yourself  from 
this  fatal  imagination.  Do  justice  to  your- 
self, to  the  emperor,  and  to  me.  Yon  wrong 
us  all,  indeed  you  do,  by  these  groundless 
alarms.^ 
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^^  Groundless  !  alas  !  alas  r  exclaimed  Eliza-  . 
beth,  her  fine  eyes  filling  with  tears ;  **  no,  Ger- 
tmde.     Once  more  I  believe  in  your  innocence 
as  yet ;  but  for  the  emperor,  believe  me  I  know 
the  world  better  than  you  do.*" 

'^  To  know  the  world,  dearest,  honoured 
madam,  is  not  to  know  every  individual  and 
every  circumstance  in  the  world ;  and  some  par- 
ticular {act  may  fistll  under  the  knowledge  of  a 
child,  while  it  is  concealed  from  the  oldest  or 
the  wisest ;  and,  believe  me,  the  emperor  is  as 
incapable  of  longing  you  as  I  am.*^ 

**  Gertrude,  you  distract  me,^^  exclaimed  the 
empress,  suddenly  clasping  hetr  hands  on  her  ears. 
"  You  distract  me  by  your  praises,  your  de- 
fence of  him.  If  you  think  of  him  thus,  what 
is  to  save  you  ?  and  what  must  you  think  of 
me  ?  then  what  is  to  save  mef  Oh !  I  have 
long  though  secretly  anticipated  this,^^  and  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  jealousy  bowed  her  head 
in  her  hands  and  wept. 

Gertrude  never  felt  so  overwhelmed,  so  much 
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at  a  I088  how  to  act  or  what  to  say.  To  oflSer 
farther  ezcolpation  of  the  emperor  were  to  in- 
creaae  the  empresses  apprehenaons ;  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  qient  in  silent  deqnir,  she 
sobbed  out,  '^  Oh,  dearest  madam,  for  God^s 
sake  recall  jonr  noble  self;  compose  yonrself^ 
and  reflect  what  is  there  to  affict  yon  thus  ?^ 

^*  Alas !  Oertmde,  bnt  too  mnch.  How 
6onld  yon  know  the  emperor'^s  heart  as  well  as 
I  do  ?  He  loves  yon,  and  I  am  miserable  for 
ever.  The  more  good,  the  more  amiable  you 
are,  the  more  wretched  am  I ;  fot  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  wonld  not  injure  yon.^ 

Gertrude  rose  firom  her  knees  in  calm  des- 
pair at  this  speech.  She  stood  in  deep  medita- 
tion for  a  moment ;  then  came  into  her  mind  a 
resolution,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  she 
found  means  to  execute.  It  was  to  bid  adieu 
for  ever  to  the  court  where,  in  spite  of  her  best 
endeavours,  she  only  brought  misery  to  its 
gentle  mistress.  She  determined  to  leave  it 
secretly,  because  she  felt  convinced  that  Eliza- 
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beth^s  generosity,  together  with  her  fears  and 
shame  at  haying  the  cause  suspected,  would  have 
induced  her  to  oppose  her  departure,  at  all  events 
until  she  should  probably  haye  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  quitting  Russia  under  the  protection 
of  the  Duchess  of  Castleton,  whose  departure 
she  knew  was  now  close  at  hand. 

Accordingly,  writing  an  affectionate  and  most 
respectful  letter  to  the  empress,  in  which  she 
stated  her  reasons  for  the  step  she  was  about  to 
take,  and  begged  permission  to  return,  through 
her,  the  presents  she  had  accepted  from  the 
emperor, — feeling  that  nothing  could  tend  more 
to  satisfy  the  alarmed  wife, — she  in  the  course  of 
that  day  made  her  way  from  the  palace,  and 
being  exceedingly  energetic  and  intelligent  when 
called  upon  to  act  decisively,  she  found  means 
to  procure  a  conveyance  to  the  capital ;  and 
arriving  in  the  evening,  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
which  she  purchased  for  the  purpose,  presented 
herself  at  the  residence  of  the  English  ambas^ 
sador. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Thus  ever  thus  haa  been  my  wayward  lot 
To  love  and  cherish  thoae  who  loved  me  doC 
Or,  if  by  chance  one  genial  heart  I  met. 
Fate  frowned  and  made  it  doty  to  fioiget. 

AjiOVTMOCS. 

Such  was  the  ^  tale  which  Gertrude  now  im- 
parted to  the  dudiessy  who  remained  alent  ftr 
Beveral  minntea  after  hearing  it.  She  b^jan 
really  to  think  that  misfortune  had  madred 
Oertnide  for  its  own,  and  that  no  efforts  of 
judgment  or  prudence  would  be  able  to  counter- 
act the  baneful  influence ;  but,  as  this  was  not 
an  idea  congenial  to  her  sanguine  because 
energetic  character,  she  rejected  it  immediate^ 
and  ezdaimed. 
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"  Well,  my  poor  Gertnide,  contrary,  I  will 
acknowledge,  to  my  anticipations,  you  have  in- 
deed had  sufficient  cause  for  the  step  yon  have 
taken,  if  the  means  you  adopted  prove  the 
most  prudent ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  under  the 
circumstances  they  may  not  be  so  :  but  tell  me 
now  what  you  purpose  doing  with  yourself  ?^ 

Gertrude  looked  down  with  hesitation  in  her 
countenance, — ^not  the  hesitation  of  irresolution, 
but  of  timidity, — ^in  imposing  yet  farther  trouble 
on  her  generous  fiiend.  The  duchess  took  her 
hand. 

^*  Do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  making 
known  your  wishes  to  tne.  If  you  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  all  this,  felt  the  deore  of  returning 
to  England,  tell  me  so,  and  I  dare  promise 
that  I  diall  be  able  to  hide  you  there  where 
surmise  could  never  reach  you ;  and  the  little 
tour  we.  purpose  making  on  our  way  home 
would  recruit  your  spirits,  and  give  you  fresh 
strength  to  make  the  trial.^ 

^^  Impossible  !  it  is  quite  impossible,  my  kind 
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and  beloved  friend  !*"  sobbed  Gertnide.  ^*  I  am 
better  already  than  I  bdiered  I  ever  could  have 
been  had  I  lired  a  thousand  years ;  bat  not  one 
iota  am  I  altered  in  my  original  det^minatioa 
neyer  to  show  myself  in  England  again,  or  any- 
where else  where  my  sad  story  has  been  heard 
of.  The  brand  of  Cain  is  npon  me,  and  it  be- 
comes me  to  hide  my  head.^ 

^^  But,  Gertrude,  you  should  remember  it  is 
not  there  by  the  finger  of  God.^ 

^'  Then  with  God  I  will  retire,  away  from 
erring  and  misjudging  man.  There  was  but 
one  hope  I  ever  had,  but  that  is  at  an 
end.  I  thought  it  just  possible  that  Dr.  C. 
might  know  that  Herbert^s  life  was  not  in  my 
hands ;  but  oh,  duchess  !  he  died  and  made  no 
sign  V^ 

^Gertrude,  it  is  idmost  dnful  for  you  to 
sorrow  thus  as  over  an  intended  crime.'" 

*^  Nay,  I  do  not.  Had  it  been  an  intended 
crime,  I  had  not  dared  to  retire  to  the  com- 
panionship of  God  and  Herbert^s  spirit.^ 
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^^  To  retire  whither  ?  what  are  your  inten- 
tions ?'' 

^'  Sometimes  I  regret  that  I  was  not  brought 
up  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  a  convent  would  now 
be  so  fit  a  resting-place  for  me ;  but  I  intend — 
I  intend— duchess,^  she  said  hesitating,  and 
hiding  her  head  upon  the  duchesses  shoulder, 
*^  I  intend  to  make  a  last  trespass  on  your  kind* 


ness.^ 


*<  What  is  that  ?'"  asked  the  duchess,  a  little 
anxious  from  the  enthusiastic  tone  which  Ger- 
trude had  assumed. 

^*  To  suffer  me  to  accompany  you  from  hence 
to  Switzerland,  and  there  to  take  up  my  abode 
in  some  retired  comer  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days. 

^'  But,  my  dear  Gertrude,  you  are  too  young 
and  lovely  to  be  left  thus  in  a  strange  country, 
without  friends  or  protection.  Would  it  not 
even  be  better  to  continue  here,  where  you 
could  if  necessary  claim  the  empress'^s  counte- 
nance ?^ 
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To  this  Oertrade  strongly  objected.  She  did 
not  like  Rosaia  or  the  Rossian  ladies.  She 
could  not  think  of  passing  the  residue  of  her 
days  amongst  them,  and  she  wished  to  settle 
herself  somewhere  firom  whence  she  never  shoold 
have  to  remove  again. 

'^  There  are,  I  know,  cantons  in  Switzerland,*" 
she  said,  **  where  the  most  primitive  simplicitj 
and  good-will  still  exist ;  and  for  being  quite 
alone,  I  have  thonght  of  a  plan  to  obviate  even 
that  objection.^ 

The  duchess  inquired  what  it  was.  Q^rtrude 
mentioned  Miss  Wilson,  and  gave  a  sketch  of 
her  character. 

*'  But,  my  dear  Gertrude,  by  your  account 
she  would  be  a  person  rather  to  be  taken 
care  of,  than  to  take  care  of  you."*^ 

^^  And  I  will  take  care  of  her  in  reality,"" 
said  Gertrude,  *^  while  she  is  old  enough  to 
afford  the  semblance  of  any  protection  I  shall 
require ;  and,  what  may  appear  very  strange, 
she  is  the  only  one  of  former  days  whom   I 
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could  endure  to  see.  She  will  know  what  I 
feel,  without  grieving  me  by  sympathising  in 
my  sorrow  farther  than  just  to  suffer  me  to 
indulge  it  as  I  like ;  and  her  presence  will  take 
from  me  the  sensation  of  utter  loneliness  of 
spirit,  to  which  I  have  been  so  long  a  yictim. 
Then  her  taciturnity  and  mechanical  docility 
ensure  me  against  her  revealing  my  sad  story 
to  any  one.  In  short,  dear  duchess,  she  com- 
bines all  I  now  wish  for  in  a  companion  who  is 
yet  not  to  be  a  friend.''^ 

The  duchess,  though  she  thought  Gertrude^s 
choice  a  little  different  from  what  her  own,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  have  been,  with  her 
usual  liberality  made  allowance  for  the  fancies  of 
a  ack  heart)  and  was  too  well  pleased  to  find 
that  Oertrude  would  even  suffer  so  slight  a  link 
to  be  introduced  between  her  and  the  world, 
not  to  second  her  wishes  in  this  respect.  It 
was  accordingly  settled  that  the  duchess  should 
write  immediately  to  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  and  re- 
quest of  her,  through  her  son,  to  have  Miss  Wil- 
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mm  packed  up  and  despatched  to  Bjeme,  with  jho- 
per  directions  to  wait  there  until  the  amval  of 
the  DachesB  of  Castleton  ;  and  promising  that 
proper  provision  should  be  made  for  her  recep- 
tion ;  but  taking  care,  by  Gertrude^s  desire,  to 
express  her  directions  so  as  to  giro  no  due  as  to 
where  she  was  to  join  Gertrude ;  and  with  the 
extraordinary  kindness  and  consideration  that 
marked  every  movement  of  her  life,  when  the 
time  approached,  the  duchess  despatched  <»e  of 
her  own  women  to  take  her  in  charge  until 
their  arrival. 

This  also  answered  another  purpose,  as  the 
duke  was  still  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  lady^s 
liaisim  with  Gertrude ;  and  as  it  was  deoned 
advisable  that  he  ehould  continue  so  until  she 
was  safely  settled  in  her  new  destination,  it 
was  necessary  that  she  should  accompany  the 
duchesses  party  in  some  di^:uise«  There  was 
only  one  that  seemed  practicable,  that  otjinuu 
de  chambrt,  and  the  duke  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  she  supplied  the  place  of  her  whom 
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the  dnchess  had  degpatched  to  wait  for  them  at 
Berne. 

'^  But  do  jon  not  fear  numing  into  the  Kong's 
mouth  ?^  said  the  duchess  to  Gertrude,  as  the 
daj  of  their  departure  approached ;  <*  do  you 
neyer  anticipate  the  possibility  of  being  dis- 
covered and  reclaimed  by  the  count  ?"" 

^'  Not  in  the  least,^^  she  replied.  ''  He  will 
never  appear  to  me  again.  If  by  any  chance  he 
is  thrown  in  my  way,  which  will  indeed  be  a 
strange  chance  in  the  seclusion  to  which  I  shall 
confine  myself,  he  will  turn  aside,  and  make  as 
though  he  saw  me  not.  He  was  not  just  ruf- 
fian enough  to  murder  me,  though  I  believe  he 
has  long  thought  me  dearly  purchased  even  with 
the  luckless  estate  tacked  to  me ;  but  now  that 
he  has  got  rid  of  me,  and  when  even  my  dowry 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  he  will  never  stand  his 
trial  in  England  for  the  chance  of  gaining  one, 
with  the  certainty  of  the  other  .'^ 

^'  And  you  do  not  think  he  has  made  away 
with  himself  in  a  fit  of  the  remorse  that  often 
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seizes  villaiiis  wh^d  they  find  that  thej   liaTe 
aimed  to  no  parpoee  P*^ 

*^No,    I  am  oonyinced  he  has  not.     There 
is  a  sort  of  detennined  ehisticity,  if  I  may  use 
the  ezpressiony  in  his  character,  which  not  onlj- 
bears    him  np  against   eyery  misfortone,   but 
makes  every  misfortune  a  trifle  to  him.     He  is 
a  gambler  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
he  tries,    speculates  upon  everything;    thinks 
no  risk  too  great  to  ran,  having  little  to  lose ; 
and  when  one  ticket  proves  a  blank,  remembers 
there  are  prizes  still  in  Fortnne^s  wheel.     I  am 
sadsfied  he  is  this  moment  deep  in  some  sdieme 
of  life  in  America,  or  some  distant  country,  as 
if  nothing  aj^tating  had  ever  -  occurred  to  him ; 
and  all  this   without  liveliness,   or  even   the 
characteristic  gaiety  of  his  country.      I  never 
saw    any  one  who  gave    me   such    an    idea 
of  heart  having  turned   all  into  head,  as  he 
does.'* 

'^  Yet  his  head  has  not  hitherto  done  much 
for  him."** 
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^'  Do  you  think  it  ever  can,  without  a  particle 
of  heart  ?  don''t  you  think,  to  deal  with  human 
beings,  we  must  have  sympathies  in  conmion 
with  them  ?  in  short,  donH  you  think  the  fair 
laws  of  proportion  are  necessary  to  perfection  in 
everything  P**^ 

^*  Who  made  you  so  philosophical,  my  Ger- 
trude r 

^^  De  FEspoir.  My  beloved  Herbert  indeed 
endeavoured  to  teach  me  many  wise  maxims, 
but  I  was  too  happy  then  to  let  them  reach 
my  heart ;  still  they  tingled  in  my  ears,  and 
when  I  went  to  Paris,  I  believe  the  grand  at- 
traction which  De  TEspoir^s  society  had  for 
me  was,  that  he  termed  himself  philosophe, 
which  we  used  to  call  him  whom  I  cannot 
now  bear  to  name  with  him.  My  mind  was 
too  unformed  to  judge  of  the  different  schools 
to  which  they  belonged ;  and  as  of  course  they 
held  many  laws  in  common,  I  imagined  they 
agreed  in  all  things,  and  quaffed  eagerly  the 
draughts  of  knowledge  that  De  FEspoir  present- 
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ed  to  me,  alas  !  alas !  I  need  not  tell  you  with 
what  fatal  effect.^^ 

^'  My  dearest  Gertrade,  you  are  not  the  least 
like  yourself  this  evening;  you  are  hursting 
upon  me  quite  in  a  new  light.  Where  is 
my  childish,    innocent,  untutored  Kttle  prate- 

^'  Here  !  here  l^  exclaimed  Gertrude,  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  duchess's  arms,  *'  I  am  lost 
unless  you  think  me  so  stiU,  dearest  dudieas;  it 
is  nearly  as  bad,  worse  indeed  for  oneself^  to  be 
all  heart  as  all  head :  that  am  I ;  and  it  is  only 
at  moments  when  I  feel  less  miserable  than  at 
other  times,  that  I  am  able  even  to  recall  a 
single  idea  beyond  the  pale  of  my  affections  and 
my  sorrows  ;  that  I  am  able  even  to  think  or 
reason  on  the  cause  of  them«  or  do  anything 
but  weep.** 

**'  But  you  must  have  thought  often  and 
deq>ly  on  De  TEspoir^s  character,  to  be  able  to 
express  yourself  as  you  did  just  now  concern- 
ing it.'^ 
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**  No,  indeed,  I  assure  yon  I  liaye  not ;  but 
have  you  never  felt  that  you  go  on  constantly 
receiving  impressions,  picking  up  knowledge,  as 
it  were,  quite  unknown  to  yourself,  and  of 
which  perhaps  you  never  become  aware  tmtil 
some  chance  elicits  it  P  I  donH  know  that  I 
ever  thought  thus  of  De  TEspoir  before,  but  I 
am  sure  I  often  felt  it,  or  rather  was  the  un- 
conscious object  which  received  the  impressions, 
that,  like  those  of  invisible  ink,  may  come  out 
if  subjected  to  the  necessary  process,  or  may 
remain  concealed  to  all  eternity.'^ 

^^  But,  Gertrude,  with  your  mind,  you  should 
not  sink  utterly  under  misfortune  as  you  have 
done." 

**  My  dearest  duchess,***  (twining  her  arms 
round  her,)  "  do  you  not  perceive  that,  in  saying 
00,  you  are  giving  me  credit  for  more  mind 
than  I  possess  ?  Saying  people  should  make  an 
eflfort  to  overcome  a  misfortune,  is  in  fact  saying 
they  ought  to  have  a  power  which  they  have 
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not:  if  the  observation  be  made  to  themselves,  it 
ma  J  sometimes  be  of  use,  because  it,  as  it  were» 
imparts  to  them  that  power,  by  making  them 
aware  of  its  existence ;  but  otherwise,  it  is  in  my 
mind  nonsense ;  for  every  effort  the  mind  makes 
is  a  self-acting  power,  or  else  must  be  impelled 
by  some  invisible  agent  over  which  we  have 
no  control  in  the  first  impulse.**^ 

^^  But,'"  said  the  duchess,  snuling,  '^  now  that 
I  have  suggested  to  you  to  make  the  efibrt, 
do  you  not  acknowledge  that  you  ought  to 
do  so  ?" 

**'  I  know  at  least  that  !  shall  try.  Strange, 
oh  God !  how  strange  to  say,  I  feel  the  edge 
of  my  despair  is  becoming  sometimes  less  in- 
tensely piercing.  I  can  now  sometimes  think 
of  hereafter  with  something  like  cahnness  and 
patience;  the  nightmare  of  that  mane's  presence 
is  removed  from  my  mind,  and  it  dares  as  it 
were  to  look  about  it  once  again.'" 

**  Oertrude,   my  beloved  fiiend,    for  indeed 


,r».  •    • 
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I  may  call  you  so,  you  Tnll  be  very  .happy 
yet,'' 

Gertrude  smiled,  and  turned  her  beautiful 
eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  look  of  calm  couTiction 
of  the  wildness  of  the  suggestion. 

*^  And  why  not  ?^  asked  the  duchess  ten- 
derly, answering  to  that  look. 

Gertrude  turned  her  eyes  on  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Simply  because  —  I  killed  my  brother;'"  and, 
turning  deadly  pale,  she  leaned  her  head  upon 
the  duchess's  shoulder,  and  in  a  few  moments 
found  relief  in  tears. 

"  There  is  one  vow  you  must  make  to  me," 
said  Gertrude,  after  a  long  fit  of  musing; 
**  duchess,  you  must  vow  to  me  that  no  circum- 
stance will  ever  induce  you  to  reveal  to  Godfrey 
the  place  of  my  retreat,  or  even  the  country 
in  which  it  is  to  be.  You  know  I  have  de- 
clined the  request  of  his  mother  to  correspond 
with  me,  which  she  sent  through  you." 

VOL.    III.  N 
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*^  Yoa  did  indeed,  and  I  tbonght  joa  most 
faaiidioQS  in  doing  80.*" 

^  My  dearest  dodiees,  in  this  one  paint  I 
muat  act  according  to  my  own  flaue  of  right, 
even  against  yonis,  my  beloved,  inestimable 
friend.  I  wish  I  could  think  I  might  be 
guided  by  yours :  but  oh !  ducheas,  mine  is  no 
common  love ;  I  know  not  whether  it  waa  the 
original  nature  of  my  character,  or  whether 
it  was  my  frightful  fisite  which  fixed  the  impres- 
sions indelibly  on  my  heart,  but  I  feel,  I  feel* 
oh  i  duchess,  that  I  could  not,  dare  not,  ought 
not  to  hear  of  Godfrey,  or  to  know  that  he 
is  watching  over  me.  My  aim  is  to  detach 
my  heart  fiiom  the  world ;  it  would  be  the  same 
were  I  indeed  the  widow  this  dress  bespeaks 
me.  I  might  then  indulge  in  loving  Vandeleur, 
but  his  wife  I  would  never  be  with  so  deadly  a 
weight  upon  my  heart ;  but  now,  to  cherish  my 
love  to  him,  to  feed  it  at  least  by  food  from 
without,  were  as  impolitic  as  I  feel  it  would  be 
sinful.^ 
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^^  And  you  reaOj  and  abeoluielj  hare,  at 
jonr  age  and  with  jonr  attractions,  bidden 
adieu  to  life  and  all  its  hopes  ?*" 

'^  I  really  and  truly  haye :  my  heart  is  not 
formed  for  suspense,  I  could  not  bear  it ;  re- 
morse still  less:  so,  as  you  would  see  me  inno- 
cent and  at  peace,  promise  me  that  Godfrey  shall 
never  learn  more  than  that  I  am  alive  and  well, 
comparatively  happy;  and  never  let  his  name  be 
uttered  or  written  to  me,  except  in  either  of  two 
events  — his  death  or  —  marriage,'^  She  pro- 
nounced the  words  distinctly ;  but  at  one  image 
or  the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  she  again  became 
veiy  pale. 

Thus  adjured,  the  duchess  of  course  could  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  her  request.  She  gave  the 
solemn  promise  required  of  her ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  having  made  the  apologies  she  thought 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  empress,  for 
Gertrude'^s  sudden  departure,  which,  however, 
she  was  woman  enough  to  know  was  already 

n2 
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pardoned,  she,  with  the  duke  and  their  suite, 
in  which  Oertnide  was  included,  bade  adieu  to 
St.  Petersbuigh,  and  set  out  on  her  route  to 
Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  mighty  sorrow  hath  been  borne, 
And  she  is  thoroughly  forlorn. 
Her  soul  doth  in  itself  stand  fast. 
Sustained  by  memory  of  the  past 
And  strength  of  reason ;  held  abore 
Hie  infirmities  of  mortal  love ; 
Undaunted,  lofty,  calm,  and  stable. 
And  awfully  impenetrable. 

Wordsworth. 

Shift  we  the  scene ! 

Fourteen  years  have  now  gone  bj  since  the 
opening  of  onr  story ;  the  young  have  advanced 
to  middle  age,  the  middle-aged  have  become 
old,  and  the  old  have  gone  down  to  their  final 
resting-places;  the  joyous  and  the  laughing 
have  become  sad  and  sober,  and  some,  that  were 
sad  then,  are  become  happy  now. 
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Bti  wlule  these,  and  eren  greater  changes, 
hare  been  taking  pkce  amongst  the  sons  of  men, 
the  inanimate  scenes  of  nature  haye  remained  nn- 
moved.    The  rock  juts  as  boldly  from  its  deep 
abiding-place,  and  the  ocean  plays  its  freaks  as 
wildly  ronnd  it :  all  that  depends  on  man  is 
sabject  to  his  infirmity,  and  may  rise  or  fiJl 
according  to  his  whim.     But  there  is  oompa- 
ratiyely  little  oyer  which  he  has  control;    the 
planets  roll  aboye  his   bead,   the  waters  roar 
beneath  his  feet;  to  the  one  he  cannot  say,  '*  be 
still,''  nor  to  the  other,  ''  be  ye  silent  r     Yet 
mudi  is  granted  to  him ;  spots  of  paradise  are 
scattered  here  and  there  for  his  use,  and  in 
these  he  may  amuse  his  baby-mind ;  the  world 
which  he  cannot  regulate,  he  may  mimic,  and 
within  some  small  endosnre  bid  it  live  in  minia* 
tmie  for  him. 

Amidst  the  eoontries  of  the  eastern  hemi* 
sphere,  I  know  of  n<me  better  calculated  for  this 
great-little  object  than  some  parts  of  Switsei^ 
land.   There  the  spectacle  of  creation  attains  so 
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much  of  flonlrezpaiMimg  majesty,  amu^efl  so 
numy  gvacea  endbantiiig  the  imagination; 
there  so  intimate  is  the  blendiDg  of  the  terrible 
aad  the  loyely,  that  the  poet  might  be  tempted 
to  fable  that  the  wildness  of  Switaierlfmd  had 
wedded  with  the  softness  of  its  neighboiir  Italy, 
and  that  the  magnificently  varied  scenes  w^e  the 
offspring  of  the  union, 

'*  Where  eveiy  day 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm, 
The  father's  lustre,  and  the  mother's  bloom  P 

For  many  a  paradise  pf  bright  vevdnlre  and 
blushing  flowers  lies  fondly  nestled  among 
those  stem  granite  cliffs ;  soft  pastoral  Taileys, 
with  their  deep  cool  moss  and  enamelled  turf, 
wind  through  the  gloomy  solitudes  of  the  howl- 
ing forest ;  the  chaunt  of  summer  birds  from 
many  a  scented  nook  thrills  blithely  above  the 
deadened  roar  of  distant  cataracts;  and  the 
sunlight  dalUes  with  the  sparkling  gosh  of  tiny 
rills  below:  while,  finr  above,  the  giant  Alps 
rear  their  icy  pinnacles,  height  over  height, 
against  the  unclouded  ether ;  and,  in  the  vast- 
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umb  of  Uie  oontem^atkHi,  the  gazer  s  l»eatli 
grows  laboured,  and  a  ehiiddeiiiig  atence  fidb 
on  tlie  parted  lips,  iiiit3  awe  aad  la^itiue  soar 
abore  tlie  bounds  of  oonacioiis  fiaihj,  and  bteak 
out  ID  gkirions  song: 

"  Yc  ioe-6Ib  I  Te  dial  fiom  the  nmofrfwiw  broir 
Adoim  cDonaoos  laTines  slope  amain ! 
Toncnts  methiiiks  diat  heard  a  migfatj  voioey 
Aoditopped  at  cnoe  amid  tlieir  maddeil  plunge ! — 


Who  made  joa  glorioos  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
BeMatlitbe  keen  fell  moon?  Who  bvie  the  son 
Clothe  jou  with  lainhows  ?    Who  with  living  fioweis 
Of  loveliest  bhie  spread  gailands  ai  jour  feet  ? 
God  I  Let  die  tonreDts  like  a  shout  of  nations 
'  Answer,  and  let  the  ioe^dains  edKS  God ! 
God !  Sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice. 
Te  pine-groves  with  your  soft  and  sooMike  sound ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  y<m  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fell  shaQ  thunder,  God  V 

It  was  on  the  yeige  of  that  savage  and  im- 
penetiaUe  tract  which  toweis  southwards  iii  the  • 
lake  cf  T — n,  ^  a  r^poa  where  hills  are  piled 
on  hiDs  like  the  nuns  of  a  fi»mer  woild, — bat 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  those  pastoial  valleys 
that  descend  among  the  mona  tain  goiges,  one  the 
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most  hitherto  unknown  and  unfrequented,  that 
the  scene  passed  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
third  picture  in  the  gallery  to  which  I  alluded, 
and  which  I  endeavoured  to  describe,  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  this  narrative. 

There  was  a  beautiful  cottage — it  preserved 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  country  in 
which  it  rose— but  with  that  was  blended  the 
comfort  and  even  the  elegance  of  England : 
beneath  its  porch  sat  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
exactly  as  I  have  already  described  them  in  the 
painting,  except  that,  all  vivid  as  that  painting 
was,  it  could  not  do  justice  to  the  lights  and 
shades  that  passed  over  each  countenance  as 
they  conversed  together,  not  calmly,  and  yet 
not  passionately. 

"  No— no— no— my  friend,"'  said  the  lady, 
*^  it  is  all  over ;  there  have  been  moments  indeed, 
ay,  days,  months,  years,  when,  borne  up  on 
the  wings  of  my  young  ardent  spirits,  I  have 
felt  persiiaded  that  there  was  some  peculiar 
happiness  in  store  for  me;  I  have  looked  out 

N  5 
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upon  the  smnmer  landscape,  and  kaye  felt  tint 
happiness  conld  not  be  that  illoaorj  thing  that 
men  have  deemed  it.     I  hare  seen  it  before  me, 
and  only  vuted  to  bust  through  some  alight 
trammel  of  time  or  space  to  seise  it.     I  have 
pursued  it  with  as  much  faith  and  hope  aa  ever 
did    the   alchemists    their   search  after   their 
golden  dream,    but,   like  that,  it  flitted  Hilt 
before  me ;   and  if  indeed  there  was  anything  of 
presentiment  in  these  self-gratulatory  feelings, 
it  has  only  been  that  I  should  attain  very,  reiy 
near  to  the  blissAil  phantom,  and  sometimes  be 
happy  in  the  very  anticipation  of  happiness ; 
but  no  more  :  and  yet  so  strong  have  been  my 
natural  aspirings  after  it,  that  even  since  the 
curse  of  Cain  fell  upon  me,  I  hare  had  my 
dreams ;  his  spirit  was  to  be  guardian  angel  to 
mine,  for  they  never  sinned  against  each  other ; 
and  the  one  chastening  remembrance  was  to 
purify  and  temper  down  my  happiness  here  to 
the  pitch  that  is  permitted  to  man ;  still  it  woi 
to  be  happiness,  but  it  is  years  now  since  I  have 
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had  these  dreauui.    I  will  not  say  I  «m  grown 
wiser  or  better ;  but  my  fancy  hag  grown  tired 
of  them,   my  patience    is  worn  ont,    or  has 
changed  its  natnre.    I  abandon  them  for  ever. 
The  Ahnighty  will  allow  me  to  tnm  even  in 
my  disappointment  all  to  him,    and  herein   I 
think  it  is  that  his  divine  superiority  comes  most 
touchingly  home  to  ns.     Man,  in  his  cruel  pride 
and  enduring  resentment,  turns  from  the  broken 
heart  that  turned  perhaps  from  him  in  its  hour 
of  prosperity ;   but  Ood,  Ood  only  accepts  the 
sacrifice  of  the   afflicted    spirit,  turn   to  him 
when  it  will.     How  beautiftdly,  by  the  bye,** 
she  said,  sinking  a  little  firom  her  tone  of  me- 
lancholy enthusiasm,    ^^  how  very   beautifully 
Moore  expresses  that  idea  in  the  exquisite  little 
hymn,    *  Oh  Thou  who  driest  the  mourne/s 
tear,"*  do  you  remember  it  ? 

*  Oh  Thou  who  driest  the  mourner's  tear  I 

How  sad  this  world  would  be» 
If,  when  oppTess*d  and  wounded  here. 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee  1' 

not  that  I  believe  he  meant  all  that  I  mean — 
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for  I  mettn  the  exceDing  goodneds  and  mercy  of 
God,  not  only  in  comforting  ns  wlien  tlie  world 
afliicts  us,  bat  m  allowing  nd  to  tkink  that  we 
even  pleafie  him  by  offering  to  him  the  ahatleted 
remains  of  the  heart  that  we  have  &st  otk/rei: 
round  the  world,  and  that  has  been  rejeeted  by 
it.     Moore^s   idea  is  fireer  from  the  leaven  of 
human   frailty  than   mine  is.      He  speaks   of 
wounds  and   afflictions  coming  npon  na  firoai 
others,   I  speak  of  those   we  bring  upon  our- 
selves ;    still,    still  there  is    God  to  ^  dry  the 
moumer^s  tear.**     How  consoling,  tender;  and 
beautiful  are  the  expressions  in  that  little  hymn, 
and  in  some  others  he  has  written !    and  yet 
I   have  heard  his  fellow-creatures,  his  fellow- 
sinners,  and   those  too  who   set  up  as  excel- 
ling in  goodness,    so  utterly   forget   the  pre- 
cepts   of  charity  and  good-will    preached  by 
their  divine  Master,  him  at  least  whom  they  coil 
Lord  and  Master,  as  to  exclaim  in  pious  horror 
at '  Moore'^s  presuming  to  write  religious  verses  !* 
But  this  narrow-minded  daring,  thispresump- 
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tooiii»  judging  of  th^  neighboor,  in  6pite  of  the 
awful  doom  denonneed  against  that  hateful  sin 
which  involres  so  many  others  within  itself,  is  a 
Bubfect  upon  which  I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
speak,  scarcely  to  thiaak,  lest  I  too  fall  into 
the  same  error.-^But  I  percdve  I  am  wearying 
you ;  yott  take  no  interest  in  what  I  am  saying: 
perhaps  this  is  a  subject  not  even  worth  ridi* 
cole  in  the  world  bow  ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  I  have. not  stirred  out  of  this  retire- 
ment for  twelve  long  years,  and  then  wonder 
not  at  any  antediluvian  ideas  you  may  detect 


in  me.^^ 


^'  That  you  have  exiled  yourself  for  twelve 
long  years,  I  remember  but  too  well ;  but  is  it 
possible  that  you  have  continued  in  this  same 
spot  so  long,  while  I  have  been  a  wanderer 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  and,  above  all  things, 
tell  me  what  can  have  prompted  you  to  this  en- 
during cruelty  to  your  friends  ?  Why  did  you 
not  return  to  your  country  when  you  learned, 
that,  not  only  the  prosecution  was  withdrawn, 
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but  the  stmy  of  yotit  mklbrtimes  gone  afarottd 
like  the  tastory  of  a  martyr?^ 

The  Iad]r  looked  down  for  a  moment,  to  con- 
ceal a  dighi  bluah  ere  she  replied.     ^^Alasf 
how  little  it  would  appear,  even  you  can  read 
my  heart!    That  mj  name  is  cleared  £roBi 
all  odium,  or  obloquy,  is  rather  grateful  to  me 
than  otherwise ;  that  it  should  have  been  neoes- 
saiy,  lowers  my  estimate  of  human  nature;  but 
that  any  one,  and  especially  you,  my  friend, 
could  suppose  that  thereby  my  objection  to  ap- 
pearing again  in  the  world  was  done  away,  does 
indeed  astonish  me.  Did  the  public  opinion  ren- 
der me  more  or  less  guilty  ?  or,  did  the  danger 
of  our  losing  my  estate  render  me  leas  safe 
from  the  return  of  ;  but  of  that  I  will  not 

speak.  Let  it  oonyince  you  how  dead  I  am  to 
such  concerns,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  never 
eyen  suffered  the  Duchess  of  Castleton,  that  in- 
estimable friend,  who  is  my  only  channel  rf 
communication  with  the  world,  to  write  me 
the  particulars  of  the  prosecution  being  with- 
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drawn*  I  reeeiye  one  letter  from  bar  evettj  Ax 
months ;  and  that  one  is,  at  my  request,  emfined 
to  informing  me  of  the  welfiure  of  herself  and  her 
family.  I  hare  been,  you  see,  very  determined 
in  keeping  my  mind  tomed  completely  from  the 
worW.*' 

*^  It  is  most  strange  f"  exclaimed  the  gentle- 
man, apparently  thinking  aloud ;  **  you  are  a 
strange  and  powerful  character  I**^ 

*^  By  no  means ;  rather  the  contrary ;  unless 
you  conceiye  strength  of  character  to  consist  in 
wishing  to  do  right,  and  keeping  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  I  can  out  of  my  way :  but  let  us  not 
talk  of  that  either ;  rather  tell  me  now,  since 
I  am  for  this  eyening  a  human  being  again, 
what  did  induce  my  cruel  kinsman  to  withdraw 
his  prosecution  d"^ 

^^  Your  kinsman  is  not  by  any  means  the 
fiend  that  we  iJl,  who  knew  you,  belieyed  him 
to  be ;  he  is  rather  that  mixture  of  good  and 
eyil  that  is,  I  fear,  the  commonest  character. 
He  no  sooner  ascertained  that  you  were  not 
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only  innooent  in  thonght,  woid,  and  deed,  but 
had  alieady  soffered  wbat  might  be  coaeidered 
aofficient  pnniBhment  fer  the  deadlieet  ciiiiie8» 
Ann  he  withdrew  his  claim  at  Qnoe,  and  wna 
the  loadest  in  ezeonitionfi  against  your  de- 
sUnyyer.  The  means  of  his  being  led  to  this  eon- 
▼ieti<m  were  indeed  canons.  Do  yon  remranber 
the  snigeon  who  attoided  me  in  St.  Peten- 

DUKglif 

"  Sorely.     M.  Ihunonlni ;  a  kind  and  good- 
natnred  man ;  it  were  strange  if  I  foigot  him.*^ 

^  Well,   I  do  not  know  wheA^  yon  are 
aware  that  the  count  had  boond  himself  to  pay 
a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  the  nnde  o(  this 
man,  wheneyer  he  should  obtain  your  fcrtnne, 
and  of  oonne  tins  young  man  was  to  diare  it; 
for  this  puipoee  chiefly,  Dumoidin  continued  as  a 
sort  of  spy  upon  De  TEfipoir^s  movements,  as  they 
had  no  great  trust  in  his  honesty :  bat  when 
their  hopes  seemed  upon  the  Teiy  veige  ol  ac- 
complishment, De  TEspoir  and  you  suddenly 
slqiped  through  his  fingers^  he  nenrer  hearing  of 
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tbe  caaae  the  couAt  had  for  flight.  He  waited 
for  floiae  time  in  liopes  of  hearing  firom  him ; 
btti,  when  he  gave  this  up,  he  wrote  to  his  nncle 
in  London,  to  inform  him  that  the  bird  had 
iseaped  them  after  all,  jnst  as  the  golden  egg 
night  be  expected.  The  old  Oerman  became 
Qfariated;  he  fi»rgot  everything  but  his  rev- 
enge; and  supposing  that  De  FEspoir  was 
riyately  but  regularly  receiving  your  income, 
ithout  thinking  of  his  reward,  he  came  to  me 
3d  to  Lord  Fozhill,  as  your  father^s  executors, 
id  laid  the  whole  matter  before  us.  You  will 
»lieve  that  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  it 
the  heir*at-law,  and  the  suit  was  of  course 
andoned.  My  trust  and  aim  in  this  was, 
ftt  you  would  return  to  England ;  and  that  if 
it  wretched  man,  tempted  by  the  accession 
your  wealth,  ever  ventured  to  return,  that 
2  would  make  the  greater  part  of  it  over  to 
1  upon  condition  of  his  never  troubling  you 


in." 


'   The    duchess  hinted  at  this  compromise 
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to  me ;  bat,  besidM  dMt  I  knew  ttot  where  he 
wtm^  I  duofildy  88  I  mad  bafine,  never  thiak 
fif  ifiimring  to  Englaiid  under  siieh 


^  Bat  why?  why?  wbat  ha;vB  yon  foond  in 
this  valley  so  attraetire  bb  to  eoqpenede  all 
eotlier  feelings  ?^ 

^  Peaeer  said  the  lady  emphatically; 
^peaee!  idiich  I  should  never  have  foand  in 
seenes  where  I  once  looked  lor  mote  aad  lost 
alL" 

M  And  have  yon  lived  here  without  a  fiiend 
eze^  poor  old  Miss  Wilson,  who  seems  now  to 
have  lost  the  only  mode  of  eomnranicati<m  she 
ever  had,  that  of  noddinir,  now  that  it  has  be- 
come  confiimed  into  an  nnoeasing  habit.^ 

*^  No ;  she  has  not  been  my  <ndy  fifiend.  I 
have  been  most  fortonate  onder  my  peediar  cir- 
comslances.  On  onr  first  leaving  Rossia,  the 
dear  DndieoB  of  Castleton  never  for  one  mo- 
ment fotgot  my  comfort;  aad  yon  wonld  have 
soppoeed  by  the  inqniries  she  fonnd  means  of 
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m^iUAmg  m  erery  jitute  we  came  to,  ^t  to 
lettle  me  respectably  was  the  sole  object  of  her 
oar.  It  was  tfaronghoat  most  fortunate  for  me 
bat  the  duke  was  of  that  passive,  far*^mte 
baracter,  which  induced  him  never  to  tfonble 
imself  about  any  of  his  lady'^s  plans  or  pro- 
(H»  for  the  benefit  of  others,  though  he  never 
fused  her  his  assistance  when  she  required  it. 
ler  being  almost  reduced  to  despair,  at  the 
ni  of  i  where  the  duke  took  a  fancy  to 
lain  a  week,  we  at  length  by  dint  of  persevering 
oiries,  such  as  must  certainly,  adroitly  as  they 
e  conducted,  have  excited  the  curiosity  of 
le  of  whom  they  were  made,  heard  of  two 
iish  ladies  who  resided  in  a  cottage  in  a  very 
ed  valley  about  twelve  miles  from  the  town, 
near  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Gatarina,-^in 
fin  tits  valley.  The  duchess  made  a  visit 
em,  and  learned  their  story ;  theiy  proved 
two  old  Irish  ladies,  who,  with  their  ftkther, 
led  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  98,  he 
deeply  implicated.   They  were  Roman  Ca- 
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tholics ;  and  an  eider  sister  became  a  nun,  and, 
haying  some  property  of  her  own,  founded  a 
conyent  here.  Th^  father  died  soon  after  tbdr 
arriyal,  and  they  remained  eyer  since  bnzied  in 
the  seduaion  they  had  chosen :  bnt,  notwithr 
standing  that  sedosion,  they  still  rememb^ced 
enough  of  other  days  to  know  that  the  duke- 
dom  of  Castleton   was  one  of  the  proudest 
amongst  English  titles ;  and  the  grace,  beaaty, 
and  fascination,  which  yon  must  admit  shine 
conspicuously  about  our  dear  duchess,    took 
their  imaginations  captiye  in  an  instant«     She 
made  known  the  object  of  her  yisit.     She  in- 
formed them  that  an  unfortunate  young  creature, 
whom  her  partiality  sketched  as  interesting,  had 
been  by  the  most  perfidious  arts  betrayed  into 
a  wretched  marriage,  from  which,  as  it  could 
not  be  dissolyed,  she  had  no  resource  but  in 
concealment ;  and  that  her  friends  were  anxious 
to  procure  for  her  the  countenance  of  some 
respectable  residents  in  the  country  which  she 
preferred.     The  amiable  old  ladies  listened  with 
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|Hfy  and    interedt.      The    dnchess    besought 
;hem  to  visit  her  at  her  hotel,  and  jndge  for 
bemselreB  of  the  object :  this  they  declined ; 
»nt,  comjdetely  won  by  the  duchess  herself, . 
iey  promised  to  be  to  me  all  that  she  had 
rkedy  which  then  only  amounted  to  being 
MtMe  neigfabomrs ;  but  fiir,  far  indeed  have 
&y  since  surpassed  that  promise  !     Miss  Wil- 
t  was  written  for  to  Berne ;  she  joined  us  at 
i  hot^] ;  and,  within  an  hour  after,  the  dnchess, 
,  and  I  were  on  our  way  hither.    An  apart- 
it  had  been  taken  for  Miss  Wilson  and  me 
i  cottager^s  dwelling,  until  I  should  select 
3  spot  on  which  to  bnild  one  for  myself;  but 
tmiable  and  kind-hearted  Irish  women,  pre- 
iBsed  by  the  dnchess  in  my  &your,  never 
•ed  me  to  occupy  it  for  one  single  hour.     I 
ibsolntely  compelled  to  take  up  my  abode 
them  tmtii  this  cottage  was  finished,  and 
'  hare  remained,  as  the  story-book  says, 
that  hour  to  this  ! ' '' 
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^'  QoeA  Gtxl !    without  ever  seeing  another 
human  being  ?^ 

**  Not  exactly;  I  haye  made  oocaaM»ial  viaits 
with  them  to  the  eonvent  of  which  iheir  sietor 
is  abbess,  and  have  been  so  charmed  with  all  I 
saw  there,  that— will  yon  bdiere  it? — ^I  hare 
sometimes  thought  of  becoming  a  nnn  my^el^ 
and  taking  np  my  abode  with  th^n  for  eyer  !^ 

^^  I  conld  belieye  any  croelty,  after  what  ytm 
haye  been  capable  of,  in  hiding  yoorsdf  so  per- 
tinaciously for  so  long;  but  luckily  this  is  not  in 
your  power,  they  could  not  reoeiye  the  yowiref 
a  married  woman.^ 

*^  Ood  could  receiye  them,  and  the  lady^having 
founded  the  oonyent  herself  has  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  some  rules ;  besides  wfaieh,  they 
are  so  much  attached  to  me,  and  so  anzions  to 
make  a  oonyert  of  me,  that  they  would  waiye 
a  great  deal  in  my  case.  But  come,^  she  said, 
snuling,  ^*  these  are  yague  fancies,  and  haye 
only  flitted  rarely  across  my  mind.*" 

*'  I  should  hope  so  indeed,  or  you  are  more 
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tierlj  logt  to  me  than  I  haye  jet  diured  to 
sLeve.  Gertrude,^  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  saoh 
lep  feeling  that  hia  features  seemed  almoet 
mukedy  "  yoB  can  never  know  what  I 
t  when  I  heard  of  the  sudden  determination 
the  Duke  of  Gastleton  to  return  to  England, 
I  thought  of  you  being  left  alone  in  that 
Dge  and  distajit  country ;  for  I  feared,  from 
t  the  duchess  had  told  me,  that  you  would 
fo  soon  return  to  England.  I  was  just  pre- 
\g  to  set  out  once  more  for  St.  Petersburgh 
the  duchess's  letter  arrived,  desiring  that 
Wilson  should  be  sent  to  Berne,  and  re- 
Qg  in  your  name  that  I  should  make  no 
r  inquiries  until  the  return  of  the  duchess 
^land  :  tortured  as  I  was,  I  felt  obliged 
r;  but  when  the  duchess  did  arrive,  and 
i   that  I  was  never  to  learn  more  than 

u  still  lived But  I  will  pass  over  my 

then ;  some  recollections  there  were  that 
e  from  despair,  but  they  did  not  always 
>•       I    hung  on  for  a  long  time  in  this 
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dreadfiil  atnation,  still  hoping  that  either  yon 
or  jour  friend  would  relent,  and  at  least  let  me 
learn  how  yon  passed  jonr  time :  bnt  one  final 
interview  with  the  dnchess,   in   which    I   was 
more  unfortunate   than  usual,   destroyed    this 
lingering  hope  ;   she  told  me  the  secret  was  not 
hers  to  impart,  that  her  honoTir  was  pledged  to 
you,  and  I  left  her  in  despair.     Soon  after  this, 
which  I  dare  say  was  two  years  after  I  had  been 
in  Russia,  my  poor  mother,   broken  down   I 
think  a  good  deal  by  sympathy  in  my  misfor- 
tunes, fell  sick,  and,  after  lingering  for  a  few 
months,  paid  the  penalty  of  our  fidlen  nature. 
I  was  then  left  without  eyen  an  interest  in  life, 
or  a  tie  to  engage  any  affections ;   I  could  not 
endure  the  dreadful  vacuum  in  my  heart  and 
mind — I  wished  for  employment ;  but  though 
I  knew  I  could  by  the  Duke  of  Castleton'*s  in- 
terest procure  one  with  very  little  trouble,  my 
mind  was  still  in  that  enfeebled,  apathetic  state, 
that  I  turned  with  loathing  from  everything 
that  called  for  cold  and  formal  attention  to  sti- 
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pulated  daties,  and  from  the  mockery  of  re- 
siling emolument  where  I  had  already  more 
ban  mj  languid  desires  suggested  the  ezpen- 
iture  of.  In  this  state  of  feeling  I  thought  of 
idearouring  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  my  fellow- 
eatures,  not  so  much  as  a  religions  duty,  as  an 
ercise  likely  to  keep  the  feelings  from  the  hell 
utter  stagnation,  or  rather  of  only  preying  on 
mselves :  to  render  my  views  on  this  subject 
re  efficacious,  I  determined  upon  entering 
)  holy  orders.*" 

Holy  orders  !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
%  clergyman  ?'^ 

No :  when  I  first  mentioned  the  subject,  the 
)  of  Castleton  kindly  pressed  me  to  accept 
ing ;  but  besides  that,  as  I  said  before,  I 
aore  income  already  than  I  wanted  for  my 
upport,  I  neither  liked  to  be  bound  to  one 
nor  fettered  in  what  I  may  call  my  whims 
evolence ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  did  not  care 
^aid^  as  a  religious  professor,  for  what  I 
ed  fi-om  such  decidedly  selfish  motives.'*'' 

III.  o 
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^'  In  short,  then,  yoa  are  become  a  sort  of  k j 
mifiBUHiary !  wandering  over  the  world  to  make 
oonyerts — to  the  Church  of  England  of  comiae  ?^ 

*'*  I  have*  indeed  been  wandering  ores  the 
world ;  yet  I  neither  call  myself  a  miflwoMTy, 
nor  do  I  ever  seek  to  make  conyerts  excqit 
frran  Tioe.  I  have  neTer  yet  endeaToored  to 
sabTert  one  principle  professed  to  be  tau^t  by 
any  chmeh ;  for  I  do  not  beliere  that  it  is  by 
such  principles,  or  doctrines  as  I  should  rather 
call  them,  obecnre  and  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  wisest  of  ns,  that  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  wiU  be  judged.  I  beUeve  it  will  be 
by  the  use  they  make  of  the  inatincto  implanted 
in  ihem  by  the  finger  of  Ood  himself,  namely, 
^  &ith,  hope,  and  charity,^  and  ccmfirmed  by 
divine  revelation.'" 

''  Well,  hat  faUh,  wkat  fiiith?'' 

^^  Faith  in  their  Creator^— hope  in  their  Re- 
deemer—diarity  to  all  men.  With  these,  troly 
and  deeply  engraven  on  their  hearts,  and  made 
manifest  by  their  works,  I  care  as  Uttle  in  what 
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form  their  little  acts  of  deydtion,  as  thej  are 
called,  may  be  offered,  as  I  should  care  if  some 
friendu,  wishing  to  evince  their  respect  for  me, 
should  one  select  one  waj,  and  another  another 
hr  doing  so.    No :  I  have  even  prevented  con- 
versions, as  yon  call  them,  when  I  have  thought 
hem  merely  the  effect  of  momentary  enthu- 
asm,  or,  what  is  still  more  frequently  the  case, 
'  disguised  vanity  and  spiritual  pride.'' 
"  You  are  indeed  as  I  ever  —  "    The  lady 
>pped  abruptly,  and  a  slight  shade  of  colour 
ssed  over  her  pale  but  still  lovely  face. 
'*  I  am  what)  Gertrude  ?  I  am  truly  blessed 
his  moment  in  having  found  you  after  all  my 
iderings,  which,  though  I  never  dared  to  tell 
jelf  distinctly  that  such  was  my  object,  yet 
m    convinced   were  still   influenced  by  it. 
ut  a  week  since,  I  came  to  the  village  of        ; 
that  there  is  much  immorality  in  these  pri- 
re  re^ons,  but  I  was  requested  to  visit  it  for 
>rt  time,    as  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  suppose, 
there  is   no  resident  clergyman  for  many 

o  2 
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miles  round  it.  In  my  hours  of  leisure  I  of 
course  explored  the  beautiful  scenery  about ;  and 
irhen  I  tell  you  that  neither  in  these,  nor  any 
other  hours,  or  even  moments  of  leisure,  yoa 
have  ever  been  absent  from  my  thoughts  for 
the  last  fourteen  years,  you  may  judge  of  mj 
feelings  when  I  met  you  wandering  in  that  ex- 
quisite valley  this  evening.** 

The  lady'^s  countenance  underwent  a  peculiar 
change.  The  melancholy,  which  had  passed 
away  from  it  for  a  moment,  returned  with  a  still 
deeper  shade,  but  now  blended  with  an  ex- 
pression of  soul-touching  tenderness  as  she  an- 
swered, '^  I  can  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  imagine 
by  my  o\ifn  that  they  must  have  been  most 
affectionate ;  but  I  trust,  I  trust,  not  inconsistent 
with  our  unchanged,  unchangeable  position  with 
respect  to  each  other.^ 

*'  In  Heaven'^s  name,  Gertrude,  what  do  yon 
mean  by  unchanged^  unchangeable  f  and  incon- 
sistent with  what  f" 

"  With  my  being  the  wife  of  De  FEspoir, 
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Vandelenr,  which  I  think  yoa  almost  forgot  at 
;h6  moment  of  our  meeting.  You  are  aware  he 
ttilliives?" 

^^I  gathered  from  the  duchess  that  you  sus- 
ected  it  some  time  ago.*" 

"  Suspected  it !  I  knew  it.  When,  won  by 
le  kindness  and  affection  of  my  two  old  friends 
re,  I  confided  my  story  to  them,  they,  with- 
t  any  suggestion  from  me,  made  inquiries 
-ough  their  Parisian  banker,  if  anything  had 
m  heard  of  him ;  through  that  channel  we 
ertained  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Antilles, 
suppressing  his  name  and  title — ^now  become 
angerous  distinction — ^had  settled  there  as  a 
:;hant,  and  was  amassing  immense  wealth : 
ugh  the  same  channel  they  hear  regularly 
s  welfare/** 

uideleur,  on  receiving  this  information,  re- 
3d  for   seyeral  minutes  in  a  profound  si- 
:    at   len^h  he  said,  ^^  Oertrude,  do  you 
mean  to  leave  this  cottage  ?^'' 
TeveTf  except  for  a  still  narrower  dwelling- 
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place :   where  should  I  go  to  ?  unless  indeed,^ 
she  added  with  a  smile,  ^'  to  the  eonyent.^ 

<*  Then  here  also  will  I  end  my  days,^  the 
gentleman  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  cool  and  cahn 
decision. 

*^  Here  !  how  or  what  do  you  mean?^ 

^*  Why  no^  not  exactly  to  take  posBeasioin  of 
your  house;  but  I  shall  procure  one  for  mysdf 
close  by,  and  *  hand  in  hand^  we  may  still  ^  go 
down  the  hill  together  ;^  what  though  they  be 
but  clasped  in  friendship  ?^ 

It  was  now  Gertrude'^s  turn  to  be  silent  for 
a  few  minutes ;  but  her  ever  expresdye  coun- 
tenance plainly  indicated  that  the  pause  was 
not  one  of  indecision,  but  merely  a  widi  to  se- 
lect the  gentlest  language  in  which  to  oonyey 
her  determination. 

^^  It  is  impossible,  utterly  impoasible :  Van- 
deleur,  it  must  not  be,^^  she  said  at  last.  ^^  In 
what  respect  are  either  of  us  so  much  changed 
as  that  I  should  now  consent  to  what  I  so  de- 
terminately  fled  from  twelye  years  ago,  when 
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most  ffliflenble,  and,  God  knows,  requiring  all 

the  consolation  which  friendship  could  afford  ?^' 

^^  Then  jou  are  not  miserable  now  P^^ 

''  No,  thank  Heaven !  that  word  would  be 

much  too  strong  for  mj  present  state  of  inind : 

;hd  one  black  spot  is  in  my  heart,  which  would 

Jone,  were  erery  other  objection  removed,  pre- 

ent  my  presuming  to  seek  the  enjoyments  of 

fe,  from  which  I  cut  him  off;   but  still  the 

itural  buoyancy  of  .my  temper,  my  unbroken 

alth,  and  the  cultivation  of  my  tastes  under 

}  inspiring  influence  of  this  charming  scenery 

1  climate,  together  with  the  surest  remedy 

all — ^the  lapse  of  time — ^have  left  me  at  this 

aent  far  from  miserable.    Could  you  believe, 

^£reyy  that  I  have  become  so  calm  under  my 

;tion, — so   familiar,  as  it    were,   with  my 

>ert's  spirit  now,— -that,  having  cultivated 

lative  taste  for  painting,  under  the  direction 

3  of  the  sisters  of  the  convent,  I  have  made 

lire  of  the  first  evening  in  which  my  be- 

brother  and  I  spoke  in  confidence  of  you  ? 
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It  appears  to  me  and  to  Mias  Wflson  a  atrikuig 
likeness ;  come  in  and  see  it.^ 

Vandelenr  foUowed  her  into  the  interior  of 
the  cottage,  where,  in  her  only  sitting-rgom,  he 
observed  a  large  pictnre  shaded  by  a  muslin 
drapery ;  some  feeling,  which  the  fair  artist,  or 
else  the  mourning  sister,  had  not  yet  oTercome, 
haying  induced  her  to  conceal  it  from  the  glare 
of  day,  or  the  casual  observation  of  even  her 
very  limited  circle  of  acquaintances.  She  now 
advanced  to  it,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain, 
displayed  to  Vandeleur  the  first  of  the  three  pic- 
tures which  so  powerfully  attracted  my  atten- 
tion in  the  gallery  of     ■ 

Vandeleur  stood  for  a  moment  confounded 
by  the  extraordinary  likeness  of  the  boy ;  then, 
as  the  recollections  of  that  blissful  evening 
crowded  upon  his  mind,  he  burst  into  tears  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  Gertrude  let  fall  the 
curtain  over  the  picture  once  more ;  and  delay- 
ing a  few  minutes,  as  well  to  suffer  him  to  re- 
cover, as  to  banish  all  traces  of  the  emotion 
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which  she  herself  experienced,  she  rejoined  him 

in  the  porch. 

^'  I  need  not  ask  if  yon  think  the  likeness  a 
good  one  ?^  she  said  softly,  still  anxious  to  have 
it  confirmed  by  his  lips.  ' 

**  It  is  life  itself,''  he  replied ;    "  have  you 
ione  any  others  ?^ 

"  Of  him  ?  No.  Though  I  had  resolution 
nough  to  plan  and  even  to  execute  that  design, 
would  not  undertake  another :  I  was  nearly 
tree  years  completing  it ;  my  tears  almost 
faced  every  feature  just  in  proportion  as  it 
Bw  like  :  but  I  am  now  engaged  in  doing  one 
represent  my  first  interview  with  the  Du- 
(SS  of  Castleton,  which  was  another  critical 
iod  of  my  life;  but  it  is  not  yet  advanced 
ugh  for  yon  to  see  it.*" 
And  in  these  pursuits  you  have  found  the 
qnillity  which  I  am  as  far  as  ever  from 
niug  ;    and  yet  you  refuse  to  let  me  partake 

Gertrude  ?" 
liid  -where  would  it  be  then  ?    How  long, 

o5 
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think  yon,  it  would  last  when  flelf-condemnatioD 
began  to  mingle  with  it  ?  No,  no,  Vaadeleiir; 
I  would,  Ood  knowBi  give  up  my  own  tran- 
quillity to  ensure  yomn,  but  not  by  means  whidi 
would  depriye  us  both  of  it :  a  gzeat  part  of 
mine  is  based  upon  the  belief  tibat  Herberf's 
spirit  is  still  hovering  over  me,— *&ir  he  knows  I 
never  sinned  against  him, — and  that  he  approves 
of  the  self^enial  I  have  practised  ever  since  J^ 

Vandeleur  gazed  upon  her  with  an  espiession 
in  which,  if  something  of  eardily  pasdon  still  lin- 
gered, it  was  tempered,  if  not  neutralised,  by 
her  holy  enthusiasm.  It  passed  away  however, 
when  she  ceased  speaking ;  and  with  aretuxn  of 
anxious  pleading  he  asked,  ^'  But,  Gertrude,  is 
this  self-denial  that  you  speak  ot^  merely  to 
avoid  the  nusconstruction  of  a  world  that  has 
long  lost  sight  of  us  both,  and  would  never 
come  to  seek  us  here  ?^ 

^^  And  if  it  be,^  she  said,  evading  the  question, 
and  turning  aside  to  conceal  a  consdious  Uush, 
^'  if  even  that  be  essential  to  my  peace,  you 
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would  not  urge  the  contrary  ?    No,  Yandeleur, 
I  know  you  would  rather  contribute  to  my  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  only  means  in  yonr  power  to  do 
so  is,  to  promise  me  that  yon  will  be  happy 
yourself." 

"Away  from  you?  never T  he  exclaimed 
with  vehemwce,  starting  from  a  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  '*  I  have  imposed  duties 
ipon  myself,  and  I  fulfil  them ;  but  it  is  only 
ke  taking  an  opiate  to  drown  recollection  for  a 
me,  that  it  may  return  at  intervals  with  re- 
>ubled  angnish.^^ 

"  Vandeleur,  you  terrify  me,**  said  Gertrude, 
r  countenance  indeed  confirming  what  she 
^ered.  ^*  Is  this  what  you  call  religion  ?'*'' 
'*'  Pardon  me,  you  cannot  have  attended  to 
at  I  said.  I  neither  tried  to  deceive  you 
myself — and  the  Almighty  I  could  not  de- 
e  —-as  to  the  motives  which  induced  me  to 
I  up  this  profession,  if  I  may  call  it  so. 
DO  were  but  two  courses  left  for  me  to 
I  a  state  of  apathy  which  I  could  not  en- 
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dare ;  a  course  of  blind  aadheartleBS  diasipatioii, 
<Nr  that  I  haye  choeen.     Your  image,  and,  I  wHl 
hope,  something  more,  withheld  me  horn  the 
former ;  and  I  adopted  the  latter  as  being  at 
once  inaocent  and  not  foreign  to  my  n.tnnl 
disposition,   which   the    acquisition    of   money 
without  an  object  would  haye  been.     If  I  hare 
been  of  some  use ;    if  I  haye  bound  up  some 
bruised  and  broken  spirits,   or  led  one  human 
being  aside  from  yice ;    I  am  gratefid  for  the 
temporary  gratification  it  afforded  me:  but  I 
found  no  merit  upon  it,  no  cl^m  to  be  called  a 
religious    character.     But,   eyen   as  a  remedy 
against  misery,  how  far  short  has  it  fellen  of 
success!   my  thoughts  haye    been    sometimes 
filled,  my  feelings  interested,  but  my  affections 
neyer !     Yet  let  me  not  shock  you,  my  dear 
Oertrude.     I  had  been  more  or  less  than  man 
could  I  haye  forgotten  my  interest  in  you ;  and, 
less  I  think  it  must  haye  been,  whilst  I  belieyed 
you  in  a  miserable  exile.    Since  I  see  you  happy 
and  beautiful  as  eyer,  I  shall  endeayonr  to  bear 
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my  own  burden  more  lightlj;'^  but  the  look 
and  manner  that  accompanied  these  words  seem- 
ed to  contradict  their  import. 

^'  Oh,  Vandelenr,  that  jon  conld  cease  to 
think  it  a  burden  !^^  said  Gertrude  in  a  soft  and 
deprecating  tone.  ^'  Now  that  you  see  me 
comparatiyelj  happy,  oh  that  you  would  be- 
^o^le  60  yooiself !  and  since  your  benevolent 
exercises  do  not,  unhappily,  satisfy  you,  why 
nil  you  not  seek  it  from  some  other  source  ?^ 
"  How  do  you  mean,  Gertrude  ?'' 
If  you  would  but  marry,  dearest  Vande- 
ir. 

"  Many  f  marry !  are  you  quite  mad,  Ger- 
de?     Never,  even  for  one  single  moment, 
the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event  crossed 
mind." 

It  is  exactly  for  that  reason  that  I  suggest 
you.  ¥ou  are  still  in  what  is  often  called 
rime  of  man'^s  life  ;  and  since  you  paid  me 
ipliment  Just  now,  I  can  with  sincerity  re- 
ity   and   say  you  wear  your  years  particu- 
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larlj  well.  Many,  maay  an  amiable,  ay  mod 
fair  young  girl,  oonld  yon  find  to  make  you  a 
happy  huBband  and  fiiiher.^ 

^'  Yes,  to  sell  herself,  or  be  sold  to  me  for  an 
establishment.^ 

'^  Not  so,  Yandelenr.  They  do  women  gross 
injustice  who  assert  that  they  cannot  anoerely 
love  an  amiaUe  agreeable  man,  if  he  be  not 
also  young.  An  objection  there  is  in  the  nsnal 
dissimilarity  of  tastes^  wh^i  the  dii^aiity  in 
years  is  great ;  but  good  sense  and  good  temper 
on  hoih.  sides-^and  I  would  not  have  you  many 
any  one  without  them — ^will  make  molehills  of 
what  seem  mountains  to  others.^^ 

^*  Yes,  and  this  is  what  I  am  to  be  content 
with,  instead  of  heaven'^s  own  happiness  which 
I  once  expected,  — perfect  blending  of  being, 
soul,  and  mind,  until  two  imperfect  creatmres, 
under  the  sweet  control  of  each  other^s  love, 
grow  into  one  perfect  one,  each  for  the  other^s 
sake,  and  so  at  last  return  to  their  Creator, 
never  more  to  be  diyided ;  and  such  I  am  con- 
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TiDced  is  the  happiness  which  marriage  was  in- 
tended to  confer.**' 

'^  When  Eye  was  created  for  Adam,  perhaps 
it  was,  and  may  sometimes  even  happen  still ; 
but,  oh !  00  rarely,  that  which  of  Adam^s  fallen 
sons  will  presume  to  say  such  should  be  his 
lot?'' 

<^  And  yet,  oh  God !  it  might  have  been 
rntne/'',  Vandeleur  exclaimed  in  deep  emotion  ; 
)ut  it  was  the  emotion  of  him  who  looks  for 
»ne  despairing  moment  oyer  the  side  of  some 
essel  in  a  storm,  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of 
le  treasure  that  has  been  swept  overboard, 
id  which  the  waves  are  about  to  ingulph  for 
'er  from  his  view.  A  shade  passed  over  the 
iy*8  brow. 

"  No  more  of  that !  it  is  unbecoming,  it  is 
ifbl,^  she  said. 

"  It  is  not  sinful,  so  help  me  Heaven !  Un- 
joining', or  at  least  most  fruitless,  it  may 
¥"  be ;  but  sinfrd  my  feelings  are  not,  and 
er    were   upon  that  subject.     If  they  had 
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been,  I  should  not  feel  so  much  pain  in  re- 
linqnishing  them.  There  is  always  something 
in  doing  right,  that  consoles  one  for  the  sacri- 
fice it  maj  require.  I  mean  not  this  theolo- 
gically. I  mean  that  the  mind  which  has 
strength  enough  for  the  effort,  will  always 
feel  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it ;  but  here,  to  give  up  all  hopes ^** 

^^  Hopes  !^  repeated  the  lady  with  a  look  of 
sad  reproof.  ^^  Hopes !  and  on  what  can  such 
hopes  be  founded  ?  Oh,  think  upon  the  last 
commandment;  think  upon  Him  who  in  his 
wisdom  said  the  wish  was  the  crtW.^ 

*'  It  is  in  vain,  Oertrude,^  said  Vandeleur 
utteriy  unmoved,  *^in  vain  that  you  would 
seek  to  alarm  me  upon  this  subject.  I  never 
broke  that  commandment.  I  never  coveted 
the  wife  of  another.  I  would  not,  God  knows, 
— even  if  I  could,  I  would  not — ^take  her  to  my 
bosom  as  such,  even  now  after  the  long  years 
of  hopeless  misery  I  have  endured ;  but  how 
is   the   commandment   broken   in  seeking  the 
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pare  friendship  which  now  alone  can— or  even 
ID  the  humble  hope  that  the  time  noiay  yet  come 

when "^ 

**  Vandeleur,  no  more  r  said  the  lady,  inter- 
rupting him ;  "  for  your  feelings  I  cannot  ex- 
actly answer;  from  my  own  I  know,  I  knowy  that 
^he  indulgence  of  such  hope  is  highly  dangerous, 
f  not  in  itself  sinftd;  and  will  they  not  be 
loubly  guilty  who  knowingly  incur  the  danger 
f  that  guilt  ?  But  I  have  yet  another  argu- 
lent  in  store.  I  said  twelve  years  ago,  and 
repeat  it  now  with  a  determination  as  fixed, 
at  were  I  even  free  to  marry,  with  my  bro- 
er''s  blood  upon  my  head,  I  never  would 
come  the  wife  of  any  man  !^ 
^^  This  is  fanaticism,  madness,  Gertrude  ;  but 
s  I  there  is  no  occasion  to  dispute  it  yet.  I 
1  hope  that  if  the  blessed  time  should  ever 
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*  Vandeleur,  I  will  not  hear  you  talk  thus ; 

more,  I  will  not  have  you  think  thus.    Did 

ot  even  believe  it  sinful,  I  would  not  have. 
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you  waste  your  life  in  pursuit  of  a  phantODi. 
There  is  yet  a  way  to  end  it,— a  deep  and 
solemn  vow,^  and  she  raised  her  hands  and 
eyes  to  heayen,  ^^  that  no  time,  no  time^  no 
circumstances,  shall  erer  induce ^ 

Vandeleur  sdzed  her  arm  conyuIfliTely. 
^^  Speak  it  not !  think  it  not  !^  he  gasped  forth. 
^^  Gertrude,  we  have  ahready  suffered  enougb 
firom  an  oath  of  yours,  deferring  our  marriage. 
If  I  must  abandon  all  I  have  hitherto  dragged 
on  existence  for,  let  it  be  by  means  which  / 
also  shall  recognise  as  binding.  What  power 
could  the  oath  of  another  have  oyer  my  con- 
science ?^ 

Gertrude  feared  to  irritate  him  by  fiirther 
oppoffition,  but  by  her  own  feelings  she  knew 
what  a  change  the  utter  impossibility  of  their 
eyer  being  united  would  necessarily  produce  in 
his;  and  at  that  yery  moment  a  thought,  a 
plan,  a  determination,  was  formed  in  her  mind. 
She  had  lost  none  of  her  early  enthuoasm,  and 
she  belieyed  the  thought  to  be  almost  inspira- 
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ion.  She  gaye  it  no  utterance,  but  averted  her 
lead  to  conceal  the  tears  that  forced  themselves 
0  her  eyes  at  sight  of  his  emotion.  He  did 
ot  appear  to  notice  her  or  them,  but  leaned 
ick  in  moody  silence.  Gertrude  wished  to 
terropt  the  train  of  his  reflections. 
*'  Vandelenr  !^  she  said,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm  as  if  to  soften  the  seeming  cruelty 
what  she  was  about  to  say — **  Vandelenr,  it 
almost  time  that  we  should  part,  evening  is 
ing  fast  around  us.^^ 

le  attempted  to  lay  his  hand  on  hers,  but 
hastily  withdrew  it  with  matronly  dignity  ; 
id  it  was  this  moment  that  was  so  happily 
ht  in  the  third  picture  of  the  series — and 
yes  did  indeed  beam  with  the  reproving  yet 
ig  affection  of  a  being  of  another  sphere 
le  not  yet  perfected. 

3  feared  he  had  misconstrued  her  forbear- 
er  intended  vow  at  his  request ;  she  was 
IS  to  nndeceive  him :  ^*  Yes,  we  must 
Vandelenr,''    she    said,  "and ^"  She 
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hesitated  to   complete  her  sentence  ;  he  took 
it  ap. 

"  And  how  early  may  I  come  to-morrow  ?*" 

Still  she  hesitated,  rapidly  changed  colour, 
and  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground ;  he  conld 
not  imagine  what  occasioned  her  emotion,  and 
gazed  npon  her  in  astonishment.  She  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  supplicating  manner,  a  manner  that  was 
peculiarly  her  own,  she  said, 

^^  Vandelenr,  dear,  dear  Vandeleur  ;  do  not 
be  angry  with  me,  but  we  mnst — indeed  we 
must-~ifi€ft  no  more  /*" 

Vandelenr  sprang  from  his  seat  as  if  a  ball 
had  been  shot  through  him.  It  was  erident 
that,  notwithstanding  all  Gertrude  had  been 
preaching  with  so  much  sincerity,  some  vague 
hope,  some  delusion,  some — in  short,  ^^  any- 
thing but  leaving  her^ — ^had  still  kept  possesaon 
of  his  feelings,  if  not  of  his  reason. 

''  No  more !  meet  no  more  !^^  he  exclaimed 
as  soon  as  he  could  articulate.    '^  What !  after 
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twelve  years  of  accursed  separation  and  misery, 
do  we  part  thus  on  the  very  first  meeting  ?  Ger- 
^rude,^^  he  said  in  an  altered  tone,  and  looking 
i^edly  upon  her,  "  Gertrude,  you  are  either 
rifling  with  my  feelings,  or  else  your  own  for 
16  are  utterly,  utterly  changed  and  gone  !  "^ 
'^  I  should  think  the  first  involres  the  second,^^ 
le  said  gently ;  **  but,  dear  Yandeleur,  think 
'  me  whatever  will  tend  most  to  lessen  your 
vn  regret." 
"  Regret  for  what  ?'' 

"  For  m€,  Godfrey ;  for  indeed — indeed 

ust  I  then  repeat  it  ?'^ 

"  For  indeed  we  must  part^  you  would  say  ? 
1  for  how  long,  pray  ?  Are  there  to  be  no 
lits  to  .jour  tyranny?'' 
'  Vandeleur,  until  you  can  tell  me  that  the 
lembrance  of  me  does  not  stand  between  you 
your  being  happy  with  some  other  object.'" 
Then  indeed  farewell  for  euer,  Madame  de 
poir  !  You  said  truly  that  we  shall  meet  no 
B  :    you  are  doubly  safe  from  my  presence 
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henceforth ;  first,  as  I  have  no  power  to  fulfil 
your  condition ;  and  secondly,  as  I  find  my  in- 
terest in  your  regard  is  at  an  end."**  He  rose  as 
he  spoke,  and,  bowing  coldly,  hastily  went  out 
from  the  porch. 

Gertrade  stept  forward  with  the  intenticm 
of  stopping  him ;  but  he  either  did  not  perceive, 
or  did  not  attend  to  her.  Jnst  as  she  was 
about  to  ntter  his  name,  in  that  tone  which 
conld  not  have  been  resisted,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  her — "to  what  purpose?^  and  she 
suffered  him  to  depart.  She  turned  into  her 
lonely  abode,  sought  her  own  chamber,  and, 
flinging  herself  upon  her  knees  beside  her  couch, 
she  buried  her  &ce  in  her  hands,  and  remained 
in  that  posture  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Let  no 
one  endeavour  to  pry  into  what  passed  between 
her  and  her  God  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  Jours  cbarmans,  quand  je  songe  k  vos  heureux  instans, 
Je  pense  remoiiter  le  fleuve  de  mes  ans ; 
Et  mop  ooeur  enchant^,  sur  sa  rive  fleurie 
Respire  encore  I'air  pur  du  matin  de  la  vie/' 

When  Oertnide  rose  next  morning,  it  was 
evid^it  even  to  her  nhobservant  friend  Miss 
Wilson  that  some  change  had  been  wrought 
npon  her  spirit ;  the  holy  calm  and  quiet  she 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  seemed  to  hare  passed 
away,  and  a  strange  and  feverish  anxiety  to 
haye  taken  possession  of  her.  For  herself,  she 
felt  that  the  equilibrium  of  her  mind,  which  it 
had  required  so  many  years  and  so  much  school- 
ing to  establish,  had  been  rudely  disturbed,  and 
she  feared  would  not  be  easily  restored:  she 
told  herself  that  she  had  done  right  in  dismiss- 
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ing  her  devoted  friend,  her  former  lover ;    but 
alaa  !  she  felt  that  the  sacrifice  had  upset  her. 

"  But  I  will  atone  for  it !  I  will  atone  for 
it  !^^  she  exclaimed ;  ^*  he  shall  not  thus  linger 
out  his  precious  life  in  vain  hopes  of  what  never, 
never  can  take  place.  Heigho !  I  wish  I  had 
not  seen  him,  I  wish  he  had  not  drawn  that 
picture  of  wedded  love  :  but  I  will  pray,  earn- 
estly pray,  that  he  may  yet  enjoy  it  with  ano- 
ther ;  and  why  should  he  not.  He  is  indeed  no 
longer  young,  but  he  is  still  eminently  hand- 
some ;  all  the  animation  and  warmth  of  his 
earlier  years  still  characterise  his  delightful 
manners;  his  fine  eyes  have  indeed  changed 
their  expression,  and  are  become  pensive  and 
melancholy ;  but  this  very  circumstance  proves 
that  their  power  of  expressing  his  feelings  is 
still  unimpaired,  and,  if  he  were  happy  again, 
th^y  would  again  be  bright  and  joyous.  I  won- 
der if  I  am  as  little  changed  :  I  dare  say  I  may 
be ;  for  it  is  the  *  wear  and  tear^  of  the  feelings 
and  afibctions,  that  leave  their  traces  on  the 
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countenance  :  where  these  have  been  smothered 
and  pent  up,  they  are  still  fresh  to  shed  their 
animation  around  one  when  called  forth.  Bnt 
what  am  I  thinking  of?  what  does  it  signify 
how  much  or  how  little  /  may  be  changed  ? 
nor  should  I  hare  permitted  my  mind  to  dwell 
so  long  on  hia  appearance,  were  it  not  con- 
sidering it  for  another.  Yes,  he  has  every 
reason  to  expect  happiness  if  one  fatal  fasci- 
nation were  removed ;  and  removed  it  shall  be. 
In  the  purity  and  austerity  of  a  convent  my 
mind  will  soon  again  subside  from  the  little 
agitation  that  has  now  assailed  it;  and  when 
I  have  vowed  my  vows,  after  my  own  feshion, 
never  under  any  circumstances  to  leave  that 
holy  place  again,  even  though  I  may  not  con- 
form to  every  ceremony  or  subscribe  to  every 
doctrine,  I  shall  let  Vandeleur  know  my  irre- 
vocable doom ;  and  by  degrees,  when  hope  is 
utterly  destroyed,  he  will  think  less  and  less  of 
me,  and  I  shall  go  down  to  my  grave  happy  in 
the  thought  that  he  is  happy  !'^ 

VOL,    III.  p 
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Having  eome  to  ibis  resolution,  Oertonde^s 
mind  became  for  the  present  more  composed  ; 
SQch  generally  ig  the  effect  of  any  poweifol 
eflbrt  over  one^s  self:  but  it  is  when  that  first 
glow  of  satisfaction  has  expended  itself  diat 
the  trial  comes  on ;  and  thertfore  it  is,  that 
cTery  resolution  formed  in  the  excitement  of 
our  feelings,  should  afterwards  be  diligently 
examined  by  our  reason  before  we  proceed  to 
put  it  into  execution. 

Gertrude  had  had  too  little  experience  in 
life,  too  few  opportunities  in  her  secluded  valley 
of  forming  resolutimis  to  be  kept  or  broken, 
to  be  aware  of  the  caution  they  require.  She 
felt  that  there  was  something  necessary  to  tear 
her  heart  and  Vandeleur'^s  asunder  once  more, 
after  the  spring  they  had  again  made  towards 
each  o^er  by  their  unexpected  meeting;  and 
die  imagined  that  the  most  desperate  means 
must  be  the  most  effectoal.  She  felt  no  doubt 
of  being  admitted  on  her  own  terms  into  the 
couyent  of  the  Irish  abbess,  as  well  from  that 
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lady^s  partiality  towards  her,  as  through  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  two  lay  sisters,  who  were  still 
more  intimately  attached  to  her :  and,  to  Ger- 
trade^s  own  feelings  and  principles,  there  was 
nothing  so  revolting  in  the  Christian  sect  that 
had  such  amiable  beings  for  its  sincere  votaries, 
as  that  she  could  not  conform  as  fisur  as  civility 
should  require  when  domesticated  beneath  their 
roof,  whilst  her  own  heart  was  the  temple  in 
which  she  at  all  times  loved  to  worship. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  she  despatched  a  note 
to  one  of  the  two  sisters  who  lived  near  her, 
informing  her  that  die  intended  to  visit  her  that 
morning  on  very  particular  business,  and  beg* 
ging  to  know  if  she  should  be  at  leisure  to 
receive  her  without  interruption.  While  the 
messenger  was  away,  Gertrude  sat  down  to  the 
breakfast-table,  which  had  hitherto,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  nerves,  almost  escaped  her  no- 
tice ;  although  Miss  Wilson,  in  her  unaltered 
habits  of  mechanical  regularity,  had  eaten  hers 
before  her  eyes  with  perfect  unconcern. 

p  ^ 
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Gertrade  was  destined  not  to  partake  of  any 
that  day. 

"  Do  jou  expect  Major  Vandeleor  thismoro- 
ing?^  asked  Miss  Wilson  as  fibe  turned  her 
heayy  eyes  from  the  window  opposite  which  she 
sat. 

"  No,'"  siud Gertrude  very  emphatically;  **  he 
comes  hither  no  more.^ 

"  Because  I  think  that  ^s  very  like  him,  gal- 
loping as  hard  as  he  can  up  towards  the  hoose.^ 

''  Impossible  l^  said  Gertrude,  starting  up 
and  running  out  to  the  porch,  literally  with  the 
intention  of  preventing  him  from  alighting ;  but 
Vandeleur  had  already  given  the  mule  he  rode 
to  a  man  who  was  doing  some  little  job  of 
husbandry  before  the  cottage,  and,  entering  at 
once,  encountered  Gertrude  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  parted  the  evening  beforel 

She  was  amazed,  and  almost  startled,  at  the 
extraordinary  change  in  his  appearance:  instead 
of  the  gloomy  melancholy  and  depresaon  of  the 
evening  before,  all  was  now  with  him  joyous 
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animatioa;  and,  as  if  utterly  forgetftilof  allthat 
had  passed,  he  seized  both  her  hands^  and,  kiss- 
ing them  warmly  but  respectftdly,  he  inter- 
rupted all  remonstrance  by  exclaiming, 

'^  No,  no,  Gertmde ;  this  is  no  moment  for 
trifling  forms.  I  speak  not,  I  feel  not,  as  your 
lover  now ;  I  forget  myself  in  the  happiness  I 
have  the  power  of  imparting  to  yon.  Read  that 
letter,  dearest  ;^  and  he  drew  one  from  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat,  and  handed  it  to  her. 

Gertrude,  though  scarcely  able  to  support 
herself,  from  the  agitation  which  his  extraordi- 
nary manner  had  excited,  received  it  from  his 
hand,  and  glanced  her  eye  over  it ;  but,  no 
sooner  had  her  mind  taken  in  its  purport,  than, 
with  a  wild  scream  between  joy  and  agony,  she 
flung  herself  into  Vandeleur'^s  arms,  and  fainted 
on  his  bosom. 

Perhaps  never  since  faints  were  first  invented 
to  try  the  nerves  of  the  lookers-on,  was  one 
ever  perpetrated  that  excited  so  little  commise- 
ration, as  did  that  of  Gertrude  now  in  the  breast 
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of  Vandelenr.      He  held  her  from  him  for  a 
moment,  and  abeoluiel j  sndled  in  the  intensity 
of  his  own  pleasurable  feelings  !    Not  conoeiYing, 
however,  that  this  was  exactly  a  legitimate 
mode  of  gratifying  them,  he  carried  her  into  the 
interior  of  the  cottage,  and,  placing  her  on  the 
sofa,  called  to  Miss  Wilson  for  assistance ;   bat 
in  a  tone  so  light  and  joyons  that  eyen  she, 
in  running  about  for  hartshorn  saxi  water,  two 
or  three  times  looked  back  to  see  if  it  was  not 
a  hoax  got  up  for  her !  I%e  felt  almost  oonfinned 
in  her  suspicion  when,  on  her  return,  breathless 
with  haste,   (a  most  unusual  state  of  body  or 
mind  for  her,)  she  found  Oertmde  with  a  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  such  ecstasy  and  thank* 
fulness,  as  she  had  neyer  seen   upon  it  since 
the  day   that   Herbert  was  thrown  from    his 
horse  I    The  moment  Miss  Wilson  entered,  Ger- 
trude arose;  and,  though  choking  with  the  ex- 
cess of  her  emotion,  threw  her  arms  round  her 
neck,— an  excess  of  feeling  and  fioniliarity  which 
that  quiescent  person  had  nerer  before  expe- 
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rienoedfirom  any  one,«-4Uid  sobbed  out,  *'  Oh  ! 
mj  dear  Miss  Wilson !  thank  God  with  me, 
and  for  me  !  I  am  not,  I  am  not  the  murderer  of 
mjisrother !"  Will  it  be  believed  that  Miss  Wil- 
son bnrst  into  tears !  This  was  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  it  was  never  known  how  she  had 
learned  that  poor  Gertrude  had  ever  accused 
herself  of  the  deed,  or  even  that  she  had  learned 
it ;  bnt  it  proved,  perhaps  more  fiilly  than  any- 
thing else  could  have  done,  how  powerftil  and 
evident  had  been  the  change  wrought  upon  Ger- 
trude by  that  dreadful  conviction,  when  the 
sudden  removal  of  it  could  thus  affect  one  *'  al- 
beit unused  to  the  melting  mood.^  <^  Kneel 
down.  Miss  Wilson !  kneel  down,  my  dearest 
Godfiey !  and  return  thanks  with  me  !^  Ger- 
trude exclaimed:  they  obeyed  her  mechanically, 
but  no  one  attempted  to  utter  a  word ;  the  over- 
flowing heart  feels  them  so  unnecessary !  Ger- 
trude's joy  was,  however,  too  overwhelming  to 
continue  under  restraint  even  in  prayer.  She 
rose  from  her  knees  again  :  ^*  Tell  me,  oh !  tell 
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me,  Vandelenr,"^  she  said,  still  weeing  as  if 
the  bitterest  affliction  had  fiiUen  npoa  her,  ex- 
cept that  the  moscies  of  her  month  were  twitch- 
ing, Tibrating  as  it  were,  in  mockery  of  her  own 
tears,  *^  teQ  me  where  yon  found  this  blessed 
document  of  heaven,  and  why  you  did  not  tell 
me  of  it  sooner  ?*" 

^'  Because  I  did  not  know  of  it,  my  dearest 
Gertmde  :  think  you  I  could  have  concealed  it 
for  one  single  instant  ?  Do  you  remember,  Ger- 
trude, the  only  commission  you  gave  me  from 
St.  Petersbuxgh  ?^  Oertrude^s  feelings  were  too 
deeply  engaged  at  present  upon  the  oneengroesing 
object  of  her  life  for  any  other  to  gain  admit- 
tance, and  she  answered  with  the  mostp^ect 
composure,  ^'  I  do ;  it  was  to  destroy  your  let- 
ters to  me,  which  were  in  my  little  letter-box, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  sent  you  the  key  of  it."" 

^^  You  did,  but  I  never  could  endure  to  exe- 
cute your  commission;  I  felt  as  if  dcHug  so 
would  destroy  the  only  link  that  now  existed 
between  us.    I  disobeyed  you  in  the  hope — may 
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I  acknowledge  it  P— that  the  time  might  come, 
when  together  we  shonld  rejoice  over  the  breach 
of  your  conmumd ;  and  I  always  carried  the 
little  letter-box  abont  with  me,  wherever  I  tra- 
velled, as  the  most  precious  part  of  my  luggage. 
Last  night,  however,  when  I  really  believed,  for 
the  first  time,  that  all  was  over  between  us,  that 
there  had  arisen  obstacles  against  me  in  your 
own  breast,  Gertrude,^^   (and   his  countenance 
saddened  once  more,)  ^^  more  hopelessly  insur- 
f        mountable,   at   least   more    destructive  to  my 
hopes,  than  any  others  that  fate  coidd  oppose, 
except  death  itself,  I  determined,  nay,  I  vowed 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  anguish,  to  destroy  those 
letters  of  other  days,  no  longer  of  value  in  your 
eyes.   I  did  not  reach  my  home  last  night ;  but 
the  moment  I  arrived  there  this  morning  I  shut 
myself  up  in  my  chamber  to  perform  my  cruel 
task,  little,  indeed,  foreseeing  what  it  was  to 
bring  about !     For  this  purpose  I  took  from  my 
neck,  where  it  has  hung  for  twelve  years,  the 
little  key,  and  opened  the  box.     The  first  letter 

p  5 
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that  met  my  view  was  one  directed  to  your 
father,  in  a  hand  I  knew,  yet  oonid  not  at  the 
moment  recollect.  In  my  capacity  of  execntw 
I  opened  it,  and  I  leave  it  to  your  own  heart  to 
judge  the  sensations  of  mine  when  I  read  that 
letter !  I  now  recollect  distinctly  yonr  poor 
father  peeTishly  muttering  that  he  had  had  a 
letter  of  condolence  firom  Dr.  C — ,  but,  when  I 
asked  to  see  it,  saying  he  had  mislaid  it.  Yoa 
may  be  sure  I  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  you 
with  the  news ;  and  now,  my  dearest  Gertrode, 
will  this  blessed  intelligence  not  make  a  change 
in  your  ^^rminations  ?^ 

'«  Vandeleur  !^  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  and  looking  up  to  heaven  in  an 
ecstasy  of  thankfulness,  ^^  do  not  talk  to  me  of 
my  determinations,  or  of  the  future  now !  Forthe 
first  time,  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  I  feel  once 
more  what  it  is  to  be  happy  in  the  present! 
Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  teach  me  to  bear  it  ae  I 
ought  !^  She  bowed  her  head  again,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  an  instant ;   then  resumed, 
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"  But  you  think,  you  really  think,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  this  ?  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  ? 
Oh,  Yandeleur  !^  and  with  a  sort  of  sobbing 
sigh,  and  beaming  smile,  she  leaned  her  head  for 
an  instant  against  his  shoulder:  it  was  but  for 
one  instant,  and  seemed  really  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  very  exhaustion  of  happiness.  '^  Yandeleur,^ 
she  said,  *^  you,  even  you,  can  have  no  idea  of 
what  I  feel  this  day.  Oood  God !  I  am  almost 
startled  to  find  how  much  of  my  grief  for  my 
beloved  Herbert  was  owing  to  the  idea  of  my 
own  part  in  the  tragedy:  ]^  no,  I  do  mTself 
wrong  in  saying  so ;  for  noUiing,  as  you  know, 
could  exceed  my  grief  during  his  long  illness, 
and  how  willingly  I  sacrificed  my  own,  and 
even  your  happiness  for  him.  No ;  it  only  shows 
that  every  thing  in  nature  is  relative,  and  that 
all  things  are  alike  to  God !  Could  I  ever  have 
believed  it  would  be  positive  happiness  to  me 
to  hear  of  the  impossibility  of  his  ever  reco- 
vering from  the  effects  of  that  fatal  fall  P  and 
yet   now  my  whole  soul  is  subdued  in  thank- 
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fblness  to  hear  it !  Oh !  how  can  aay  one  ever 
doubt  that  there  must  be  some  nnlimited  Mind 
which  sees  all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come 
at  a  glance,  and  regulates  them  accordingly  ?'^ 

Vandeleur  suffered  her  to  run  on  for  some 
time  longer  in  this  strain,  or  any  other  in  which 
the  exuberance  of  her  joy  and  gratitude  seemed 
inclined  to  vent  itself.  When  she  appeared 
to  grow  a  little  calmer,  he  ventured  once  more 
to  endeavour  to  lead  her  to  think  of  the  future. 
^'  But  now,  dearest  Gertrude,'"  he  said,  ^*  now 
that  this  oppressive  load  is  removed  from  your 
Heart,  will  you  not  return  to  England — to  your 
fnends  ?'' 

She  turned  to  him  with  one  of  the  sparkling, 
speaking  smiles  of  her  early  youth ;  it  seemed  to 
say,  ^*  Might  I?^  but  alas !  it  scarcely  lingered 
for  a  moment ;  a  shade  passed  over  her  brow, 
and  a  blush  over  her  cheek.  ^^  No,  no ;  better 
not,^  she  said ;  **  I  am  still  the  wife  of  De 
TEspoir,  still  the  wife  of  one  over  whom  a 
criminal  prosecution  may  be  impending,  or,  if 
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it  be  abandoned,  who  perhaps  would  not  even 
yet  leave  me  at  peace  !  No,  no ;  shall  I,  at  the 
very  moment  when  such  an  unlooked-for  mercy 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  me, — shall  I  choose  that 
moment  to  be  less  thoughtful  of  my  duty,  or  less 
scrupulous  in  avoiding  temptation  ?  Oh !  no,'^ 
she  exclaimed,  bursting  again  into  tears;  ^^  and  I 
feel  mortified  at  finding  how  much  of  my  self- 
denial  proceeded  firom  my  incapacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, when  I  thought  it  all  a  principle  of  duty  : 
but  I  wiU  make  the  mortification  a  salutary  one ; 
what  I  was  willing  to  do  from  inclination,  I  will 
do  from  duty.  Vandeleur,  I  will  not  leave  raier  ^ 
valley  \  there  shall  he  no  change  in  my  determi" 
nations  whatever  they  may  have  been  r 

Vandeleur  was  alarmed  at  the  decisive  and 
emphatic  tone  in  which  she  pronounced  these 
words ;  but,  fearing  to  let  them  take  still  deeper 
root  in  her  mind,  he  exclaimed,  ^'For  God^s  sake, 
Oertrude,  do  not  give  way  to  this  enthusiasm  V^ 

"  My  dear  Vandeleur,"  she  replied,  mildly, 
but  firmly,  ^*  that  I  am  of  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
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per  I  am  well  aware,'  and  that  enthusiasm  must 
find  vent  in  some  way  is  as  certain.  I  am  b  j 
drcmnstanoes  debarred  fiom  exercising  it  wbere 
it  onl  J  adds  zest  and  warmth  to  the  pleasores  of 
life,  therefore  do  not  seek  to  restrain  me  from 
toning  it  where,  at  least,  it  can  do  harm.^ 

^*  Then  let  me  remain  near  yon,  (Jertrode, 
where  I  may  see  yon  even  occasionally;  in 
your  fresh  accession  of  happiness  yon  should  not 
be  so  chnilish  of  it.^ 

'^  I  am  not  chnrlifli  of  it,  Vandelenr. 
Heaven,  which  alone  can  judge  the  heart, 
knows  I  would  transfer  it  to  yon  if  I  coold ; 
bnt,*"  she  continued,  with  a  bright  bludi  and 
downcast  eyes,  *^  it  is  not  at  the  moment 
when  I  find  how  I  had  deoeired  myself  as 
to  the  purity  of  my  own  motives,  that  I  wiQ 
yield  to  what  my  own  wishes  might  suggest.^ 

*<  But  do  not  call  it  yielding  to  your  own 
wishes,  Gertrude;  yield  in  pity,  in  charity, 
for  the  sake  of  mine.'" 

^^  No,  Vandelenr ;  for  neither.  I  formed  a 
resolution    'm  my  suffering,  whidi    I   believe 
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to    be    right;    I  will  not  fiihrink  from  it  in 
my  joy  V^    There  was  a  few  minntes^  silence^ 

^'  Oertrnde,^  said  Vandelenr  at  last,  with  a 
gloominess  of  voice  and  manner,  *'  Gertmde, 
yon  have  not  the  smallest  regard  for  me  re* 
maining.  I  am  worse  than  a  fool  to  persecute 
yon  any  longer.'' 

Gertmde  was  considering  how  to  reply  to 
this  speech,  when  the  door  opened ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  answer  to  her  note  to  the  old  lady, 
which  she  had  expected,  that  lady  herself  made 
her  appearance.  Gertmde  sprang  forward  to 
receive  her ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  joyous 
change  in  her  own  feelings  and  deportment,  or 
whether  there  really  was  any  foimdation  for 
it,  she  imagined  that  she  perceived  something 
more  reserved  and  serious  than  usual  in  the 
lady's  air  and  manner.  Gertmde  hastened  to 
present  Vandelenr,  mentioned  each  to  the  other 
as  her  particular  friend,  and  gave  a  hurried  ac* 
count  of  her  accidental  meeting  with  the  latter. 

Still  it  would  not  do.  The  old  lady,  though 
usually  cheerfol  and  chatty^  sat  silent  and  sub- 
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diied.  At  last  Gertrade  said,  ^^  It  was  Teiy 
good  of  yoa  to  take  the  trouble  of  coming  to  me, 
instead  of  allowing  me  to  go  to  jon ;  bnt  I  hare 
some  news  for  jou  which  yomr  kind  heart  will 
consider  as  amply  repaying  you.*" 

^'  And  I  have  news  for  you,^  the  lady  said 
with  the  same  gravity,  *' which  I  thought  it 
more  proper  to  inform  yon  of  here,  than  to 
bring  you  to  my  house  to  leam.^ 

Oertrude,  who  was  actiyely  concerned  with 
her  two  old  friends  in  many  little  schemes  of 
benevolence  and  utility,  concluded  that  the  lady 
alluded  to  something  relating  to  some  of  these  ; 
but,  surprised  at  the  seriousness  of  her  tone  and 
manner,  and  perceiving  that  Vandeleur'*s  pre- 
sence seemed  a  restraint  upon  her,  she  asked 
if  she  should  wish  to  speak  to  her  in  another 
room,  and,  with  an  apologetic  smile  and  bow  to 
Vandeleur,  she  retired  with  her.  Before,  how- 
ever, Gertrude  could  suffer  the  lady  to  com- 
mence her  communication,  whatever  it  might 
be,   in  the  tumult  of  her  own  joy  she  caught 
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her  in  her  arms ;  and  again  weeping,  almost 
hysterically,  firom  the  mere  effect  of  uttering 
such  blissftil  words,  informed  her  of  her  com- 
parative innocence  of  her  brother^s  death.  The 
old  lady  heartily  and  affectionately  congratu- 
lated her,  and  even  warmly  joined  in  her  re- 
newed thanksgiving. 

^^  And  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this 
news  ?     What  will  you  do  now, — go  back  into 

the  busy  world,  and  forget  all  the  lessons  of 

> 

your  adversity  ?" 

*'No,  my  friend;  I  trust  I  never  could  be 
guilty  of  such  ingratitude,  even  were  I  called 
to  the  highest  summit  of  earthly  bliss  that  my 
own  heart  could  covet;  but  as  I  never  have 
concealed  anything  from  you,  my  respected 
friend,  I  will  not  conceal  now  that  I  should  not 
wish  to  be  subjected  to  the  cruel  trial  of  daily 
and  hourly  seeing  pictures  of  domestic  happi- 
ness before  my  eyes,  which  once  seemed  de- 
stined to  be  my  own  lot ;  and  to  know  that  one^^ 
(and  she  laid  her  blushing  cheek  against  that  of 
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her  old  friend)  '^  whose  soid  is  still  centred  in 
me,  is  withering  under  the  same  regrets.  No ; 
I  will  fl  J  from  the  temptation  of  nseless  repining, 
and  I  will  put  the  temptation  for  ever  oot  of 
his  way.  M j  firiend,  I  am  going  to  enter  into 
your  sister^s  conyent  !^ 

Had  a  thxmderbolt  burst  at  the  old  lady'^s 
feet,  it  could  not  have  more  astounded,  thou^ 
it  might  have  more  alanned  her,  than  this  an- 
nouncement at  this  particular  moment.  That 
Oertrude  would  in  time  become  a  Roman  Ga> 
tholic,  where  she  scared j  ever  saw  any  person 
of  another  persuasion ;  and  eren  that,  in  future 
years,  they  might  all  find  the  conyent  thetr  final 
resting-place,  might,  and  probably  did,  occa- 
sionally flit  across  the  imaginations  of  the  ami- 
able sisters ;  but  that  the  sudden  and  irreyocable 
resolution  should  be  adopted  by  Gertrude  her^ 
self  at  this  particular  moment,  when  for  the 
first  time  she  betrayed  the  joyous,  bounding 
animation  and  happiness  of  her  eariier  days  and 
natural  disposition;  and  at  the  moment  too, 
when,  after  a  separation  of  twelye  years,  the 
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lover  of  her  jonth,  and  the  still  beloved  firiend 
of  her  chastened  feelings,  sat  once  more  beside 
her,  appeared  an  anomaly  so  strange,  that  the 
old  lady  was  almost  tempted  to  burst  out  langh* 
ing  at  it.  There  was  more  than  all  this  too  in 
the  news  she  had  herself  to  impart,  to  make  it 
appear  one  of  those  critical  moments,  that  have 
occurred  at  some  periods  of  every  one^s  exist- 
ence ;  when  the  fortunate  have  had  ever  after  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  a  lucky  escape,  the 
imfbrtunate  to  mourn  over  some  irrevocable  step  ; 
or,  as  Shakspeare  more  eloquently  expresses  it, 
it  was  that 

Tide  in  the  affairs  of  meo, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 

Omitted^  all  the  royage  of  their  life 

Is  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

The  news  which  the  old  lady  had  to  impart 
was,  that  Oertmde^s  'wretched  husband  was  no 
more !  It  was  not  the  regular  time  for  her 
hearing  from  her  banker  ;  but  as  he  was  on 
terms  of  more  than  professional  acquaintance 
with  her  family,    and  as  she  had  always  ex- 
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pressed  a  great  desire  to  be  informed  of  anything 
that  might  transpire  respecting  De  TEspoir,  the 
gentleman  had  the  kindness,  as  soon  as  the  news 
reached  him  through  De  TEspoir^s  own  man  of 
business,  to  write  to  his  fair  correspondent  to 
inform  her  of  the  event.  All  the  necessary 
particulars  were  given.  He  had  died  at  the 
Antilles  of  the  yeUow  fever;  leaving,  as  the 
newspapers  asserted,  a  wife,  (the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  planter,)  and  two  children,  to  deplore 
his  loss. 

When  the  old  lady  received  this  news,  her 
first  feeling  was  unmixed  delight ;  and  she  was 
just  setting  out  to  inform  Gertrude  of  it,  when 
she  received  her  note.  As  she  walked  along, 
she  composed  her  features  and  deportment  to 
the  decent  gravity  becoming  the  announcement 
she  was  about  to  make ;  and  there  was  something 
that  struck  her  in  finding  Gertrude  in  such 
animated  and  evidently  not  melancholy  emo- 
tion, seated  beside  her  early  lover,  that  deepened 
that  gravity  even  more  than  she  intended  :  but 
when  she  retired  with  that  amiable  being,  and 
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was  made  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  source 
of  her  joy,  but  the  uprightness  and  purity  of 
her  principles  and  resolutions,  there  appeared  to 
her  something  so  exalted,  so  heavenly  in  it  all, 
that  she   considered  for  a  moment  whether  it 
would  not  be  wrong  in  her  to  throw  any  stum- 
bling-block in  her  way  to  such  perfection,  by  in- 
forming her  that  the  only  one  that  stood  be- 
tween her  and  earthly  happiness  was  removed. 
Besides,  as  bonne  Cathdlique,  she  was  not  sure 
how  &r  she  should  be  justifiable  in  preventing 
a  conversion;  and  such  her  sagacity  told  her 
would  inevitably   be   the   consequence  of  the 
conmiunication   she  had    to  make.      But  as, 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  thought,  or  at  least 
said,  to  the  contrary,  being    bonne  Catholique 
is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  being  a  kind- 
hearted,  upright,   and  feeling  woman,  the  old 
lady  asked  herself  if,  after  all,  she  had  a  right 
to  take   the   matter    of  Gertrude^s   happiness 
here,  or  salvation  hereafter,  so  completely  into 
her  own  hands.     ^^  And  her  conversion  must  be 
80  sadden  too  !^^  she  said  to  herself,  '^  for  the 
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last  time  we  ipd^e  upon  this  sobjeety  about  a 
fcrtnigfat  ago,  die  langhingiy  evaded  aD  our  mi- 
aoBwemfale  aigmnents,  jnatas  she  erer  did.  I 
win  airand  lier  at  all  eroits  jspou  this  snbfect, 
and  I  hope  aet  aoeordii^j.** 

^  Bnty  Gertnide,^  she  bqian,  in  pnismmee  of 
this  jnnident  rescdntion,  ^yonr  conyenon,  my 
dear,  is  little  short  of  a  Uessed  miiade ;  or  were 
yon  qbIj  pieteDding  to  hold  out  so  loi^  ?'^ 

**  No,  indeed,  my  Idnd  fiiend ;  I  neTer  pre- 
tended anything  <m  the  sabject,  nor  will  I  de- 
oeiYe  yon  now.  The  ixnth  is,  I  am  stiD  a  he- 
retic in  many  praits ;  but  then  I  trust  to  yonr 
intoveasion,  and  that  rf        ^ 


"'  Qhthen,  if  that  be  theease,  my  dear,^  ez- 
daimed  the  Idnd-hearted  old  lady,  intemipting 
her  before  she  ahonld  have  time  to  make  any 
fnrther  attack  npcm  her  ocMiscsence,  whidi  die 
now  persoaded  herself  told  her  to  refose  die  ad- 
misdon  of  a  heretic,  '*if  that  be  the  case,  pnt 
it  out  of  yonr  head.  It  is  not  yonr  Tocation. 
God  can  show  yon  his  light  in  the  synagogoe 
of  the  Jews,  as  weQ  as  io  the  cmiyent  of  Santa 
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Catarina  ;  and  in  his  holy  time  I  do  not  doubt 
but  he  will.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  yonng 
fiiend,  return  to  the  world ;  act  your  part  there 
in  pro8perity  as  nobly  as  you  have  done  here  in 
adversity ;  and  neyer  give  your  poor  old  fiiend 
cause  to  regret  that  she  did  not  cheat  you  into 
becoming  a  nun,  by  concealing  from  you  that 
it  is  in  your  power  to  become  a  wife  !^  and 
the  old  woman  embraced  her  lovely  young  friend 
in  a  torrent  of  kindly  tears. 

Gertrude  for  a  moment  feared  her  brain  had 
tumed :  ^^  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  can 
you  mean,  my  dearest  madam  ?^  then,  turning 
pale  with  sudden  apprehension,  she  exclaimed, 
^^  Is-— is  —  Monsieur  de  PEspoir  come  back  to 
claim  me  ?'^ 

'^  No,  my  child ;  the  Count  de  TEspoir  is 
gone  to  that  place  from  whence  he  never  can 
return  to  trouble  you  more.  Gertrude,  you  have 
been  a  widow  for  more  than  four  months  1^ 

Gertrude  stood  tiansfized  for  one  moment, 
the  picture  of  horror  and  amazement :  yes,  not- 
withstanding all  that  she  had  suffered,  and  all 
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that  she  bad  expected  still,  tg  suffer,  the  fixst 
aens&tioDB  produced  by  tbyr  awfiiL  aanonnce- 
ment  were  borrar  and  amaxeiaent.    . 

^^  Take  ooange,  my  dearest  duld9^  said  the 
kind  old  bufy,  taking  bar-  cold  band;  ^^  I  see 
tbe  finger  of  God  in  all  tbis :  tbeae  aie  bq»p7» 
ba^py  days  in  store  Sat  you  yetJ" 

Tbe  conflict  was  awakened  in  Gectzude^s 
breast ;  tbe  msh  back  npon  ber  heart  of  the 
full  tide  of  early  feeliiigSi  early  hopes  and  wisbn, 
eontendisg  with  all  that,  since,  bad  so  firmly 
and  oonscientionsly  bad  poaBession  of  it,  toge- 
ther wiUi  tbe  agitatipn  she  bad  akeady  under- 
gone for  the  last  two  days,  was  too  much  for 
her  strength;  her  kind. old  fiiend  assisted  ber 
to  gain  her  condi,  to  which  she.  was  confined  in 
a  sharp  fit  of  illness  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  she  was  able  to 
receive  a  visit  from  Vandeleur :  he  had  of  course 
been  made  aoq[iiainted  with  the  sadden  cbange 
in  ber  circumstances  and  proqiiects;  and 
although  his  first  feeling,  it  must  be.  wjkjxoyf' 
lodged,  was  rapturous  joy,  with  loverlike  ap- 
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prehensions,  he  soon  began  to  torment  himself 
on  the  subject  of  Oertmde^s  late  coldness ;  and, 
by  the  time  that  she  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  receive  a  visit  from  him,  he  had  worked  him- 
self into  a  state  bordering  npon  despair. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  stood  in  the  little 
sitting-room  of  the  cottage,  anxiously  but  tre- 
mulously expecting  her  appearance ;  and  such 
was  the  excess  of  his  agitation  upon  hearing 
her  light  step  advancing  from  the  inner  chamber, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  hastily  to  the  win- 
dow to  conceal  it.     When  he  heard  the  door 
open,  he  still  remwied  standing  with  his  back 
towards  it.     Gertrude  was  astonished,  for  she 
knew  that  he  must  have  heard  her  enter.     She 
shut  the  door,  and,  advancing  a  few  steps,  stood 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  still  he  did  not 
move  or  seem  as  if  he  heard  her.     At  last  she 
softly  pronounced  his  name,  and,  as  if  from  com- 
pnl8ion,heslowlytumedat  the  call;  but  betrayed 
a  countenance  so  frill  of  anxiety  and  emotion, 
that  Gertrude  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  ac- 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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count  for  his  wishing  to  conceal  it ;  and  there 
was  mingled  with  its  expression  a  sort  of  manly 
mortification  that  seemed  to  say,  '^  Yon  see  what 
I  am  rednced  to,  Vnt  I  cannot  help  it  !^ 

Oertnide  fdt  tenderly  affected :  she  oonld  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  between  mere  conven- 
tional forms,  and  the  keeping  sudi  a  heart  in 
fameceasary  snipeaae;  ^ihat»  indeed,^  she  said 
to  herself  ^  would  be  nuLking  to  dbtinckion 
between  the  reaUfty  and  the  Affuiffm^  She  ^ 
Tanced  at  once,  diougfa  with  an  air  of  conscioas 
tinadity,  and  held  oat  her  hand  to  him.  He 
gazed  one  aazions  ttament  ia  her  fiioe  b^Me 
he  aoeeptedit :  apparently  ke  was  satisfied  with 
what  he  sawihere ;  for  withasoct  of  smothered 
groan  of  rapture—- if  one  has  ever  heard  sodli  a 
thing,— 4ie  canghi  her  in  his  aimSy  and  was  about 
to  call  bar  his  own  for  ereXf  when  she,  hastily 
stepping  back,  placed  her  hand  npon  his  month, 
and  with  ber  sweetest  smile,  whSie  she  bashfnlly 
averted  her  eyes,  gently  whispered  **  Not  yet.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

(  Whkk  may  he  omUted  if  ike  Reeder  fietmn.) 

And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 

*^  Oh  !  mamma,^  exclabned  the  lovelj  young 
Cotiiitefls  of  Mil^ojrd,  who  with  her  hufibond  had 
anived  in  London  that  erenhig  from  their  man- 
sion in  Waleg,  in  iime  for  one  of  her  mother'^s 
elegant  soiries^  ^^  oh !  mamma,  I  have  fonnd  her 
out !  I  am  quite  0are  I  have  fonnd  ont  which 
is  your  beautiful  heroine  and  friend ;  and  I  am 
90  glad  you  did  not  bring  me  to  her,  that  I  may 
have  the  credit  of  the  discovery.^ 

<^  Provided  always  that  you  are  right,  Theo- 
dosia,"^  said  her  mother,  smiling  fondly  and  a 
little  archly  upon  her. 

^^  Oh  I  I  am  right !  I  mtut  be  right  I  no  one 
else  could  be  so  beautiftd  and  yet  so  peculiar- 
looking  !     I  never  saw  anything  before  like  the 
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expression  of  her  countenaBce ;  something  so 
beaming)  so  refulgent  in  its  happineas,  and  jet 
so  sweet  and  chastened^that  it  giyes  one  the  idea, 
not  of  earth  bnt  of  heayen,  or  at  least  of  one 
already  pnrified  from  the  dross  of  earth  and  the 
fear  of  sorrow.  It  must  be  she  :  look  here,  mam- 
ma, between  these  two  persons^  shoulders,  and 
you  will  see  who  I  mean,  with  a  fine-looking  man^ 
whom  I  never  saw  before,  standing  beside  her.*^ 

^'  It  is  indeed  she,  my  own  Theodosia ;  and 
that  fine-looking  man  is  her  husband,  Mr. 
Vandeleur.'' 

*^  He  is  the  picture  of  happiness  too ;  I  de- 
clare they  are  quite  lions  in  their  happiness.*" 

^^  I  am  rather  surprised  at^cmr  thinking  them 
so  for  that  reason,  my  own  gay,  happy  Theo.^ 

*^  Yes :  but  you  know,  mamma,  I  donH  often 
see  my  own  face,  except  when  cross  and  wearied 
with  the  trouble  of  dressing ;  and  you  must 
observe  yourself  how  different  her  hf^piness 
appears  from  that  of  all  around  her, — so  calm, 
so  placid,  yet,  as  I  said  before,  so  absolutely 
fulgent  that  it  seems  to  shine  abroad  on  us  all. 
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^^  That  is  because  she  has  been  tried  in  ad- 
versity; and  the  blessings  that  we  thoughtlessly 
receive  as  almost  our  due,  she  has  learned  to 
appreciate  as  the  free  and  especial  mercies  of 
Him  who  showed  her  how  little .  they  can  be 
commanded,  without  his  will.     Your  observa- 
tions, my  child,  are  acute  and  just.  I  never  saw, 
I  never  expected  to  see,  such  happiness  on  earth 
as  they  enjoy;  I  really  sometimes  think  it  is 
permitted  to  them,  in  order  to  prove  to  us  that 
such  may  be  still  enjoyed  on  earth,  if  we  would 
not  ourselves  destroy  it.     You  know  they  at 
present  live  in  a  beautiful  little  place  of  mine 

in shire,  close  to  Seaton,  because  Beauton 

Park  is  in  lease ;  and  indeed  I  imagine  Gertrude 
rejoices  that  it  is  so,  for  some  time ;  until,  as  she 
says  herself,  she  becomes  by  degrees  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  thoughts  of  returning  there.  I^m 
sure  I  shall  dread  it,  for  their  settling  near  me  has 
been  a  powerful  accession  of  happiness  to  me.''^ 

^^  Are  they  then  really  agreeable  companions, 
mamma,  apart  from  your  peculiar  interest  in 
them  ?'^ 
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<*  PvMBiittetttly  80 :  tlwy  hsre  each  edtivated 
tkeir  laiiuis  to  ihe  iitiiioBt>  aad  eaekliaTe  msiaat 
feelings;  hehasBeeDagieat  dealof  life»«iid  she 
hBB  an  inoeMmt  flov  of  UMgiotttiDii.  I  dmi^t 
tldnk  I  ever  had  thtee  happier  days  Hmm  I 
qieat  with  thiem  soon  after  their  amval  kst 
antninn.  I  was  alone  at  Beaton,— yon  had  gone 
awaj  from  London  after  yonr  marriage,  and 
yonr  father  and  brother  ben^  detained  there 
by  some  parUaimentaiy  bosmesBy  I  hastened  to 
Seaton  before  them,  and  drore  orer  the  very 
eye&ing  o£  my  arrival  to  visit  my  dear  fiaends 
in  their  new  abode.  I  was  told  they  were  oat 
walking ;  I  sent  my  ponies  away  to  the  stables, 
and  strolled  ont  myself  in  search  of  them :  it 
was  a  most  lovely  evening ;  and  as  there  is  no 
room  for  seenery  or  magnificent  timber  af  Le 
Bouqnet,**  it  is  a  very  paradise  of  flowers  and 
flowering  shmbs,  whieh,  in  a  dewy  antmnn 
evening,  do  really  call  ont  all  that  ever  was  less 
than  sordid  and  artificial  in  one^s  feeUngs ;  and, 
old  as  I  am,  Ifeltthttrinftnoicesosftrongiy  vpsn 
that  oecaeioa,  that,  while  wandering  thros^ 
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ilie  fitile  viUefnatt  of  sweets,  I  beoraid^  quite 
nwinntifi,  and  wxnrked  myself  vp  to  expect  tkit 
happniesB  wtiek  the  soul  sometimea  dreiMiifi  <^, 
but  ^  seldom  sees*  I  was  not  disappointed: 
I  fiMBid  the  Adam  endEve  of  this  little  paradise, 
seated  imder  one  magnificent  lime-tree  which 
is  in  their  lawn,  and  which  forms  an  axhonr 
of  itself.  Mr.  Vandelenr  had  their  eldest  boy 
upon  his  knee,  and  Gertmde  a  sweet  baby  in 
heranns:  her  head  was  leaning  on  her  hnsband^s 
dioulder ;  bat  what  was  my  surprise,  wh^  I 
advanced  closer,  to  peroeiye  that  she  was  in 
tears  1  They  both  started  up  cm  seeing  me ;  and 
at  the  first  moment,  yielding  to  eostom,  I  alGdcted 
not  to  have  notioed  Gertrude's  tears :  die  doed 
them  off  instantly,  and  smiling  said, 

^  Nay,  duchess,  you  must  not  be  a  hjrpocrite 
with  me,  nor  must  yon  be  so  indifferent  about 
me  as  not  to  be  anxious  to  ask  the  cause  of  my 
weeping :  it  was  not  soizow ;  indeed,  I  rather 
think  it  was  the  contrary.  I  had  just  bem 
widunff  that  my  ever  ^belored^  lamented  Her- 
bert  could  be  witness  now  to  the  happiness  I 
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enjoy ;  and  God&ej  was  ei^d^aYopiing:  to  perr 
swde  me  that  it  probably  constitutea  sowie  d 
his  o\ni  happiness  ^boye,  and  that  he  is  only 
qpared  from  the  knowledge  of  aught  that  eoold 
afflict  him :  or  if  the  purified  spirits  haye  pei&ct 
knowledge,-*«nd  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  their 
haying  any,  and  not  all, — ^he  thinks  it  probable 
that  in  their  extended  foresight  they  smfle  at 
our  little  niisfortunes  here,  as  we  do  at  the 
mimic  woes  of  childhood^  which  we  scarcely 
would  remoye,  for  the  yery  sake  of  the  tran^ent 
yariety  they  afford  to  them  and  to  oivselyes.^ 

'^  I  suppose  this  little  fellow^s  name  is  Her- 
bert P^  I  obseryed,  kissing  the  loyeliest  boy  I 
eyer  beheld« 

"  No,''  she  answered,  "  Godfrey  kindly  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be,  but  I  could  not  bear  to 
hear  that  name  pro&ned  eyen  by  that  beloyed 
b^ng ;"  and  she  nearly  smothered  the  boy  with 
kisses  in  his  &ther's  anns,  to  make  amends  for 
the  seeming  slight'*' 

We  returned  towards  the  house,  the  conyer- 
stbtion  still  continuing  in  a  reli^ously  philosophic 
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strain ;  and  ^mll  jovl  laugh  at  your  mother,  m j 
Theodoffla,  when  I  tell  jou  that  so  happj,  so 
ekarmed,  so  elevated  did  I  feel  hj  the  sight 
of  their  happiness,  and  its  rational  and  difinsiTe 
nature,  that  I  sent  for  Palmer  and  my  dressing- 
box,  and  continued  with  them  tin  the  duke 
returned* 

"  But  you  are  very  happy  yourself,  my  dear- 
est mamma ;  are  you  not  ?^  exclaimed  the  young 
countess,  suddenly  struck  with  the  rapturous 
manner  in  which  her  still  lovely  and  admired 
mother  spoke  of  the  happiness  of  others ;  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  she  never  remembered  to  have 
heard  her  expatiate  before. 

^^  Happy,  my  sweet  child !  I  am  most  happy ; 
how  could  yours  and  Clandalton^s  mother  be 
otherwise  than  happy  ?  But  still  my  happiness  is 
now  of  a  nature  so  different  from  theirs,  that  the 
variety  is  delightftd ;  for  though  in  point  of  cal- 
culation I  am  but  a  few  years  older  than  Ger- 
trude, yet  her  feelings  of  wedded  love  and  hap- 
piness are  in  their  first  youth  still,  wiikh  all  the  ad- 
ditional glow  and  fervour  of  long  suffering  turned 
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into  the  friuiion  of  joy,  wlule  mme  hafe  ^ 
eonise  mwk  into  the  calm  quiet  of  long  Iiftbit."^ . 

**•  Yon  think  then,  manima,  that  the  habit  of 
loving  eyen  one^s  hnsband,  and  heiog  perfectly 
happy  always,  deadens  om  to  the  ^iijoymeni  of 
it?^  inquired  the  young  countess,  still  ahnaet 
a  bride,  with  an  expreasion  of  melandioly  in  her 
lovely  face* 

Her  mother  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the 
subject  too  closely.  '^  Why,  no  indeed,  nay 
love,  I  do  not ;  I  scarcely  know  what  I  did  mean, 
except  what  I  tried  to  express  at  first ;  namdy, 
that  very  young  people  are  so  prone  to  hap- 
piness, it  is  so  much  their  natural  state  aa  it 
were,  that  they  are  scarcely  more  conscious  of 
the  blessing  than  they  are  of  the  advantage  of 
having  hands  or  feet;  but  when  so  many  yean 
have  been  spent  in  the  sdiool  of  discipline  and 
adversity,  one  not  only  knows  the  true  value  of 
happiness,  but  ventures  almost  to  fed  that  their 
dark  hour,  such  as  all  must  have  on  earth, 
has  passed  by,  and  that  the  fiiture  wiU  be  aB 
sunshine :  sudb,  at  least,  I  know  are  Gertmde^s 
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ftnd  Mr.  Vanddeur's  feelings ;  but  then  their  case 
is  indeed  a  rare  erne,  and  can  scarcely  be  tried 
by  connnott  rales/^ 

'  **She  is  a  lovely-looking  creatnre  at  all 
evetits ;  how  long  does  die  remain  with  yon, 
mamma  ?^ 

"Only  till  to-morrow,'*  answered  the  Dnchess 
of  Castleton ;  ^'  nothing  can  detain  either  of 
them  more  than  a  few  days  from  their  home : 
ghd  remained  this  day  solely  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  yon.^ 

*^  Ctti,  then  I  mnst  not  indeed  lose  another 
moment  in  making  her  acqiialntance.  'Come, 
mamma,  and  present  me.^ 

^  Yes ;  bnt  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
this  were  all  you  should  see  of  her,  or  she  of 
you,  my  love.  You  must  make  a  point  of  com- 
ing to  Seaton  this  summer,  where  you  have  not 
now  been  for  some  years,  but  where  I  hope  to 
persuade  your  fiither  to  pass  most  of  his  sum- 
mers in  fiiture.  I  always  loved  Seaton,  but 
now  it  has  double  ikscination  for  me.  Mrs.  Van- 
deleur  is  a  fiist-rate  amateur  painter ;  she  per- 
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feded  heiseif  in  the  art  in  her  aednakm,  and  has 
done  eome  heantifbl  pieces  wfaidi  now  omamoit 
mj  gaJkrj :  three  of  them  are  historical  pieeea, 
if  I  may  call  th»n  eo,  of  the  most  cHtical  mo- 
moita  rfher  own  eTentfbl  life;  two  of  them  ahe 
did  in  her  cottage  in  Switzeriand,  and  the  third 
she  has  done  anee  at  Mr.  V anddair  s  reqoest. 
I  want  h^  to  do  mie  more,  dioosLogfor  the  sob- 
ject  the  cTOiing  I  foond  them  and  theb  sweet 
diildren  seated  imier  Uie  lime-tree,  in  wdw  to 
show  the  happiness  they  now  enjoy;  bothitho^ 
to  I  haye  been  onsacceflBfid :  sometimes  she  says 
she  no  l<»iger  has  sufficient  leisure  for  painting, 
and  at  other  times  asserts  that  paintings  are 
only  meant  to  conmiemorate  what  has  already 
passed  away.  Bat  come,  loTe,  we  have  indnlged 
uktktae-i'iSU  too  long.'*' 

And  so,  gentle  Reader,  peifai^  hare  yon  and 
I :   so,  fere  thee  well ! 

THE   ENn. 
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